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Its broad, winding river, crossed by a nniltitiide of bridges; its 
surrounding lulls, amongst wliich stands cons]ncuous the long line 
of the llradcine, toppi 1 l>y a continuous stretch of stately buildings 
with the cathedral ol St. \'itus towering above them; the wide 
expanse of its nuniere.ib streets, over which rise tlie spires of many 
churches, ancient towers, and the lofty walls of numerous municipal 
and university buildhigs; the long histor\- to which its architecture 
bears (.‘verywhere striking witness and of which its inhabitants 
are justly proud, rei;>l<Ted the city of Pragut; a no less titling back- 
ground for the eiglilh philoso))hical (Congress than that which Oxford 
pnnided four years ago for the seventh. Nor was the hospitality 
which Czechoslovakia offored to its nu'inbers a whit less cordial or 
li’ss generous than that of hingland. The delegates who gathered 
together from all i)arts of ICurope, from .America, China, and from 
Japan, were welcomed both by the Minister for h'oieign Affairs, 
Ur. UeneS, by the Minister of Public Instruction, Ur. Krcmar, 
by the Mayor of Prague; and, were it not for his unfortunate ilhu'ss, 
would ha\'e been received by the President of the Republic himself. 
The S]H)lefensky club was ph'ued at their dis})Osal. They were enter- 
tained at the Foreign Ollice to ua, and at the jtalacc of the President 
to supj)er by his claiightf r, Ur. Alice Masarj’k. Their railway fares 
and even their tram fares wer ■ coi siilerably reduced. On Thursday 
they were conveyed by motor-cars to KonopiSto, a beautiful castle. 
Roaring above pine forests and overlooking an extensive lake, for- 
merly llie resi(ience of the Archduke Franz-Ferdinaiid, now taken 
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over by the State, but maintained exactly as it was when the unfor- 
tunate heir of the Emperor Franz-Joseph was living there. The 
arrangements for the Congress were excellent, thanks to its President, 
Dr. Rcidl, and to an extremely efficient organizing committee 
which placed itself unreservedly and unremittingly at the disposal 
of the 350 active and 150 associated members who attended the 
various meetings. 

The subjects to be discussed by the Congress were divided into 
eight groups: (A) Logic; (B) Norm and Reality and the Methods of 
Natural Science; (C) Religion and Philosophy; (D) the Crisis in Demo- 
cracy; (E) the Mission of Philosophy; (F) Psychology, Pedagogy, 
Aesthetic and Language; (G) the Theory of Knowledge and of 
Values; (H) Organization. In the morning the Congress was 
addressed on one or other of these topics by two selected speakers, 
who spoke for an hour each, after which there was an open dis- 
cussion in which each member participating— to the relief of the 
audience but to the discomfort of the more verbose— was restricted 
to a speech of five minutes. In the evenings the Congress broke up 
into groups which were addressed for a quarter of an hour each bj^ 
a succession of five or six speakers, and a discussion either followed 
each speech or was withheld until all had spoken. 

* « « ♦ * 

Nominally, at least, the Congress had an aim— a practical aim. 
In inviting it to Prague, its organizers expressed the hop(^ that its 
deliberations would have some practical issue, political, social, and 
moral, for the world at large. It is by philosophy, they urged, that 
the world should be directed, as Plato pointed out. On our arrival 
we were handed a bulky packet, containing over a hundred resumes 
of the papers which were shortly to be read, amongst them a “Philo- 
sophical Programme,” drawn up by thirteen Czechoslovak philo- 
sophers. In it they set forth the principles wliich formed the basis 
of their own public activity, and of tliat of the distinguished philo- 
sopher-President of their nation, whose follow’crs they claimed to 
be. Present-day philosophy, they alleged, suffers from excc.ssivc intel- 
Icctualism and neglects the practical obligations of civilized life. 
It is descriptive, contemplative, analytical, abstract, theoretical, 
depersonalized, whereas it ought to “lead public life towards clear, 
theoretically elaborated, but also practical goals." As it is, philo- 
sophy exists for the philosopher's sake; it ought to exist in order to 
serve humanity and to be its guide alike in science, art, literature, 
politics, morals, and obedience to God. 

It was on the same thesis that Czechoslovakia’s distinguished 
Forc:j/n Ministei laid emphiasis in his inaugural address. He hoped 
that thj discussions in which so many eminent philosophers would 
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engage might throw some valuable light on the unprecedented 
confusion in which the world finds itself to-day, alike in the domains 
of thought, of morality, of economics, and of politics, and not least 
in the domain of international politics. For my own part, said Dr. 
Bene§, I have ever been opposed to experimentalism and oppor- 
tunism, for I am convinced that all political action should be 
inspired by determinate philosophic and moral thought, applicable 
to all civilized political societies. It is only the cynic who would 
identify political action with the maintenance of power at whatever 
cost or with the acquisition of wealth at tlic expense of others, 
oblivious of the fact that social life comprises spiritual as well as 
material factors, and that the aim of political strife should not be 
the subordination of spirit to matter but its victory over matter. 
All regimes have advantages and inconveniences, but the real ques- 
tion is “whether or not we accept as the true basis of modern civi- 
lized societies the idea that one of the essential ends of human activity 
is progressive development towards individual liberty and towards 
the expansion and inviolability of human personality, with the 
mxessary reserve relative to tlie rights of other individuals and of 
the community — in accordance with classical formulae and with all 
the logical conclusions drawn from them by the philosophy of the 
i8th and igth centuries." The so-callcd crisis in democracy was 
not in Dr. Iknes' view so much a crisis of institutions as a crisis 
of men, of democrats themselves. It arose from the difficulty of 
finding lead^.Ts who were true democrats and of finding adequate 
means and methods whereby to safeguard in the higliest degree 
human liberty and at the same time to reconcile it with the col- 
lectivist tendencies of modern societies and States. 


It was evident from the outset that tlie crisis in democracy was 
destined to be the main topic to which the Congress would devote 
its attention. It was to be expected, too, that in the daily discussions 
of this topic, to which the largest room in the Faculty of Arts was 
devoted, the representatives of that nation which inaugurated the 
era of democracy in Europe toward the close of the eighteenth 
century should play a prominen*^ part. Almost half the papers dealing 
with democracy emanated from Fiance; four from Paris, two from 
Lille, and one from Besancori. All were agreed that the chief aim of 
democracy is the safeguarding of human liberty; and Professor 
Basch of Paris was at pains to show that, though art, save in Greece, 
has in fact flourished ill under democratic regimes, it at any rate 
ought to flourish where liberty prevails, and may possibly, when 
every citizen has become tnfly free, really equal, and has also been 
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properly educated, be able to do so and even to evolve a new art de 
la Cite, 

But what is democracy ? And what is that liberty which it is the 
chief aim of democracy to preserve? 

To deline democracy as "that regime in which one attempts to 
make a people believe that it governs itself,” is a jest that is not 
without profound wisdom, said Professor Barthelemy of Paris. 
He would himself define it, however, to be "the regime in which the 
greatest possible number of the members of a group participate in 
the most direct way possible in the administration of common 
interests.” But the second part of his definition admittedly presents 
a dilliculty. Direct decisions by a peoj)le on problems of public inter- 
est are impracticable. Semi-direct decisions, by means of a plebiscite 
or referendum, arc cumbrous. Yet the alternative- representative 
government — is more remote than cither from the logical ideal 
w^iich the definition sets forth. Moreover, the astonishing impotence 
of parliamentarianism has led many to think that there is .something 
wrong with the central machinery of democratic gcA'erimieiit. All 
that Dr. Ikirthelemy would insist upon, therefon*, as essential to 
democracy is that hereditary rulers should be i*xchidi‘d, that the 
participation of the governed should be e\|>rcss, and that each 
individual shall i)articii)ate in an e(pial way. 

The other delegates Ironi Paris wrre of much the saim* mind. 
Democracy and parliamentary rule ari‘ by no means .synonynuais, 
said Profes.sor (iuy-(irand. l)emocra('y has to reconcili* two ideas, 
those of liberty and ol sova-reignty, and there are two ways of doing 
this. If it be on the rights of the individual and tlie liberties of the 
citizen that emphasis is laid, the* di.Minctive note of such a democrarv 
will be lihcrul. Hut we may also conceive democracy as t . 

and in that case concede rights only to the sovereignty of the j;eople, 
realized in the nation, race, or proletariat, and handed over to some 
chief. In the one case we concxrive democraey after the manner oi 
Roiis.seau as a pupithir in the other after the manner ol 

Hobbes, as the absolutism of a prim e. 

Dr. Parodi agre(?d. "Dictatorshij) and di inocracy are not mutiiallv 
c.xclusive,” he .said, "jjrovided it is from the peoph* itself that tin* 
dictatorial power emanates.” A dictator or a party may realize 
what is to the general interest beth^r than the citizens themselves, 
and thi?y, reali/iiig that he nralizes it, may acclaim liim as virtually 
their delegate. Hut, siru i,* it is essential to democracy not only that ii 
nation should takr itsedf for end and be the mistress of its own 
destiny, but ih«it a national organism formed of citizens should 
particij)at(: in sovereignty, a (lictator.shi[> is justified only in tiiiu; of 
crisi- Jr» the long lun a dictatorship will either return to democratic 
ir^Li.iiiions, to freedom of inquiry and of criticism and to n'prc- 
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sentative government, or it will be false to the unanimity on which 
it is based, and will develop into a monarchy properly so-called. 

For Professor L. Rougicr of Besan9on the two principles essential 
to democracy are those of (i) popular sovereignty — rulers must derive 
their power from popular delegation, and (2) the control of governmental 
action by the governed. This latter principle, in his opinion, the Uuhrer- 
princip violates; for without freedom of the Press and freedom of 
association there can be no control of governmental action. The 
choice between a totalitarian and a democratic State is the choice 
between a directed public opinion and one that is allowed freely to 
form itself amongst the public at large. Both have advantages, 
but a directed public opinion becomes subservient, induces in the 
masses the mentality of the courte.san, and, in encouraging a nation 
to believe that a patrimony common to all peoples is peculiar to 
itself, dastroys mutual understanding and endangers both civiliza- 
tion and peace. 

Liberty implies freedom of association, freedom of the Press, 
and the right to criticize governmental action. It implies also, for 
Professor Barthelcmy, that the law shall leave to the individual a 
domain in whiclr he shall be free to act as he pleases. Law is 
essential if liberty is to be maintained. Hence, with Montesquieu, 
lilxjrty may he tlelined to be “the right to do anything which 
tlie law ix,'rmits.” J-ilx-it}' and law arc thus reconciled nominally. 
But then; must also Ix' in a democracy, said Professor Guy-Gnmd, 
e(iuilibrium between the rights of the indhidual and the rights of 
tile societ^ to which he belongs. It is just this, liowever, that it is so 
dillicult to estahlisJi und maintain; and neither the. account which 
Professor Henri (iouliier (f.illc) gave of the ideas which underlay 
tlie French Kevoliiiioo and of their .siiksequent development, nor 
yet Dr. Barthekiiiy’s frank acknowledgment of the impotence of 
the parliamcntar>' system was encouraging. 

The tone of the. papers read by representatives of Czechoslovakia 
sounded more hopeful, yet their enthusiasm for democracy as it is 
was not un({ualilied. Democnicy, said Dr. J. B. Kosak of Prague, 
is "not to be confounded with its institutional and constitutional 
instruments,” nor yet with political parties, of which many have 
allied themsidves with a liberalistic capitalism from wliich in the 
name of democracy tliey must be severed. Similarly, Dr. Joseph 
Fisher, having assigned as the moral and philosophical basis of 
democracy the synthesis of imicersalism and individualism, admitted 
that in the social sphere and in the sphere of economics, this equi- 
librium is very far from having been established. If the subject 
of to-day is to become the citizen of to-morrow, economics must be 
controlled by society, which mean® Socialism, Dr. Fisher claimed. 

Professor Glenn Morrow of Illinois, approached the question of 
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democracy from the standpoint of liberalism. Its heart was still 
sound. It still found in human personality the chief source of value, 
refused to worship the State, and resolutely treated it as but a power- 
ful instrument in securing the fundamental conditions of social life. 
Classical liberalism, however, had erred in trusting too much to 
man's reasonableness, and in clinging too tenaciously to the practical 
inventions of its predecessors. Whether liberalism is necessarily 
committed to parliamentary systems may well be questioned. 
Freedom of speech is sacred to it, but it has no real stake in permitting 
the radio and the Press to fall into the hands of an interested groiii). 
An unprejudiced and flexible liberalism should also countenance a 
much larger measure of control over the economic processes than the 
older liberalism would welcome. 

No one seemed to be entirely satislied with democracy as it is, but 
there were only two practical suggestions as to how it should be 
modified in order to meet prcsent-diiy needs, one emanating from 
America and the other from France. Both involved a dualism, 
though of a different kind, and both had affinities with r'ascism. 

Professor Montague of New V'ork advocated as "an escape for 
democracy" the establishment of an economic dualism in the sliai)e 
of fascistic communes in which the unemployed shall be free to 
enlist for a period of years, during which they will be subject to strict 
disciplines and will be economically insulated from the* rest of the 
community, except in so far as it must support them until they can 

support tlieinselv'cs a project that to some critics suggested a 

revival of slavery. 

Professor Lavergno of Lille proposed that "in ordiT to jnit an 
end to the weakness of the democratic State," there should be .i 
second nnivcYsal suffrage. As human beings all men are equal and 
have ecpial political rights, but all men must aLo have recourse to 
the public services, in respect to which they may be either private 
’ consumers or professional producers. Moreover, the general intercsi 
is very different from the sum or mean of private interests, and when' 
it is sacrificed to a coalition of individual interests, a community 
cannot prosper. In addition to its individualistic base the Slate 
requires a second .support and base, tlie will and the competence 
of all the cliies and of all bodies whose cultiire. and disinterestedness 
renders them capable of discerning and of willing the general good. 
There should be, therefore, not only an individual suffragt*, but also a 
social suffrage, which should take account of superior Iniman values. 
In this second suffrage representatives .should be chosen by organizid 
bodies groupi'd under three heads, scientific, practical or economic, 
and social. 

h an the viv.v ;: expre.ssed by those who profes.sedly spoke on 
bchjff oj democracy wc must now pass to those expressed by repre- 
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sentatives of totalitarian States. Signor Bodrero of Padua said that 
in his opinion the crisis in democracy was due to a wrong conception 
of democracy and to the fact that States which admitted universal 
suffrage were often governed by the wrong people. Democracy 
illustrated Graham’s law: bad money tends to displace the good. 
Tlic concept of the essential goodness of man, embodied in uni- 
versal suffrage, makes the idea of the State immanent, not transcen- 
dent. It confuses what is good witli what is actual, and pulverizes 
the State into disparate atoms. As Kant denied that there is know- 
ledge of tliings-in-thcinsclvos, so there is no thing-in-itself recognized 
by the liberal democratic State, with the result that it has no 
principle that can save it in time of crisis. 

Materialism also has invaded the activities of democratic States, 
which regard property, not as a religious fact, but as a material or 
economic fact, freed from any sort of moral or political obligations. 
Tlie bourgeoisie, in granting universal suffrage, did so in order to 
save their own possessions. Yet no property is absolute if the holding 
of it be contrary to public interest. Social justice is of a higher order 
tlian private interests or private wealth, and of justice the State alone 
is arbiter. We want others to participate, concluded Signor Bodrero. 
We await the last word which shall relieve us from the bestiality 
of social life and shall restore to us the ideal of harmony, justice, 
and peace. 

A revolution, said Signor Kedano of Rome*, is the coming of the 
pcoplt! intr) their imlvcrsality. This universality is the State or 
nation as expressive the general will, the universal will of Hegel. 
This is not the will of a multiplicity of individuals, which, though it 
lias force, also ha.s v Ciikness and is often tlie voice of the least com- 
petent. Will is not feeling. Nor from the clash of many wills and many 
interests is it possible* to obtain that unity of will which is requisite 
(or effectu'c polit; al action. In a well-conceived spiritual organism 
all think and feel, but only one wills, interpreting and directing all 
minor faculties with the maximum of respect for human liberty 
provided no harm is done to the State. 

There was no paper dealing expressly with the democratic crisis 
from the (ierinan point of view. Dr. Feldkeller of Berlin, in a paper 
entitled Geo philosophic iind Ilistoriurgie, dealt with a much wider 
theme, the nature of tnie philo.- opliy, which is, he said, the only means 
whereby men can be raised from iiiaterialism, superstition, and myth 
to genuine fn'cdom of spirit. Such a philosophy is not that of Marx, 
but that of Plato, Buddha, and Il-^gel, whose philosophy is a living 
thing which appeals not to any particular race but to mankind as 
a whole. We are not at the end of a culture-period, as Spengler 
asserts, but at the beginning, as Keyscrling claims, and the chief 
danger is that mere intellc^'t ma}" gain the \actory over spirit. 
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The remaining paper, which was read under the head of the 
crisis in democracy, was by Professor Vuk-Pavlovic of Zagreb. 
In it he contrasted politics, which seeks to preserve inequality, 
supposes dependence, strives to keep others down, and envisages 
only legality, with education, which seeks to bring about equality 
and independence, strives to raise otliers up, and is concerned not 
with legality but morality. The paper was a forceful plea for free as 
opposed to State education, but had little to do directly with the 
main topic. 


Another subject whicli aroused considerable intere.st was that oi 
Religion and Philosophy. Fiic two addresses which were given on 
Wednesday morning by Fr. Przywara,* S.J., of Jliinicii and by 
Professor Jininschvicg of Paris, were reviewed at considerable 
length by the Prague papers on the following morning. Fr. Przywara 
distinguished three possible ways of conceiving philosophy, and 
over against each set a concept of religion which contrasted with it 
and yet was connected with it. Philosoi)hy is concerned with the 
world itself, with its ultimate ground, with the “iirst and last*' 
conceived as a necessity which holds for all actual orders. Religion 
is concerned with God Himself, with the reality of the world as 
ordered by God, witli the “lirst” as Creator and the “Last” as judge. 
Yet it is the actual that makes tlie necessary knowable; and tlu* 
religious concept of God is tin* “pre-form” of the abstract philosophic 
absolute. Again, pliilosoplij' strives after an insight into ultima t(' 
necessity, whether conceived as categoric'S or relations or iiiiron- 
ditioned ground; whereas religion passes from belief to obedience, 
in complete surrender to the unseen coherence of the divine will; 
which ih thus superimposed upon the philosophical idea of necessary 
connection, lliirdly, philosophy derives its (piestions from actual 
existence, it originates in man, wiiereas religion originates in fre(‘ 
grace. Philosophy considers ever-creativciiess in the creature, re- 
ligion the cver-being-created througli the agency of the creative 
(iod; and without this the creature would becoim* but the evt*! - 
vanishing expression of a divine immanence. 

Professor Pumschvieg began by distinguishing the idealist atti- 
tude towards religion from the positivist attitude. For tlu^ on(\ 
religions (plural) imply a knowledge of a transcendent reality which 
is bound up with a knowledge of transcendent truth. In the other. 
religion (singular) ir; discussed as a human function on the same basis 
as science or ethics, and is judged by the same norms; all dogmas 
must be demonstrated by reason — a view' which inevitably leads 
to sc. ptioisin, for there are many dogmatisms, all of whicii move 
* I'ronounccd .something like chivdra. 
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in a closed circle of unproven hypotheses. If the cause of religion is 
not to be compromised, it must not be defended on the terrain of 
profane thought. It must construct itself from the outset on its own 
basis, without appeal to that worldly wisdom which St. Paul con- 
demned. Nor can it ignore the existence of religions in the plural. 

For religion there is no other basis but religion itself. Its content 
and its basis are identical. It is the Word, the interior Light which 
illumines all men and gives coherence to their thouglits. There is 
that within us wliich renders intelligence something quite other 
than a passive accumulation of images, and love something quite 
other than an instinctive* up-giish. Philosophy can have no God 
save tlui Word, compris(?d in that immanence which assures its 
perfect spirituality. Hence it can have no relation to external forms 
which make it dependent on spatio-temporal conditions and which 
drag religious thought back into the lower regions of matter and life. 
To regard (iod as a transcendent and all-powerful Keing, who.se 
anger may be averted and His grace merited so that we may enjoy 
in a postliumous eternity a rest that is refused us here below, is to 
make, puny man the principle centre of the Almighty's interest. 
To regard Cod as the cause of the world as we apprehend it in 
sj)acc and time is to convert an abstract and immanent principle 
into an absolute and transceiidi'iit being, 'fhe problem of religion 
cannot be solved i*ilher on a physical or a biological basis. Wc can 
solve it only if we triuinnh over nature, abdicate a naively egocentric 
vision, reiioimco our lerreslrial privilege, and expect of God only 
the iindcTstaiuling of u iuit is divine and full and pure. It is time that 
we forsook the zoik- (d passions which exalt, but also excite and 
«)1 scure and dismeinbi r, engendering in cults and churches uiiveri- 
liable and ri'ciprocai aec'usations. BcHc/h arc diverse, but there is only 
one yeli^ion, said Kant. If religion is to be wliolly united, it must be 
wholly spiritual. 

If from the paper of Professor Lossky (Prague), who stressed the 
symphony which religion gives to fnr agents, especially in the 
Orthodox Church, we pass to that of Dr. Wrweyen (l^onn), who 
maintained that religion is not dependent upon science, but is self- 
sulhcient and is concerned not with the part but with the whole; and 
so to the paj^er of Profe.ssor Werner (tieneva). who lamented the 
subjugation of religion to detejuiinate forms and, having discarded 
attempts to |)rovc the existence «d (iod as one proves a theorem in 
geometry, would have us de.scend into the abyss of the soul that 
we may there discover inlir.itv wliicli it cnclo.scs and the liberty 
which makes ns children of (iod, wc approach ver\’ near to the 
thesis of Professor Brunschwieg; and in the paper of the lierlin 
professor. Dr. S. Frank, approximate to it yet closer perhaps. 

Tlie spiritual positicn of the past to-day is cnimbliiig, said Dr. 
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Frank. All that men thought true is becoming doubtful, and wc come 
back to the phrase of Socrates: we know only that we know nothing. 
This confession of human ignorance means that men arc now trying 
to look not at a system of concepts, but at reality itself, that they 
may the better understand their position in the world. They are 
discovering that they are members of a totality with a centre which 
is the basis of all being. This mystical knowledge is a negative 
theology — a docta ignorantia, the learned Professor called it, citing 
Nicholas of Cusa, but with the emphasis laid on the noun. It is tlic 
philosophy of plenitude and manysidednoss, of stability in mani- 
foldncss; and in contrast with the “Either — Or” of tlu? popular 
preacher, and with the philosophy of onesidedness and of fanaticism — 
the philosophy of “As this, so that,” is a philosophy of tolerance, not 
in the sense of condoning error, but in the sense of recognizing the 
manysidedness of truth and of atlirniing the coincidence of opposites. 
Universal concepts and the greater darkness pave the way to disaster, 
said Goethe. An all-embracing, concrete, supra-conceptual experience 
and that modesty which springs from religious humility arc the only 
way to salvation. 

Miss Forbes Liddell of Tallahassee also said that in philosophy a 
place must be found for dcr deist dcr slels ventcinl, the Spirit which 
ever answers in the negative; for philosophy (iiU‘Stions all; and 
though many, perhaps the greatest among philosophers, have 
maintained that God is, materialists, scei)tics, and atheists havi* 
honestly reached tlic opposite conclusion. Miss h'orl^t s regards any 
man as religious who “takes himself seriously as the agent of reality. 
The importance of self in religious experience is none tlie less “de- 
rived from the essential connection with ultimate ri'ality, (iod. ’ 
Philosophy, because speculative, contains its own negation, l)ul 
religion is essentially positive, for its truth is not discovered tlirough 
speculation or demonstration; it is manifested and enjoyed. 

In addition to Fr. Przywara’s paper, there were two otluT pap( r> 
by philosophers who, as Catholics, acknowledge a revelation which 
in dogma finds intelligible expression. Betwi?en their position and 
that of the papers which have been briefly .summarized above, then' 
were inevitably marked differences, yet also, it would seem, sonii 
common ground, especially in the case of Prf)fe.ssor Chevalier of 
(irenoble. Though man was a faher before he became sapiens, said 
Professor Chevalier, it is a mistake to regard human concepts as 
the man-made measures of things. Arts, like customs and traditions, 
are, as the ancients used to phrase it, gifts of the gods to men, who, 
without them, would have been impotent. Man has invented neither 
fire nor yet justice. Human laws do not constitute justice, justice 
implies an eternal law which, like virtue and power, comes from (iod. 
Man is not creative. It is a mistake to ascribe to man, with the 
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Kantian, a creative power, determinative and perfectly free, which 
enables him to treat the given as if it were the product of his own 
constructive thought. It would be more exact and more in con- 
formity with experience to regard his “intuitive knowledge”, with 
Descartes, as an “illumination of the spirit whereby he sees in the 
light of God the things which it pleases him to discover by the 
direct impress of the divine clarity on our understanding, which is 
not considered here as agent, but only as receiving les rayons de la 
Divinild." To claim that man contains within himself the means of 
transcending himself and of fully realizing himself, is to run the risk 
of liis falling back on himself, of his becoming fixed in a sterile 
immanence, in the vanishing deception of the moment — ^poor 
substitutes for the only immanence worth while, which is that of 
the transcendent in man. 

Conceptual knowledge, which for Professor Brunschwieg is a 
closed circle of hypotheses, is b}' Professor Chevalier, as by Des- 
cartes and by Augustine, ascribed to the illuminative action of that 
purely spiritual being which religion postulates. It thus forms an 
integral part within the whole, but only to become once again 
divorced in the thesis of Monsignor Noel, the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Louvain school of Neo-Tliomism, founded by 
Cardinal Mercicr. For Monsignor Noel, as for Professor Brunschwieg, 
j)hilosophy comprises a closed chain of purely rational ideas, which, 
whatever be its history, is in nature independent of faith and 
distinct from theology. But to such ideas Monsignor Noel ascribes 
an objective validity which Professor Brunschwieg expressly denies, 
at any rate in regard tv> their applicability to a divine being. He docs 
not, howevtT. connect them with faith, nor admit with Monsieur 
Blondel, that there iran be a Christian philosophy. Philosophy leaves 
the door open to f.iHh, but in itself it is the work of pure reason. 

In one respect all are agreed. There exists a purely spiritual 
being in regard to whom we should humbly confess our ignorance, 
but whereas for tho.se who think with Professor Brun.schwicg that 
our ignorance is mainly ignorance and but little docta, the other 
school claims with unanimity that our ignorance is docta, alike by 
faith and in philosophy. The di\crgcncc Ixitwern Monsignor Noel 
and Professor Chevalier concerns only the way in which reason 
becomes docta in philosophj', and even there, as Monsignor Noel 
suggests, the difference may be largely one of words. 


The Mission of Philosophy '■•at. another topic to which con- 
siderable time was devoted. It was discu.ssed at group meetings on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday; and on the morning of Friday 
Professor Utitz of Prague and Senator Orestano of Rome (who took 
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the place of Benedetto Croce) read papers on the same subject. 
The other topics which occupied the morning sessions (on Monday 
and Tuesday) were “The Frontiers of Natural Science," on 
which papers were read by Professor Bachclard of Dijon and 
Professor Dricsch of Leipzig, and “Normative and Descriptive 
Standpoints in the Social Sciences," on which papers were read 
by Professor Hcllpach of Heidelberg and Professor T. V. Smith 
of Chicago. No morning session was devoted to Logic, but with the 
pliilosophers this question took first i)lacc if we may judge by the 
number of papers, no less than twenty, which were read under the 
head of “The Importance of Logical Analysis for Knowledge." 

The part played by England in the Congress was far from con- 
spicuous. At the opening meeting the Congress was saluted by 
delegates from all j)arts of the world, but no one spoke on behalf of 
England; nor was there a paper read by an Englishman at any of tli(' 
morning sessions. Of the throe papers on Values one was by Prof(^ssor 
J. Laird, but it was impossible to discuss it owing to the length of 
time that had already been devoted to Profcs.sor Hartmann's paper 
on the same subject. Dr. F. ('. S. Schiller read a pa]K‘r on “How is 
‘Exactness' possible?" Mr. (i. E. Homens and tlie author of this 
article read papers dealing with Philosoi)liy and Natural Science. 
Mi.ss Hilda Oakley contributed a paper on “Historical Necessity 
and Ethical Freedom"; and a paper on “Hegel's Logic and Modern 
Religion," written by the Kev. O. j. Shebbeari*, was read by Mr. 
Muir of Merton. Six papers in all out of over a huudri tl, and there 
was a similcir d(farth of English aulhors in the ICxhibition of modern 
works on Philosophy! A volume containing all the I'ontributions, 
together with a summary of the discussions, is aln‘a(ly in preparalh ■ 
and will be published in due course. 
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GREAT THINKERS 

(III) ARISTOTLE 
II 

Professor J. A. SMITH 

Whkn wc from wJiat may be called Aristotle's Cosmology (crowned 
as it is by the upper story of his Astronomy, which is a sort of 
“super-Physics**) turn to his work traditionally called the Meta- 
physics, we arc faced with something— an inquiry or doctrinc~of 
a surprisingly different character. There what we lind is the exposition 
of a sort or degree of knowledge superior to that of the Sciences. 
This is what we call his metaphysics, but he does not .so name it; 
he names it Wisdom, or (in effect) Theoretical Wisdom. At times 
lie calls it First (we should ratlier .say Last) Philosophy, or, again, 
Theology (which means not knowledge of (lod or gods, but knowledge 
of what is divine). It is par cxccllcmr knowledge, the consummate 
achievement of tlieoretic or cognitive power. It is the supreme 
^•cience, scientia scicnliaruiK. Of what is it knowledge? It is knowledge 
not about, but of, whatsoever is real, really real (and of that at its 
widest ext(‘nt), and of its universal and necessary attributes. The 
latter are di.siinct from one another, and from that to which they 
indissolubly belong, aihl metaphysics appri‘hends all this in its 
distinctions and interconnections. Furlher. il is a knowledge of 
itself, a knowledge of knowledge, and so a Wisscnschafhlchrc, or 
■‘‘.iijMM'-J-ogic.” Fiiit lly, it is knowledge commensiirato with the 
n.il I iii vei.se as a whole, .so that nothing which is genuinely a part 
of that escapes its view. 

Snell knowledge is, according to Aristotle, no mere ideal desidera- 
tum: it is ailaiiiable and has in a measure been attained, even by 
(some) hiirnan beings at (some) times. Undoubtedly he claims for 
himself a share in it. and eiulcavour.s to impart it to others. His tone 
in the exposition of it is confident, didactic, dogmatic; he endeavours 
in it to proceed methodically, and to establish it by irrefragable 
reasoning— in a word, to give to it, as of right, the form of a .system, 
set beyond the possibility of doubt. 

rhese lofty claims may . oem to ns of a monstrous extravagance, 
or, to put our protest more te:n|H rr iely, quite uncritical, and made 
in ingenuous ignorance of tin* necessary limitations or the reach of 
Man's cognitive powers. ]^\ somt' they will be pronounced to have 
been Jiiially put out of the court of Pliilosophy. Hut by Aristotle they 
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were made, and to make them thought by him to be for Philosophy 
inevitable. In the history of Philosophy down to our own time they 
have been again and again renewed. In Aristotle's time, save by 
extreme sceptics, they were not openly cliallengcd, and as yv.t not 
in the name of Faith or Supernatural Revelation, or at least only in 
weak and negligible forms. 

One result of the entertainment of this ideal is that in Aristotle 
two “metaphysics” appear almost as rival conceptions of it — the 
sort of “Super-Physics” which emerges at the end of his Pliysics. 
and this one wliicli is expounded in his Mciap/iysics. 'riiough lie 
distinguishes them, he nevertheless identilies them. The latter tends 
as the superior to displace the former as the inh'rior. What in the 
former is confused and obscure becomes in the latter clear and 
distinct. Yet Aristotle does not hold that at any stagi* wliat we 
possess in the way of metaphysics is an absolutely clear, distinct, 
unclouded or unhindered vision of the absolult*ly real, what Al. 
Bergson has called la vision (or intuilion) infc^ralc Jc /'ahsoln. On the 
contrary, he dwells upon the thought that tlie organ at our command 
with which we strain to see (know) what in itself is most fitted to 
be seen (known) is but as the eyes of owls thal s(‘(' c)nly in tlu‘ twilight . 
and so we fail to see, or all but fail to see. llu' midday sun aiul wlial 
it most illumines. Nevcrtlieless, purblind as at ils b(‘st oiir seeing is. 
what is seen by it is really st.en; it is no inis-seeing. 'riu* set'ii (or 
the scene) is dim, confused, oKsaire, but, as we gaze in its dinrlioii, 
it grows in clearness and distinctness. It is as if the sun were ri‘-iiig 
and .spreading its light all over it. so that it i*ver more and moiv 
revealed itself as it is. 

What, then, according to Aristotle has thus so far Ix’eii revealed 
us of the total kingdom or Universe of real l)i‘iiig. and in i)articnl:ii 
what of the highest region or stratum in ils slrm lnre? U is dilfa nli 
to find fit (they cannot bo adequate) words to expn'ss what h i- 
•there disclosed itself to ns in the “divine” realm, ft is a regie i * 
occupied by a number of dislinct Beings (- “siil).stances”) of tf;’ 
same general type, wlio togetlier form a family or household. Among 
them (or, rather, above them) is One, who is the lather of all, tin 
lord and master of the wholcj hoiiscdiold. The minmoii type' of whi< l» 
each is a singular or nnirpie. instance , Aristotle labours to bring 
before his and oiir understandings with inrnasing rl(\'irne.ss and 
distinctness: in this endeavour he is driven to employ negations ol, 
or contrasts with, what are to us more familiar typt^s of Beings, or 
determinations of their relations to tliese (lower orders or grades ('f 
Beings, notably onrs«‘lves). They are, e.g. wholly immaterial: tliev 
have no “matter” in them, that is, no ingredient which is hetero- 
goi- o:.!'- from others or another. To fjut this more positively, 
are (m our language) purely spiritual Beings. But his most iiregnant 
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designation of them is to call them "perfections" {entclechiae). 
They are in all ways and manners "perfect." Yet we must add that 
their being {xjrfect is not the result of a process of perfecting. Theirs 
is not a perfected perfectness; it is an eternal perfectness, without 
beginning as without end. It is to be noted that unlike the "angels" 
of Christian theologj', they arc not created, but are essentially 
increatc, eternal d parte ante as d parte post. Each is a perfect unity, 
perfectly unified and perfectly unique, a perfect individual. 

If, for a time, we leave out of view the One (of which all that has 
been just said is eminently true), and wc speak only of the others, 
of each of those it may be said that it has with each and every 
other a common nature or w/iatncss, yet we must at once add that 
each possesses that common nature with a distinctive pi culiarily or 
specialty, so that Us nature is as unicpie. as itself. 'Iheir common 
nature is, to use the words of a modern thinker, to be "a system 
harmonious and all-iiicliisiv(‘," and yet again the harmony and 
inclusion, the system, of each is diverse from that of any other and 
is genuinely unicpie. Further, each is in its own way and manner 
perfectly or indefectibly good; there is no dehet in its e\'er-present 
j)erfectness; there is nothing which it has not got and does not 
possess and enjoy, nothing which it requires and has to acciuire. 

In contrast with tlie Supreme One, these divine Beings arc Jinite 
or limited, and, thendvire, what has been said of their mode of being 

to be understood under that condition. It is of their essence to 
be limited. I'v’o or three things are to Ix' noted concerning thenv 
(i) Their common natun- is characterized by their self-.subsisteiice 
or independence upon any thing other than themselves; (j) their 
being ewpands or run> out into a course of bt ing or cxislcm c (one 
might almost say a “life" or “career”); (3) as thry are powers, 
V\U expansion is into actions or exercises of power. Perhaps we 
may add that the actions which How out from their nature do really 
ilow out, and influence what is other than themselves, in which tliev 
call out responses. It i.s a bias of Aristotle's to view the.se lacings as 
primarily Intelligences, active or illuminative Intelligences. But, 
disconcertingly to us, he regards their luinistry iii the administra- 
tion of the Universi' as almost confined to the guidance in their 
courses of the principal celestial bodies ("the divine bodies”) in the 
structure of the cosmical machine (or mccanuiuc cclcslc). Later writers 
as.signcd to them in the divine ajhuinistration other functions more 
appropriate to their nature as Intelligences, but of this there is 
in Aristotle no hint. 

As in thought we, under Aristotle's guidance, descend to the 
lower .stages of the hierarchy (what Mr. Mure calls the. fhn.vrs/) 
of Beings which jX'ople the Universe, we encounter a rank or order 
of le.ss perfect Beings. These are the Beings concealed behind the 
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show of the world of sense, and yet revealed by or through it. 
Of them what has been said of the divine Beings holds only upon 
further conditions and limitations, or, may be said, diminutis 
diminuendis. It is immensely difficult to keep hold of the clue to 
the understanding of their nature or natures which we have found 
by studying that of the divine Beings, and to make due application 
or adjustment to them of the lessons learned from tliat study. 
Tliey too are self-subsistent j.)erfections, but they are doubly im- 
])erfcct perfections; they are not only finite or limited, they are also 
complex. Tliey are essentially dual Beings, and have two natures 
coupled in one. Iheir ivhalncs^i is a union of two somethings or other 
of very different characters and ])ro]>ertics : it is a one compacted 
of two, which may fall apart and subsist in sc'paration one from 
another. To these two '‘parts’* in thi'ir compacted or “concrete” 
natures Aristotle gives the names of Form and Matter. 1C very sensible 
or physical Being (it seems henetdorward more natural to say 
Substance) is, therefore, a formed matter or materiated form, and 
witliin its unity sometimes the form predominates, sometinus tin 
matter. As wo continue to descend tin' scale the form in the coinbina 
tion recedes before the matter whili* tiu' matter doininalts, and 
therewith the physical substance declines in rank or stains. Bn: 
neither ever reaches zero: the Substance, as long as it ninaiii' 
a Substance, is still dual. If tlie two were nally to come apart 
each would bo, if a substance at all, an iucemph'lr .substance. Still, 
there is a difference between the two, and .\i istotli- lre(|Uenlly sp< ah'- 
of tlie Form of a conen.-te sensible Substance or itself a Snbslam c. 

Here I will ask the reader to imagiiK' hiinsell making a retni'- 
journey from circumference to centre of tin* Aristotelian I'niver- 
or its more or le.ss sensible counterpart tin (.'osnu^s. In this (le.scen(lii: , 
journey the terminals are the <»nlermosl Heavens and tlu^ centn- "! 
the Earth. All the way lie is pa.s^ing through regions jM ojdt'il !•' 
successively lower and lower, more and more imp< rfecl, Snbstain • . 
Let us suppose ourselvis to have de^,cen(le(l below the conca\' 
surface of the sphere of the Moon, intf> the siibhinar region. Her* 
begins what Aristotle in effect calls the "Jlid-.Air,” and it strelt ln> 
down to clo.se upon tlu^ surface of the Earth, riiis ii-gion of Mid-.\ir 
is, according to Aristotle, what I may call the natural home of tin 
simpler (but .still comjjlex) [diysical substance's: there tbe'V sul^si 
and exercise llicir proper actions upon fuur anotlier. The .‘.impl« >i 
of all are the so-eallerl four IClements, anrl the con.sefjiieiice of tliiif 
actions upon one anotlier is that there is a perjietual cyclical trails- 
mutation of each of the four into (.*aeh other. But there is also a 
CO*. ' taut coming-to-be and ]>assing-away of substances of a nn>i‘ 
con piii riled .structure, especially at its lower levels. 'I'he.se are very 
like w!:at wo call 'organic substances* as we normally find them 
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the bodies of living things (but it includes also "minerals"). In fact, 
this whole region of Mid-Air is a sort of vast Chemical Laboratory in 
which substances of various sorts arc synthetically produced and 
analytically destroyed. 

Just at (or near) the surface of the Earth this substance-generating 
(and destroying) activity reaches a further ela!)oration; out of 
organic substances it produces organisms (employing also portions of 
sub-organic substances). These complex and elaborate structures 
are living beings, plants and animals, and to them we are wont 
specially to apply the name of Substances, because they seem 
obviously each of them to subsist of itself and apart from others. 
Among them are ourselves, human beings, and wc regard Men as 
standing highest in the animal or living world. We should therefore 
expect living men to exhibit or to possess the common character 
of physical substances with a special clearness and distinctness. 

Having now brought the reader down to the surface of the Earth, 
the natural home of living beings, but especially of Man, 1 will 
take leave to pass over Aristotle's account of living beings in general 
(his biology), and concentrate attention upon the account of Man 
(as tlie highest or paragon of animals, and so of all living beings). 
Man — every man— is a substance, a natural or physical substance. 
As .such he- his nature— is essentially dual, a combination in one 
of two natures (or incoinpiete substances), compacted of a P'orm and 
a Matter. So far ho, as a [)hysical substance, is in no way different 
i’roin any otluT phy.sical substance. Nor is it peculiar to him that 
his form is a sjx'cial form, and his matter a .special matter, tliat his 
form and his matter are .specially suited one to another or are strictly 
correlative. Nor. again. it i^eniliar to him that, if they have ever 
been apart, or have fallen a])art, neither is in its .separateness what 
it was in tlie combination. All that is true of any and every physical 
substance. Hence it lollows that, if we force the contrast between 
his form and his matter, and endeavour to conceive either by it.self, 
Ignoring its relation to the other, we fail to conceive it properly 
and give to ourselves an "iMnpty*’ account of it. We must never 
forget -Aristotle does not forget- that Man is a complex or dual 
being, a combination of two parts distinct and distinguishable one 
from another, however close be their correlation and combination. 

It might look as if, in the exposition of what may be called liLs 
Anthropology or Human Psychology, Aristotle was unfaithful to 
this conception of the natmo of Man. For there, accepting for the 
formal and the material coinpor.cnl.: of that nature the current 
names of Soul and l^ody, he begins by speaking of the former by 
itself, as if it were, so taken, a complete substance (in the IJc A/iiffUi). 
In another series of works he similarly treats the Body by itself, 
and lastly he devotes a number of special treatises to tlio.se operations 
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of living things (or at least of animals) which involve interactions 
and co-operation between the one component and the other. In all 
these points there .is nothing peculiar to human nature, and what 
he says is applicable mutatis mutandis to all living beings whatsoever, 
even to plants. The Greek word {psyche) which we translate "Soul” 
is used to name the formal component of all such beings: each one 
of them is an embodied soul or bcsouled body. Nevertheless, his 
chief interest is in the nature of human beings, that is, of ourselves. 
He docs not really ever forget that by comparison with the divine 
Beings the undivine or sub-divine nature of Man is a union not 
quite perfect of two complementary but distinct and contrasting 
natures. 

The Soul of Man, then, is a system of powers which is in his total 
nature united with those of a bodily organism, which is itself a system 
or apparatus of instruments suitable for use by his Soul. The system 
of soul-powers is a constitution with a definite arrangement and 
order of its constituent parts. They fall under two heads, (A) cog- 
nitive and (B) motive or executive powers. In the whole psychic 
constitution, and within each of these two sets, there is, besidis 
arrangement and order, superordination and subordination: there 
are among tlie powers diffen»nces of level or rank. At tlu‘ lowest level 
are powers which do their work blindly or in darknos: there are tin 
powers Wit share with plants, such as those of nutrition, growth 
and reproduction. Next above them are those we share with other 
animals (“the brutes”), such as (in the i ngnitive set) the jKiwers of 
the senses or of Sen.se, through which we birome acquainted with 
the qualities and changes of quality c)f the pliysical bodies whirl' 
make up our environment (and also with their shapes and si/< 
and the changes of tliese): in the higher animals the re.ich of tin s, 
sense-powers extends to the past (the power of Memory) and ev« n 
forward into the future, or again to the apprelu'iision of the heli»lr' 
or harmful (jualities of surrounding bodies. As tlie.se sensory pow» ’ ■ 
are found in our nature, lliey have an even greater elaboration and 
a further reach than they have in any sub-human animal. All tlii ^ 
has its parallel or analogue in the set of the motive, or, as modern 
psychologists would say, “conative” iKiwc rs. In this account of tlu- 
constitution of the human Soul there are two princij)l(*s governiiii: 
Aristotle’s mind wliich are apt to esca])e notice: (i) that thesr 
“powers” are wdiat our ancestors called “passive powers,” powt rs 
that do not put thems(dve.s into exercise, but require to be stimulated 
and guided ah cxini from and by the environment; (2) though they 
are pow'crs (or capacitic.s) of the Soul, their exercise req\iircs tin- 
constant co-op ration along with it of the powers belonging to 
Bodv. Hence (r) w'e cannot by the senses perceive what w'e pKasr 
or wdien we please, and (2) what {xu’ceives — or what endeavours t(^ 
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reach something absent — is not the Soul, it is the whole animate 
being or embodied soul. It is "we" — this or that man — who at this 
level cognize and "conate." Yet we must not say that even "we" 
perform the manifold and various cognitions and conations which 
Till our lives; "we" rather suffer or undergo them. 

Bui that is so, only so far as we regard Man as the highest of 
animals, his nature as a very elaborate or developed animal nature, 
and his Soul in the same way. And that is not the whole story of 
any of them. For, whether we think of him as cognitive or as 
conative, we are forced to recognize in him (within his nature and 
his Soul) what there is not to be found in any other animal. There is 
in him something in virtue of which he thinks and knows or under- 
stands in a way impossible to the brutes. This ingredient in his 
nature is called by Aristotle his Nous- -a word which we translate 
“Intellect.” It is, he says, something “divine,” a divine Being or 
Substance, and of it he repeats the language? he had used in speaking 
of the divine Beings of the highest rank in the Universe. It is 
notoriously diflicult to extract from the text of Aristotle his theory 
of this Being or Power, but it .seems to me best to take him literally 
to mean what is inv'olved in the pregnant d(*signation of it as “divine.” 
One of the.se implications is that it too is a .self-subsi.stent or “inde- 
pmdent” Substance in the manner in which the Beings styled 
“divine” are. Hence we shall have to .say that it is ungenerable and 
indestructible, that is, i- eternal, and that its simple essence freely 
and perpetually Jlows out into a course of actual existence; that, 
again, it is a perfecting perfection, and so on. No doubt, so to 
understand him, is to run ourselves, or follow him, into paradoxes, 
or as some might say into .self-contradictions. If, we should like 
to ask Ari.stotle, if it ?s in itself a complete Substance, how can it 
b<* an ingK'dient ora whole togetluT with another of a dift'erert rank? 
How can it be sai.* (as he say.s) to c«)me into that union “from 
*»utside”? How can a spiritual Being form one being together 
with a material and corporal b(‘ing? He has fore.seen. and indeed 
propounds, .sonu* of thesi' questions, but he answers none of them. 
It might .seem a little more justiPable for us to press for an.swers 
to another set of (piestions concerning the operations of this Power 
in our lives, and the traces of them there to be found which are 
evidences of its presence and w.irk in us. Here he iloes (at least in 
respect of our cognitive expcrifiiees) do something to help us. 
The main significant fact in our cognitive life is that at times wc 
come, as no animal can or du« s 1*^ "understand,” to apprehend 


what is finally and indubitably real, htfiilly, vaguely, confusedly, 
and ob.scurely to partake in a knowing which is certain or mo.st 
certain or absolutely certain. Such knowledge exists, and is per- 
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intellect: it ceaselessly renews itself and leaves traces of itself on 
the historical record. Wc must, however, not attribute to Aristotle 
any doctrine that its perpetuity is a progress; so far as he says 
anything relevant to its character, he conceives it rather as a cyclical 
course of successive rises to a climax and declines from it, yet so 
that it never wholly vanishes from history. So at least he speaks of 
the course of human civilization, mainly viewing it as a course in 
knowledge. He says nothing of the same kind of the course of human 
conation or action, but probably he would have said much the same, 
and similarly of the outflow of Man’s nature as a whole into actual 
existence or history. 

In the facts which thus result and occupy tlic stage of Man’s lift; 
— or at any rate those which fill the frame of the contemporary 
Hellenic world — Aristotle shows a wide interest, but his interest 
is not that of a mere observer or dcscriber. He desires to see them 
in their arrangement and order, and in the end to understand and 
explain them to himself and others. In proceeding to do so, he once 
more distinguishes them into (A) the cognitive and (B) the conative, 
or, to use Ills own terms, the theoretical and the practical, lields. 
In his study of both these fields he endeavours to give to the fruits 
of his thinking the ordered (or methodical) and systematic form of 
a Science. It is because of his success in this design that he may justly 
be called the father of both Logic and Lthics. 

His J-ogic — so to call his account of what has issued and continues 
to i.s.suc from the exerci.ses of Man’s distinctix’e powers c)f thinking 
has won and held the admiration of philosophers evi-r since his time. 
I need only quote Kant’s judgment upon it: ’'Logic, as we havr it. 
is derived from Aristotle’s, w'ho correctly setth'd the extent ot it 
subject-matter, and omitted no essential point: all that is left 
his snece.-^sors is to improve upon its doctrine in the ways of greats 
accuracy, definiteness, and distinctness.” It would be quite impo> 
sible for me here to furnish a precis of Aristotle’s logical doctriiir. 

I mention but a few of the leading principles that govern his Logic 

(i) It lias for its siilqect-mattcr, primarily and chu*lly, the wlioir 
of the processes of human Thinking, or. more precisely, of that sort 
or degree of it in which W’C think something ahu/tl something else, 
affirming or denying “predicates” about “subjects.” It rccogni/(s 
(but does not specially study) simpler mental processes by which 
we clear u]) products of s\ich processes and apprehend them so as 
to name tliem correctly, and towards the other end of its domain 
there are products that fall almost beyond “thinking about,” and 
are hardly expressible in the form of predications about subjects. 
Ne^'erthi less, its proper field includes not only what are simply 
“tlihiijnes-abouL (“propositions” or “judgments”), but also Hh* 
ni :re ;;ialjoratc products which he calls “syllogisms” and wc “reason- 
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ings” or "inferences.” Pushing his Logic ever further he extends it 
to take in still more powerful processes, the results of which are, 
though still formally “thinkings-about,” more than "thinkings”: 
they arc knowings, knowledges. Sciences. All the same, they are 
continuous with "thinkings-about,” and this may be expressed 
by saying that tlicy are "knowledges-about,” not"knowledgcs-of” ; 
in them we know not what anything is, but only something about it, 
which is other than it. Even in the Sciences, where our knowing is 
most sure and certain, this is so: beyond such knowledge Science 
cannot go. If there bo knowledge which is a knowing-of what in 
Science we know about, it falls beyond the domain of Logic. No 
“scieiitilic” thinking can further or establish or "prove” it. 

(2) All this "thinking-ahout” is the outcome of a power which 
is ])art of Man’s nature. It is a distinctive or jxiculiar power of ours 
which is part of our natural endowment and which is absent from 
(he nature of all animals lower than Man. Hut it is not what we have 
earlier called “Intellect,” it is inferior and sulwrdinate to that. 
It used to he called in English his Reason, becau.se the most and 
best it can issue in is “reasonings.” Hy contrast with it his Intellect 
used to he called his l.'nderstanding, but, most unfortunately for us, 
(loleridge rex ersed the uses, and so ruined both words for em})loyment 
in the exp<»sition of .Aristotle’s doctrine. Hence wc can only say 
that, while the power (“Reason”) of which l.ogic studies the work- 
ing and results, thinks or knows about (thinks or knows something 
about something else), I ntellect knows what is thought about without 
thinking about it. Hence the consideration of Intellect, and its 
activity (inh-lli-ction or understanding) falls outside Logic, or occurs 
onh in .in aj'peiKli.x or ejiilogue to it. 

(.',) I'he l.ogic of AristiJtlo throughout considers the thinkings 
and th.'? thoughts wnicli it studies as expressed in sjxeech. spoken 
or written. Mo neve recognizes bare, naked, "pure” thinkings or 
thoughts: his Logic is not "pure Logic.” That is implied in the call- 
ing of the science of them “Logic,” for logos in (Ireek means simply 
“spei’ch.” ICven when the thinking is as private as jw.ssible to the 
thinker, it is still embodied in inward speech (la parole intdricur). 
Ooubtless that spi*ech is not just the sjxeech of ordinary’ intercourse, 
but it is not discontinuous with that : it is that stripjxedof its aesthetic, 
its action-directing, and its passion-oxciting associations. Hriefly, 
it is jirosaic speech. 

Hence — to repeat the last two iwints — the thinkings and thoughts 
which fonn the .subjt'ct-m.nter of his Logic are (a) natural, and 
(b) concrete, thinkings and thoughts. 

Wc must noxv turn to his account of the processes and results 
which are the outcome of Man’s practicjil jwwer or powers. That, 
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too, is (or these are) a part of his nature, his distinctive or peculiar 
natural endowment, a part also which is absent in the constitution 
of the infra-human animals. Upon that scene, less well lit than the 
province of Logic, he opens his eyes wide, observing and describing 
the phenomena it presents in his near neighbourhood, i.e. in the 
contemporary Hellenic world. Here, too, his aim is to reach as nearly 
scientific an account of it as is possible, but, according to him, such 
a scientific account is less possible than in the case of Logic. His 
account of it is given in two treatises (the Ethics and the rolitics) or 
in two stages. Of the relation between the subject-matters of the 
two treatises little more can profitably be said than that they an^ 
in a sense one and the same, and that tlie second carries out doctrines 
implicit or latent in the first, making them explicit and patent. 
But in this explicitation Aristotle is in thought following the explicita- 
tion of the subject-matter itself, bringing and presenting to vit*w 
a further and fuller outcome into existence of the initial powers of 
Man’s nature — his practical j)owers. 

'I'he leading or governing conception througliout both treatise's 
is that Man’s practical powers are his (or tli(‘ir) nature diri'cled 
toward a special something (Aristotle calls it a special “end” or 
“good”), which by nature he has not got and does nc^t possi's^ or 
enjoy. Whiles and because it is absent, tlie lack of it disturbs aiul 
di.squiets him, he longs for it and strives or strains towards it 
There is begotten in him a v’ague or dim notion, confused and obscure, 
of what is thus absent, an anticipatory notion of it- -or if “notion” 
is too bold a word, a presentiment or fore-imagination of it. In 
this special or human (practical) end or good we usually givt* tin- 
name of Happiness, but the (ireek word which we translate Happiiu-v 
by no means signifies as the hhiglish word d«H‘S that it is a state 
J^'eeling. still less that it is a passive stati*, or indec<l that it is a st if. 
at all. (hi the contrary, it was for him relatively easy, without jiartini; 
company with contemporary (ireek usage, to suggest that Hajipiin-' 
is to be conceived as a continuing or enduring condition of imiin n. * 
activity or doing, in which our prac'tical powers are at work on 
the largest scale and in the fulle.st e.xercise. It is in such a condition 
that our natural practical powers will achievi! their natural eml 
or good, that our longings will be stilled, our strivings cease or conic 
to rest, and, in a word, our natural wishes be gratified or satislnil. 
He takes it for granted that our natural human wislu's (our wlmlc 
power of Wishing) arc rightly directed to what is in tliiMii wished fnr. 
and exerts himself to define, to clarify and distinctify, what that 
is which by nature we do wish for. Ilis definition of it is, briellv. 
that it is the fullest and freest outgoing into actual existenci* nf 
our •laturc-givcii practical powers, unhindered by internal friction 
or external obstruction. 
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Success or failure in the attainment by a man of this end depends 
in part upon his good or evil fortune, but it also depends upon 
conditions within Man’s power to determine, 'fhe most important 
of these may be called, as a whole, '‘Character” (ethos). To be 
successful it is above all things necessary for a man to have become 
possessed of a good Character. This character Aristotle conceives 
as a group of distinct and dcscribable excellences or "Virtues,” or, 
rather, as a group of (practical) Virtues, consisting of two sub-groups, 
(A) the sub-group of Virtues of Character in a special sense (the 
peculiarly "Moral Virtues”), and (B) that of Virtues of a relatively 
more intelligent or thoughtful kind (the “Intellectual Virtues”). (A) are 
imj)lantod in the lower and properly practical ])art of human natui.;, 
are seated and do their work there. He sets them before the reader 
in a sort of picture-gallery of typ(‘s of man wlio possess them. Yet 
he regards these Virtues as, in spite of this separation, having a 
natural affinity, and so as fitted to form together a coherent and 
nw^perating whol<^ (a "Moral Character”) under the headship of 
the supreme Moral \"irtiie of Justice. ICach of them is formed and 
fixed by a i)rocess of Habituation or training, in whicli the individual 
has under direction U‘arned to repeat actions of a certain kind with 
increasing regularity and ease or freedom from external pressure. 
In consequence he gradually comers to do similar actions of his own 
accord or "freely,” to do tliem for their own sake or worth. But the 
individual is but part-cause of his ('haracter, he is of it only a sub- 
ordinate or secondary cause, rather a consenting than an originative 
party to its formation and fixation. As it exists in him, it is very 
largely the product of the action upon him of his external (social) 
environment. 

His undergoing of tlu* discipline which forms it in him is a sort 
of apprentice.ship in lIh' business or art of human living. Tlie Moral 
Virtues he lias accpii’ed are not yet truly consolidated or able fully 
to accomplish their collaborative work, and that is so because they 
subsist and work in relative darknc.ss or twilight. To make these 
really effective he must learn to use them not blindly or purblindly 
but with open eyes, and to do so he must acquire or develop the 
\'irtues of Hie sub-group (B). The members of this sub-group 
Aristotle again presents to the reader as a sort of family culminating 
in and presided over by the supreme Viitue of "Prudence” (or 
Practical Wisdom). It must not be forgotten that these members 
(and the whole sub-group) are, though called in ICnglish "intel- 
lectual,” still "practical.” 'I hey are, therefore, to be distinguished 
from the group of the theoretical Virtues of the Intellect, some of 
which have the same names. This difference Is marked by the fact 
that the supreme or “sovereign” members of the one and the other 
group have different names, Plironcsis ("Pnidencc ’) and Sophia 
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(which we are obliged to translate Theoretical Wisdom). But the 
difference is still more patent in the types of men which are the 
concrete embodiments of each of these supreme Virtues, viz. the 
Statesman or "Politician," and the Philosopher or "Sage." 

The former is the practical thinker par excellence, what he excels 
other men in is thinking practically. Because lie thinks practically 
so supremely well, he is in practice the most originative and the 
most effectively coiistnictive of all human agents. He is tlie architect 
or mastcr-biiikler of Alan's practical world; he makes the fullest and 
largest use of the practical powers of men; he docs most to further 
the actualization by men of the practical end or good. Happiness. 

What he has in this way done is studied in the Politics. The main 
result of his practical thinking (or his thoughtful practice) is the 
institution of what the On'chs called the Palis (the "City-State'’), 
and what he continues to do is to preserve it and giiidii its life, the 
whole course of its activity. By doing this, by devoting his thinking 
powers to that service he does more than any other type of Alan 
to further the coining into (jxistenee of human Happiness, and that 
on the largest scale. But here it may be well to remember tliat 
Ari.stotlc himself was not a practical Statesman or Politician, w’a> 
not even a citizen of any City-State in which his life was passed. 
At Athens he was nevcT more than a denizen or resident ali(‘n 
He was, therefore, an outsider in ivsiieid of tiu* political life in \i\> 
neighbourhood or environment, or in it but not of it. Whatevt r 
may have been the effect upon him of that situation, we have m 
recognize that 1 k' regarded the Happiness wliicli he called Practit.a! 
as a scconil-hvst Hapjriness. Before his mind, in contrast witli it 
there rose and stayed the ideal of a far higher Happiness, tI.« 
Happiness of a life absorbed in the cultivation, promotion aiu: 
extension of knowledge as a w'hole and for its own sake. This idi.:ii 
he laboured throughout his life to make, to liimself and others cK.e 
and distinct, to commend it to tho.si* fitted to laideavonr after i:. 
to actualize it not in solitary contemplation but in tlie fellowslii|' 
of a chosen el He. 

It is as living, and sncce.ssfully living, such a life that I Iiavi 
here tried to present him, rather than as tlu* great man of sciiMi»n' 
he also was or as the possessor of a glorified common .sense which he 
was too. For over and above all he was a philosopher, ami no oik* 
is a philosoplier who does not strive to make the most of that wliicli 
in him and in Man generally, dimly descrjdng its presence and feelin{^ 
its sov-ereign power, \\\. call the Intellect, and, to cover myself under 
the riuth(irity c)f one wdio knew him wm'II, I recall tliat his master 
Platt; railed him ‘ the Intellect" of his school. 

(Concluded) 
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the meaning of dY^6p IN THE ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE 

Professor H. A. PRICHARD 

I HAVE for some time found it increasingly difficult to resist a 
conclusion so heretical that the mere acceptance of it may seem 
a proof of lunacy. Yet the failure of a recent attempt to resist it 
has led me to want to confess the heresy. And at any rate a state- 
ment of my reasons may provoke a refutation. 

The heresy, in brief, is that Aristotle (in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
except in the two discussions of pleasure — where aya66i/ is opposed 
to <l>avXov and fioxOrjpov) really meant by ayaOov conducive to 
our happiness, and maintained that when a man does an action 
deliberately, as distinct from impulsively, he does it simpl)' in order 
to, i.c. from the desire to. become happy, this being so even when 
he does what is virtuous or speculates. Of this heresy a corollary 
is the view that Aristotle, being anxious to persuade men first and 
foremost to practise siieculation and .secondarily to do what is 
virtuous, conceived that, to succeed, what he had to prove was 
that this was the action necessary to make a man happy. This 
conJlary, however, which may seem only a further heresy, I propose 
to ignore. I hc here.sy, in my opinion, is equally attributable to Plato, 
and for much the same reasons. But for simplicity's sake I propose 
10 C('nfino consideration to Aristotle, with, however, the suggestion 
that the same argument caii be applied to Plato. 

In attributing this view to Aristotle I do not mean to imply that 
he does not repeatedly make statements inconsistent with it. Nor 
do I mean to imply that the question of the consistency of these 
statements with the view simply escapes him; it seems to me that 
it docs not, but that owing to a mistake he thought they were 
consistent with it. Nor do I mean to imply that his acceptance 
of this view appears on the surface; but rather that it becomes 
evident once we lay bare certain misleading elements in his account 
of the motive of deliberate action. 

'I'hc first two chapters of the Ethics, and especially it.s opening 
sentence, are undoubtedly puzzling. Aristotle begins by saying; 
TTaaa Teyvr) Kal TToiaa /xcOoSu;, opr io)9 Sc TrpiTfi'j tc /cat Trpoaipeai^, 
ayaOov rivos itftieaOai So/cci' Sto KaXw^ aTTf^^rai^o rayadov, oS 
wavT* enteral. “Every art and eveuy inquiry, and similarly every 
action and purpose, is thought to aim at some good: iind lor this 
reason the good has rightly been declared to be that at which 
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all things aim." Then after pointing out that certain aims or 
ends are subordinate to others, he contends that there must be 
one final end to which all others are subordinate, and that this 
will be rayaOov, the good, and that, consequently, knowledge of 
this final end will have great influence on our lives, since if we 
have it, we shall have a definite mark or goal to aim at. And he 
goes on to say that, this being so, his object in the Ethics is to 
discover what this final end is. 

Here, as the rest of the first book shows, Aristotle, in his first 
sentence, is not simply stating a common opinion, but stating it 
with approval and on the assumption that it is an opinion which 
his hearers will accept and so which can be used as a basis for his 
subsequent argument. And, so regarded, it is very sweeping. 

Even if he had .said that in every deliberate action we have an 
aim or arc aiming at something, we should have roganled the 
statement, put forward as expressing a fact obvious to everyone', 
and so as needing neither elucidation nor disrussion, as sunicieiitly 
sweeping. But what he does say is more sweeping. In effect, taking 
for granted that there is always something at which we are aiming, 
he commits himself to a general statement about its nature, stating 
that it is alwaj’s dyaOov ti, or, as we may transliterate the phrase, 
a good. 

But besides being sweeping it is obscure. Even if Aristotle had 
said that in all action we are aiming at somi?lhing, we shoultl liavr , 
felt that the statement needed elucidation. But saying as ln‘ rloo 
that we are aiming Jit something good, we have an additional puz/.lr. 
If, instead, he had said that we are alwaws aiming at a ploasmt'. 
or at an honour, or at doing some good action, then we should hm - 
at least suspected he knew what he meant, whether or not we aginc; 
But the meaning of dyaOov is not clear. 

Consequently to discover his meaning we have to find out n* ; 
only what he means when he .speaks of us in a dclibi*rate aiti«-i. 
as aiming at something ri) or .as having a tcAos' nr einl 

but also what lie means by dyaOdv, And (»f tlie.se tasks, plaiiiK' tin- 
former has to be accomplished first. 

Ihe idea, which of course underlies the Ethics, that in all 
deliberate action we have an end or aim, is one the truth of which 
we are all likely to maintain when we first consider action, "aetion” 
being a term which, for shortness* sake, I propose to ust? f‘»r 
deliberate action. The idea goes baek to Plato ; and Mill expresses 
it when he says that all action is for the sake of Jin end. We lake 
for granted that in doing some action there must be some desire 
leading or moving us to do the action, i.e. forming what we call 
our motive, since, as we should s;iy, cdherwi.sc W(? should not l-^‘ , 
doing th*; action; or, for this is only to cxpre.ss the same idea ia 
28 
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other words, we take for granted that in doing the action we have 
a purpose, i.e. something the desire of which moves us to do the 
action. And, taking this for granted, we are apt to maintain that our 
purpose in doing the action always consists in something other than 
the action which w'e think the action likely to cause, directly or 
indirectly, such fus an improvement in our health which w'e expect 
from taking a dose of medicine. 

Further, taking this view of the motive of action, we are apt 
to express it metaphorically by saying that in «any action we have 
an aim or that there is something at which we arc aiming. For 
when we consider, c.g. taking a drug from the desire to become 
healthy, we are apt to think of the thing desired, viz. our health, 
as that by reference to which we have devised the action as what 
is likely to cause it, and so as similar to the target by reference 
to the position of which a shooter arranges his weapon before 
shooting. We are also apt to speak of our purpose metaphorically 
as our end, as being something which we think will come into 
existence at the end of the action. In either case, however, it is 
to be noticed that the terms "end” and "aim" are merely meta- 
phorical exprcssion.s for our purpose, i.e. for that the desire of which 
is m<.)ving us to act. No doubt further consideration may afterwards 
lead us to abandon this view. For certain actions and notably acts 
of gratitude or revenge seem prompted by the desire to do the 
;iction we at least hope w*; are doing, such as the desire to inflict 
an injury to another eciual to that to which he has done us. Yet 
we may not reflect sulhcieiitly to notice this, or even if we do we 
niay fail to notice that such actions require us to modify the view, 
or in.iy even think, as Aiislotle did, that the doctrine may be made 
to apply to them. 

i^l.ito, it may be noticed, expressly formulates this view in the 
(ioyffias. In trying to .^iiow that orators and tyrants have the least 
power in Statc.s, he lays down generally* that a man in doing what 
lie does wishes not for tiie action but for that for the sake of which 
he does it, this being implied to be some result of the action. And 
in supjKirt he urges that a man who takes a drug wishes not for 
taking the drug but for health, and that a man who takes a voyage 
wishes not for the sailing and incurring of dangers but for the 
wealth for the sake of which he takes the voyage. He is, however, 
here obviously going too far in a. .sorting that the man does not 
want to do the action itself, *ov if the man did not want to do the 
action, he would not be doing it. \\ Iiai Plato should have said and 
what would express the view accuraielv is this: "A man undoubtedly 
wants to do what he docs, aial this desire is moving him. But the 
desire is always derivative or dependent. His having it depends mi 

* G^^rgiiis, p. .pi;. 
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his having another desire, viz. the desire of something to which 
he thinks the action will lead, and that is why this latter desire 
should be represented as what is moving him, since it is in con- 
sequence of having this latter desire that he has the desire to do 
the action.” 

The view, therefore, implies the idea thar tne desire to do some 
action is always a dependent desire, depending on the desire of 
something to which we think the action will lead. But, as we soon 
notice, this latter desire must either be itself an independent desire, 
i.e. a desire which docs not depend on any other, or else imply such 
a desire, since otherwise, as Aristotle put it, desire would be empty 
and vain. We arc therefore led to draw a distinction between an 
independent desire and a desire depending on a desire of something 
which we think the thing desired will cause. Aristotle, of course, 
recognized and even emphasized the distinction, but unfortunately 
he formulated it with a certain inaccuracy. He implies that it should 
be expressed as that between to PoiSXcaOai n Si avro, or KaO^ avro, 
and TO PovXcaOai n Si erepov. But the latter phrase must be short 
for TO povXeaOai ri Sia to povXcaOai mpov ti, and, this being so, 
the former phrase must be short for to PovXeaOal n Sia to 
poiSXeaOai ailTo, which, meaning wishing for something in con- 
sequence of wishing for itself, is not sense. The distinction should 
have been expressed as that between to povXeaOai ti pLij 8ta to 
PovX€a0ai €T€p6v Ti and to povXeaOal ti Sia to povXeaOai erepov 
Ti or, to be more accurate, between desiring something not in 
consequence of desiring something else, and desiring something in 
consequence of desiring something else to which we think it will 
lead. And in this connexion it should be noticed that the linglish 
phrase for an independent desire, viz. the desire of something for 
its own sake, which is the equivalent of Aristotle's pouXeaOai ti Si 
auTo, has really only the negative meaning of the desire of something 
which is not dependent on any desire. 

Further, having reached this distinction, we are soon led, as of 
coursf: Aristotle was, to hold that in every action we must have 
some ultimate or final aim, consisting of the object of some inde- 
pendent desire, and to distinguish from this aims which we have 
but which are not ultimate. 

Having drawn this distinction we do not iisk: "Of what sort or 
sorts are our non-ultimate aims?" since obviou.sly anything may 
be such an aim. But we do raise the question: "Of what .sort or 
sorts IS our ultimate aim in various actions?" 

To this question Aristotle's answer is ayaOov ti, since his opening 
statera at covers ultimate as well as non-ultimate aims. And the 
mnst oovious way to ascertain what Aristotle considers our ultimate 
aim i.s, of course, simply to find out what he means by ayaOov, Bui. 

JO 
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as should now be obvious, there is also another way. Like ourselves, 
he must really mean by our ultimate or final aim that the indepen- 
dent desire of which, or, as he W'ould put it, that the desire of which 
KaO' avTo, is moving us to act. Consequently, if he says of certain 
things that we desire and pursue, i.c. aim at, them KaO' awrd, we 
are entitled to conclude that he considers that in certain instances 
they are our ultimate Jiim. Now in Chapter VI of Book I he main- 
tains that there are certain kinds of things, viz. ti/litJ, ^povriais, and 
rjSov/} which arc Sicoicd/ici/a Kal ayairdiiieva KaO* avrd; and to these 
he adds in Chapter VII, § 3, i/ous* and Traaa dperij of which, together 
with TipLij and r^Soinj, he says that though we choose them for the 
sake of happiness, we also choose them St* avrd, i.c. as being what 
they severally arc, since we should choose them even if nothing 
resulted from them. And to say this is only to say in other words 
that in some instances our ultimate end is an honour, in others 
it is a pleasure, in others our being <^poVt/i09, and so on. Con- 
sequently, if we hold him to this, the only possible conclusion for 
us to draw is that he considers (i) that in such cases our ultimate 
end is not dyaOov rt, whatever he means by dyadov, and also 
(2) that our ultimate end is not always of the same sort, so that 
no single term could describe it. We thus reach the astonishing 
conclusion that Aristotle, in insisting as he docs that we pursue 
these things for their own sake, is really ruling out the possibility 
of maintaining that our end is always dyaOov n, or indeed anything 
else, .‘SO that we arc in a position to maintain that he has no right 
to as.scrt that our ultimate end is always an dyaOoi^, even before 
we have attempted to oltuadatc what he means by dyaOov. 

luirtht*!', if wc ii(*xt endeavour, as we obviously slioukl, to do 
this, we get another surprise. Aristotle’s nearest approach to an 
elucidation is to be found in Chapter VI, §§ 7 -11, and Chapter VII, 
I -5. 'llicre he speaks of rd K'aO* aird SicoK-o/icm Kal dyairiopeva 
as called dyaOd in one sense, and gives as illustrations rqo}, dpdvrjai^, 
and ijSovrj\ and he speaks of rd Troir^riKd tovtcov rj di^XaKTiKa 
as calk'd dyaOd in another sense, and he implies that lluse latter 
are Sio}KTd Kal alperd 8t* ercpoi-'* and that ttAouto^ is an illustration.' 
Further, he appears to consider that the difference of moaning is 


elucidated by referring to the fc'iiiner as dyaftl KaO' ai'rd and to the 
latter as dyaOd 8id raCra, i.e. dy'd^a Sid dyaOd KaO' avrd. But this 
unfortunately is no elucidalicm. since to stale a diflerenco of reason 
for calling two things dyaOov i.s 11. t ti. .>tate a difference ot meaning 
t»f dyaOov, and indeed is to imply that the meaning in both cases 
is ilur .same. Nevertheless, these statements .seem intended as an 
eluciilation of the meaning of dyaOov. And the eause for snrpi ise lies 
in this, that if they are takcii .seiiuusly as an eliieidation. the eon- 


* HthicSy r, 7. 4. 
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elusion can only be that dyaOov includes being desired in its meaning, 
and indeed simply means or end. For if they are so understood, 
Aristotle must be intending to say (i) that when we say of some- 
thing that it is dyaSdv /cafl’ aird wliat we mean is that it is iicjKofuvov 
Kal dyarrd/ievw koB' airo, i.e. simply that it is an ultimate end, 
and ( 2 ) that when we say of something that it is dyaSov 8t’ irepov, 
what we mean is that it is SuoKoiievov /cal dyamoftevov St erepov, 
i.c. simply that it is a non-ultimatc end. In other words, if here he 
is interpreted strictly, he is explaining that dya^dv means rtXos, 
and by the distinction between an dyaOov Koff avro and an dya$6i> 
St erepov he means merely the distinction l)ctwcen an ultimate and 
a non-ultimate end. Yet if anything is certain, it is that when 
Aristotle says of something, e.g. nXovros, that it is an dyaOov he 
does not mean that it is a tcAos, i.c. that it is something at which 
someone is aiming, and that when he says of something, e.g. 
or t^povrjais, that it is an dyoBov koB' avro, he does not mean that 
it is .someone’s ultimate end, i.c. what he s^xviks of in Hook VI, 0. § 7 
as TO reAo? to dnXwf. Apart from other considerations, if he did, 
then for him to .say, as he in effect does, that we always aim at dyaOdv 
ri would be to sJiy nothing, and for him to sjx'ak, as he docs, of the 
object of /SovAiyn? as rdyadov wcnild be aljsurd. 

But this being so, what does .Aristotle mean b\- dyaOdv? lli're 
there is at least one statement which can be made with certaint}'. 
Aristotle unquestionablv would have said that where we are ptir- 
suing .something of a certain kind, say an honour, Kaff' avro, we are 
pursuing it w? dyaOov, i.e. as a good. Otherwise there would not 
even have been verbal consistency between his statements, that w» 
pursue, i.e. aim at, things of certain stated kinds, and that wc 
always aim at dyaOov ri. Again. unl(‘.s.s we allow that lu? Wfjuhl 
have said this, we cannot make head or tail either of his puzzling 
statement in Chapter II to the effect that since, as there must bo. 
there is some end which we wish for for its t)wn sake, this end must 
be TayaOov, or, again, of its sequel in Chapter VII, where he 
proceeds to consider what that is to which the term rdyaOtiu is 
applicable by considering wliich of our various ends is a final end. 
bor wc are entitled to ask; ''Why does Aristotle think that if nnc 
discover something to be desired and pursued for its own sake, 
we shall be entitled to say that it is riyaBov}'* and no answer is 
possible unless we allow that he thought that in desiring and pur- 
suing something {( V its own sake wc are desiring and pursuing it 
(jJS ayauou. 

But Aiistotlc in saying, as he would have said, that in pursuing, 
e.g ill! hoiioiii, we arc pursuing it cm? dyaOov could only have meant 
that '..e arc pursuing it in virtue lif thinking that it would possess 
a ccitaii! character to which he refers by the term ayaOov, .so that 
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by ayaOov he must mean to indicate some character which certain 
things would have. Further, this being so, in implying as he does 
that in pursuing things of certain different kinds Kafl* avra we are 
pursuing them ws ayaOa, he must be implying that these things 
of different kinds have, nevertheless, a common character, viz. that 
indicated by the term aya66v. It will, of course, be objected that 
he expressly denies that they have a common character. For he 
says: Se Kal #cat •qSovrj^ ercpoi Kal &ia<fiipovT€s oi 

Aoyoi TovTr) ^ ayaOaJ But the answer is simple; viz. that this 
is merely an inconsistency into which he is driven by his inability 
to find in these things the common character which his theory 
re(|uircs him to find, and that if he is to succeed in maintaining 
that we pursue these things of various kinds ds ayadd, he has to 
maintain that in spite of appearances to the contrary they have 
a common character. 

Nevertheless, though we have to insist that Aristotle in fact holds 
tliat in pursuing any of these things Ka6* avro, i.c. as we should 
say, for its own sake, we are pursuing it ci? ayaOov, we cannot 
escai)e the admission that in doing so he is being inconsistent. For 
to maintain that in pursuing, e.g. an honour, we are pursuing it 
KaO* auTo, or. as we should say, for its own sake, is really to maiii' 
tain that the de.<ire of an lumour moving us is an independent 
desire, i.r. a desire depending on no other. And, on the other hand, 
to niainlain that in pursuing an honour, we are pursuing it ws ayaOov, 
or as a good, is really to maintain that the desire of an honour 
moving us i^ a dopeiuU-nl desire, viz. a desire depending on the desire 
of : omelhing which will jx'ssess the character indicated by the word 
dyaOdi'. ue dc.^if ing an honour only in consequence of desiring .some- 
thifig which will possess tliat character and tliinking that an honour 
will j)ossess it. It is in fad reall}- to maintain that in pursuing an 
honour, our ulliniate aim, i.i\ that the independent desire of which 
is moving us, or what Aristotle would call that which we are pursuing 
KdO* avTo, is not an hoiKuir but a good, i.e. something having 
the cliarader, whatever it may be wJiich is indicated by the word 
nyafi/w, wc desiring an honour (»iily in consequence of desiring a 
good. I he principle involved will become clearer, if we take a dif- 
ferent illuslralion. In C haptev VI Aristotle speaks of 6pav as one 
of the things which arc pursued for their own sake; and if he had 
said that we jniisue dpaw <5s* alaOdvcaOai he would in consistency 
have had to niainlain that whai wc arc pursuing xaf?’ avro is not 
opav but iiujOdvtaOiii^ and that the desire of opdv nu>ving us is only 
a dependent desire, depeiuling oi\ c.ur desiring something else which 
wo tiiink opdv will be. 

It will be objected that tlieie is really no ineim.'ii.*iteney, since 

» hlthiiS, 1,6, II. 
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Aristotle conceives the characteristic referred to by ayaOov as a 
characteristic of an honour and of anything else which he would 
say we pursue KaO* avro, and that to speak of us as desiring some- 
thing in respect of some character which it would have is not to 
represent our desire of it as dependent. In illustration it may be 
urged that to speak of us as in desiring to do a courageous action 
desiring it as a worthy or virtuous action is not to represent our 
desire to do a courageous action as dependent. Kut the objection 
cannot be sustained. For if we desire to do a courageous action, 
as something which would be a virtuous action, i.e. really, as some- 
thing which we think would be a virtuous actimi, although our 
desire docs not depend on a desire of something which wc think 
a courageous action would cause, it docs depend on the desire of 
somethingwhich we think it would be. And as a proof of this depen- 
dence wc can point to the fact that if while having this desire, we 
were to do a good action of another sort, e.g. a generous action, 
the desire would disappear. 

What is in the end plain is that Aristotle cann(.)t succeed in main- 
taining that our ultimate end is always ayaBov n without aban- 
doning his view that wc pursue such things as re/x?/ and dpcTiJ khO" 
avTo, or, as we should ^ay, for their own sake, and maintaining 
instead that we pursue them as things which we think will have 
the character to which the term dynOnv refers. XeviTtheless, in 
spite of having to allow that we are thendn’ attributing irK'onsisteiicv 
to Aristotle, wc have to admit that he in fact holds that in desiiing 
and pursuing certain things for their own sakes we arci desiring and 
pursuing them in respec t c^f their having a certain character, vi/.. 
whatever it be t<j which he refers by the term dyaOov. 

So far th(; only clue reached to the meaning of dyaOuv is tin* 
idea that AristfjtJe used it to refer b; a certain chara(’ti'r possisscd 
by c'crtaiii things, the thought of the jjossession cd which aroiist 
desire for them, and indeed is the c»nly thing which anaises desin- 
for anything, except w’hv.rv. our desire depends on another desire. 

We have now tci try to get to closer quarters with tlur (pu'siion 
of its meaning. Tlie question is really: “What is the cliarac'fer which 
Aristotle cfiiisidered we must tliink would l)e poss(\ssed by some- 
thing if We arc to desire it, independently of desiring something 
else to which we think it will lead, that character being what 
Aristotle used the wcjrd dyaOou to refer to?” 

Here it seems hardly neces.sary to point out that the answer 
cannot l>e “goodness. “ To rule out this answcu’, it is only necessary 
to point out two things. First, if Aristotle had meant l)y dyaOnv 
go< I he Would have had to represent us as desiring for its own 
sake any g^jod activity, wliether <iurs f)r another's, wlu*reas ht‘ alwavs 
implie . that a good ;irtivity which we desire is an activity of onr 
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own, and in addition he would have had to drop, as he never does, 
the idea of a connexion between a good activity and our own happi- 
ness. And second, Aristotle's term ayaOov is always ayaOov nvl, 
as appears most obviously in the phrase avOpoimvov ayaOov and 
in the statement in Book IX, 8, § 8-9, where he says that reason 
always chooses what is best for itself— Tray yap vovs alpeirai to 
pcXrLOTov iavTw — and goes on to add that the man who gives 
wealth to a friend assigns the greater good, the having done what 
is noble (to koAov), to himself. Once, however, we regard this answer 
as having to be excluded once for all, there seems no alternative 
but to attribute to Aristotle a familiar turn of thought to which 
wc arc all very prone and which is exemplified in Slill and T. H. 
Green. 

When we consider what we desire we soon come to the conclusion, 
as of course Aristotle did, that there are things of certain kinds 
which wc desire, not in consequence of thinking that they will have 
an effect which we desire, but for themselves, such as sieing a 
beautiful landscape, being in a position of power, helping another, 
and doing a gocjd anion. We then are apt to ask, "What is the 
condition of our dosiring such things?" and if we do, wc are apt 
to answer - and the tendency is almost irresistible — "It is imp(.>ssiblc 
for us to desire any such thing unless we think of it as something 
which we slKuild like, since, if wc do not think of it thus, we remain 
simply indifferent to its realization. Then, if asked what we mean 
by its being something wo should like, we reply: "Something which 
W(»uld give us enjoyinent, or, alternatively, gratification, or, to use 
a. t(n'in which will cover either, pleasure." riio tendency is one to 
which Mill gives expression when he says that dosiring a thing and 
jiiding it pleasant are two parts of the same plieiioinonoii; and 
(iieen <*xlnbits it when he maintains, as in effect he does, that we 
can ilesire scunething only if we think of it as something which will 
give us satisfactum, i.c. gratification. In maintaining this, wo are 
really maintaining that the thing which we at first thought we 
desin.'d for its own sake, such as seeing a beautiful landscape, or 
doing a good action, is really only being desired for the sake of 
a feeling of enjoyment or gratification, or. to put it generally, 
pleasure, which we think it will rau.se in ns. And correspondingly, 
where wo think of the desire ac moving ns to act, wo are really 
maintaining that what we at first thought is our ultimate end is 
really only our penultimate end or tiie proximate means, and that 
our ultimate end is really a pleasure which wc think this will cause. 
We are, however, apt to think of a thing s giving us enjoyment, 
or alternatively, gratification, as if it were a quality of the thing 
just as w(! think of the huidiiess of a noise as a quality of the noise. 
And our tendency to do this is strengthened by the fact that the 
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ordinary way of stating the fact that something X excites a feeling 
of pleasure, or of gratification, is to say that X is pleasant or 
gratifying, a w^ay of speaking which suggests that what is in fact 
a property possessed by X of causing a certain feeling is a quality 
of X. The tendency is mistaken, since as anyone must allow in the 
end, something's giving us enjoyment is not a quality of it, and 
when W'e say that something is pleasant, we are not attributing 
to it a certain quality but stating that it has a certain effect. Never- 
theless, the tendency exists. And when it is operative in us, we 
state our original contention by saying that in desiring to see a 
beautiful landscape for its own sake, we desire it as something which 
will be pleasant, and that when we arc acting on the desire, our 
ultimate end is the seeing a beautiful landscape as something which 
will be pleasant, thereby representing what on our view is really 
the proximate means to our end as c^ur end. 

This being the line of thought to which 1 referred, it remains for 
me to try to show that it was taken by Aristotle. Before we con- 
sider details, we can find two general considerations which are in 
favour of thinking that he took it. In the first place, if we assume 
it to be indisputable that he thought that there are things of a 
certain sort which we desire fijr their own sake, but that in 
desiring them we desire them in respect of having a certain 
character to which he refers by the term dyaOov, and tluai ask 
"What can be the character of which he is thinking?” the only 
possible answer seems to be: "that of exc iting either enjoynieiM 
or gratification." And in particular two things arc in favour of Ihi- 
answer. First it is easy, from lack of con.sideration, to think of e.\i"t 
iiig pleasure, as a quality of the thing desired— as indeed Aiistcii' 
appears to do wh(m he speaks of virtuous actions (at /car* ap^T-i,i 
TTpd^eisi) as ^ucj€c iJSea and as rjheiai Koff ayra?,' i.e. as pleasant 
virtue of their own nature: and second, the perplexity in which 1 m . 
finds himself in Chapter VI wlien trying to elucidate the meaning 
of dyadov Would be accounted for if what he was referring to w:is 
something which is not in fact a ch.aractcr common to the vaiiuus 
things said to be dyaOd, although he tended to think of it as li 
it was. In the .second place he applies the term dyaOov not only 
to the things which we desire for themselves, but also to the things 
which produce or preserve them, and it is difficult to sec how he 
can apply the term to the latt(?r unless dyaOov means productive 
of pleasure, whether directly or not. In fact, only given this meaning 
is it possible to understand how Aristotle can speak not merely 
but also of ttAovtoj as an dyaOuv. 

'1*. pass, however, to special considerations, we seem to find 
evidi.ncc, and decisive evidence, in a quarter in wliich we at first 

> Jitfhes, I , K, 1 r . 
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should least expect it. At the beginning of Chapter IV he directs 
his hearers' attention to the question: ri xiari> to travrwv 
aKpordrov rwv TrpaKrtbv dyoJBtov, i.c. “What is it that is the 
greatest of all achievable goods?” and he proceeds to say that 
while there is general agreement about the name for it, since both 
the many and the educated say that it is happiness, yet they differ 
about what happiness is, the many considering it something the 
nature of which is clear and obvious, such as pleasure, wealth, or 
honour, whereas, he implies, the educated consider it something 
else of which the nature is not obvious. Then in the next chapter 
he proceeds to state what, to judge from the three mo.-.i 
prominent types of life, that of enjoyment, the political life, and 
that of contemplation, various men consider that the good or 
happiness is, viz. enjoyment, honour, and contemplation. And later 
he gives his own view, contending with the help of an argument 
based on the idea that man has a function, that happiness is ipvxtjs 
€V€py€Ld Ttj /far* apcrrjv rcActai/.* 

IIcMc it has to be admitted that Aristotle is expressing himself 
in a misleading way. His question. ” What is the greatest of goods?” 
can be treated as if it had been the (luestion “What is a man's 
ultimate end?” i.e. rd reAos' to aTrAw?, cf. Book VI, 12, 7. For as 
Book I, Chapter II, § i and Book I. Chapter \TI show, he considers 
that to find what is the greatest good, or the good, we must find 
a man's final end, i.e. tliat which he desires and aims at for its own 
.'Jake, and in Book I, Chapter V he judges what men consider the 
good from what tlu'ir lives show to be their ultimate aim. And his 
an.s'ver to this question, if taken as it stands, is undeniably ab.<iird. 
l-( r, undei.st<'od, it is io the effect that, though all men, when 
a.sked “What is the ultimate end?” answer by using the same word, 
viz. cdSai/toy^a. yet, as they differ about what ^vbaipovia is. i.e. 
really, about the thing for which they are using the word evStiipovia 
io stand, .some u.'iing it to designate jilea.sure, others wealth, and 
so on, they arc in substance giving different answers. S(^me meaning 
by the word cvSaipovia pleasure, others wealth, and so on. But 
of course this is not \Nhat Aristotle meant. He certainly did 
not think that anyone ever meant by ceSatfiov/a either ripi] or 
nXovTos] and he certainly did not himself mean by it tffvxv^ ivepyeid 
ns Kar* apdrrjv TcAtiW. What he uiuloubtedly meant and thought 
others meant by the wonl ceSai/iovia is happiness. Plainly, too, 
what he thotighl men differed abcut was not the nature of happiness 
but the conditions of its realizatum, and when he says that ev^aipovia 
cVcpyeia ns Kar^ dptrrtif rtActae, what he really meaii.s is 
that the latter is what is reiiuiretl foi the realization of happiness. 
Consideration of the Etfu'cs by itself should be enough to convince 
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us of this, but if it is not, we need only take into account his 
elucidation of the meaning of the question "tJ iarw’\ to be sure 
that when he asks core ^ €vhaifiovla* : his meaning is similar 
to that of the man who, when he asks “What is colour?” or “What 
is sound,” really means '‘What are the conditions necessary for its 
realization?” We must therefore understand Aristotle in Chapter IV 
to be in effect contending that while it is universally admitted that 
our ultimate aim is happiness, there is great divergence of view 
cibout the conditions, or, more precisely, the proximate conditions, 
of its realization. 

But, this conclusion reached, we can plainly take one step further 
and conclude that Aristotle himself is in agreement with the view 
that our ultimate end is happiness, and that, taking its truth for 
granted, his Elhics is concerned first to pnjve that it is hy virtuous 
action that it will be realized, and then to work out in detail the 
character of virtuous action, so that we shall be better able to obtain 
our aim. In other words, we can conclude that his real answer to 
the question, “What is to tcAoj to aTrAco?, i.e. cnir ultimate, aim?” 
is not, as we may at first think, tfwxyi^ ivtpyeid tk dpeTijV 
TcXeiav but evSaifiovia, i.i^. happiness. Putting this otherwise, wr 
can say that the accurate statement of his own view is to be 
found in I, Chapter 12, where he gives as a reason why cmaipovla 
is TLfiioVf whereas cIpcTi} is merely cVatrcTor, that it is for tlu^ sake 
of evhatfjLovia that we all do everything elsi‘.‘ 

Now, if by thus gt)ing behind Aristotle’s termin(»I<»gy w<‘ ;iii 
driven to conclude that Aristotle really considered our ultimate eml 
to be always our happiness, C)r alternatively some pailiciilar sta^ 
of happiness on our part -for sometimes he seems to imply lii* 
one view and sometimes the other — wc are also driven to coiichab' 
that, though he at times makes statements to the contrary, he al. .- 
holds that wIktc we arc said to have as (Mir ultimate end n/// 
or cVcpyctGi Tts' Kar dperr'i/ or anything else of a kind which vo 
consider a condition of happiness, the thing in (Question is realh 
according to him <inly our penulliniafe end. and the d(*.sire of it is 
only a derivative desire depending on our desin* of happiness. And 
then it becomes obvious that when lie implies, as he always (I(ks, 
that in d(\siring one of these things we desire it as an ayaOov, wliat 
he means by ayaOov is productive of a state, or rather a fe<.'ling. 
of happiness, i.e. as I think wc may say in this context, a feeling 
(jf plea.surc. b'lirther, this being so, we have to allow that he funtla- 
meiitally misrepresents his own problem. Assuming that wt.^ all 
always have cither a single ultimate aim, or at least, alti^rnatively, 
an .im of oikj s at, what he ostensibly maintains is that we an* 

• ti' (i.e. ivt)aifwvCag) yap xdp^v rri Xoind irdvra irtivTn; rop*' 
Ethics, I. 11, 7.1 
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uncertain about its nature, and that therefore he has to discover 
its nature in order to help us to achieve it. But, as we must now 
conclude, what he is really maintaining is that though the nature 
of our ultimate aim, happiness, is known to us, for we all know 
the nature of that for which the word "happiness** stands, we arc 
doubtful about the proximate means to it, and that consequently 
he has to discover the proximate means. In other words, in main- 
taining iv€py€id ns Kar dperriv reActW to be our ultimate 

end of tlie nature of which we are uncertain, he is putting what 
on his view is really the proximate means to our end in the place 
of what on his view is really our end. And if we ask "How can lie 
have come to misrepresent his own view so fundamentally?'* then, 
if contentions already advanced arc true, we have at hand a satis- 
factory answer. We can reply that the misreprescntatifjn is due to 
his making two mistakes to which we are all prone; first, that of 
thinking of the property of causing happiness as a quality of what 
causes it, and secondlN*, that of thinking that where we are aiming 
at something of a certain kind for its own sake, and so having it 
as our ultimate end, we are nevertheless aiming at it in respect of 
its having a certain character. 

By way <»f conclusion it may be well to refer to an objection 
which will inevitably be raised, viz. that I have been, in effect, 
repre.senting Aristotle as a psychological hedonist, and that to do 
this is abMird. I admit the charge, but do not consider the repre- 
sentation absurd. It seems not only po.ssibIe, but comincm to hold 
that there are a number things other than pleasure which we 
desire lor ilu’ir own sake, and then when the question is raised, 
■ How is it that we desire these things?” to reply: “only because 
tliink they will give us pleasure.” In inv opinion, the reply is 
mistaken, and is m.ule only becau.^e we are apt to think of the 
gratifKatioii nece.s.sanly con.'^equent on the thought that S(unething 
which we have desired is realized as that the thought of which 
excites the desire. But the mistake is a very insidioirs one, as. if 
I am right, is shown by the fact that (ireeii, in spile of all the trouble 
he take.s to point out that Mill falls into it, falls into it Iiiiuselt. 
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No one who is interested in the problem of value and attempts to 
read through the literature on the subject can fail to be struck by the 
extraordinary diversity of opinion. Some of this difference of y'm\ 
is traceable to ambiguities in language; there are various terms 
employed, cacli of whicli, of course, may or may not express any 
valid idea — terms like value, values, kinds of value, sorts of things 
that have value, value-objects, things that have value. Ihc terms 
value and values are subject to and lead to much confusion, even 
on the part of those who are aware of the existence of such a danger. 
Much of the difference may probably be due to two other imporlaul 
factors; first, the education and training in earlier years whereby 
emotional reactions to words instead of intelligent uuderstaiuline 
of their meaning and validity are induced, and, second, the continual 
•reliance upon moral experience, which relianci* may seem to be 
necessary, but which ina)" be invalidated by the coiisidjualioii. 
generally overlooked and unappraist'd, tliat moral, lik(* soual. 
experience might not be what it is if certain \’i(‘ws wvvr not c ult r- 
tainecl and did not prevail. The laltcT possibility would put inoi;il 
and social studies on a plane quite dilfen'ut from that f)f physical 
investigations, for the moral and social inquirer would always ha .r 
to bear in mind that the facts with which he is coiifnailed. and 
which he sc(.‘ks to appeal, may exist to confront him and liis felkiw 
men only in the sense that they ariM* from the acceptance a.i.d 
effectuation of a belief or theory, and would not be but for tl.* 
effectuation of the belief or tlu‘ory. The other factor, that of tb 
influence of education and training upon emotional reactions, i" 
abo important in relation to a study of value, for it is niTCssaiy to 
be on guard against confusing reactions to icords and reac tions to 
objects, things, or situations. 

The question with which contemporary ])hilosophy is mainly 
concerned is one regarding the natun; of value. Other qiic^stiou" 
may also be discussed, such as the incidences of value; but tins latti r 
qiie.stion is sornct.vhat involved, and may bts rc'solved into at lta>l 
two; namely, what has value and where is that which has value lo l>e 
located.^ The distinction bc'twcren these two qtu^stions may ^eiia 
oveidrawn, but its signiticance; may hr. brouglit out by noting that 
a pi rson is said to be just, that wliat is valuable is justici^. that 
therefore value attaches to justice*, and justice is located in persons. 
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In general, it would seem that value attaches to some quality — 
courage, honesty, justice, beauty, and so on — of some person, or 
object, or organization, such as a social system (which may be 
just or otherwise). It may be that some of these things may be" also 
a value or have value, for instance, persons ; or it may be that they 
arc a value only because they possess some quality wliich is a value; 
but this is a point highly disputed and disputable. .Many philosophers 
seem to be of opinion that the question as to what is the nature of 
value requires to be answered before an answer is obtainable to the 
question, what is it that is valuable or what are th(i valuers? Such 
an opinion is again disputable, for some theories of the nature of 
value are such as to give no guidance in the matter. 

These preliminary remarks have been mad(j in order to show that 
the problem of value is complicated, intricate, and full of difficulty 
and obscurity, and that a short article must very definitely be limited 
in its scope. Consequently the pre.^^ent effort is to be directed to a 
consideration of the objectivity of value, and, irven then, only to a 
consideration of some points in connection with that topic, aii>ing 
mainly, though not wholly, from a special type of theory originally 
formulated by, and associated with tin* name of, Professor (i. K. 
Moore. 

It is necessary to be char about the nature of the distinction 
between subjective ai\d olq<rtive wlien used in reference to the 
nature of valu(\ for it is possible that some of the disputation iliat 
has taken place concerning value has been futile because of different 
meanings being attached to these terms. There are two other terms, 
also ambiguous, with which the terms subjective and objective may 
1a-, and indeed probably are, confused: these an- the terms personal 
and impersonal. Ihe latter distinction has arisen partictilarly in 
connection with tli • que stion as to where vahu* is to bo located, and 
the difficult)' involved in it is no doubt in large measure due to a 
confusion between value and values. There are at lea>t some values 
that are personal in that they an* states, conditions, qualities, or 
activities of {XTsons; and ])ossibly. aerording to some opinions, 
persons tlieins(*lves are values and, in fact, tlu' only \alues. Now, 
if it could be maintained lliat all values were pi-rsonal, there might 
be a prima facie case for holding that vaJue was personal. Hut there 
would still be a question as to what this meant and as to whether 
it was justified. 

One obvious iiK’aning is the* if there were no persons, that is no 
values, persons being assumed lo lx* the only valiu'S, then’ could he 
no value, in the same way that there could be no yellowness if there 
were no yellow things. In thi> sen. e, value would bi' dependent on 
the i‘.\istence of thing." that can and do have vahu-. this view, how- 
ever, is not obviously true; and it might be, and is, diaiied by some 
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theories; for there is an obscurity in the word exist\ and what is at 
issue is the relation of value to existence and the ontological status 
of value. It might be true that if there were no values or no valuable 
things in existence, human beings could not and would not know 
value; but there still might be a metaphysical sense of to be, according 
to which value could be said to be e^'cn though no instances of it, 
that is no valuable things, existed. This, of course, is the contention 
of realism. If this were granted, then the fact that values are personal 
could not without further examination of the matter be taken as 
sufficient evidence for the view that value is personal. It is therefore^ 
possible that value is non-personal and objective in this sense, and 
that yet values are personal. If. however, tlie proposition, which has 
been initially accepted, that all values are personal is rejected on the 
ground that some values arc impiTsonal — for instance, a beautiful 
sunset or landscape, these involving no reference to persons at all — 
then the argument for the view that value is non-pt*vsonal and 
objective is considerably strengtheiu'd. It could not be said that 
value is either personal or natural; and the conclusion would be 
that in some sense it is non-natural witliout being personal, and if 
personal implies being mental, then without being mental. Hence the 
terms subjective and objective do nut coincide with the terins per- 
sonal and impersonal or natural. 

There is a second possil)le meaning of the view that value is 
personal. It is that which is bound up with tlu* idea of heini* relative 
to. This idea of relativity has a wider aspect than tliat which is to 
be considered here, for it may bc! held that value is relative, to 
circumstances, or to the situations in which it is found. What i 
being considered here is the idea r)f the re lativity of valut* to piTson^. 
Value is .sometimes .said to be relative to the individual, or sometimes 
to persons in general. Though the lirst meaning of the jn-rsonal nature 
of value wliich has been discussed in tlie jireccding section may 
seem indistinguishable from this view, yet the relativity in (iiieslion 
is not that of the existence of a cpialit)^ bi ing dependent upon tht^ 
existence of what lias that cjiiality. To say iJiat .something is relative 
to an individual is sometimes thought to signify that the sometliing 
in question is subjective; and the latU-r term is supposed to mean 
(to omit the now generally nxogniwd absurdity of interpreting it a.< 
implying a mental .state of the individual) existing only for the 
individual. What n qnirfrs to be emphasized is that being relative to 
docs not nece.s.sarilv signify depending for its existence upon. There is 
no need here to examine and refute any possible account (if any is 
ever forthcoming) of how the rouiulness cjf a square tower is depen- 
dent .:^r its i-xi.stei i.e upon an individual who is viewing the tower 
from -li dance., [here is no more subjectivity involved when the 
individii'il sees the tower as round than wJien he sees it at close 
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quarters as square. If the roundness is to be called relative to the 
individual, it is relative to his seeing the tower under certain con- 
ditions which arc non-individual, objective, and certainly non- 
mental; but it is none the less objective, even though it is not what is 
called a quality of the real tower. The conclusion to be drawn is that 
to say value is relative to the individual is not necessarily to assert 
that value is dependent for its existence upon the individual. The 
idea of the relativity of value to the individual and the idea of thi; 
objectivity of value are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Rela- 
tivity need signify nothing more than a matter of emphasis and 
selection in regard to what is objective; but empheusis and si^lection 
do not turn what is emphasized and selected into something sub- 
jective. Toil may induce a man to concentrate his attention upon 
rest and to be more appreciative of it; war, danger, and disorder may 
lead m(‘.n’s or some men's minds towards, and make them more 
appreciative of, peace, security, and order; and hence, unless value 
is being identified with the sense of value or an attitude towards 
things, varying views of what is valuable, which a^^ well known to 
(*xist, do not point to the subjectivity of value. They may point 
only to the presence of factors which affect the apprehension of what 
is objective, which may even conduce to a failure to apprehend at 
all. Two or more pe(»i)le may differ as to the colour of an object; 
but siicli (liffercnce is not evidence tliat the object has not a specific 
colour or that tJie colour exists only for the indi\idiial. If, however, 
this relativity do< s exist, a special problem, it is true, arises; for just 
as in the case of tilings and their qualities it gives rise to the question, 
what is the r(?c'd natuni of the thing, so in connection with value the 
r lativity has to b<' ili-counted in order to decide, if it can be decided, 
what the value jf anything that is declared to be valuable or other- 
wise actually is. 

The term bein^^ relative to may be and has been given another 
interpretation ; value is something not merely existing for the indi- 
vidual or for persons, but it is something that is made or created 
by the individual in \'irtiie of the fact that he adopts some attitude 
towards things or situations. This is the view against which Professor 
G. E. Moore directed his vigorous onslaught. The best-known form 
of the theory is that which maintains that things are valuable because 
persons desire them or have some emotion or feeling towards them. 
It is quite clear that on sm:h a view if there were no persons or 
creatures having desir s or emotions there would be no such charac- 
teristic as value; it is nor :jui*j correct even to make the latter 
statement because there is no such distinctive quality to be called 
value ; there is only the characteristic of being desired or having an 
emotion towards. This means that vahte is reducible to tenns of some- 
thing else — ^in this cast Lo a subjective process or attitude or state; 
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and in this sense value is declared to be subjective. This view of 
value differs from the first meaning of the proposition that value is 
personal, discussed above, in that according to the latter value is 
recognized as something characteristic of personal states or activities 
or even of persons, while the latter does not hold that value is such 
a characteristic, but that it is nothing different from such a state, 
activity, or attitude. Against such a view it is held that value is 
not so reducible, that it is a unique characteristic of things — ^possibly 
of a great’ number of things different in many respects from each 
other, difficult to classify, and alike only in rcsj^)cct of being valuable 
or having the characteristic value. Value is a unique determination 
of objects; it is something that is judged or valued, not something 
that comes to be when judging or valuing occurs, nor when a thing 
is desired, for it is the value of the thing which is the ground of the 
obligation to desire it. 

This is the objective view of value maintained by realists. The 
objectivity of value has been defended by other theories of a different 
philosophical type; wlicniu they differ fiindainentall}^ from realism 
is that they hold that there is a connection between value and 
mind, while realism denies this supposed connection. As for certain 
obvious reasons this connection cannot be between value and the 
finite mind, recourse is had to the idea of a divine mind in the case 
of a tlieisfically inclined theory such as tliat of Professor Sorley, or 
in the case of idealism to an absolute system interpreted in terms of 
mind. For these thf.'oriiis ol)jectivity means independenci? of finite 
minds; with this realism agrees, but it goes furtluT in maintaining 
that value is not dependent on mind at all, that it is, as it were, a 
character real in its own right, and that, like any other predicate, it 
subsists independently of the subject that judges, values, desires, 
or experiences. This objectivity, stressed by realism, is yet held to be 
quite consistent with the fact that many, if not even most, instances 
of value, complex in nature, have among their constituents feelings 
or consciousness in some other form; for realism in making this 
admission is not admitting that the presence of feeling or conscious- 
ness in such instances is what makes the value of, or gives value to, 
them. In more technical philosophical terminology realism holds, 
first, that there is no analytical connection between value and 
desire nor, more generally, between value and mind; second, that 
the connection between value on the one hand and desire, or more 
generally mind, on the other, is syntlietic, but that this connection 
is not necessary; tliiid, according to some realists at least, that the 
connection between value and obligation is both .synthetic and 
necessary. 

The ooiect of this paper is now to consider some points arising 
out of the idea of the objectivity of value in general, but in particular 
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out of the realist theory. Value becomes a rather remote and tenuous 
quality; and, even on the admission of some of the adherents of 
realism, very little of consequence seems to be inferrible from its 
view of value. Most people are concerned about values or about 
what things are valuable; and the realistic idea of value — ^the idea 
of value being the basic idea or at least one of the basic ideas, for 
realism seems to require two — ^provides no clue in this matter, 
everything depending upon the apprehension of or insight into 
value. The term insight, which is frequently used, is apt to carry with 
it the notion of peculiar difficult}' in apprehending value and the 
need of special power and training. Value, apparently, is very sliy 
and elusive. Realism, of course, cannot and does not assert that every 
claim to an apprehension of value is sound, for error seems possible 
here just as in other matters ; experience bears witness to the diversity 
of opinion regarding what is valuable; and even among realists 
themselves there is considerable diversity of opinion, while the 
values wliicli tliey do accept or declare to be truly values are one or 
more of those accepted for ages by mankind. In the case of varying 
opinion there is, unfortunately, no very clear and precise test to 
be applii'd to reach a decision as to who is right. When one man 
declares an object to be red or cold and another man disagrees, 
means Iia\'e been found for explaining the difference between them; 
but it seems that no such means, at any rate of an indubitable nature, 
have been found for a decision in a coiiHict of opinion about value; 
and all that remains is a somewhat blind submission, so far as many 
an' concerned, to the views of one or other conflicting expert or 
autliority. From the point of view of practice the result is not so 
\rvy different from the theory that value is satisfaction of a hormic 
tendency; in the latter case a person may be mistaken as to the 
nature (in a purely natural sense) of that in which he will find 
satisfaction; in the former case he may be mistaken as to the value 
of the object ; in either case he will be striving after what he believes 
to be good, even though it will not really be so, and he will be doing 
what to some people he ought not to be doing. The view^ that value 
is apprehended through judgment does not help in the difficulty, 
and is in itself somewhat misleading. It docs not help, because 
judgment is not infallible or inevitably correct; and what at most is 
true is that value, in so far as it is apprehended at all, must be appre- 
hended by way of judgment. But even this much docs not appear to 
be quite true on analogy with other matters. What is judged is that 
something (X) has value, just as it is judged that grass is green. 
Value as an ultimate quality is not what is judged, any more than the 
quality green is judged or apprehended by a judgment. The appre- 
hension of the quality is on*' thing; its attribution in the form of a 
* Clarke: The I. vgu of Wilite. p. 233. 
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judgment to something (X) is another thing. Error may occur both 
in regard to the apprehension and the attribution. 

A consideration of the realist view of the relation of emotion or 
subjective attitude to value raises an issue which is extremely 
intricate and diflicult, for questions of psychology arc involved, and 
they might easily lead to a long digression, which must be resisted, 
concerning the conditioning of emotion and the significance of such 
conditioning for the problem of value. Against the view which would 
reduce value to a subjective state or process — ^satisfaction, pleasure, 
or desire — the realist maintains that \^hat must be considered is the 
appropriateness of the response and that this appropriateness is 
dependent upon the value of the object or situation. The response 
or attitude is justifiable only when it is appropriate. This is another 
form of the argument that a thing is not good because it is d(.‘sired, 
but it ought to be desired if and because it is good. Enjoyment of 
a landscape, a natural scene, art, or music is valuable and justifiable 
only if the natural scene is beautiful and the art or music is good. 
In fact, to enjoy what is really ugly or bad is doubly bad. Professor 
Laird* states this position to the effect that “it is necessary to main- 
tain that the rightness of emotion is subordinate to insight and that 
the relevant insight must be insight into values.*’ There occurs here 
that use of the word values which is fairly fn'cpient on the part of 
philosophers, and it is not certain whetluT the plural of \’alue is 
meant or whether the meaning is objects that have value. 'I'Uv. issue 
is a little uncertain in consequence; but it is assumeil hert^ that the 
question raised is whether tlic appropriateness of the response* is 
dependent solely upon the value of tin* ol)ject or upon the meni 
natural character of the object. A naturalistic tlieory, suc h as flie 
desire-theory of value, would probably, with certain qualiikatious 
arising out of the conditions under which the satisfacAion of desires 
is achievable, maintain that the important factor is the real, but 
natural, character of the object, and that the justifiability of desin* is 
dependent solely upon this, the appropriatein’ss or inapj)ropriateness 
of de.sirc being decided by reference? to it, and tlie badness of desire 
being due to a mistaken apprehension of it. 'Fhere is a sens(!, of course, 
in which the response may be said to be always appropriate: in 
normally dcvc*lop(*d adults the response is conditioned by what 
the person takes the nature of the object to be; but he may be mis- 
taken; and the idea of appropriateness involves a reference; to what 
the nature of the thing really is. What the realist is a.s.scrting is that 
to have rightncas of emotion there must be correct apprehension oi 
the objiict or situation; and it must be admitted as true that right- 
ness ci rreotion is ^ ibordinate to insight, for the simple reason that 
nghtti€.\H is being defined by reference to insight or knowledge. On 
* J unJ: The Idea of Value, p. 246, S»;ct. 11. (*f. p. 2j8, Sect. 7. 
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the realist view the nature of the object, insight into which is neces- 
sary, presumably includes its natural character as well as its value 
or non-natural character, but special emphasis is put on the latter. 
Now, it may be difficult to decide definitely, but at least a doubt may 
be expressed as to whether there are convincing reasons for believing 
that the required insight is insight into value rather than merely 
into the natural character of the object. Instruction and correction, 
designed to secure the appropriate emotional response or, in view of 
the absence of any guarantee that value is correctly apprehended 
and hence of any test as to what is the appropriate response, what is 
believed to be the appropriate response, are directed to bringing to 
notice natural qucilitics, and, it may be, structural properties of an 
object or situation. Specific individuals may have an inability in 
apprehending such qualities or properties, and such an inability is 
not different in nature from that found often in regard to other 
matters such as mathematics or even physics; consequently, appro- 
priateness of response is in their case difficult to secure, and even if 
manifested may be only a matter of imitation or of pose. Specific 
individuals may also suffer from abnormalities which rendt-r appro- 
priateness of I'ijsponse difiicult or impossible. But underlying the 
instruction and correction there is the assumption that certain 
qualities call forth a certain emotional response, that is, that there 
are some such primary correlations empirically verifiable, and that, 
;dlowancc being made for conditioning or maladjustment, what is 
necessary to secure the appropriate response is to get the individual 
lo grasp the quality or property. As any object which in the realist 
sense is held to have value has probably one or more such natural 
|:)r()])(Tties, the coriolation between the property and emotion may 
\'ery easily be supposed to be a connection between value and emo- 
tion. The naturalistic theory might thus claim that it could give an 
1‘xplanatioii of appropriateness of emotion without resort to the idea 
«)f a unique quality value and that the latter was superlluous; that 
an emotion is appnjpriatt' because it is a response to the apprehended 
natural quality x and not to the apprehended value of .v; that the 
connection is between the quality and the emotion and not between 
value and the emotion; and that the connection is synthetic and 
necessary in the sense of being empirically verifiable in the majority 
of cases and the exceptions Ix'ing capable of explanation. At any rate, 
the naturalistic case seems ju'^t as strong so far as evidence goes as 
the realist case; and the dispute seems to become merely a matter of 
dogmatic assertion on both ^^ides. The realist atlmits that what is 
appropriate is not analytically contained in the realist idea of value 
imd that the connection between value and emotional response 
is synthetic; and the point of contention is whether the emotional 
response is conditioned by the apprehension of the non-natural 
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quality value or by the apprehension of the natural quality or qualities 
of the object. 

This controversy about the appropriateness of response is connected 
with a more general topic which raises one of tw^o other points re- 
quiring to be discussed. The one point is the relation between value 
and obligation. The notion of appropriateness of emotion, of course, 
is one concerning what ought to be the emotion. Professor Laird* 
asserts that “there is a necessary and intrinsic connection between 
value and obligation,'* to wliich the qualification is added: "in every 
instance in which the thought of value may be a guide to action." 
Tliis means that the idea of obligation is not obtainable by analysis 
of the idea of value, nor is it deducible from it; and consequently 
the idea of obligation is a basic idea like that of value. As value is 
said by some realists to be "that which ought to be," it is not clear 
whether all realists hold that value and obligation are both equally 
fundamental. There is a difference here which is important. Accord- 
ing to the one view, to apprehend value is to appreliend obligatori- 
ness, the latter being apparently regarded as a characteristic of value, 
and as objective therefore as value; according to the other view, 
obligation is a mattcT of attitude or response and hence subjective. It 
is questionable wJietlior some realists are siiHiciently careful in making 
their position cl<*ar, for tliey write as if they understood obligation to 
be a response — intrinsically appropriate- -to value. In adilition to tlie 
question whether realism intends to assert that the appn‘lu‘nsion of 
value is the apprehension of obligatoriness, theni secerns to !>• 
obscurity or confusion regardiiig the nature of obligation; there is 
the question whetlier the apf)n!hension of value givis rise to a sense* 
or awarejiess of obligaticni, and thent is tlie question whether tlu’ 
apprehen>ion ought to gh e rise to such a sense or awareness. 'I'liese 
two questions may sugg(‘st ov(‘r-refined complication; but the. point 
at issue is whether the appropriate n sponse to value is tlui psycho- 
logical sense of oldigation itself or sorni? otlier emotion wliich ought 
to occur. 

An important issue requiring considtTation is whether the realist 
theory of value tils in with or throws light upon the nature of obliga- 
tion. As value is often declared to be "that which ought to be." 
and as this phnise .sc'ems to be full of difficulties, it is expedient that 
a beginning should be made with an examination of it. Now, it is 
not at all obvious that the apprehension of value reveals to us tliat 
it is what ouglit to be, and the statement probably involves a con- 
fusion bctwc( ii value and values, or things that have value. What is 
probably im*ant, and what would be generally admitted to be true, 
is tJt.i' valuable ti.ings ought to exist. Secondly, the assertion that 
v'Mwt v. hat ought to be is not based on tlie apprelicnsioii of value, 

* Study iti Marat I’/irarv, (h. ii, p. 25. 
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but probably on the experience of obligation, and on an analysis of 
it in the first instance, the theory of value being built up to conform 
to what the analysis of obligation seems to require. Thirdly, there is 
a wide gulf between value as that which ought to be, and the nature 
of obligation; and a doubt must be expressed whether the realist 
view bridges this gulf. The idea of obligation implies that value not 
merely ought to be but ought to be through hu^nan agency \ and even 
then what so ought to be are valuable things. Value may be realized 
witliout human agency; beauty, for instance, is realized in nature 
quite independently of human effort. It even seems that there is no 
necessity to admit that to realize beauty by way of art is an obliga- 
tion; it does not seem to be an obligation to realize beauty for the 
sake of beauty; in fact, this has often been admitted; wliat has been 
maintained, though hesitatingly, in recent times to be an obligation 
is tlie promotion of beauty so that people may enjoy beautiful things ; 
and the realization of beauty by way of art is obligatory in reference to 
such an objective, with an implication of a certain level of personal 
being thereby attained. Fourthly, there is considerable ambiguity 
in tlie meaning of the phrase to be. In a very important metaphysical 
sense value is. Some realists* declare tliat value is not an existent 
which comes into being with temporal existenls or ceases to be when 
they cease to be. TJie sense, therefore, in which value is must be a 
sense different from that in which value comes to lx* through human 
agency. Tlie latter sense is that value ought to be realized in the form 
of a valuable temiioral existent; but to be realized is not the sense 
in wliich value is. 

'riie dilliculty here seems to be a real and an important one. The 
tiieory that value is objeetiv’o and independent of individuals renders 
'lumeaiiing the idea of an obligation to pursue value, in so far as 
obligation is taken to mean the pursuit or attainment of value. This 
is a difficulty whicii attaches to any theory, such as that of Professor 
Sorley,* wliich argues for the objectivity of value. The great idealists 
from Plato onwards, says Professor Sorley, have always recognized 
tlie values of goodness, truth, and beauty, whicli liave been regarded 
as tlie true realities, and as such persisting eternally; the eternal 
validity of these may have nothing to do with their realization in 
consciousness; and tliey have a validity wliich is independent of 
their inadequate realization in the world or recognition by its inhabi- 
tants. The realist declares that the cxemplilication of value in lein- 
poral instances is not to be confiLsed with the being of value, that 
what is worthy to be is worthy in xactly the same sense before any 
particular instance of it exists as it is after it exists, and that existence 
IS not a necessary presupposition of value, for it may undoubtedly 

* ('larke; The of Value, p. i.so. 

» Moial Vaiites and the Idea of (iod. p. 
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attach to the potential or subsistent.* This view follows that of 
Professor G. E. Moore, in his Principia Ethica, where the distinction 
between the real and existent is vigorously emphasized. It follows 
from such views of value that value is not affected by man’s pursuit 
or non-pursuit of it; its fate is independent of anything which human 
beings may or can do; they cannot create it nor can they destroy it. 
Wherein, then, lies the obligation to pursue and attain value? 

Plato, it will be remembered, maintained in the Republic that the 
type of State-organization outlined by him was nonc-thc-less desirable 
or valuable, even though conditions made its realization impossible. 
But if the value is there irrespective of its actualization in a temporal 
existent, what does it matter whether it is actualized or not ? The 
only answer seems to be that in some respect its actualization itself 
is of value ; and that it is because of this value attaching to realization 
tliat obligation comes to have meaning. In order to understand 
obligation it is necessary to interpret what ought to be as what 
ought to be realized, that is, in temporal form and through human 
agency. If this is so, the realist view of value requires to be at least 
modilied in some way; for otherwise no connection, synthetically 
necessary^ or otherwise, is discoverable between value and obligation. 
The difficulty just stated is almost one of inner contradiction in the 
theory; for according to it value is a purely objective quality inde- 
jx?ndent of any attitude of individuals and independent of realization, 
while yet, in order to interpret obligation, this objective value must 
be sui)plomented by a value which belongs to tlie realization of I he 
former by human beings. 

There remains for consideration tlie second of the two j)oinl< 
previously referred to, one of wJiich was tlie idea of obligation. 
I'liis .second point is one concerning tlie idea of greater and h ss vaha . 
and its jixissible meaning on the realist view of value. Professor 
(j. E. Moore, in his Principia Ethica, maintains that good (or valin j 
is an ultimate, simph*, unanaly.'^able predicate; and in expoundiuL- 
his notion of organic unities declares that the value of a whole nevd 
not coincide witli the sum of the values of lh(^ parts or constituents, 
but may be greater or less than that sum. Other realist writers hav« 
followed him in this, and speak of greater aiul less value. The question 
that arises is whether it is possible to use sucli an idea at all so far 
as the realist theory is concerned. That in i)ractice such a principle 
of more and less value is used must be admitted. It may even hi? 
necessary for tlie interpretation of human experience as well as for 
making decisiuii;. concerning conduct. That, however, is another 
matter. What is n^levant here is that no idea or prevalent inode of 
spet.:- should be . dopted uncritically by a theory but that its ado])- 
tio.i luidd be shown to be con.si.steiit with and intelligible in terms 

' St i- ( JjirUc; I he Ln»ii cj Vtdiu\ pp. 154 155, 15O, jpi. 
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of its basic conceptions. Realism may be capable of providing a 
justification of the idea of greater value or of being more valuable] 
but it is necessary to point out that there is a difficulty, and one that 
requires to be met. It is true that, to use an analogy, one yellow may 
be said to be more yellow than another yellow; it is also true that one 
cold may be said to be more cold or greater than another cold. 
Whether such analogies are helpful it is difficult to say, for they might 
be taken to signify that value is a rather complicated affair. The 
analogy of yellow suggests a standard yellow with which other yellows 
are compared; but one yellow plus another yellow do not yield a 
quality yellow which is more or less yellow than cither or both of 
these. The analogy of cold suggests physical units of heat which arc 
measurable, and which provide an intelligible basis for speaking of 
greater and less cold. Either analogy may suggest the fusion of two 
or more things either yellow or cold in such a way that a cleiinite 
yellow or a definite temperature results. Docs realism imply that 
anything analogous to these possibilities is applicable in the case of 
its conception of value? Docs it hold that the value of one thing may 
fuse with the value of another thing, and that there is a single resul- 
tant value in a manner analogous to the fusion of two bodies whereby 
their respective temperatures become adjusted and give rise to a 
resultant tomi>crature which is that of the mi.xture? Does it believe 
that the value of one thing can be added to the value of another 
tiling? Does it on the analogy of a standard yellow believe that there 
is a standard value? Professor Laird* discusses standards of value, 
but tliroughoiit he seems to be concerned with the fact that people, 
including philosophers themselves, do weigh the value of one thing 
against the value of another, and do judge one thing to be more 
valuable or less valuable than another; and his special problem is 
lo show how this is done. What is at issue, of course, is not this but 
tile question whether all this is consonant with a realist view of value 
as a simple, ultimate, unanalysable quality, and whether on such a 
view the notion of a standard of value is permissible. Resort to 
intuition docs not help, because there remains a question as to what 
is intuited, as to what is meant by more and less value. In actual 
judgments about the value of things it is probable that there is much 
confusion between the terms value and values; even the latter term 
lias two meanings -first, things that have value ; second, tlie plural of 
value, which is a very quest iojuible one. It is probable, too, that, 
since it is values, that is things having value, that are of interest, 
and as values have other properties than that of being valuable, 
these other properties affect one’s estimation of their value and lead 
to varying estimates by different people. Probably also in many cases 
what is really meant hy greater value is a greater number of instances 
* I'hc Idea oj Value, Ch. x. 
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of value or even a deepened sense of value. Because of such confusions 
it may be thought that to speak of greater or less value is quite clear 
and intelligible and justifiable. These considerations, however, remain 
irrelevant to the question whether value, as understood by realism, 
can be regarded as having degrees. 
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FROM DISENCHANTMENT TO 
CONSTRUCTION 


MICHAEL KAYE. M.A., Pii.D. 

Notwithstanding persecution, the Jews have clung staunchly to 
God. But so have others. And is there any man's life which is free 
from the persecution of Death, which is not finally futility? “Surely 
every man w.Tlkcth in a vain show”; “his days are .as a shadow that 
passeth .away.” 

Not that life and the world merit condcmn.ation simply for the 
rcJison that “tlu^rc is no new thing under the sun.” With perfection 
all around, novelty miglit posse.ss no charm. If vanity and repetition 
exist togetlicr, it is precisely bec.ausc there is repetition of the vain. 
Thus to-day tlu're. is vigorous effort at social betterment ; but similar 
efforts have been in the past - similar toil, similar failure, and 
similar martyrdom ; yet permanent .achievement i$ still for the future, 
“'l liat wliich is crooked c.annot be made straight : and that which is 
wanting canmit 1 h> numbered.” If, then, without pessimism one 
ma>' prophes\' future earthquakes, why should one be thought 
fainthearted if, in a spirit o{ scientific detachment, one predicts a 
continuity <if social uplieaval and de>truction? But suppose we 
imagine a universal ])eace establi.'^lu^d and even prolonged: shall 
we bo wise to consiili-r it (lee])-rooted? We ha\'e to remember the 
powerful men who have rejected siu'h a Peace as ni»t merely a dream, 
i)u* a sickly dream. Doubtless the thought of Per]ietual Peace is a 
fascination to the .aaisiums, the studious, the compa.ssionate. and the 
timorous; but virility .^eems to find it .siitfivating. I'lius in the world 
of men it is not simjily that there has hcvn no consolid.iliiiii of per- 
.sistent progre.^s towards a goal univer.<ally accepted: more disturbing 
is that as yet llieia* is no such goal which has won universal accept- 
ance. Peace or War, Partnership or P.\ternalism, thgani/atioii and 
Security or hVeedoin and Uncertainty. Snrticienev and Kqiiality or 
Wealth and Poverty, Material Power or Spiritual Power —the dis- 
junctions hen* are many and urgent, ami there is still no discovered 
way to their final resoluticm. ICven, then, as we dismi.ss as mere 
romanticism the idea of a (a Iden Age in the past, from which all 
siilxsequcnt history has been as degcneraticai, we have still to protest 
that such an age is not eithei onr troubled aiul ilangerous present, 
or the future so far as it lends it.scif at all to disi erninent. Nor does 
the dawn of social perfia tion appivir more near or certain than that 
complete, extinction of life on earth which is foretold by modern 
astronomy. 
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Of course, it is easy to rhetorize that even for man — or at any 
rate for the more fortunate of his kind — the world is not bad with- 
out qualification. Regrettably its goods are frail and fleeting, yet 
still they are actual and multifarious, and in divers degrees rapturous 
for the moment that they last. Progress may be an illusion, and 
man’s fmitude certain; yet knowledge, beauty, friendship, adventure, 
vigour — ^these things remain for his delectation. Though the end 
must be tragic, the passage may be spirited. Amid a mass of frustra- 
tion there may be snatches of joy. l.^t us, then, live while we can ; 
let us not surrender before we must. 

But a consideration more objective, and perhaps more imix)rtant, 
is that even though the world be unacceptable to man, its goodness 
may yet be :ibsolute — for God. The world is not of our own making, 
nor primarily for our own judgment. It is not our respoasibility, 
nor with any completeness can we grasp it or relish it. Even if it 
be allowed as incontestable that from his own standpoint it would 
have been best for man that he should never have been born at all, 
yet still this does not mean tliat his origin and perpetuation are 
accidental and lamentable from the standpoint of the world. It is 
grossly untrue that man is the measure of all things. Man is a part 
of the world, and not the world a i»rt of him. In so far as by his 
will man alters the world, it is because it is integral to the world 
that so he should do. Otherwise it ignores his will, as in every cast- 
it eludes his span. Man is an clement of the world, and the world 
is not his, but God's. Should, then, man condemn the w»»rld, this 
can hardly be of metaphysical importance. It is God’s will that 
matters originally .and finally. We have been i)laced in the world 
not for (rtir own delight, but for His. Wo may revile the iidiumanit \ 
of Gcal’s cruelty, yet what we intend to be rebellion God fiiab 
inevitable obedience. "Therefore I hated life; because the work 
that is wrought under the sun is grievous unto me.” "When 1 
applied mine heart to know wisdom, then I beheld that a man canni;. 
find out the work that is done under the sun.” Neverthtdess, this is 
"the conclusion of the whole matter; hear God, and keep His com- 
mandments; for this is the whole duty of man.” 

But is such divine existence credible; and, if it is, how may it 
help us? 

The credibility, it may be said with Professor Kemp Smith.* 
cannot be guaranteed by argument : its basis is intuition. Wc feel 
inexpugnably that Reality is Mind and its objective product. But 
once the truth of this intuition is respected — and it is not irrational 
to respect it if, as indeed is the case, we cannot disprove it— wc can 
unCiTst.and how the permanence of reality as an object of ex])crience 
is ds-iured, notwithstanding our own ephemerality; we can undcr- 
' Is Divine lixislence Credible ? 
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stand how reality is comprehensible, because comprehended, not- 
withstanding our failure to grasp it ourselves, and that for our science 
the rationality of the world is not more than a pragmatic postulate ; 
we can understand how reality is unified' — because it is the articu- 
lation of unity— notwithstanding that from electrons to elements, 
from matter to life, from life to mind, and from temporal particulars 
to eternal univcrsals, there arc jumps which our thought finds it 
difficult to bridge ; we can understand how in the reality where there 
is succession as a fact, there is the repetition which renders compre- 
hension more easy; we can understand how there is in reality a 
pervasive adoration — the whole world sings that it is all very good — 
notwithstanding the distresses and the tears of men. Thus our 
concept of universal deity seems to reinforce the fundamental 
presuppositions of scientific method, .and to indicate how it is that 
the disinterested contemplation of ordered fact .should appear so 
supremely worth while. But for this reason it becomes all the more 
important that we should avoid confusion as to the direction which 
this concept may give — or may fail to give — to our human morality. 

Above all, wc have to recognize that from the excellence of the 
world for God it is not a necessary inference that the world is intended 
fur the good of man. We must face the challenge in the opening 
picture of Bertrand Kusseirs .'1 Free Mans Worship. Wc must notice 
that preci.sely this is the difficulty of Theism, tliat, our earthly life 
])eing as it is, faith in (hid's love of men can be maintained only by 
faith in peisonal iinmortality, while yet ultimately the latter faith 
imi.<t be allowed to be dependent on the former. I3ut there is no such 
circle in our view of the world as essentially God's cxpre.ssion and 
vision. For now it becomes simply unwarrantable dogmatism to 
liold that God’s good is the irrefutable assurance of man’s good. 

I he world that is (iod’s image and thought is the wmld in its abso- 
lute totality, the world in its diversity and prodigality. Therefore 
its Author appears as a mathematician, certainly, but not less con- 
sj)icuously as tlie creator of stupendous drama, in which, though 
we may imagine that the whole is beauty, there is, besides comedy 
and idyll, abundant tragedy at once of the trivial and of the great. 
What David Hume= and J. S. MilB adduce as to human failure and 
human suffering need not disconcert our concept of Pantheism. 
The Author of Natun' is the same as the Author of the Sermon on 
the Mount ; and Nature, for all its amenability to tlie vision of beauty, 
is in large measure desti active of what men would cherish. Dr. Inge 
has said : "Whereas in the Being there are no negative signs, in values, 

* Cf. J?. M. Liiiiij'; "The ('oiKcptioii of Keality as a Wholo." in Journal oj 
ipiilosophical Studies, January lo.Ui iuid C D. Hruail: The MiuJ and Its riace 
in Nature, pp. 17 j8. 

* Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion. 3 Natioc. 
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and most distinctly in moral values, evil is no mere defect of being, 
but, to our minds at least, positive disvalue. This does make the 
identification of existence and value difficult."* I would say that it 
makes it impossible, and this for the reason that here the measure of 
value is appreciation by man. But there is no difficulty in the identi- 
fication of value and existence if we regard as value what is 
appreciated by God. But in this case we have to reiterate that value 
for God may definitely involve the absence of value for man. This 
was perceived by St. Paul. The Potter has power over the clay, of 
the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another unto 
dishonour. Yet our metaphysical picture is in large agreement with 
Dr. Inge’s: 'T mean by reality a kingdom of absolute or intrinsic 
values."^ “I'he doctrine of values implies a super-individual subject, 
for whom the values are actual. ”3 But these values which are actual 
for God do not .seem to be essentially and primarily such as arc 
esteemed by men. Rather I would urge with the Absolutists that it 
is not merely to misinterpret, but to impovcrisli, reality, to regard 
humanity as either the centre of its actuality or the goal of its nisus. 
Of course, reality for (iod includes humanity, but also it includes 
much else. No doubt, also, as experiencers, men appear not merely 
as God’s objects, but seem akin to Him as subject. Into a certain 
selection of the multitudinous characters of His spontaneous crea- 
tion, God seems to delight in a vivid self-projection. Yet it may 
still be a feature of the universal drama that those characters which 
arc like to God most should be dc.stined for the greatest fall, “'l lic* 
religious man," writes Dr. Jacks, "so far as I understand him, is 
endowed with a keen and persistent sense of the difference between 
good and evil. "4 Rather I would agree with F. H. Bradley, that 
what men call good and evil, the religious man is sensitive air 
alike contributory to the perfection (jf Reality as the vision »it 
Absolute Mind. Though an important truth from our own stand 
point, it is not evidently so from the standpoint of the divine, that 
"We ourselves arc the most interesting products of the universi- 
we are trying to understand. It seems a religions conviction that 
God is actual, and His experience* blessc;d, (‘ven though men he a.i 
the leaves of the forest. “Of old hast thou laid the foundations i»f 
the earth: and the heavens arc the work of thy hands. They shall 
perish, but thou shalt endure." "The Lord gave, and the Lord hatli 
taken ov.ay ; h>esscd be the name of the Lord." 

If, then, God’s support of men against ‘Nature* is doubtful, it is 
likewise not evident that among men He fav«jurs the righteous against 
the wi( ked. The righteous may make a kiiifl of Pascal wager as o 

» hi Philosophy, April 1934, P- P- * 5 *- 

’ Of}, fit., p. r-j'). 4 Fn Science and Religion (1931), p- 

5 iJr. F-. I'. op. cit., j>. 1O4. 
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God's promise of beatitude to His disciples, and they may believe 
that, despite appearance. His word will be surely accomplished — 
if not here, then in the hereafter. “Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous, but the Lord dclivereth him out of them all.” llierc is 
the difficulty, however, that the righteous arc not easily recognized. 
For it is not merely that God sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust ; even more challenging is the prosperity of the wicked and 
the tribulation of the righteous; wherefore men's judgments con- 
cerning God's wishes might seem to be in need of revision. Moreover, 
thrse documents, individuals, and groups that purport to testify 
as to God's declcirations are so many and frequently contradictory, 
that it becomes wellnigh impossible, from any impartial standpoint, 
to decide for the supreme authority of any; not such divine revela- 
tions can help us, for example, to discover for a certainty whether 
(iod is rather for exclusiveness and war than for universality and 
peace, or for the latter rather than for the former ; nor is it here a 
comforting reflection that those against whom their opponents 
would have invoked the divine wrath as against diabolical oppressors, 
have yet .so often, with .sincerity and fervour, thought their cause 
divinely sacred. Finally, that their righteousness or obedience to 
God might be absolute, the righteous should not complain, but 
should persist in their accpiiescence, even though God inflicts on 
them evil, and this after having proiuLsed them good; they must 
willingly accept from God everything whatsoever, not least deceit 
and .suffering and death in return for their excellent obedience; they 
cannot, therefore, with any logical justification, expect as certain a 
divine reward; nor can they be sure that the punished are the 
rebellious, or that the rewarded are the obedient. In no way, there- 
fore, docs God seim clearly to indicate those who are more obedient 
to Him than other. s. 'fhis does not indeed mean that in a stniggle, 
so long as the struggle is actually proceeding, it is logically absurd 
that each side should believe that it is itself the divinely favoured; 
for to each side, of course, the liolief may be valuable pragmatically, 
and it can be pragmatically tlisproved only b\' final defeat. It does 
mean, however, that ultimately we are invited to acknowledge that 
the vaiKpiished. im less than the victors, the wicked as well as the 
righteous, the apparently rebellions equally with the apparently 
ol)cdicnt, are expressive of Gods natureand involved in His blessed- 
ness. 

Admittedly, tlicn, Fautiieism does not seem to clarify oiir morality; 
but at the same time it need nut obscure it; it allows our morality 
to shine by the light which is its own. For the excellence of the 
World for God by no moans makes it man’s definite duty to respect 
it as good for himsHf. Rather it might seem conformable with the 
divine ]xirfcclion that man should revile reality as, on the balance, 
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hurtful, wasteful, tyrannical, and odious. In God's reality there are 
included the selfish, the grasping, and the cruel; there are included 
not less those who are ardent for service and reform. As we consider 
both the gospel of Nietzsche and the gospel of Jesus, it docs not 
appear that, from the divine standpoint, cither has precedence, or 
either is superfluous. Even, therefore, should the altruistic conclude 
that their purpose is finite, destined to frustration and final failure, 
they may still believe that their moral allegiance, against impossible 
odds, is itself divinely ordained. Not, of course, that this should 
reconcile them to the divine universe as it appears to men ; they 
must still protest that, from the human standpoint, the universe 
seems exuberant^ evil; to the universe which is itself the source 
of their impulse to transform it, they need not feel that they arc at 
all obliged to render an unconditional obeisance. But fn)ni their 
recollection of the excellence of the world for God, it is open to Iheni 
to extract this measure of consolation at least, namely, the per- 
ception that their moral heroism is not merely not met a physical ly 
absurd, but is even metaphysically necessary. 'Ihus Pantheism, 
while ineffective for the dissuasion of the selfish and the brutal, is 
also not contemptuous of the benevolent. It is not conspiciiouslv' 
adapted to iaspirc morality originally and ])f>sitive]y ; but it need 
not paralyse, or even depress, that im)ral enthn.siasm which is already 
actual. What reveals value in facts universally should not ev«)ke 
disparagement of the fact of moral seriousness. If an\ lhing, it might 
be thought an important item of the divine pinfection that men 
should play their moral drama as though the ])art in its (‘ssence wen* 
the principle of the whole. 

Moreover, even though impotent to generate moral elfort, Pan- 
theism may yet nourish it by providing it with a definite goal 
If men would achieve for their fellows whatsoever is good, then it 
tells them that the highest good is the vision as enjoyed by (icd. 
It is precisely this vision, then, that it becomes the task of mi'ii 
moral to endeavour to actualize in men nniversally. It is for altruistic 
education to arouse in each pupil at once? a longing for this vi>ion 
for him.self, and a passion for its attainment by all (ithers. Yet this 
also must be noticed by Pantlieisin: that .such an education may 
find itself resisted. There may be an obstinate rejection not merely 
of its moral solicitation, but even of its selfish prescription; iml a 
few men seem as tliough divinely ordained not merely to deride tin* 
good of others, but to misinterpret their own. As for th(‘ men who (k> 
indeed aspire to the divine vision for themselves, while yet indifferent 
to its enjoyment by their fellows, these also do not find achievcMiient 
easy in the face of temptation, incapacity, and hostility. Yet by no 
means are the most succe.ssful in divine self-culture those wlu' would 
mightily fulfil morality. Thus "The beatific vision can be seen by 
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few and described by none. Nevertheless, it is a fact. As Whitehead 
says, ‘The fact of religious vision is our one ground for optimism.' "* 
But I think that the human, as distinct from the divine, possession 
of beatific vision is better described as an aspiration than as a fact. 
It is not even obvious that the distribution of infinite experience to 
finite expericncers, of an infinite object to finite subjects, is at all 
what the divine reality allows. In this reality morality emerges and 
discovers a goal ; but it is a presumptuous conclusion that the goal 
will be reached or that the effort will persist. 

So our main reflection is this. Granted the perfection of infinite 
vision to God, it docs not follow that the divine perfection must be 
beneficent to man also, while yet the infinite vision is only God's, 
and not man's own. But it is for man to aspire to make it his own; 
and, as a moral man, he should struggle for its achievement by men 
universally. Vet as a suffering man he should not be expected to 
thank (iod; but he will be wise to meditate, to the degree that 
reality permits him, on his essential identity with God. Therefore, 
also, h(‘ shfjiild not wish to petition Ciod, though he may find it 
cleansing and invig(.)rating to allow a figurative expression to his 
liopes ; of course, his supplication of (iod may be divinely determined, 
but it is not with any clearness the necessary or the unfailing con- 
dition of his good. In his moments of joy it is fitting that man should 
adore (iod, but he should see to it that his adoration is spontaneous, 
and not the gross ct)in of the petition which is sycophantic. Best, 
however, i^ it with man when his adoration of (iod is as Ciod’s .sclf- 
adoralion, when it is as something inevitably pervasive of divine 
coiuiminion. liven so. however, it seems to be man's part that, while 
he r(*inains human and finite, he slumld recollect, even at the very 
iiK.unent when he imagines that he has glimpsed the universal light, 
his obstreperous r)bligations tt) the cave. Not for man, then, seems 
divinely intended that comprehensive concentration which is God’s; 
for though Cii)d may relish human suiferings as essential to the 
])er[ectioii of the whole, it likewise appears involved in this per- 
fection that certain men should have the character of altruism, 
should be stung to fury by the .sufferings of their fellows. Such is the 
universal drama and the divine blessedness. 

» \V. U. op. cit., p. 150. 
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AN APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY 

PROKBSsim JARKD S. MOORE 


The first important question which confronts the teacher ol an intro- 
ductory course in philosophy is likely to be the question as to how 
he may best approach the subject of what philosophy is, how to 
approach it in such a way as to pique the curiosity and excite the 
interest of the student from the beginning. After considering this 
question many times, it has recently occurred to the pre.scnt writer 
that it might be helpful to make this approach by way of a parable, 
an allegorical account of what seem to be the three basic human 
dcsire.s — the desire to live, the desire to enjoy life, and the desire to 
understand life. He accordingly offers this suggestion for whatever 
it may be worth, and presents the following little tale as at least oiu; 
possible working-out of that stiggestion. 

Once there were three brothers wlio-se names were jolm, jean, 
and Joljtm. As they approached manhood it becanu! necessary for 
them to set forth upon the .search for a liveliln.xnl, but before they 
did .so they decided to meet together one day tind reveal to one 
another their ambitions and hoixs for the future. On this occa>ion 
some such conversation as the following ensued. 

The elde.st brother, John, was a burly fellow, with no nonsen.- - 
about him. ‘‘llie world is a hard place.” he saiil. "at least, that s 
what everyone tells us, and from what I ha\'e lujen able to make oat 
it mu.st be so. .•\fter all, the one thing needful in life is to i IV! , 
and I propo.se to .satisfy that re<iuireinent, come wh:it may. 1 sli.t” 
go into .sfjme business, shu t at the bottom, and work my way I'p 
to the top. \\’licn I get there, then I may htive lime to look about me 
and .sec wh;it pleasures the world may litive to offer; but until then. 

I shall not allow myself to be swerved from my course by :m\ 
allurements of the sen.ses or any thoughts except those which are 
necessary to guide me in the attainment of my end.” Xow it must 
be admitted that ,)ohn was a man of d»;lermination, ami Ixang a man 
of determination lie wi'iit ahead and got what he was looking lor; 
but he mi.ssed n.any things by the way, and when he attiiined his 
goal lie was far from .satislieil, and instond of finding ha])pinc.':s as 
he had ho|x;(l to do, he lived, 1 am afraid, a rather fretful old age, 
bm*-.! with liiiriseif, at odds witJi the world, and a dreadful nui.san' e 
Co i.is fiiend.s. 

jean, the second brother, was of more sensitive nionld. lie listened 
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rather contemptuously to what John was saying, and could hardly 
contain himself until his turn came to speak. “In what way/' he 
then asked, “is the life you arc talking about any better than that 
of a goat or an earthworm, or even of a weed or a microbe ? Of course, 
one must live — that goes without saying; but what is the sense of 
just living, like any other creature? As for me, I intend not only to 
live, but TO ENJOY LIFE while I live; and not to wait for happiness 
to come after the struggle for life is over; for if I do, I may never 
find it." And who will say that Jean was not right in so censuring 
his brother’s narrow outlook? He was of a happy disposition anyway, 
and though he was never so successful financially as John was, he 
was certainly a far pleasanter companion ; and when he came to die, 
he had many to mourn him and to rejoice that they had known 
him. 

'flic youngest brother, Jolyon, listened in thoughtful and dignified 
silence to all that his elders said, and when they were through he 
continued in silence for some little time, until his brothers showed 
signs of cx)nsi(lerable impatience. “Out with it," said John, “what 
arc yon going to do with your life?" And Jean showed by his looks 
if not by words that he, too. was eager to know what the youngster 
of the family was thinking. At last he broke his silence. “There are 
so many things I want to /awic\** were his first words. “1 want to 
know what life is, what I am and why I am here. I want to know 
whether there, is an>* meaning or purpose in life, whether there is a 
(iod, and what kiiul of a Being He is. 1 even wonder if it is possible 
to know (DiylhiHg really, and whether perhaps life iiself may not 
be but a long dream, and the wholi! world bm an image in a dream. 
Aiid so, you see, neitlier of Vfui .^eems to me quite to hit the. point 
that most inteR>»ls me. I don’t for a inumeiit deny that (Uie 
live, nor do 1 d-aiy that life without happiness is a pretty empty 
thing; \mt merely to live and to enjoy it seems to me rather fiuile 
after all If Jolin. with liis sole interest in living, is hardly belter 
than a weetl or an earthworm, are not you, Jean, hardly belter than 
an earthworm yourself? Does not the earthworm, too. in its >implo 
way, want to enjoy life as well as to live it ? Ihit we are not weeds or 
earthworms, goats, or even anthroptnds: we are men, with capacities 
of tlinnglit and understanding wliicli no (dlier creature possesses. 
No, I Would not be salistieil merely to live and enjoy life: what 1 
want to do above all is to i noekst.xno i.in: . I may never understand 
it very well, but 1 do *il least want to understand it as far as I am 
capable of mulei standing it. 

llic brothers were rather overawed by JoIn'oiTs lengthy harangue, 
but they were used to In’.s peculiarities— iie always had been a 
dreamer, utterly impractical, but a hivalile boy fin- all that. So they 
set this down as just another of his queer notions, and brought 
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their little discussion to an end in perfect harmony. And as time went 
on, each of the brothers attained after a fashion the goal he had 
envisaged for himself on that memorable occasion in his youth: 
John became a great merchant, with a seat on the Exchange; Jean, 
who was not a mere sensualist or voluptuary in his desire for happi- 
ness, developed into an artist of no mean tiilents; but Jolyon, who 
had begun life as a philosopher, remained a philosopher until the end 
of his days, getting as much happiness out of his thoughts as Jean 
did out of his art, and far more than John did out of his merchandise. 

Our little parable reprasents fairly well, I think, the place of 
philosophy among the various human interests. Man seems to be 
controlled on the whole by three basic desires --(i) the desire to 
live\ (2) tlie desire to enjoy life; and (3) the desire to itmicrstcind 
life. The first of these he shares with all other living organisms, 
plants as well as animals ; the second he shares with all other conscious 
beings; but the third belongs to man alone, and marks him off from 
all other created things. Though the desire to Jive is without question 
the most “vital,” as we say, of all of them, nevertlieJcss man is never 
contented merely to live, and if his life is to be cf)mplete, some 
measure of enjoyment and of understanding is also necessary. 

Out of these desires, furthermore, have arisen certain organized 
interests or institutions, (i) Out of the desire to live have sprung 
what we know as the Useful Arts -hunting, agriculture, luaiiii- 
facturing, business, medicine?, and the like -to enable us to become 
properly adjusted to our material environment, and to satisfy our 
own inner material needs; codes of Morals to guide our conduct 
in our rehations with our fellow-incn; and Religion to bring us into 
vital personal relations with God. {2) Out of tlie desire to enj^y 
life have arisen varioiis forms of Play (games, sports, etc.), and 
above all the Pine Arts — piiinting, sculpture, architecture, dancing, 
poetry, music, and the like. And (3) out of the desire to iinderstanii 
life have originated the Pure Sciences and Philosophy. In each of 
these, again, man has set up certain ideals, or goals at wliich to aim 
in the various activities: (i) th(? Useful and the (iood as goals i)f 
living, at the various levels distinguished above?, with (icnl as tbe 
Highest Good of man the ideal of the religions life; (2) Pleasure and 
the Beautiful as goals of enjoyment, also at different levels; and {/,) 
Truth as the goitl of science and philose)phy. 

Philosophy and what is called “pure” (as opposed to “applied”) 
science, then, liave foi their sole task the attempt to iinderstaiul 
— that is, to satisfy intellectual curiosity regarding— human nature, 
the uhi verse in which man lives, and the living relation tl\at subsists 
between them. As Aristotle said many centuries ago, a philosoph(?r 
IS just a man who seeks for knowledge — ^cind knowledge? f(U‘ its own 
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sake, quite apart from any practical advantages, any aid in the 
business of more successful living, that may result from such a search. 
This view of the function of philosophy has prevailed throughout 
the ages since the time that Aristotle first set it forth; but it should 
be noted that soon after Aristotle’s death a quite different view 
appeared among liis immediate successors, the Stoics and the 
Epicureans, who regarded philosophy merely as a means to human 
haj)piness, and so (as they taught) to human welfare. This latter, 
more “practical,” view of the place of philosophy in the world has 
liacl many advocates from that time to this* ; so that in many persons’ 
minds a philosopher is one who lives wisely, or who bears misfortune 
calmly, or who cares little for the ordinary pleasures of life. Accord- 
ingly, if one who claims to be a philosopher is discovered doing a 
foolish thing, or bemoaning an unhappy incident in his life, or indulg- 
ing in the delights of a good dinner or an exciting detective .story, 
he is thought of as in some way belying his profession by his conduct, 
lint most professional philosophers would consider this an entirely 
erroneous view, .sadly confusing the desire tc.) understand life with 
the desire t(.) live (or l(j enjoy life, in the ('ase of the gourmet or the 
novel-reader). On the whole, as has been said, it is the Aristotelian 
view rather thaii the Bac'onian which has prevailed among those 
who call themselves phil(»sopher.s, and it is that view alone which 
we .shall herein support. 

'I'his interi\st in knowing for the sake of knowing is. as our friend 
Jolyon Iia.s already instructed us, one important characteristic 
whicli distiiigui.slies man from the l)rules. Animals use the knowledge 
which experience brings them solely as a guide to behaviour; man 
doe- this, too, but ho aUo reflects \\\io\\ his experience, treats know- 
ledge as an end in ’lt^elf as well as a means towards more successful 
i'cliaviour— -and in so doing, man is said to “philosophize.” Without 
philosophy, therefoie. said Bishop lierkeley, man is hardly more 
Ihan a ‘‘thriving earthworm,” not a man in any distinctive sen.se. 
As a matter of fact, every human being who has ever even asked 
questions about himself or the world in which he lives is an incipient 
philosopher : all of us have asked some t)f those questions, for example, 
which Jolyon pn»pouiided on the occasiem of the meeting of the three 
l)rolher.s, aiul whicli made us say that he life as a philo.sopher.” 

All that the sliniy of philosophy can do is to develop our rather crude 
ideas Ihnnigh disciplined thinking —thinking under the guidance td 
others who have tliougliL over tliesc great problems before us. As 
^VilIiam James once .said. “Metaphysics [philo.sophyj means only 
an iinii.sually obstinate attempt to think clearly and consistently.”- 

* NoUvlAy, in inudoTu tiuKs, l-rancis lUcon; .uul auunvj; coiUomporarics 
l^rofcssor John Drwey. !t innv In lallcd the Paconian view*. 

■t liiit'jcr Coinsr p. .|Oi. 
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And F. H. Bradley, though speaking rather slightingly of philosophy 
as made up of bad reasons for what we already believe on instinct, 
nevertheless added that the tendency to search for reasons for our 
beliefs is itself an instinct — ^i.e. a natural impulse of man. 

We are now ready, perhaps — ^at least, more ready than we were 
at the beginning — to formulate a definition of philosophy. This is 
by no means an easy task, and many attempts with quite diverse 
results have been made to accomplish it, but we shall now proceed 
in all modesty to offer our own suggestions in the matter. 

A Definition of Philosophy 

Let us first state our definition, and then consider it in detail: 
Philosophy is a rational inquiry into the meaning of experience. 
The import of this statement will become clearer as we analyse it, 
explaining its various terms more t)r less in the reverse order to that 
in which they occur in the definition. 

First, then, philosophy is concerned witli “/Ac meaning of c.\- 
perience.*' The word “experience.” one of the most common words 
in the philosopher’s vocabulary, must here l.)e understood in tlii- 
broadest possible sense as a general term for “any evi^nt or series 
of events in the life of a person.”* In our ordinary usage we are iii> 
dined to restrict the word to some striking or unusual event • we 
speak of having had a “wonderful” or a “strangij” exptai(‘ncr, 
but would hardly think eff applying the term to such a cominoni)la« i* 
“event” as feeling a l)Of)k in one’s liands or seeing a man walk 1)\‘ 
the window; and yet for the philosopher these latter are just as Ini!' 
instances of experience as th(^ former. In a sensii it is corr('ct to . 
that all our knowledge of the world and cjf ourselves couk’^ \n : 
through experience, and it is the function of philosophy to inicrpr i 
this experience, to discoV(.*r its “meaning.” 

We used to hear it claimed by some that philosi;phy, unlike .sciee ■ 
and ordinary life, make.'^ no assumptions, h'ew would have the hardi- 
hood to defend that claim to-day, but it is at least true to say that 
piiiJo.sophy endeavcjiirs to make as few assimiptions as possible. 
Three as.sumpti(ms, indeed, are involved in (Uir del’mition as wt; have 
considered it so far, and without tlie.se assumptions there could be 
no philosophy, 'fhese assumptions are: first, that the world, experi- 
ence, has a meai’ing. If Macbeth was right in his cry of despair - 
“Life’s but ... a tale told by an idiot, full of .sound and fury, 
signifying n» thing” if the conimoii saying, “Life is just one thing 
after another,” is all that can be said ab'out life; then, indeed, there 
ct .-ses to bf; aay place in the w<irld for the philo.sopher. And yet in 

* Arcn in»ton, Ihv Pruhlcm of Pi raonahly (luiO), p. 158. 

* MacbcUi, Act V, Slcjic 5. 
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one way it is true that even to say that life has no meaning is to 
philosophize — ^the meaning of experience is nothing at all ; but such 
a position, though it is in a sense a philosophical one, certainly 
renders any further philosophy impossible —we are stopped in our 
philosophical investigations at the very outset. Unless we iissume, 
then, that experience has a meaning, there can be no philosophy in 
any valuable use of that term. 

The second assumption whose acknowledgment is essential for 
the very existence of philosophy, is that we can know at least some- 
thing of the meaning of things, that human reason is not utterly 
unreliable in its endeavour to interpret experience. 'Ihis clain. on 
behalf of the human intellect is surely a modest one: we must admit 
that human reason is unreliable, else there would be no such thing as 
error; and perhaps we cannot expect to know very much about the 
meaning of life— certainly not as much as we should like tf) know; 
but if we could know nothing ohont it, if our reasoning powers were 
utterly unreliable, there could be no philosophy. True, just as there 
are some pessimists who deny that life has any meaning, .so there 
are some philosophers — ‘'sceptics," we call them — who deny that 
we can ever have any true knowledge of things; but this latter posi- 
tion is usually held as the result of quite a long process of argument, 
s(» it is really a philosophical position after all. 

Finally, the third necessary assumption of philosophy is that it 
is icorth while to attempt to discover the meaning of experience. 
For rnan>' years the present writer had presented to his students the 
hist and second of thc.se assumptions as necessary to the existence 

philosophy, but the third had not occurred to him. Then, listening 
io the Piesidential Address of Professor W. E. Hocking before ihe 
EaMorn Division of the American Philosophical Association in 
i(ji7, he was int 'rested to hear the speaker declare that evert' 
philosopher makes three assumptions; and this interest grew even 
sharper when he fotuid that Professor Ilocking’s first twi^ assumptions 
were exactly the same as he himself had already ventured to suggest 
to his students! He waited eagerly for the third as.sninplion. which 
lollowcd immediately in the sjx.*aker's preliminary enumeration - 
"that it is worth while to” know the meaning of things, "and ought 
to be attempted."' And now the present writer gladly adds this tliird 
assumption to his own list; for .surely, even if experience has a mean- 
ing, and even if we can know something of that meaning, yet if it 
is not worth while knowing that meaning is. no one is going to 
take the trouble to philosophize. 

We come now to the elucidation of another section of our detinitu^n. 
Philosophy, we say, is an ^'inquiry into the meaning of exiviicnce.” 

* this aildrc.ss nf rn)fos.SiH- llcK'king’s may be read in The rhilosophiial 
Review for uj>H. \'ol. XXXVII. pp. 133-155. 
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By using this word we are enforcing the truth that philosophy 
is largely a matter of asking questions, and docs not pretend to give 
final answers to all questions. We can know something, we said, of 
the meaning of life ; but we do not pretend to know more than “some- 
thing.” Many persons seem to think that if they once go into the 
subject of philosophy they may expect to find there an answer to 
every question that can enter into the mind of man; but if they 
approach the study of philosophy in that spirit, they arc doomed 
to an early and sudden disillusionment. Some persons, I am afraid, 
do not even learn this lesson, and act at least as if they had dis- 
covered the final truth of things when they have read one l)ook on 
this fascinating study, or taken one introductory course in it ; though 
I can hardly think tliat those persons can really feel this way in the 
bottoms of their hearts. But often the asking of a new quc.stion is 
as important a step in the progress of philosophy as the attempt to 
answer an old one. 

The inquiring nature of philosophy is well indicated by the ety- 
mology of the term. Two Greek words ('cmihine to constitute it: 
<l>iXi(A), 1 love; and ao^ia, wisdom. A philosopher, in other words, 
is literally and truly, not one who professes to be a “wise ni;in” 
or “sage,” but merely a “/orcr of xcisdom/* rhcMc is no arrogance, 
then, in the profession of philosophy: if a “philosopher" meant Ji 
“wise man,” few would dare to claim the title; but no one can hi‘ 
accused of arrogance who merely asserts himself to be a “lover (»f 
wisdom.” 

That mysterious but highly inlluential character of the ancient 
world, Pythagoras (sixth century b.c.), is usually thought, to hav*- 
been the first person to call himself a philosopher. .-Vboiit a c i ntui ’. 
later a group of teachers arose in Athens who wt‘rc known as “.S.. 
phists” — that is, men of wisdom. Their great (‘ontemporary, Socrat«'-. 
was often regarded as (jne of their number, but stiunly repudiat^i 
the charge of pretending to be wise in the Sophists’ sense of that term, 
.saying that the highest wisdom for man consists in the knowledge 
of how ignorant he is, and that (iod alone can be ('ailed tyitly wise. 

Philo.sophy, then, as Profe.ssor IC. S. Bi ightman has .said,* is n('*t 
so much a “body of conclusions al)(.iut e.xperieiua?’' as “a spirit oi 
method of appr(jaching experience” and asking it (|ueslions. Gr to 
return to the anciemt (in?eks, both Plato and Aristotle have told us 
that philosojilij begins in xaondet^ -womlvi' about natuK?, about 
man, human dostiriy, and the meaning of life. And IIk? true pliil'>' 
.si;phei never ceas(;s to wonder until at last he cea.ses to live. 

I'inally, to ndurn for the last time to our original defuiitiniij 
phiio!.(jphy is “a rational imiuiry into the meaning of expciience. 

' An I ntrorluctinn to Philosophy, p. 7. 

» Plato: Thacatetiis, p. 155 I); Ari.stotle, Metaphysics, p. b. *-• 
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That is to say, it is an application of reason, rather than imagination, 
to experience; a reflective consideration of the meaning of things. 
In this, the philosopher is distinguished, for example, from the 
poet, who attains his conclusions through an emotional and imagi- 
native response to experience, rather than through reasoning and 
argument. In fact, before there were any philosophers properly 
so-called in ancient (ircece, there were the great poets of the ninth, 
eighth, and seventh centuries — Homer, Hesiod, and many others 
of lesser rank — ^who presented in an imaginative way many idcJis 
which later philosophers developed in their own more argumentative 
fashion; and even the earliest philosophers themselves presented 
their arguments and conclusions in metrical form. Lciter, however, 
the two ways of dealing with experience became more and more 
distinct, though occasionally wc find individuals who were able to 
c(»mbine the two types of approach -cis, for example, Plato himself, 
and, later, Lucretius. 

Philosophy, therefore, to vary somewhat the wording of our origi- 
nal definition, is an attempt, through reasoning, to understand the 
nature of the universe and the place of man therein. 

riiF. Value of Philosophy 

But why should wo study philosophy at all ? \Vh\’ take the trouble 
to iiu|uirif rationally into tlie nature of the universe and human life? 
Is our thiul assumption, which Professor Hocking told us about, 
true- - viz. that it is worth while to try, so far as we can, to under- 
.stand the meaning of things? In what way is it worth while? 

Prom what has been said alreaily it must be clear that the primary 
value of philosophy is not a practical but an intellectual one, its prime 
pin pose not the guidance of conduct but the understanding of things 
in general kntAvJcdge for its own sake. But what is to hinder our 
subject from also having, in some sense at least, a practical value? 
In stating that its primary interest is an intellectual one, are we not 
too sliarply sepaiating pliilosophy from ordinary life? Can theory 
iind conduct be thus cut apart from each other, or is it not rather true 
that one’s conduct is in large degree the expression of one's philo- 
sophy? C'ertainly these questions are well founded. It is absolutely 
true, and an important truth, that in ordinary life theory and prac- 
tice are interdependent conduct is determined by our ideas, 
and ideas arc in a vary real sense instruments i»f conduct. And if 
this is true in ordinary life, there is no reason why it shoukl not be 
true in philosophy. Let us consider, then, the question of the relation 
between philosophy and pranical life.* 

* this subject is excellently treated by C. K. M. Jo.ul in an article in Ihc 
Jmoiial oj Philosophical Studies, 1928, Vol. Ill, pp. 349-.L5^’- 
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Now the answer to this question depends largely upon what we 
mean by the word "practical.’* It is a notoriously ambiguous term, 
and most persons who utter it so glibly and frequently, as many do, 
have never stopped to consider what they mean by it. It is a popular 
word, and sounds well, so they use it freely! In one sense of the term 
— the narrow, utilitarian sense, as we may call it — philosophy is 
certainly not a practical study, and has. indeed, no practical value 
wliatsocver. As has often been remarked, "philosophy bakes no 
bread": that is to say, it does not increase our efficiency in the 
specific activities of life, does not help us to secure wealth, success, 
or physical comfort. To secure these "useful" ends is the function 
of the useful arts and the applied sciences. Those wdio, like Francis 
Bacon and Professor Dew’ey, regard philosophy as having human 
welfare as its primary and sole end, are confusing, it would seem to 
tho.se of us who disagree with their point of view, philosophy with 
wiiat w'e now' call applied social science. In the proper significance 
of the w'ord, then, philosophy, like pure mathematics, is of absolutely 
no in the wwld! And yet that statement is by no means in- 

tended to deny that there is a very real sense in which philosophy 
does have a "practical value," and w'e must now try to see what that 
meaning of the expression is. 

It is in a much wider significance of the w'ord than the foregoin:.' 
that w’e can say that philosophy does have a practical value 
namely, in broadening our knowledge of things, in increasing oin 
appreciation of the wonders of the universe, and so in inspiring oni 
daily life. Its practical value, we may say, is an inspirational, not :i 
utilitarian, value. It promotes tho.se virtues W'hich we call "cath ; 
licity" and "tolerance"* — ^;in intere.st in a diversity of things, and .• 
willingness to consider a diversity of points of view' with respe« i 
and sympathy — destroying their oppo.sites, narrow-mindedness and 
bigotry. It will not make us better cooks or lawyers, or more succr>“ 
ful in business, but it should make us better men and women, fhci o 
w'as some truth after all, then, in the view' of the ancient Stoics and 
Epicureans that the study of philo.sophy should promote human 
welfaic and human happiness; wdiere they were wrong was in think- 
ing of that as the primary purpose of philosophy, whereas it is 
properly only a natural consequence of that study. 

In its broadening effect u{xm the human mind, philo.soph\ nm 
unlike iistronojnj', the most inspiring in many ways of all the .spci ial 
sciences. Other sciences also have a notable broadening inilueiuo 
and inspirational value— history, archaeology, geology, for example; 
bu; none carries the human imagination into such wide reaches that 
evci yliiing el.se .seems trivial cis does astronomy. Outside the field of 
* .St.v Ganicrtsfcldcr and Evans, l^unJamcnials of Philosophy 

l>p. 02-6.|. 
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the sciences, literature, music, and the other fine arts also have much 
of this inspiring effect; and, above all, religion has the inspiration 
of life as almost (if not absolutely) its primary aim. It is with some- 
thing like this in mind that the founders of the great fraternity of 
scholars, the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, took for their motto 
the expression whose initials in the Greek constitute their title— 
^lAooo^ia Blov KvPepvrjrris, “Philosophy the guide of life.” 

Every enthusiastic student, whatever his field of special interest, 
is tempted to think of his own subject as the most important of all 
subjects. Like the pseudo-patriot who says, “My country, right or 
wrong, finst, last, and all the time”; this is carrying things too ^ar; 
but there is no harm — nay, rather, much good— in thinking of one s 
own subject as the most fascinating one in the world for him, and 
in saying why he thinks so. Perhaps, then, one such enthusiastic 
student may be permitted to say why pliilosophy is to him the nicest 
fas('inating of all subjects, and perhaps his enthusiasm may in some 
degree infect one or two at least of his readers. 

For the present writer, then, the surpassutg interest of philosophy 
is to be found in three directions --(i) in the loftiness of its theme; 
(2) in the breadth of its scope; and ( 3 ) in the depth of its foundations. 

The loftiness of its theme. The late eightcenlh-century romantic 
j)hilos()i^her whose pen name was Novalis, once said, in defence of 
j)hilos()pliy against the criticism that it "bakes no bread”: True, 
j)liilo.sophy can bake no bread, but it “can give us God, freedom, and 
iinnioi tality.” NViw one may very seriously question whether in any 
sense it is strictly true that philosophy can “give” us (iod, freedom, 

; nd immortalitj'; bui it is certainly true that these and other lofty 
tohceptions of the human iniiul* have been the constant concern of 
the gnratest philosophers. All the sublime questions of religion are 
also subjects of philosophical consideration -Does (iod exist? 
If so, what or who is (iod? Does He care for us? Can we know Him 
as we can know a huinan being? Is He worthy of our love? Are we 
capable of choosing freely between right and wrong, or arc we "fated” 
to act the waj' we do? Is this earthly life all, or does the real j^ersoii- 
ality live on for ever after the death of the bodj ? Tliese are philo- 
sc)pliical as well as religious questions, and the very asking of them 
ennobles the askev. 

The hreatUh of Us scope. Philosophers do not restrict thciust^lvos. 
however, to sucli exalted tojhcs as these, riieir field covers not onl\- 
the problems of religion, but also those of all the sciences. In fact, 
there is probably not one subject of possible hiuuan interest which 
has not at least some philo.sophical significance, (io into any large 

' Io call these “conceptions iif the liuinan mind" iloos not, of course, imply 
that they arc only huinan conceptions; any more than tt» sjH'ak of “man’s 
conception of the universe" implies the non“e.\istencc of the external worKl! 
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university or public library, and examine in the catalogue the titles 

beginning *The Philosophy of y and you will be surprised at 

their number and diversity. No wonder we take pride in the '‘broad- 
ening" influence of our subject! 

The depth of its foundations. To many this is the most alluring 
characteristic of philosophy. It probes to the very bottom of all its 
problems, and is concerned with what we call the "fundamental" 
issues of life and the "ultimate" nature of things — that is, the issues 
which lie at the very foundations of life, and the nature of things 
in the last possible analysis. "No wonder," we might say again, 
philosophers cannot hope ever to answer all the questions they ask, 
for however far thc)^ may go toward answering them, they can never 
reach the "bottom"; but they continue to ask them, nevertheless, 
and to get an enormous amount of pleasure out of their attempts t(^ 
find at least some kind of an answer! In any important scientific- 
investigation, the inquirer is pretty sure at some time to come to a 
point where as a scientist he ceases to be interested — "that is a 
philosophical question," he says, and turns his attention elsewhere. 
But that is the very point at which the philosopher begins to l;c 
interested, and his interest never ceases merely because he has rea(ii(Ml 
some boundary beyond which he has no right or desire to pass. 

It is in the nobility, catholicity, and profundity of his subject, 
then, tliat the philosopher makes his boast, and dares to defend his 
right to exist even in such a utilitarian and hedonistic age as tlar 
pre.sent, when the desires to live and to enjoy life seem far moic 
weighty influences on the conduct of mankind than perhaps at a in 
previous time. 
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HOW AND WHY 

J. E. TURNER. M.A., Ph.D. 

Not in the lay mind only, but also to a wide extent throughout the 
realm of Science itself, there exists the belief that no matter how 
thoroughly research is pursued, it can never yield anything more 
than descriptions of whatever it may be concerned with. Unde- 
niably, such descriptions are becoming so complicated in detail, and 
at the same moment so far-ranging in their applications, that they 
inevitably assume the aspect of more or less final explanations; and 
previous investigators often regarded them as being actually explana- 
tory, finding indeed in this supposed result one of the most powerful 
impulses to carry their inquiries to their utmost limit. This however, 
it is frequently contended, is at best a short-sighted error and at 
worst a misleading superstition; the truth, no matter how unwelcome 
it may s(‘em, being that explanation is unattainable because it is a 
wholly non -scientific category and ideal. If then we wish to discover 
any sufficient reason, any ultimate ground, any final solution, we 
must turn from Science to Philosophy; and even so, many sceptics 
do not he.sitattJ to add, we are foredoomed to disappointment. 

Nor can we halt here. For to the further (piestion, What then is 
it that Science describes? varying answers are given. These descrip- 
tions, it is soiiK'tiines .said, can be of notliing more than phenomena 
or events, processes or transformations, world lines or co-ordinate 
systems. It slund 1 not escajx' our notice, howt^ver, that in marked 
contrast with ninetoiuith-ceiitury Science, very lit lie is now n garded 
as being epiphenomcMial; even “mind is not to be explained away as 
a mere epipheriomeiion”;^ and the philosophic significance of this 
radical changi? in viewpoint can hardly be ignored by even the most 
positivist investigators; for if they insist on our keeinng to “facts.’* 
this itself is a “fact” of cardinal import. But quite apart from this, 
such questions as, What is being continuously transformed? What 
do phenomena themselves involve or imply ? are banished to that 
Limbo of meaninglessness which so many still regard as Philosophy's 
own peculiar sphere. 

Similarly, again, with regard to the descriptive conclusions, taken 
as such. It is often urged that however extensive, intricate, and self- 
coherent these may become, they always remain the constructions 
of man's own intclkct, and in that sense are either artificial or sub- 
■ Huxley, Essays of a Biologist, p. 71. 
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jective, if not both at once. Further, they are incessantly open to 
modifications sometimes so thoroughgoing that they launch a scries 
of Copernican revolutions at the devoted heads of the reflective lay 
public; nor can the most secluded philosopher always escape their 
swift and turbid backwash. Subjectivism and artificiality, tliis con- 
tention adds, are intensified by the ineradicably symbolic character 
of all scientific expressions and formulae without exception. Rooted 
in sense-experience and reared in abstraction, these must remain 
eternally divorced from what their symbols ultimately represent or 
refer to. They symbolize either the unknown or the unknowable, th(? 
Kantian noumenon or "the Dawm of Nothing"; so that, venturing 
to alter slightly a stanza of Omar, we must say that 

Science is not glad or sorry, as I deem. 

I.aboiiring it dreams, an<l labours in the dream, 

Till, when the spool is finished, lo! I see 

'rhe web, reeled olf. curls and goes t)ut like steam. 

If, then, nothing more than this can ever be attain'd, scientific 
positivism seems suspiciously akin to philosofJiic pessimism. On the 
other hand, it is surely undeniable that wlien wc consider these 
recurring modifications of scientilic descriptions taken in their 
entirety, a few profoundly significant tendencies reveal themselves. 
The most obvious of these is a steady increase in Comprehi^nsiveiiess 
which presents two aspects; for it afflicts in the first place I he 
subject-matter of the descriptions themselves, and secondly tin* 
range of their applicability to Nature, to human expuience, or b* 
the Universe; and this is true however .symbolic we may take 111 
de.scriptions to be. Inseparable from Compreliensivi^ness, again, i 
the ever more intricate and more coherent interrelation betweii. 
descriptive schmnata which incorporates them within a iiniru il 
corpus or Whole, incessantly growing in its definibmess in spite {n 
its inexhaustibility. In other terms, the descriptions lost' th»ii 
original hapliazardness and contingency in .sucli a way that eaeli in 
turn illuminates and interprets its associates, or becomes subsumed 
with these in some yet more gcneralizi^d description. 

Even more important than all this, however, is the uninterru]a<’<l 
trend from Probability to Certainty; and once? any de'grit' <»l 
Certainty lias be(fn obtained, onward to still more firmly bast'd iuid 
more extensive certainties. "Wc sec science," as Jeans expresses I his 
vital principle, "moving towards a hypothesis which will cox t r :ill 
known facts with complete accuracy— if, indeed, it lias not already 
att uned such a goal. As our knowledgt; increa.ses, the probaliility 
gradually changes into a certainty"; and thus the .scientist nn- 
weaiiedly pursues, and occasionally captun?s, the "ideal of lli‘‘ 
theoretical physicist, highest purity, clarity, and certainty," 
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Einstein has recently depicted this.* The advance is gradual, con- 
tinuous, and successful; and even if we believe that such Certainty 
can never be other than abstract, or if we rigidly restrict it to pure 
theory, so as to exclude the concrete, the practical, and the empirical, 
still the tendency is always operative and — to repeat — of the highest 
significance. 

But there are excellent grounds for regarding the current emphasis 
on abstractness and theoretical purity, equally in their relation to 
Certainty and their opposition to concreteness, as a seriously mis- 
leading exaggeration. For another most prominent feature of Science 
is the gradually changing status of Experiment in its conmiction wi^h 
Theory. It goes without saying that the false a prior ism of previous 
centuries, which despised experiments as superfluous, has been 
abandoned. Nevertlu'less pure theory is rapidly acquiring a most 
remarkable dominances over wide fields of research, which manifests 
itself in several ways. To begin with, few modern experiments are 
simple; they are, on the contrary, extraordinarily intricate and 
(Silicate, and this largely because they are suggested and controlled 
by that vast Jind coherent corpus of theoretical certainties to which 
I have just referred. But these highly abstract conclusions may do 
far more than merely sugg<‘st new exjx.Timents; in many cases they 
positively dictate which must \)0, attempted and which o.xcluded, 
while at tin; same time ihv.y often predict the results with striking 
precision. To express this remarkable and typically modern state of 
a airs in terms of the history of Science, it implies that while early 
and primitive theories arose from experiments, the subsequent 
advance consists to a great extent in the unintcrriiptcd inversion of 
ihi.s Lonneclioii, so ihat, ultimately, increasingly elaborate experi- 
ments arc dictated by increasingly abstract theory; while the more 
precise predictions eve plainly the inevitable outcome of profounder 
certainties. I do not, of course, suggest that these conditions are 
universal, or ever will be universal; but they imply tliat only at the 
far outposts of research, and not at G.H.Q., can trial and error, hit 
or miss methods, be tolerated any longer. 

Detailed instances of this scientific transformation would demand 
far too much space. It must suffice to indicate the many recent 
applications of mathematics not merely to physics and geology, 
astronomy and inorganic chemistry, but also, though admittedly not 
to the same degree nor with the same success, to biochemistry, 
biology, and psychology, to eugenics and genetics, even to economics 
and its allied political theory. In short, pure mathematics is pro- 
gressively and irresistibly invading and dominating the territories of 
its sister sciences; this remains true even if, like other successful 

* The New liackground of Science, pp. 55, 224. Whyte, Cfitique of Physics, 
P* * 75 - Cf. also Freud, The Future of an illusion, pp. 96, 97. 
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dictatorships, it is threatened with megalomania. However we may 
choose to interpret this, it shows quite unmistakably that abstract 
and concrete, pure theory and empiricism, a priori and a posteriori, 
are much more closely connected than their current opposition 
implies. 

We must now consider the bearing of these conclusions on the 
descriptive and quantitative aspects of Science. Obviously, descrip- 
tion answers the question How? which can never be asked too 
often nor dealt with too successfully. Similarly, quantitative expres- 
sions reveal How much? with the utmost precision. Yet the ultimate 
results of this procedure are far too frequently radically misunder- 
stood. Undeniably, it yields a literally infinite series of revelations 
of How and How much. Nevertheless the really essential feature of 
the situation is that these never remain a mere series and nothing 
more. On the contrary they become more intimately correlated and 
more reciprocally interpretative, they gain alike in comprehensive- 
ness, coherence, and certainty, in such a way that emee again we 
envisage, in the end, that inclusive corpus which constitutes tin- 
ultimate aim of re.search and the highest ideal of knowledge; gran ted 
that these remain ever unattainable, still they are being a.symptoti- 
cally realized. And this implic‘s that the answers to How? steadily 
assume a new form and character so that they finally yield t la- 
reply to Why} In other terms, scientific explanation gradiiaPy 
"emerges" from .scientific description) there is a continuous clKing'.* 
in the intellectual viewpoint which is never merely acciik ntal but i- 
literally inescapable. As Whitehead has well expressed this priiiriy)l« . 
"there is a motive of unrest which urges scientists beyoml .sati.''‘.n - 
tion with description, even the general description. It is tlu: flr-in 
to obtain the explanatory description which may justify the ^pe . il- 
lative extension of Laws."* This contention is abundantly exem- 
plified by Jeans' treatment of his data in The New Backgronnu nj 
Science. "'Ihis is necessary," he observes, "to explain why a 
of gas gives a spectrum of sharp lines. . . . This explains why 
photons always travel with the speed of light. . . . The nc\\ 
quantum theory goes far beyond the explanation of the hydrogen 
spectrum ... it explains a great number of phenomena which 
had previously defied explanation." Not even mathematics can 
be excluded, since "twentieth-century science, projecting the ideas 
of pure mathematics on to nature, finds that they fit as pci feel ly 
and as uniquely as Cinderella's slipper fitted her foot"---|"^ 
excellent illustration of the very essence of explanation as distm- 
j.uished from description. 

These nderenccs to mathematics necessitate the brief discussion 
of another inadequate view of Science, namely, that ic is 
« Adventures of Ideas, p. 164. » Pp. 190, 209, 55. 29G; i f. p. 
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dominantly quantitative and only exceptionally qualitative, so that 
"scientific investigation ignores practically all those aspects of 
experience which cannot be weighed or measured. Judgments that 
are qualitative and incapable of justification by quantitative argu- 
ments have little place in scientific schemes."* But this is by no means 
the case, even in mathematics itself, no matter how prominent its 
quantitative aspects must always be. These arc, however, not the 
essential features; on the contrary, the real essence of all mathe- 
matics consists (first) in order or system, and (secondly) in absolute 
precision; and although the latter ideal is most ad(!quatcly attained 
in quantitative expressions, still these are never more than instri - 
mental and subordinate. As Cassirer has maintained, mathematics 
is “not the general science of magnitude but of form, not the science 
of quantity but of quality.*** This is most readily perceived in 
geometry, because the differences between squanj and triangle, 
circle and parabola, point, plane, and volume, are plainly qualitative, 
not, of course, merely as re gards t(‘Xtbook figures which are nothing 
more than convenient symbols of the actual entities, but rather as 
subsisting betwecui their distinctive pro[x?rlics. Thus “geometry can 
be developed without any refon^nce to measurement. It is only in 
some special branches of niiithematics that notions of quantity and 
number are dominant tbemes."3 it may even be argued, 1 believe, 
that the differences between numbers themselves are also to an 
important degn^e qualitative; certainly the contrasts between ulti- 
miite units are such- between length and mass, motion and accelera- 
tion- -so that “physical science recognizes qualitative differences, 
and “in metrical gt ometry there (are) quantities, such as a unit of 
Mnice leiigtli, which could not be deduced from anything simpler, all 
the P it of geometrical structure being cases of order and arraiige- 
irient.**5 If then pare mathematics “recognizes qualitative dif- 
iriviices,” still more iiuist all concrete sciences do so; and it is surely 
obvious that chemistrj- and biology, geology and psychology, would 
he fatally handicapped if they were restricted, as the writers just 
cited contend, mainly to “quantitative arguments'* alone. Tin’s 
radically mistaken view is oiu* of the unfortunate results of the 
current dictatorship of mathematical physics which has induced so 
many thinkers to oversimplify phenomena by reducing them to 


* 13 arnes, Scientific Theory and Religion, p. 600. Kdclingtoii has empliasizod 
this standpoint in The Natun oj the Physical \Vo}ld. Similarly, "science deals 
with tlie calculable, measurable clement in reality in abstraction from other 
elements." Matthews, Dogma in History and Thought, p. 21. 

* Substance and Function, p. 92. 

3 \\liitehcad. Adventures of Ideas, pp. 176, 197. 

^ Whilohcacl, Philosophical Review, Vol. 41, p. 140. 

5 Costello, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXV, p. 439. 
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pure metrics. Quantitative precision, in brief, is indispensable and 
invaluable but never paramount ; while from the philosophical stand- 
point it reveals the absolute precision of world structure; “the radius 
of the first hydrogen orbit, about a two-hundrcd-millionth of a 
centimetre, has a better claim than any other to be the ultimate 
footrule of the world.”* 

Of course, the descriptive Hows never disappear unless they prove 
to be inaccurate; apart from this they must always be appealed to. 
Still further, their transformation into Why is invariably gradual and 
continuous, even on those rare occasions when the Why comes in a 
lightning flash of inspiration. Actually, it always “emerges,** although 
the result is often a sudden and startling crystallization ; and the final 
synthesis unifie.s, without oblitcniting, both concrete and abstract, 
empirical and pure, a posteriori and a priori) these must always be 
contra-distinguished, but never separated. 

Nor, finally, is the How a strictly scientific answer while the Why 
is strictly philosophic; any such view simply introduct^s afresh tin 
false dichotomy which destroys continuity and “emergt'nce.** I'ht 
matter, once again, is essentially one of degree, and at no stage is it 
permissible to sever the philosophical viewpoint from the scientil'n*. 
For although one’s individual temperament usually deteriiiiin ?; 
which of those standpoints is adopted, still temiXTament is far tnu 
narrow and rigid; and the racial intellect ultimately ignores all siuh 
purely personal idiosyncracics as it incessantly strives to attain tli:ir 
“inclusive corpu.s,” the highest ideal of knowledge, ahead}' ni» ji 
tioned. Its constituent factors must be regarded in two disliiu't, h ii 
inseparable, ways; in the first pLacc Jis interrelated to each otln i -«■ 
that we then obtain the linear and incomplete series with wi-it ii 
Science is mainly concerned; secondly, as related to, and .as fiinhi.f; 
their relevant place within, the whole corpus at any given time » ‘ 
characteristic method of Philosophy; while as the corpus gain n. 
its entirety it is inevitable that scientific theories and philoso| iii( 
systems should become radically recast. 

Now each of these two attitudes yields its own intt*llectuai s.sii"- 
faction. Nevertheless the racial consciousness, and often the indi- 
vidual consciousness likewise, can find compute satisfaction onl\ l*y 
adopting the philosophic standpoint- -that is, by grasping and 
envisaging the corpus in its diversified unity. For this is the iillimate 
goal attainable by intellect ; beyond this it can never advance, ext i ])t 
by expanding still farther the wholeness of the corpus its«'lf. 
contemplate the entire corpus is to comprehend Why; to widen ami 
deep<^?n it is to substitute a higher, in the sen.se of more valid and 
more logical. Why for its prcdeces.sors; a Why which incoiiH»rate> 
and 4emains continuous with a multitude of Hows. This conclusion 
> Darwin, New Conceptions of Matter, p. X19. 
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suggests two reflections, the one linked with ancient, the other with 
modern, speculation. For an Aristotelian God might comprehend the 
perfect Why; while the racial Unconscious, in its unceasing search 
for such a Why, may rightly be described as philosophic. 

But this ideal Whole of knowledge, which though transcendent is 
being asymptotically attained, reveals, or expresses, or even sym- 
bolizes, the constitution or structure of Reality. In other terms, the 
real Whole is “structurar' just as — to select a simple and at the same 
time a static example — the multiplication table is ordered through- 
out; a much more adequate parallel, however, is found in the 
dynamic, but again "structural,” personality of a Lincoln or 
Napoleon; for although this undeniably transcends any exhaustive 
description and prediction, nonetheless its characteristic reactions 
are discernible by both the historian and the intimate friend. Quite 
similarly in principle, though on a far vaster and more intricate 
scale, man's expanding grasp of the corpus of knowledge is in- 
separable from a deepening insight into the dynamic, but nevertheless 
ordered, stnictiire of Reality which must, from its very nature, be 
ultimate and final so far as it extends at any given moment; and in 
this contemplation the human spirit attains, to some degree, the 
W hy for which it is ever searching. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 


To the bulk of the British reading public ‘contemporary French philosophy' 
would scorn to be interchangeable with ‘the works of M. Bergson.’ And it 
can scarcely be otherwise when, as an erudite corresjxuidont of Le Temps 
relates, Paris now' prints in a week one million books — as many as w’cre 
printed annually in the reign of the Roi Soleil. For the proportion of these 
devoted to philosophy is not small. One voracious render and professor of 
philosophy in Switzerland, Monsieur J. Benrubi, has withstood for tliirty 
years the annual avalanche of philosophical books, read steadily on, ab- 
stracted and collated his gleanings. In him we have a m<'»st competent 
guide. Familiar with every rivulet and path, and w'ilh the historic formation 
of the country, he now reveals to us the whole panorama. 1 lis encyclopiacdic 
enterprise,' treating some hundred and sixty Jiuthors, is neither a chronicle 
nor a classification, exxept in a secondary way. It aims juincipally at tracing 
cross-currents in recent philosophies so as to discover their internal connex- 
ions, and thence in what directitm present Fn-nch thought is heading. M. Bcmi- 
rubi’s scrupulousness in seeing nobodyisleft out tends perhajvs to overcrowding, 
and his emphasis on that which coheres niaysomew'hat Jivershadow that which 
divides. And it may be inevitable, too, with a field of figures so vast, that 
the accounts of some slujuld be insuflicicnlly detailed. But the total elleet i^ 
substantial, and his \oluines arc invaluable to whomever would appreciate 
whence and whither hrench thought is proceeding. 'I Iuto are three threads 
to guide us through the labyrinth, 'fhe flistiiut though still interacting 
tendencies arc described as ‘empirkal and scientific positivism.’ ‘epistc'iuo- 
logical and critical ielealism,’ aiul ‘metaphysital and spiritual pfisilivisiu ' 
Kach rests on certain cliara<:tcristi(>. manifested with varying explic it ness ij 
the thought of its many representatives. I indicate summarily and 
inadc([uately .smiie points of M. Ikiirubi’s conclusions. Tlie liist cum ;:, 
(w'hosc higher reaches j)ass by Comte, C ondillac, Hume, Lcx ke, and l>ac«.i: 
is marke<l by its violent and negative attitudi* tfiwanls nu't.ii.liysics (" i 
though born of a de.sire to exterminate the adversary”), by it s denial < 
ultimate natures and final caiises, its seaich for relationslii])S, avoiilance ■ 
hypotheses, rejection of ]»hilosophy as an autoiifunous siitiice, iincritK.i' 
acceptance of sense data as ultimate, einploynient of comjiar.ilive and wlviily 
indiictive metliod.s, faith iii universal determinism and satisfa«. ti(»n icitli 
mechanistic cxplan.iti<ins. 'llie second current (issuing fn»in Kant aiT* 
Renoiivicr and bifun ating into Vrilicisin of tlie scienn and 'critiia! 
rationalisin’) exposts the sliortctuniiigs of positivism ami its unjiistiiicd 
assumjjtitjns, attacks its determiiiisin and its 'reiluctive' method, denies the 
unctmditiona! \ alue « f scientilic results, develops a constnicti\e episte;uolog\ . 
stresses the creaiive role tif mind in the conslniction of scieiict', and concei\cs 
the main task ftf j)hdostjj)hy— an autonomous science — to be the prognsave 
rationalization of Nature. 'I’lie third nmvemenl issues largely fnmi the woiK 
of »hc* /irrg'oni.iiis and their adversaries. Neglecting nuances, it is charac- 

' j Jlr'.ad. lu; Les ,uiurcn ft Us Courants de In ThUnsophie cufitfmpornhif «•»/ 

Ou'w.' ‘ t . oiiri/jiij''- par J’Ac.'idi'iiiif: <ks sc k-ncts morales el politiqiies. V)S^. J viils. I ]>■ ■ 

r?.o fr l*aria: Alr.in. 
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terized by a common acceptance of mind as the substance of reality and of 
personal consciousness as the point of departure, the strict inseparability of 
metaphysics and psychology, a reintroduction of finality in explaining the 
inferior by the superior, the defence of freedom and of an intimate connexion 
between philosophy and religion. 

Two posthumously published articles by Emile Meyerson* and three 
volumes by Professor G. Bachelard^oI the University of Dijon are prominent 
among recent contributions to the epistemology of the sciences. . Bachclarfl’s 
last book, Les Intuitions atomistiques, might perhaps have been as appro- 
priately entitled T-cs Illusions atomistiques,* though this would be to read 
into his work an irony he docs not seem to intend, for it professes bj b<? no 
more than an *cssai de classification.’ No single definition, he points out. can 
both cover all and do justice to ejich of the very diverse types of atomistic 
assumption which science and philosophy have used in the si)cculativr* 
reconstruction of Nature. He therefore singles out the main conceptions of 
the atom in ancient and modern times, elucidates their presuppositions, and 
shows how the attempt to avoid the difficulties of one or another originatt s 
its successor. So far as analysis of natural jihenomena tends to become 
thorough, it resolves into a search for the atom as its ultimate term. Hut. 
atomism is to be justified only in and by the synthesis, and it is at precisi-ly 
this point that arises the dilemma which I'jrunschvicg indicated, and of 
which we have instances enough throughout M. Haihelanrs b(K»k. Either the 
atom is “ttio rich” in connotation, and the (picslion of ccmipusiiion has 
consequently no sense; or the atom is "too ])oor," and the romposition is 
consequently incomprclicn.siblo or incredible. Or, conversely .slated, if all the 
essential characters ol the comi^osition itself are transferred to the definition 
of its ultimate constituents, then there is no genuine composition and "the 
explanation" is purely verlial. Vet, since cver\' composition depends on none 
^ort of environing 1i<dd (for even the most elementary compounds — juxta- 
lio.sitions, mixtiiies — are at least partly delennined by the properties of .space, 
or of some other 'lield' or 'incdiiini’), atoms are not .self-sulficicnt, and their 
lelations to the external lield assigned constitute a .sort of ‘reality of the 
■'•cond order’ whost' properties have, soon or laic, to be introduced to 
siioplein*. nt the (niginal, iiiadccpiate connotation. And this radical form of 
d< tiricney shows up in more definitely seientific contexts. '1 he analysis which 
p roorts to fix the character of the atom, and the synthesis which piiqxuts 
to recompose the .sensil Ic phenomenon, remain, in the end, nnc«)niucled. 
hailing to 'join up’ with each other, they fail to corrolH»raU‘ or \eriiy imo 
.'t:ii»lher. 'fliese (xiints are first of all illustrated by a full consideration ol tlie 
views of Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius. From their naive realism, a 
variety of doctrines develop, falling within two extremes, according to the 
number of ebaractiTS attributed to tbe atom, \iz. (a) a torm ‘‘vriiment 
prodigiie,” assigning all the pheiiomeiuai's luoperties. and "the most 
icstrieted form c«mceivalil<\" lixing on some one pro]'erly as osseiilial. Hot ween 
Ihe extremes, in order of increasing complexity, lie the very many h»rms of 
atomism which .siicces.sive attempts to solve the problem of composition have 
engendered. Modern forms, seeking to liberate us from tliese primitive views, 
^nit the position of naif realism, aiul M. Hacholanl devotes the second part 

1* *■ ^‘»tk)ii lie* l*I»lenti<|Ur,* pp. I -iS vif Ktilu ’crtS III. idij- iqj4 
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of his book to sur\'eying more recent and less simple-minded attempts. 
Scientific (as distinct from philosophical) atomism claimcdi * 'under cover of 
positivist precautions/’ to reduce physics to a systematic phenomenalism 
experimentally verifiable. But the instability of this intermediate position, 
now falling back towards naif realism, now leaning on a predominantly 
rationalistic organization of experience, called for its rejection. The whole 
investigation reopened with Hannequin. The realistic position abandoned, a 
solution was attempted along Kantian lines, viz. from the hypothesis that 
physical atomism is imposed on science not by Nature but by the method 
of physics itself in particular, and by the conditions of cognition in general. 
The last stage of the examination brings us to the atomism of contemporary 
science: "il faudrait y voir une t4chc de catharsis" ! In the last metamorphosis 
("axiomatic atomism”) the atom postulated is "intimement opaque," only 
its function can become transparent. The purpose of its definition is to 
enable us to understand the theory and the facts, not to describe the aloni 
itself. Atomism has thus l)Ccome the name of a technique "with its o^\Il 
instruments, methods, and experimentation." Its postulates are rc(iuired t(» 
be treated as neither true nor false (surely, therefore, unsuitably called 
'axiomatic') but as being "merely the basis of a construction." It is tliis 
construction alone that may claim to l>o true, though its puri^oso is less to 
express the reality known and more to effect a co-ordination of the conceptioib 
by which "we think reality," and in particular, to enable us to conceive :i 
tcchnuiue suitable for making further discoveries. Theories have ni.»w to l..e 
estimated by their elVicacy. M. Hachelard says much that is suggestive to the 
reader interested in the formal character and limitations of attainments in 
natural science. 

Two recent works on child p.syclu»logy, * by Professor M. Foi’CAOi.r < f 
Montpellier and Trofessor J. Piaget of (k-neva, are inqx^rtant contributioI>^ 
to their branch. M. Foucault shows sufficiently that the potentialities of t];« 
Binet-Simon method are far from being exhausted, ft was admittedly only .« 
first step. It has already been corrected and suiqffcnieiited by psychoK.gi>«:' 
of two continents, ;iihI now I *rofessor Foucault projx^ses three further rev isi< n- 
The method should be (i) made applicable to subjects over the age of ten (i 
apprentices, secondary pupils, "and even university students") ; (ii) so arljiisti 
£is to measure mental aptitude as well as mental age*. And (iii) ll e very I'lc . ■ 
concejdion of intelligence on which the melhcKl wjis originally bast d niuit ! ■ 
rendered more precise. It is the first two of these projects that deteimiui •! 
the course of M. Foucault’s researches at Montpellier during the last tvt. 
years, and his exiXTiineiits and results arc here fully reported and discussM' 
Jlc c(nisideis the Uinct-SiiiKni method aj)j)roximately adetpmte for subjeilt 
under the age of ten, but doubts whether Simon and the bulk of Ainerir.'n 
psyc'hohjgists are right in .supjxwiiig intellectual development to cease ;’l 
early an age as ten or twelve. The doubt led him to devise two series of te^ts. 
one for children between ten and twelve years, the other for older sul>jc<i-. 
The character of these tests and the technicpie of their application arc liillv 
explained, .ind 'a fable ui normal values* is constructed from the results d 
their appliaitu^n. Before calculating thc\sc values, however, Af. Foucault dc.ils 
in a non-fhcoretical w'ay with two inqx)rtant "questions prcjudicielles," viz. 
whether intelligence develops at the sirae rate and attains the same maximum 
indifferently to tlie sex of the subjects; and how far the subjects' dcvclopmcut 
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is affected by the economic positions of their families. M. Foucault is not a 
psychologist who 'measures' without concern for what it is he is measuring. 
As a contribution to positive science, his research is 'conservative' in the 
best sense of the word. The analyses arc carried out with extreme thoroughness, 
and the ease and lucidity of his writing shows how a somewhat special subject 
can be treated exactly without the use of the vague pscudo-tcchnicalities of 
many modern writers. And the reader will be grateful to his author for 
explaining so clearly and amply each application of a mathematical formula 
he is about to make before he makes it. 

It is not with measuring child intelligence, but with differentiating the 
approximately constant stages traversed in its development and accounting 
for the successive transitions, that l*rofessor Piaget is concerned. Consequently 
his method differs from that of M. Foucault, and proceeds ])y free conversation 
rather than by questionnaires and tasks antecedently determined. And li.. 
material to he investigated is iK)t the moral sentiments or the moral conduct 
of childrim, but their moral judgments. How docs the child represent to itself 
'a rule,' and how does he put it into j^raclice ? These an* the most general 
questions Af. Piaget raises, and he begins by analysing such ‘rc])resentations’ 
and ‘puttings into practice' in the sitiiatic.ins in which they develop most 
freely, vi/. in chil<l play. hVjur stages of development arc discernible in the 
results reported: (i) where the res|x»nse is a piindy motor and individual one; 
(ii) where it is egocentric and imitative only (each is 'out for himscll') ; (iii) a 
stage of nascent co-ojieratioii nuitived by concern for mutual Cfuilrol; (iv) one 
in wliicli the dominant interest is in the ridir itself ('recherche de la r^gle 
poiir la rOgle'), hence, cotlilication of rules. M. Piaget’s accotmt of the 
ditfereiitialioii of (iii) from (ii) is inip(»rtanl. Wlien the eliild sees that 'to win' 
involves ob.serxaiue of rules common t(» itsc‘lf and its partners, and when its 
l*l« asnre in play has become soeiali/ed ami is no longer c'gocentric <.)i* centred 
in its motor respons<'s, it has entered on the third stage. The development 
■■narked liy this transition is anahigons to its advanee from linding pleasure 
in ‘'monolog\n's collectifs" (in which the chiUl talks only foi its own pleasure, 
the prc.scnce «jf others serving simply as an 'iiuitenu nl’) to limliiig pleasure 
ill si»eial *'011 versa! i< 111. Piilis are now "aiitbeiilie norms” ("fabrications of 
ie«iproriiy and co-oj)eration”) and are regarded a*, carrying their own 
aiiLlioiity and jiistilicati«'n. h'rnm responses to 'rules of the game,' the author 
ji 'sa-s 1/1 re.s| muses in(»re spt'citically moral, to whidi .ulnll constraint attaches, 
lli.^ examination of ehi’dreii's attitudes towards ‘objective responsibility’ 
fo/ uses directly on the jmlgments they ]'ass upon instances t)f culpabU* 
dnmsiness. theft, and in ])articular lying; their replies furnishing indirect 
(xideme on hciw they conceive one ami another particular kiml i>f duly. 

judgment is found I0 pass through the same general stages as judgment 
"I otlu r kinds; its normal development being towards a U vel at which a need 
*»f sanction is no longer felt, and not (as M. F.nicomu t luddsl towards one in 
which an cnfeel>lement of a primitive sense of uspoiisibility is evitlenl. 
M. Piaget determines further bis main roiieliisions by confronliiig them with 
the the/jriesof Povet, Diirkheim, am! Palilwin. This extraordinarily interoting 
book justiiics (he attention of a wider public than one i»f professional 
psycholooists. 

1 he Parisian who would pursue iini*'er:iiP stiulie-'. through later life enjoys 
an advantage not provided for the Loiulorian so mimlcii. and not equally 
•‘nought by him. Profe.ssors c)f the Sorbonm* and tlie I'tdlege de France ilelivor 
courses of advanced public lectures which continue Ihroiigluuit the whole 
ac.uh'inie year. 'Mu* eiinfiit list aniionuces tlie following in philosophy and 
psychology: J'rofessor K. Le l<o\, ' 1 'he New Mechanics and the rhemy oi 
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Knowledge*; I’rofessor K. Gilson, *Thc Social Ideal in the Middle Ages* and 
‘The Metaphysics of Duns Scotus* ; Professor A. Rey, 'The History of Hellenic 
Science and its relations to l^hilosophy* ; I’rofessor M. Brunschvieg, ‘The 
Problems of the Nineteenth Century*; lYofessor A. Lalande, ‘Le Raisonne- 
meiit*; l^rofessor K. Hrehier, ‘The Conception of Creation in the i Philosophical 
Doctrines of the Seventeenth Century*; Professor J. Laporle, ‘Tin? Religious 
'fhought of Pascal*; Dr. C. Lalo, ‘Art and Action*; IVofcssor Faucoiinet, 
‘Problems in Sociology*; l*rofcssor M. Mauss, ‘Sin and Kxpiation in Inferior 
Societies'; Professor G. Dumas, ‘Pathological Psychology*; Dr. H. Wallon, 
‘Problems of Pedology and Pedagogy.* 

S. V. Ku:i£ling. 


PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 

In his introduction to the logic of morals* Karl AIknoku (Vienna) maintains 
that only two kinds of t'thical iiKpiiry are fruitful — the psyclndogy or biology 
of nn^rals and tlie logic of morals. The first of these is an empirical sci(*nri‘ 
which discovers what value judgments have actually been mad*’ and coirr 
laics them with various other factors. In this way it provides mattTial hir 
the logic of morals, which neither disrcA-trs i‘m]ari(al facts nor analyst > 
them, but simply ptjints out logicfil relations. In tliis ])ook Monger disciisse- 
the nature of ethical judgments and carries out siunc investigations of tin 
logical tj'pe. 

In ilisciissing ethical judgments Menger is careful to avoid making any 
himself. This does not mean that he avohls giving exain])les, but that In- 
himself neither accepts nor rejects any of them. None the less, in discnssii’.- 
the matter at all he is really admitting a tliird type of i‘lliical iiu[uiiy. H- 
calls this epistoniohigical. ainl remarks that etliical <|ne:-.tions rmly rcf^mn 
a few simph* opistem(ilogi< al slafeineiits. 

'I'hen* are, he [iuinis f)Ut, two indiilMtable bicts; first, that eveiy sac. 
man cla.^silies many types c»f behavhnir into good, bad. and indiffemn ; ai.i 
sec<jn(lly, that; while tli« re is consid« rable agr<*emenl between the » lassil'n 
tions of ditferent nn.m, there is .dso considiaable disagn eiiienl . \Vl;en v.; 
turn from these facts to ethical systems, wi* lind a gre.it d« :il ol r.'i- • 

abcjiit ideals. We find the jjue.Mion.i. “What is good?" ainl "Wh.it is 
and that the answers mn.>.i.-,t in some gi-neral principle such as "I I is ri -i.' 
to fdn;v any law which \ on t.in will to be a universal law"; "It is right 1; ■ • 
what leads the wi-II In ing of the Stat**." and so on. Ihit these gen* ■ ' 
principles are sterile, and do not «-nable ns deduce spec ific rules of « oinhe 
We first aceejA a number of sj^ecific rules whit li for the mt»sl pari ha .* 
logical relation to tuie another, aiitl then we use tlie general piincipi* ■* 
fle.stribe them. Ihit in using Ihi.s j>riiiciple we are simply providing :i 
plicated .synonym for ‘‘gotjcl** or "right.** 'fhiis the best way of dr.iwing ii| 
a moral system is ttj collef f ;i great number of .spec ific rules. .And it is mistaken 
to think that in drawing uj) sueh a sy;Aem wc* are (//.sYt»frr/>/g what i.^ 
or bad. We are simply stating what \\v want. 'Urns there is a e.ertain rtnah'.i:) 
— but one must not press it lot; far — between ethics and getmieirv. In 
wv get a immixr of different systems, and ])rovided that each ss stein i-^ 
self-consistent it is nut the tas<* th.it <iiie is f.ilse and another true. 

\tler llii.. (li .ciission of ethic.d jiulgments. Menger starts on hi.'i 

' 'f’rul. W'lUtf iiv.U \Vcltvi\liiHim.'. finntdlr'’unii sur Loi;ik der SitUn. Jnliiis S|>nn.i;‘r 
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investigations, of which I can only give a very rough account. It is clear 
that the value of such investigations must depend on extreme accuracy and 
detailed statement. Roughly speaking, they are concerned with classifications 
on the basis of dilfcrcnt hypotheses, and ray main aim in the following is 
to indicate some of the h5q)0thescs and .some of the principle's of classification. 

Mengor first describes the formation of classes where inclusion in a class is 
ilctermined by attitude — acceptance, rejection, or indilfercncc — to an ethical 
rule (norm). An ethical system made up of two rules involves nine classes 
(some of which may be empty), the general principle being that a system 
which contains n rules involves 3" classes. After discussing these classes, he 
gives examples of a certain duality. Consider a class of men ;lf and a class 
of norms *V such that each member of M either accejits, rejects, or is in- 
dilferent to each member of N. We cjin classify the rules of N through their 
relation to any one member of M, and wt! can classify the imm of M m 
n'lation to any given rule of \\ We can say any two men are in agreement 
when they agree in their attitude to <*very rule of N, and we can say any 
two rules are coupled when every member of M has the same attitude to 
the one as to the other. After further consideration of this duality, .Mcnger 
discusses a new classification. Consider a class of men - 1 / and a class N of all 
llu.‘ rules which prcscrilur f«»r a given situation, e.g. howto behave tm Sunday 
nujrniiig. Supp<jse every lUi'inber of M tlivides into two sub-classes, the 
rules which he accej)ts and the rules which he rej(re.ts. Suppose also that the 
fuinier class can contain “disjunctive norms,” e.g. that a member of .1/ 
accepts rule 1 or rule J and rejects all the rest. 'i'hi.s provides a basis for 
the ilivision of M into sub-classes which is iliseuss(Ml in great detail. 

In his next inve.«^tigati«>n Menger begins with th(' fact that a man may 
.«M.epl a rule for himself without wanting other men to acce]>t it. Suppose, 
I'U- exainjde, we call a man “])olitc’' if he observes CfTtain forms of behaviour, 
iinpidife” if he does not observe them, “sensitive” if he is only willing to 
•i-.MKiate with polity* pecipK'. an«l “insejisiti\o” if he is willing to associate 
wslli hnth p«)lile and iinpidite jM «iple, We then gel four groups : (ij) men who 
are polite and sensitive'; (!j) men w'ho are polite and insensitive; (r) men who 
.•re impnlile ami si*nsitive; hi) men who are impnlite and insensitive. Monger 
j> nuts '-lit with whiim any member *if each group willing to associate, 
ail'* Ihi'ii. sinre actual :»ss»k iatiuu is dependent mi a.a/a.i/ willingnt'ss. with 
■ 1 'flu 111' can in fact a.ss«ni it«-. riiiis, fur ••x.implf, any member of the group [d) 
is prrp.ired to .issin iatc »villi .oiy im inber •)! all the other groups, but in fact 
c. M .filly .'issoi iale with e.eiv member «ff \h) and e\ery otlu r member of [d). 
'.\ li.'it groups can w*^ fmiu, .Monger asks, sueh tli.it no gouip contains any 
memlirr with wliom any other member will not associate? We can form the 
fallowing: a group i oiit.iiniiig every member of (a), .1 group containing every 
meinixT of (d), and a iiuinl»er of group:- c.u h conl.iining one member of (f). 
And then we can tlislribiile tlie members of among the.se groups in any 
way we like. It is ele.ir. he points out. that if a group such as (1) is vcr}» large, 
ui.'tuy of its members must either abandon their attiliule or live in isolation. 

Menger concludes with .1 pi.ictical suggestion. .\l present the only way of 
iui[)osiiig a law on any group of citi; . ns is to impose it on all. It might be 
poissihle, he suggests, to form sub-groups of citizens united by desire for the 
s;mn* rules, and restrict legis!.ition enforc'ng these rules to members of the 
•'^nl>-group. This .scheme, he believt s, would h.wi' many advantages, and is 
not So iinprar.licable .is might be thou.elit. 

I he of Coiitiudictii'n,'^ by I-'iu kiiau * Conzi:. is a study in dialectical 
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materialism. In the first two chaptem Conze claims to give the traditional 
views of this law and indicate their presuppositions, while in the third chapter 
he discusses the conditions of its validity. He starts by giving live different 
ways of formulating it, and these include what he Ctills the psychological 
version, namely, that we cannot at the same time think of contradictory 
judgments as true. But it soon becomes evident that in Conze's view the law 
applies as much to decisions as to thoughts, and most of the first chapter is 
concerned with the circumstances in which a pcr.son would neither think 
contradictory thoughts nor make contradictory decisions. At the end of the 
chapter Conze links up the five different formulations of the law, and in 
Chapter II discusses its relation to the law of identity. 

Tn Chapter 111 Conze comes to the question of its validity, and first dis- 
mi.sses the theories which bas<' this on a priovi grounds. He then di.sciisses 
nominalistic inductive theories, wdiich he states to be bourgeois in origin 
and outlook. He claims to show that a bourgeoisie and capitalistic tendencies 
existed even in the fourteenth century, that the prominent nominalists took 
part in the political activities of this bourgeoisie, and that nominalist theories 
express its outlook (ideology). Loss of touch with concrete ro.'ility is one of 
the main features of this outlook. .And every ruling class exhibits tliis defect, 
because touch with reality dejwnds on work, that is, on the production of 
changes in the material world. 

Nominalism leads to pragniati.sm, which has tlu^ merit of recognizing th.ii 
thought and truth are dependent on practice, but shows its cloven luxjf (it is 
a bourgeois theory) ])y failing to sptfcify the kind of practice on which truth 
depends. Pragmatism leads to Marxism, which supplies the required specifi- 
cation. Truth depends on work, i.e. a social activity, which produces material 
clianges that outlast itself. Other kinds of practice only lead to illusions— 
for example, the illusions of capitalists arifl “theoretical men.” It is onJ\ 
w<^rk, and not mere practice, which guarantees the law of contradii tion- 
and guarantees it in the sense that no etfeclive work is po.ssible unless i on 
tradiction is avoided. 

Conze then tliscnsses tin* dependence of thought on practic'* in great* r 
detail. Thmighl is a form of adaptation to environment, a react ir)n ItJ exlLin ! 
stimuli which is nrd complete unh*ss it proiluces external changes. Im (Jiniili ; 
rcactitjiis do indited occur, but are products of ilisease— suljstitu*cs tor ♦!.. 
practical activity which the “the(»retical man” desires luit cannot a(]>ii \« 
The "the(jretical man” is the least likely person to discover truili, lor tleais. iil 
is only true when it hsuls t«) the compiest of material c«)nditions. 

I would like in c<jnrlusi(jn to draw attention to the fort In oinmg piible ah* e 
of two voliiines on c*»nteinj)(jrary British philosojdiy* by Brooi.i- AIkiz. Hi * 
author is very aiixi(uis that an intimate connection betwten German arul 
British philosophy should Ixr established, and fioints out that a fruit lul 
connection rlepciuls on mutual understanding. His exposition ranges; In 
the middle of the nineteenth century to the ]»resent day, but is mainly la.ii- 
cerned w'ifli n eent movenients. *I ho tabic of contents indicates an extrem*’ly 
comprehensive treatment, and it seems likely that the book will justify the 
publisher’s claim f>{ being the im>.st eompn-hensive work on the subje* t. 

* l*hiU.mphi\ch€ Stroj»imp,en tier Gegenwart in Grosshrilonnien. .M' iiu r. L* 
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Modern Tendencies in Philosophy. (Aristotelian Society. Supplementary 
Volume XIII.) (London: Harrison & Sons. Ltd. 1934. ^P- 236. 
Price 15s. net.) 

This volume containing the President's Address and the Symposia miid 
at the Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society and the Mind Association 
at Cardiff in July last year is of particular interest as a weather signal of 
the direction in which the philosophical wind is blowing— all the more so 
perhaps as the International Congress of Philosophy that was held at Prague 
in September was absorbing the attention of some of the senior members 
of both societies and the papers were mainly given by younger men. Hut 
it is also one that is particularly dilTicult to review owing to the wealth of 
matter contributed by different hands which it contains, and I have had 
to ask the Editor of Philosophy for special indulgence if I am to make it 
more than a bare record of “transactions." Even so, it can't 1 )C ver}’ much 
more. 

In his Presidential Address under the title "Humanity arnl Mistor\\” 
Professor J. \V. Scott propounds the question "What was Idealism? W'hat 
(li(l it try to say and do?" He answers: Idealism arises when the mind, 
confronted with the representation of reality as a turmoil of material atoms, 
protests that value t<x) is real. It goes on to corroboration when it shows reality 
to involve a system of categories both of actuality and value which can only be 
supplied by a Subject. It means in fact that wc see what we are in what 
we know, and accordingly that knowledge con.sists in "letting ourselves down 
into wliat we report." Hut this definition raises the further question what 
Subj«.‘ct or self d<j we mean, and what is the object into which it thus inserts 
itself? 'raking the world of men for ilhislrati^m, the writer answers that the 
‘-•elf is the moral self, the self of ideals and purposes, and the object is the 
I'Dce.si of events. History is thus definable .as the ir.ixing of mural pur|)osc 
w!h events. Hut unfert\iiiately the moral purpo.se so seldom siiccctals in 
.''^'lbllshing itself that history turns out in the end to be mainly a rccf'srd 
of "that which might nave boon and nearly was." In other wools, Idealism 
p )iiits to possibilities rather than actualities, and "I’hilo’s defence stands — 
that tlic ideal is none the worse for never having Ix'en realized, so long as 
you can prescribe a small change which would realize* it." 

In the emphasis that is laid on self-activity, creation, and freedom there 
is much in the addre.ss that is true and vital. Hut in the idea of history as 
the pursuit of an ever-clusive jicrfectibility there is a note that reminds us 
of the neo-idealisin of Gentile and liis disciples rather than of ihorobuslcr 
doctrine which has been mainly influential in this country, and according 
to which philosophy is the attempt to see the ideal, not as something floating 
incilectually alx)ve the world of the uctunl and powerle.ss to be Ixun, but as 
'vhiit is most real and decisi\clv oj)erati\e in it. 1 can hardly think tlial 
Professor Scott means to renounce t’»»* na d won ^ains of the latter doclrim*, 
yet his address left me wondering. 

The five symposia that follow fall into two groups acconling as they deal 
^ith subjects of more general interest 0: with others id a more leehnieal 
relating to the theory of knowledge. Neglecting lo some extent the 
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order in the book, and taking the former group Jirst, that which deals with 
"Liberty and the Modern State” will probably attract most attention in the 
readers of Philosophy. Mr. C. K. M. Joad here leads off with an attractive 
paper which might be called Mill’s essjiy "On Liberty" up to date. From what 
he finds an embarrassing wealth of arguments for liberty of thought and 
action he selects three: its necessity as the condition of all advance in the 
mind of the race; the aUsolutc value which attaches to truth; and the con- 
tribution it makes to other values that enter into the con.stitution of human 
personality. Rut he admits that there must be limits to individual liberty, 
and, finding himself faced with the .sjime difliculty which Mill felt in laying 
down the principle of State action, proct’cds. like Herbert Sj)encer, by way 
of evacuating government of positive ends and confining its fimc tion to that 
of securing a "minimum background of ordered security” and "a minimum 
standard of behaviour” in the relation of the citizens with one another. 
Extremes meet, and Mr. John Strachey, starting from the opposite pole in 
the name of Karl Marx, carries this evacuating jmjcess a step further by 
treating State control as a product of cla.ss conflict and bound in the end 
altogether to disap|)ear in the classless society which is the aim of Com- 
munism. liis defence of the suppn'ssion of freedom in the intermediate stage 
is probably the best that can be i»fTercd for it, namely, that the amount 
of suppression needed by proletarian rule is incomparably less than that 
neccssaiy in the e.'ise t>f a Tailing capitalist cla.s.s, and tliat, .such as it is 
there is a discernible limit of time to the neiessity T)f maintaining it. 'Hioh- 
w’ho doubt the validity of llu se pnunises are asked nol to "wail and sec," 
but to "go and see" — ])resumably to Kus.sia. I’rofe^sor l''ield niodi'stly r(";is1s 
the temptation to attempt a reconciliation of these "mighty oppo>iles/’ ami 
after a defence of Rritish Idealism as we have it, e.g. in (ireen. atminsf 
Mr. Joad’s imputation of su]'j»orting an immoral tljeory of the Stale as tin 
source of all rights, brings tlie disi ussion down from these theon lii. In ighi.. 
by warning us against the mistake of tn‘atiiig the ijm stion of liin rtv a. 
entirely a matter of State interfertne** (till ui o|*eralive activity iiunlves ihc 
subordination of the imlividual to i.or|»orate ends), and by tailing atii ntii'U 
to the psychological ellec t t-f suppression t»n ihe iniiul not less ol siijpo-^sor 
than siippressetl. His pajier is a valuable umindt'r of the evlraor'lin.nA 
complexity of the problem and tjf the iiec'osity of km-ping c leailv in vji v 
the fact that the aim of all stati-snianship \v(»rthy t»f the naiin- i.s tli.d • ! 
increasing the opportunity of self-development e» the 

Jn the .sectjnd syni|Mjsiuiii in this grou]) on "Artistii Fonn and the I ntel, 
sciou.s” the pihe dv reM>ttnicc i-; the o}>ening j)ajier by Mr. ). M. I horbiire. 
in which through a .series </f .syni|/af hetic n fen tk es ttj (li.ethe's relit cl jt.n . 
on the subject he leatl.s up to the (tuitrast between vi'^ual art, aj>|Haling to 
the ‘jpatial or static, and auditory, resting on the tfunpoval and cliaiigin ; - 
the one courting st iisible clarity, the other imaginative illusion: the fine 
more intellectual, the other more* enifftional; the one a])p(aling inort' to Il.«- 
con.sciou.s, the other to the unconscious. 'Jhe chief illustration is found in 
the contrast bcrtweeii painting and music, but the distinction also apj-lies 
to poetry, e.g. In'tween the dramatic as in Shakes])eare and the lyric as in 
Goethe. A dualism of this kind, evi'ii in tlie ielati\e sense cl.iimetl f"i' d, 
lends itself to criticism, and Mr. Hannay has little ililiieiilty in showing lli-d 
visual art is as annent and as ileeply wcldi-d to arehety]»al «‘inolion as 
auditory. Mr. rhorbiirn had illustratei! his thesis by leferring in soniewliat 
ecstatic terms fjf j-raise to Jirne.st John’s psvT Imaiialyli* treatment of Hamlet 
as a v.«-tiui of the iJcdiiuis comjdex. To this Mr. Hannay acutely replies 
▼ Ij.'.t tf.e aualy.sis in ipiestion re.sts on a coiifuMT-n betwet n Hamlet .is an 
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historic character (who may or may not liave suffered from an incestuous 
obsession) and Hamlet as conceived by Shakespeare, who shows no trace 
of it. Mr. P. T-eon with his usual freshness and energy ])ushcs hf)mo the former 
of these criticisms by pointing out that the distinction, on which so much 
stress had bc(*n laid between visual and auditory art, is a psychological one 
and has no real bearing on aesthetics. What is relevant to aesthetics is the 
manner and the dc^gree in which the difference between them is transcended. 
Similarly with reference to the second of Mr. Hannay’s criticisms, selecting 
three out of the twenty meanings of the “unconscious” which the psycho- 
analysts have? confused (the primary creative clement in mind, the passive 
atifl retentive element, an<l the region of complexes), he insists that only the 
first of these is of any real siguificance for aesthetic s. 

Coming tej the larger and more technical group, the discussion of the claim 
of the new science of “philosophiail analysis” under the title “Is Analysis 
a. useful Method in l*hilosophy ?” occupies a far larger .space than any i f 
the Olliers in the* iKiok, indicative perhaps of the interest it is at present 
attracting among experts. Mr. -Max Hlack, in the character cjf an anxious 
in(|ijirer who is willing to give the method every chance, oilers an ingenious 
account of what in a simplified world might he. expected of it. I'-ven so, he 
is visited with a sense cif what ho calls its "sins of omission,” and ends, 
as I understand him, with what is practically a d»)ubt as to whi:lher the 
degree of abstraction whii.li is necessary in c‘rder that it may do its perfect 
work is not fatal to its utility iu lontiele c.in iimstann s. Mr. J. L. Wisdom 
follows with what believers and sceptics alike will agree is a iiKiiterpiecc 
of exposition of the scope and method cjf the science. It is all the TiHae to 
he regretted that the limits of this review forbid a detailed report, and compel 
me to confine niy.self to the* liarest statement of the featun > in ii that a.e 
attacked by the third syinp»»Ma.'»t. As contrasted with the «*thcr kinds of 
analysis, e.g. “scientific “ which proceeds by definition of term.-* and “logical” 
\\luch is concerned with the* aiialy.sis of inference, “philosojdiic al" aii.ilysis 
aims at the inc.uc' e.xplicit appivlieiisicm of the* striic tnre of facts, as e\pre.'>s«\l 
in words or seiiteiirc by tiansl.iting tlicm into the eli ment'^ or iiicae ultimate 
facts c’c iiic'ea led bc-iieath them. 'I hus when you hear of a nation you gel nearer 
the ultimate fact by transl.iling it into terms of iiidi\iiiuals with such ami 
'•ill'll (uinmon features, win n you he.ir of individu.ds by transl.iling them 
into tc'nns of sensc*-tl..la ami mental .slate's. Siniilarl\ wlien you Iiavi* a 
m iversal of the form 2 z you get nearer the "fact” indicated i»y trans- 
liling it into the concrete “two S’s are P .md two otlier S's are I', etc." 
!o doubts sucli as Mr. IMack li.ul suggestcil .is to the uliliiy of the method, 
air. Wil.son cciiiteiits himself by replying that to those who have followed his 
.icc'oiint of it “it will be clear that it is an old and useful iiielhi‘d in a certiiii 
kind of philosc^phy." .\ccepiing this statement , Mr. Maiinee t'urniorth. in 
what some will find the iiio.st inlereslii.g pajier in the book, goes lui. from a 
Marxian point of view, to .iruiign the* whole “kind of jdiilosi.phy,'' in wliieh 
a i)l:icc for analysis is claimed, as not only in itself useless for any u .il advance 
in knowledge, but as a poi.sonous outgrowth of the bourgeois civiliza.lioii 

equally with religion devised to “extenuate and jusliCv elass oppi\ >>\on.“ 
Against the idea of a world which, according to the aiiaUst. “must divide 
into a kind of nmsaic of ato.nic facts,” .Mr. I'urnforlh puts forward that 
^>f a world of continual becroiniiig” ; .lud ..gainst the idea of levels of I’vimavi- 
ness of pro]M)sitioiis, obtained by fi>rnial analysis, the dill'erenl le\els of 
know-ledge that the? adv.inee of inateiial science is continually n \e.iliiig. 

While; rejecting the proposal to ineige ]diilosophy in physical science, 
whether on Marxian or any other ]'nnciples, in. my reailers will share with 
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Mr. Comforth the suspicion of the methods of the ''atomic logic" favoured 
by the analysts. In order to be complete, an analysis of any kind must take 
account of all that is contained in the analysandum; but what arc we to 
say of one which (to take Mr. Wisdom’s own example) analyses the whole 
which we call a nation into a mere .aggregate of the individuals who compose 
it, and an individual into an aggregate of sense data and mental states to 
the exclusion of the unity of consciousness that holds them together and 
makes them his mental states? Like Mr. Black 1 am a sympathetic inquirer 
on the whole subject; but a voice keeps whispering in my car that until 
the method is purified, I will not Siiy of its realism (this is the attractive 
feature of it) but of its nominalism,’ it must remain a comptiratively barren 
one. 

Meantime, the kiiul ^.if dilfiriilty it raises is illustrated in the remaining 
two discussions. In that on “Communication and Verificatiem*’ I’n^fessor 
Susan Stebbing is not slow to see the danger that .any form of analytic 
philosophy resting on sense data and mental states runs of falling into a 
pure subjectivism, and after a series of acute criticisms of other logicians 
ends by falling back on the common-sense solntion that we can coninnmicale 
W'ith one another because we have experiences “of the same sort” as others 
helve, leaving as IVofessor 1 leath later points out the idea of “cf)mmoii sense" 
for a future application of “our analytic labours.” l*rofessr^r K. 'I'. Kiisscll 
follows Miss Stebbing with a particularly lucid and lila-wiM* critical pa])er. 
He refuses to be tra])pcd in the abstraction t)f a ilin ct exclusively individual 
e.xpcrience, and takes his stand on the concrete fac t of society as a gruup 
of individuals already in communication with one another by iiieajis ni 
verifiable reports. This .again is common sense, lait, as lie is wi‘Il awan . 
reciuires further positive development in a freer atmosphen*, and we < an «»iily 
regret that he has not found time to go on to give it. I’n^b ssor llratli 

seems to siifler from the prevailing atmo.sjihcrc and only finds courage at 
the end of his all too short paper (and that in a iu>te) to whisper the irliM 
of language as the creation of “obji?ctivt‘ spirit” as possibly supplying tin* 
mis.siiig clue. 

In tin* last symposium, (iii "'Fhe Element (d Immccliacy in Kiiowit dge/ 
l^rofe.ssor Aaron, perliaps hastily, takes tin* ciuestion raisccl by tla till- 
to be, not that of the nature of what is “given” l(» miiul at it'i lowest . bi:i 
that of the existence of an element of iininediacy in knowledge “with mi! '! 
;it the height of its cognitive activity.” Finding, however, lli.ii this iulu 
pretatiem seems to c-vap«^rale the cjuesticui (nothing to him Mi-ming nuii: 
obvious than that the answer must be in the allirmative, and tliat kriowii:;.' 
wJien uscfl in a jaec isc- and strict sense* means direct kncuviiigl, he is f.hii 
to try to give point to his coiitc iiticai by attributing to idealists the sin ei 
denying any suc:h element of immediacy and identifying knowledge wii'n 
discursive thought. Prcjfcssor A. (Campbell in the concluding pajjc-r ha.’ 
little difficulty in showing how wide tif the mark any such inlerpretatii'n 
of idealist dextrine is. l^or the rest he h;is some penetrating things to say I'f 
Professor Aaron’s treatment of the famous 7 d 3 12 as an oxarnpk^ of 

unmedi.T.ted intuition. Jhit again, as with the; writers in the previcais sym- 
posium, mocUsty or perha))s time triiiinphs, and we arc^ left wilhoui tin 
constructive d-rvelopment of the subject which no one is better filtdl to 
give than the writer of thi^ paper. 

Attfjrnpting to siimriiari/e .ind taking the pape rs in the volume' as a wh'jk', 

I 'I .i- . k.'ioi* tiTislie: fiatupr of wliiili what WhiHir.iil 1 alb "tin* ite h," uki-Ii 
djsf.. • l ! lnlo'‘.e»p!iy “to l•.\|)r^.■^s it.^i If in tin- lorin ni ‘y-onif. s i--. I*’ e>r ‘.ill S i. I'.' ” 
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they seem to me full of vitality, of sound scholarship enlightened by acute 
criticism, and of a spirit of open-mindedness which is more than mere tolerance 
of diJferenccs and which augurs well for the future of philosophy in this 
country. If 1 have complained of a certain timidity on the part of some 
of the younger men in showing colours that arc suggestive of views which 
for the moment are out of the limelight, it is only to remind them in terms 
of the title of the volume that “modern” is only a euphemism for “recent” 
and “tendencies” for “fashions." 

J. 11. Muirhead. 


Problems of Mind and Matter, By John Wlshom, Lecturer in Moral Science 
at the University of Cambridge. I-ately Lecturer in Philosophy at the 
University of St. Andrews. (Cambridge: At the University Press. 

1 93-1 . Pp. XV T '215- Price 6 s.) 

'I'his book is an attempt, as Mr. Wi.sdom .says in the preface, “to give an 
elementary, but not loo inaccurate introd\iction to the applications in phikj- 
sophy of what is now .sometimes called the analytic method.” There is an 
iiitnjcluction, in wliich a few examples of the melh(»d of analysis are hillowed 
by notes on some of the most important words used with technical meanings 
by analysts; and the rest of the book falls into two parts, the first dealing 
with prtiblems involved in the rclatiijns of matter and mind, the second with 
Mich problems of cr)gnition as the analysis (d perception, the analysis of our 
knowledge of material tilings, and the analysis of what is being said of a 
statement wlicn it is said In he true. 

1 shall not attempt to give an account of the contents of the book in detail, 
but confine nu-.'^elf to a few points. 

I'iicts and events. - -.\t the oiil.sct (it), Mr. Wisdom describes a fact as what a 
sentence expresses. I.ater tui. this, I think, is m(‘dilied so as t«) nm, a fact is 
wliat a complete sentence expresses {zS 20). 

As illustrations of cninjilete sentences we may take: This is white, Jack 
h-ve.*: William, Othelk* is jealous i>l Desdemona on account of Uassio, and 
siu 1 : sentences a.s Orange is bi tween red and yellow. 

i« expi.iiii what is meant by a ctnnplete seiilciiee. we liavc to note that 
lli ’i-e a!i two kintls of ileiiu nts in a fact, consliliicnls and compiuients. Mr. 
\Vi .lorn confesses (2.\\ tl.ai ho camud define constituents or components, but 
‘.il. sl.iiw “ways of pickiiig out" what he means. It will be enough to say 
laic that in the seiib-nce Fhi.s is while, this is c«.msliliu’nt and .1 hiti Ckunponent, 
in the second sentence above, Jink and Williatn are cimstitiients and / 

M inponent, in the third OthcUo, lh\<dan^^na, and Cassio are constituents, and 
jrahtis of ... on utvoio// of component, and in the fourth, n\l and 

ydhw arc ennstituents, aiul I'tlaren . . . and the component. We can say 
that comi^onents are either ipialities 01 relations. Hut it will not do to say 
lliat constituents are llie elements ol facts expre.*;scd either by proper names 
or 1 ) 3 ' deInon.^trative pMMiuim.s, if we admit with Mr. Wisilom that universals 
arc* siiinetimes constitnenls in facts (as in the fourth example!. Tor the same 
reason it vvill md be possible to aecept the preliminary account ipintcd 
from .Mr. Mace, “ Ihe con.stitiieiit*. ... in a fail are the elements in virtue 
of which one characleii/ed tl ing might be merely numerically distinct 
horn aiioilier, i.e. distinct without vliUei* nee of character.'’ For Mr. 
^Msdoin insi.sis (20S) that “in the ."cnse applicable to iiniver.sds, e.xact 
UkcMiess vanishes into identity.’’ 

A simple Complete sentence will then In' one which contains only one 
component, and only as man\' constituents as its i oinponenl reiiiiires — i.e. one 
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constituent if its component is a quality (This is white), two if its component 
is a dyadic relation (Jack loves William), three if its component is a triadic 
relation, and so on. A complete fact "which is not made up of other facts’* 
(24) will be expressed by a simple complete sentence. 

A simple incomplete sentence will be one "obtained from a simple complete 
sentence by omitting one of the iiamc.s which makes it up and lilling tlu: gap 
in the sentence with the word 'sfimething' or ‘x* or some other mark equally 
non -informative” (27). Mr. Wisdom gives the scMitenccs "Wong is lia])py,” 
"Something is hapfiy” as complete and incomplete respectively. 

It is better, he says, n<^t to say that incomplete sentences express incomplete 
facts, but rather tt) say that they incompletely express facts whicJi are com- 
plete. J3ut "iiicumpletely” here must not be taken to involve incompetence 
on the part of the u.ser of an incomplete sentence. All generalizations of scien< c 
arc incomplele sentences (28-29). (His reasmi is that they do not name any 
particulars, though that will not quite do, if some l ompletc sciileiu es contain 
only iiniversals.) Now it is just the merit of sciciililic g<‘ncralizations not !<• 
name particulars: they are not intended to be complete expressions nf 
(complete) facts. 

A further distinction is neco.ssary if wc are sec the relation between 
facts and events: viz. a distinction between iiniversals. Sometimes mie 
universal specifics another, in which case the latter is more generic than the 
former. K.g. red specifies coloured', runttnii; sh’iflly s])eciries runuiufj. A coin- 
pletely determinate .shade of red is an alisoliitely sjierilic nniv(*rsal. 

Wc can then express tlie relation between facts and events. A fact "whidi 
i.s not made up of otlufr facts” and which is complete, j^articiilar, aiul.spe* ifa, 
is one whose eoinponent is an absolutely sfiecitic universal (ipiality or relati n 
and whose const itiieut or constituents aie parlicnlars. Mvery "Uch fad 
concerned with one nujinent (c.g. tlii.s is pulling that now with such ami ■.'»« U 
a force, etc.). 

Thus facts are not identical witli events, sime i‘\eiils occupy time. Ilia 
"to every fact whicli i.s comi)let«* particular and spreihe there corresponrh .i-. 
event including tlic same particular ami the same universal and ncciip\ in*.' .i 
period which contains the moment \vhi« li the l.icl is ul” ( tJ). 

'I'his leads Mr. Wisdem to sp^rak of a coiiijilele p.irtii iilar ^pei ilic Itu.l .is 
infinitely thin temjx^ral slice out of an event”; an event being "a i.KilUrii < * 
complete particular specific facts.” 

I am not in the least .sure about this. Let us look at it more cl'»sely. And '■ i 
us confine ourselves meanwliilc tfi sp;itio-teinpui;d events. 

In the first place it would involve (ij tliat >iiu e any "event” who.^e iliirai: ■ 
includes the instant f, can be sliced "teinp»irally" in *)nly oi.e way at /j. tli' i« 
would only bo one tact at corre.sjKjiidmg to this event, and liij Ihal h'l' 
every ditferent fact at ti there would be a dilfen-nt event wlmse dumti'U 
included /. : e.g. if the fact Uiat this n>d lias lengthened iuav in a 
degree is a ditferent fact from the fact that this rod has now im rea.M'l in 
temperature to a s])ecitic flegrce, then the lengthening of tlie rod will have 
to be a dilferent event frrun its increase of temjierature; and so if cai li but 
("not made u]) of other fact.s”) contains only one component, tluMi ri" 
"ev'ent” f'not made up of other events," we miglit .say by way of qu.iliii- 
catirm) will be able to manifest more than one component at any one iii'^taiit; 
and this will b»‘ your crilcrion of "one event, md made iipi»f oilier cvenl'^. 

Jf yoa want to hold that fnun one "event” many complete particular 
spefitic facts (.an be derive*i by ".slicing” at an instant, ycnir slicing will have 
to other than pincly tcmpijral. It is worth while to ask, what otlier kind.’j 
"slifa.ig” « ould we have? 
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Let us start with a given volume (v) iiuirkcd i)if iu space, and consider 
everything that happens within it during the interval including the 
time tz. Let us call everything that happens within v during the “flow 
of events {v, tu-tz)*’ A purely temporal slice in this flrjw at tz would be got 
by taking a narrower and narrower duration including still keeping the whole 
ilow within v for this duraticni. Passing to the limit, we should get what might 
be called the “complex fact (u, ti).** To get anything like Mr. Wisdom's 
complete particular specific fact we must clearly do something very dilferent. 
l or a complete particular specilic fact corresponds to a sentence with only 
one component, and with only so many pcirliculars as the comprment rctpiires. 

A further slicing could be made, .spatially. We might discover within the 
flow (/•, ta- ts) a set of smaller volumes 7/,, Uz, >"3. . . . such that the set of 
jk)ws (i'r, /'), (I'j, t"), (W3, I'"), etc., made up what we regardcrl as one event in a 
imicli more sigiiilicant sense than the original llmv; etc .. l.>eing sucressivc 

small stretches of ftr^2 ^Ve might call this a “strand-flr)w (Z,.-/,, within e).’' 
((Compare a tiny lish swimming in a pond, the c.om]flete "Ilow'' ini.luding 
water and lish, the selected set t»f volumes being confined to tlu^se occupied ])y 
ihi* lish). We could then take the particular flow wlu)se stretdi - ■>:iy - -in- 

j-liidcd /i. and cut it temporally at /,. Ihroiigh the appropriate voUiiiic (■ ^): 
hojiiiig thcieliy to get a complete particular spei ilic fact. 

if, however, tliis kind <»f slicing, which is bf»th spatial aiul lcm])'jral, is to 
iH'.'.ult ill a single fact such, e.g., as nitnly 'lliis here is now wliile (wiilMut 
any other <piality or relati<in being fnimd here now;, it will lolhAV that every 
liiihreiit quality and every ditlereiil relation <.iiii|>ies a separate space, 
riie ultimate single-consituent fm ts will then he ex^»re■^^od by sentciice'i of 
the lurm “spccilic red is here iu»w. and nothing el.-e is liere iiuw," "speciiic 
sound is here now, and nothing else is here n«»w," etc. iloaving aside the 
ijuestion wliat ultimate nflational facts would involve'. 

I his is a logii ally possibk* n’cw. .so far as sj'atio-tempnral events arc «*()n- 
u rued. Ihit it would give ri-e to .some diflkiilty in regaid t'» mental events, 
wiii( h .Mr. Wi.siloin coiisidiTs to be temporal •»nly and not spatial. It is ni»t 
easy to see how a single coini'leto specific menial fact i/.e/ ihc c-nild 

r aih from a purely temporal slicing of mental events at a time tu unless 
every rlilleient mental <jnaliiy and every dillereiil meiittd reiati'»ii ciccupic.-^ a 
se|\iiate lime. 1 he ultimate 'onviU* conslitneiit mental lacl.'i would then be 
e\l'^^>^ofl by sentences ol tli'* tonn "specilic awarciuss is luiw, and nothing 
•.he iijjw," "speciii*’ plea uiv is now, aiul nothing eUo is n«'W,” etc. 

It you are t«i siiccccjI in obtaining a plurality '>l disliinl fails abijiil a 
iiiiM'Ijer of separate? .selves at any moment >'•’** clearly have to .>Iiee 
yi ur temporal cri>ss>sectioii at /| further, in some new w.iy. N'mi cannot make 


a spatial slice, since mental events are nt»t .spatial. Vuu will have to recii.gnize 
hetween the dilferent particular selves an ultimate distincti»>n wliii h is not 
*nanife.stcd by dilfereiices of either spatial or temporal pi .^iiion. Let ns .^'e 
'vhat thi.s involves. At any lime there is a plur.ilily of .selves N... S,, etc. To 
Ret a single crunplete particular specific mental fact at ti we shall have to make 
what might bo called a >v//h- temporal cut ol the flow of mental e\euls at b, 
liO])iug l:li;\t it will result in .such a fact as bSi is feeling specilic pleasure /?, 
now, and nothing else is now the case of ; “5^ is having spccilic aw arencss u . 


now, and nothing else is n«)W' the case of etc. bach self at any instant. 
fh.it is, will coiilain one specilic cliarai Icr, and nothing else. Whcllier this 
could logically be the case in special circumstances or not, 1 di' not think it is 
generally (or even ever) the ca.se. I believe that a temporal cri»ss sect ion of a 
n Kt-iierally (and 1 think always) result in an extremely comiflox ‘‘slate" 
\ n.se the word without any licccssary .suggestion that a "slaie" is a stale of 
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some "substance”). And I believe that the same is the case with spatio. 
temporal events. I do not think that such a complex "state” is a "fact” at 
all; and that “facts” have a quite different relation to events from that 
described by Mr. Wisdom. If facts are derived from events, it is by what 
could be called slicing only in a very metaphorical sense. 

Mental facts and material facts: and -In the introduction Mr. Wisdom 

gives definitions of mental and material facts: "a mental fact is one which 
contains as component conscious or some universal which spccLlics conscious *' ; 
while a material fact “is one which contains as component some species oi 
has a spatial character, or some species of has some extensive character, or sonio 
combination of these” (31); and since he holds that there is no generic iini> 
versal specified in both conscious and has a spatial character or has sum,, 
extensive character, and that material facts are not necessary constituents (jf 
mental facts (206), he concludes that mental facts are distinct from material 
facts. 

In Part I he considers various ciuestions about the relations between 
mental events and bodily events, concluding in Ch. Ill that mental events 
are not also bodily events. 1 cannot see that this conclusion is made out. 

Jt appears to be Ixi.sed on the relation between facts and events we hav.: 
been disciLssing: viz. that to every complete particular spei ilic lact not niadi- 
up of other facts there corresponds an event which cmitains tlie sanu- ci.m 
ponent and the same constituent or constituents. .\iul of c«>urse if a f;ii 1 
a mere thin temporal slice of an event, it tvould follow that if a mental fart )> 
different from a material fact, and does not contain a material fact as .s 
constituent, then the event of which a mental fac.t is a slice must be (lillVreiii 
from the event of which a material fai t is a slice, this would alM» he ih;ir 
from the fact that, according to .Mr. Wisdom, menial fai ts enntaiu im ,1 
clement but only a temporal one, wheieas material fails contain both .s|..ii!. i 
and temporal elements. Hut if it is not tl»e case that facts are merely leinpiii.il 
slices of events, if .sciinc other kind of “slicing” is involvcrl in the p.i'Si;;r 
from events to facts, then tliere. is mitliing !»» ]>revent tw»> diMeivnt facts imiii 
being “sliced” out of the same event; and c«»nse<|ueiilly it nen' Im* jnissible IIm’ 
the “event” corresponding to any menial fact aUn always in fa» t i tun >pi.i ’ 
to one (fT more material facts. I he (piestion whether f Ins is the » ase would !■. •m 
to be settled by a careful discusshui of the relevant facts. I.iki .Mr. \\ i'**! ? 

can .see no principle to the effect that mental I'vents tnust .d'.o l>e ni.iliii ! 
but 1 think that his line of argument rei|uire.s him to .s.iv tl»al mental e\: : t- 
cannot als() be material; and 1 do not see that this line of argiMni*nl ■< 
elusive. 

Cause, production, explanatitot.- Mr. Wisdom di.stin.'.:in dies betweiii .. 
complete cau.se and an <«:ca.sioii, whkh i.s only a part of a c nmpletc cau.-'e fo/-. 
Ciu.se he (Ic.scribc.s in terms oi pn^ihictioii, and in terms of explanatiiui. It ^ i' 
a complete cause, and Si its effect, then .S produces .S,, and tliis can he i'- 
prc.ssed otherwi.se by saying tliat .V forms the cfunplote e.\|)lanalion of - 
The entities 6* and Si between wliich the cause and effect relation liolds arc 
sometimes described as “events” (e.g. 83 87), .sometimes as "facts' (>■''. 
sometimc.s as “situations” (88, 93, y.f}, sometimes as “nianiti*slation:; »‘f 
of values of vaiiable.s” (91). This variation in terminology is t») l^e depl'»ivil, 
especially in regard tj such a discussion as that of causality, wIu.tc pivcidoii 
is more than visually ini|Kjrtant. 

If \v<‘ keep to ordinary laiif'uagc, what we mean by a cause is alwiiys 
tJ 'ug different from the c<mipl«.t.e How of events within a particular volnm^- 
0/ ■ et r-f voliiiiies during a particular stretch of time (plus certain uoii-spatM 
eve us during this stretch in the ca.se of a cause involving mental cvciil.s 1 
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mental events are non-spatial) : for any such flow of events contains a great 
deal that could not be included in any relevant statement alxjut a cause. This 
seems clear if Mr. Wisdom is right in saying that a complete cause is also a 
complete explanation of its effect. For explanation seems to involve some 
kind of selection from events other than mere temporal or spatial slicing. 
And if S produces 5 i can be stated otherwise by saying S explains 5 ,, it looks 
as if we cannot say that one complete flow of events produces another cfjmplete 
flow of events. Again, while there is propriety in speaking of one set of facts as 
the explanation of another set of facts, it is difllcult to see h(iw there can be 
propriety in spcfiking of one set of facts as producing another set of facts. If 
facts arc selections (of a kind other than merely temporal) fnjin events, then 
when we can say “these facts explain those facts" it may be legitimate to 
say also “any Ihnv of events from which such facts as these C(jiild be selected 
would be succeeded by a flow of events from which such facts as thr)sc could b- 
selected”: but the word “production” would not fit either facts or events. 

That is exactly the view I should take; for the notion of production seems 
to me to be of an entirely different order. But whatever view be taken on this 
niatler. it Mrms tc» me that liy using the variety of terms he uses- -“fact,” 
“event,” “situation,” and so on -Mr. Wisdom is escaping the real i.ssues, and 
making it diCficult to distinguish things that ought to be distinguished. 

NvvcTthcIcss, ( h. \T, to which this discussion refers, contains in its twenty 
jiagcs a niiinber i»l extremely impirtant p<unts. It deals with tlie que.-^tion, Do 
highly events produce mental events? and is concerned with the statement 
and e.\aininali(»n of general fuinciples in the light of which the question must 
l-e answered, 'the whole treatment is developed out of Stout’s statement 
that “when anything changes, it does so always in snmc respect. The change 
alii’i’ls .<01110 general aspect of its nature, and it.s successive phases ctmsist in 
s|iiuiic and paitiuilar variations of this generic character” (tpu^ted on p. lS;): 
and in liis consi«leraliou of this, Mr. Wischun states three principles, the 
,)rm( i|ile of rontinnity, and tw(» princi]>les of resemblance, i>nc referring to 
«aiis(\s and one to i-tlects, in a way that sluaild help greatly to clarify future 
distiissioii oil the suliject. lie toucludes, in opposition to Stoul, that bodily 
. vents l annot produce mental events and \ ice versa, though bodily events 
Mri\ o((.i>ion mental exeiiis and vice versa. 

I l;e chapter on iMecwill sluaiUl be ciiin])arcd with IJroad's inaugural address 
on Ih !i twinisni, Uid.U w, and Lit titattani.^w ami with Moore's dis- 

«.u— loll III his HfJiies. Bh id argues that any such statement as “you ought not 
ic. Ii.'ive acted as voii <lid'’ has iu»l the signilicance we generally att.ich to 
i‘ .nile.ss you mnltl have acted titherwisc in a genuinely categorical sense; and 
-oiu hides that there seems no genuinely categorical .<ense in which you 
loiikl liave aiteil otlurwise, and therefore, that statements such as “you 
oiiglit not b) have aeteil as y»ni did” eaniiot mean what we geiUT.illy take 
them ti> mean. Wisdom (willing before Vhoail’s discu.ssion was publislied) 
lakes a dilfereiit line, lie stre.s.ses rather “blame”- “you are to blame for 
this”— “What blame reqiiire.s," ho savs, “is that, however far back we go 
in setting out tlie eanses of yiuir act, we shall never come to a time at which a 
set of ])iiroly external circumstances, i.e. not invohing you and your will, 
formed a eoinjdete cause of ymir act” (iiS). And if we accept the law id 
causation in the strict sense acc-irding whieh every event without e.xception 
is cuinpk'tely (letermined, blame requires that the causes of the causes of . . . 
the causes of your decisions, however far back you push them in time, shall 
iuchule, delorminalions of your will bv vour will (i i.^b rims, if the strict law 
of causation is true, blame reipiires that “tlie series of determinations of the 
will hy the will is endless” (130). 1‘A-en on the iiKHlilied law of causation, that 
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every event except the first events in the world history is determined, blame 
would rccpiire that the series of determinations of the will by the will stretched 
back to the beginning of the w<^rld. Thus in cither case blame requires that the 
self must have existed not only before birth, but as long as anything existed. 

Mr. Wisdom accepts this conclusion, which, he says, is *‘not incredible” 
(and I should agree to that) “but merely surprising to the western world" (i 23). 

I am, however, doubtful whether by it he would secure what we want. I 
should agree with Broad, that unless there is a categorical sense in which wo 
could in the past have acted otherwi.se than we did, then what is ordinarily 
meant by saying "you ought not to have done that" rests on a mistake; and 
I should add that unless there is a categorical sense in which hi future you can 
avoid dt>ing so and no, and can do so and so instead, then what wc ordinarily 
mean by saying “if yon do so and so yon will not d«) as ymi ought, you will In- 
to blame" rests on a mistake. Broad docs not sec any way of giving us this, 
but he is clear about what he is refusing to us. Wi.sdom’s suggestion docs not 
give it us; and I cannot agree that his suggestion gives us all we need. 

I should pro.ss tfie antithesis: if iiuiversal causation, as inlerpreled bv 
Broad and \Vi.sdom, be accepted, then the ordinary coiiceids of ought and ni 
blame must bo rejectcfl. .Vnd T should seek a reiiiterprelali<»n of the notii.m oi 
causation, looking for it tt* a cl(»ser examination of the c«»ncepi of produituht, 
which as I suggested earlier, d<ics not .seem to be aj>plicable eitlu-r to tlif 
succession of events or t<» the linkago.s <if facts wliich give us i»iie kind iit 
explanatitiu. All genuine pHnliu tions set-in to me to be ads, and a( ts do lidt 
.seem to me to be reilucible to siicco.ssions of events. And while chuni^r m a 
parfituluv can be desiribeil as the characterization ot the thing hv 

dill'erciil specilicati<.ns of the same generic variable at su*:ces';ivi‘ li-.i*- 

.seems only to be an external descripti<*n. 1 tan hope to understand change 
a thing, if 1 can find .^«»ine way “f regarding it as the ontcoine of an act on li... 
part of the thing; an act ot j»i*oiln( ti«»ii int«» ai tnality (»f what |>revi«»nsl\ w.r 
mere ptitentiality. In the ca.<t‘ <»f an apparent changt* in material thing.. I 
lind I t an got no clue to an nnderstnntling; hut in the case of selves, I tliiii i • 
can see .some faint li.glit. And .sti 1 shoiikl Mick to the case of .s(*Ives liravin., 
the case «jf apiiareiitly material thin.i!.'. until the ca.M*. of .selvt‘s has bct-r> ili. p(..‘ ■ 
of. Tlni^ I reg.ml tin \\li«ile jiri/bleiii as liiie requiring an e\pl'ii.itii-ii i . 

whole c<ir.ci-pti?-ii of change*, anil as conse<pieiUlv forcing n> t.s g • *' 

level on whii.li tirdinary formnlalinns of the ]nin(iple of can.salitv le-i Tt.,- 
however, is merely a conte>''i''ii of jier.sonal dis>a 1 isfa{ tion with pit ^cul 
di.se ussioii.-., and not a 1 laim t«i have any satir.fadr iry S(iJiiti«»n to oiler. 

I liavc left mv'elf ii<i .".pin e to deal wilii I ’art II, on Cngnitnin. hut * ■ 
reader will iind it eipiallv snggedive ainl wcath c;u»*lnl slariv. I'he l)in)k.is.i 

whole forni.s an admiiable introdiu tifiii to the analytic ineili'.nl. it 

ed-.jes are ragged ».ne i-. provfjked to do some knitting on lUie's lAvii ; act Mr. 
Wi.sdom’.-i general pra« liie |»rovide.i an exci-llent example of how tt; do it. 
dll pp. go j, J05, there is a small mi'>priiit. n - 1 should be 1/ i 2. 

L. J. Kr.ssj.ii. 


And the Lijc KverluAhifj. Jly John D.Iatt., Hon. D.I)., rrofe-ss'^r- 

Klcci of Divinity in tln^ CJnivt r.sity of Edinburgh. (lamdoii: Oxford 
l.'iiivei ity I'ress. lliiinphrey .Milford, iqpb **P* i" l^*^**^*' 

10s. Od. net.) 

'^n':h water 1 as |)assed under the britl^^t; since Kant could assume th‘d 
Gml. :*Mloin. ami linniortality were the snpre?me objects of ]dnlosophi‘ « 
.jpec iJation; there are to-day not a few whc) wr)iild not hj’sital*? to declare tli.i* 
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the very title of Dr. Baillie's book disqualifidd it for notice in a philosophical 
journal. The charge is indeed due in great measure to the effect of Kant's 
own contention that no knowledge properly so called of these objects is possible, 
although a reasonable faith in them is postulated by tlie facts of our moral 
consciousness. He has at least convinced many of us, who yet do not regard 
religion as no topic for a philosopher, that religious conclusions cannot be 
l4;gitiin:itely based upon premises which abstract from all moral and religious 
experience. If his own "moral” argument for immortality he stated, as it is, 
in an unnatural and unconvincing form, this is, at least in part, because he, 
altlif)iigh giving a moral foundation to the belief in it, ignores the specillcally 
religious experience of communion with God, on which Dr. Baillie, following 
the tradition of Jewish and Christian thought, w^ould prefer to rest it. 

In thus making the belief in immortality a corollary of belief in God, Dr. 
Hail lie of course by no means stands alone. But few philosophical apologi.-ts 
for that belief have? so explicitly anrl deliberately taken as their starting point 
the Christian hope of eternal life, in its proper context (jf the ('hristian life 
of faith in and communion with Jesus Christ as the crucified and risen f^ord 
in whom God’s lovi' has been ma<h^ manifest to men. 'J his gives to the* book 
bpff^re us its spt'cial eliaraeU'r and its special value. It is primarily a study, not 
of the objections wliich may be raised against a belief in a future life for 
human stnds. and of tlu? possible answers which may be nia«lc to these, nor 
even of tin' "inlimalions of immortality'’ which may l»t; received in rare 
nicjinents of exaltation, wherein men may .secMii to themselves to be trans- 
p(jrt('d beyond the world of everyilay experience; but rather of what has been 
ainl is to a multitude of ('hristians, very various in temperament, in ability, in 
cultiire, even in tin* fashion of their piety, an integral part of that f)utlook upon 
the world by wltieh their daily life is determined ami controlled. 

Dr. Maillie begins his diseussiim with an aceoiini of the "imxiern revolt 
ag.iinst othcr-wcirldline.s.V’ which has .so greatly i hanged the menial atmo- 
si)]nTe from that in which the bringing to light of the hope of immortality 
was regarded as the* chief bent'fit (amferreti by tin* ('m.^pel, and that hope 
Itself ^^as rarely ilisowivd altogether by anyom*. hmvcver heteivHh>\. who 
pret<*nd'’«l to anv s(jrt <jf r ligions faith. He iiicjiiiros into the historical origins 
•f tlii'^ revolt, and iiisi'^ts upon the imptulaiue of ai kiu»wledging "th.e proper 
i liinis of e.inh" if w are to commend tn «»ur eoiUcmpor.iiies the doctrine 
■ji' a l.:'e .ifler death. I'heii, after referring us to the expcriem e of the I'lrst 
• lisci]'!es of I'hrisl. wi » believed th.it their l.«'rd. who had di«’tl. was alive 
•or evjTiuuri-, and fonml in His rcsuiTeclion the iMinest «»f their t)wn.he sets 
this faith ()f I hc'irsagaiiiNl tin' backgnminl i»f tin* iiniveisal antieipatiim of a 
"gho.stly NniAival” in the nndeiwoiUl and. like tuheis piotably Dr. t'harles) 
before him, |)oini.'i out that the ('hristian hope is no lingering relie of this 
anticipation, but rmitimies a development wliich in (ireeee. in Indi.i, in 
I’ersia. in Judaea, was "born of a new kind of relighnis e\]vrienee.'’ the 
eaihniiiation of which i.s to be seen in that which the Christian ( hiirch cl.iims 
h) have of an "eternal life" in(iod imparted by the power of the risen Christ. 

1 he ( hristian notion of this eternal life is compared and c«mtrasted with the 
altern.itive l onceptioiis of a "corporate iminort.ililv" .md of "re.ibsorpiioii," 
and its n.iture further ehieiilated. Dr. lUillie's discussion is iinsj^vnU'd by 
nKlulgenco in famdliil speeiile.tion. *' I’lie 'Uilv Ur.owledge." he says ^p. 231). 

wc can have of eternal life is that which comes to us through our pn’Seiit 
foretasting of its joys." 

I find little to critici/e in ibis .ulinirible book, which is distinguished 

y the candour shown alike in th** a]tpreciation of diiiicnlties and in the frank 
''Xnbitioii of the groiiiul .md in^pir.itioii of the pi»silion which the author is 
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concerned to maintain. I am disposed, however, to think that Dr. Baillic. in 
dealing with the religious experience lying behind Plato's hope of immor- 
tality, lays too much stress on a supposed “Orphic experience of oneness 
with (k)d,” too little on his recognition that in his philosophy itself, as the 
apprehension of the Forms behind the shows of sense, he was actually in com- 
munion with the Eternal. It was surely this which in his case corresponds to 
the Jewish prophets* sense of communion with the God of Israel as involving 
the participation in His undying life, rather than an eschatology which sup- 
plied him indeed with some of the imagery of the “myths’* wiicreby he filled 
the place of a detailed knowledge w'hich he knew to be lacking, but not with 
the substf'ince of that view of the world as ordcretl l)y the principle of Goodness 
which was for him the presupposition of all oiir thinking. 

A passage which I have already quoted from Dr. llaillie shows that he is 
fully alive to the truth that the Christian hope of immortality, being rooted 
in the actual experience of God’s presence, is never rightly understood if it 
is supposed to be concerned only with another life than this, in another 
place (p. 159) he emphatically declares: *‘The ckmial of immortality always 
seems to me to be more disciuieting for what it is a sign of than for what it 
is in itself. That a man should be doomed to go through this pn?sent life 
without any sense of (Jod’s accompanying presem e is a much greater trageily 
than that he should be faced with the prosjH*ct of extincti<»n when at last In- 
dies.** Hut he has not perhaps sufficiently considenul the bearings of th** fact 
that not only those who face death in the spirit of the \vell-kinAvn lines, “1 
W'iirmcd both hands before the fire of life; It sinks, and I am ready to depart,” 
but even those whose mood is that of the Sunc liimittis may acqiiies« «* for 
themselves in an end which seems reasonable and welcome, ami h‘el m) desin* 
for the prolongation under new' conditions of activities wliich, witli tlieir 
congenial setting of time and eireumstanci*. seem to lu* drawing to a naiural 
close. It may. however, be allowed that these last, unlike thi* foimer soil, 
may be driven by their faith in Him from whose servii e they an- acceptinii 
their dismissal to look forward, m»t so much in llir-ir own interest as in that 
of the multitudes who, unlike thenis»*lv«-s, ha\e uot sci-n (iod’s sahalioii <hnin!.' 
their earthly life, to some further oppf»rlunity of enjoying that vision whi« li 
has here been denied to so many of their brethren. 

On p. rSj Dr. Haillie seems, by the way, to ini]>ly that the phr; -e roc; 
‘ffoi 7 ]TiK 6 ; is actually used by .Aristotle; this, of course, is not llie c.iv; lii' 
nearest expression is roe- o ttoivjv. 

Ci.KMKN r C. I. Wi.nii. 

Aristotle: Ihindamentals of the History of I /is Jkirlvpwott. J'.y \Vj*;rm:k 
Jatcgkr. Translated by ItirifAKi) Robinson. (Oxford: at the riaremkjri 
I'rcss. London: Humphrey Milford. 1034. l*p. .jio. Price iSs.) 

It is only the plain truth that “in the eleven years since its publication 
Professor Jaeger's great work Aristoteles lias profoundly altered the general 
view of Aristotle among philosophers and rlassieal scholars of (lermaii- 
speaking countries. It has almost tlcstroyed the view that Aristotle was 
uncompromisingly opposed to Plato, and also the view that his extant 
writings pre.sent a homogeneous system in wliich nothing is coiitradicloil 
and nothing superseded’* (a note prefixed to the buok). The same is, ii 
seems, not true of English-speaking countries, where the jin-judices cxpostsl 
by Profes- r Jaeger are still strong. No doubt tlie book has won an immense 
reputation aiu- ngst us, and many who have never read it can exponiijl 
its ccnciusi »n:s. Hut, as I can bear witness, the power of Professor Jaegc**-' 
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argument is known only to those who have themselves been caught by his 
glittering eye, and compelled to hear him to the end. Mr. Robinson is to be 
congratulated on having preserved so well the peculiar impersonal hrmness 
of the original'- in addition to giving us an intelligible translation. Even 
where the argument is most concise, he succeeds in leaving the emphasis 
in the right place. Mr. Robinson has also translated .all quotations from the 
CJrcck — a very wise plan, by which some who have only a remote interest 
ill the subject of the book will be able to appreciate its method and manner. 

As to the controversies of recent years, their result has, so far as one can 
judge, been entirely favourable to the tliesis of tlie book. The novelty of 
Professor Jaeger's idea has been disparaged, and his analysis of the treatises 
criticized. Jhit what matters is that no other gesamtbild of Aristotle’s mental 
cvcjlulion has been set up to challenge his. It is, 1 presume, unthinkable that 
anyone should wish to return to the idea of an Aristotle in hopeless antagonism 
to Plato from the first; not only for psychological reasons, but because the 
evidence of Ihe exfiteric works cannot be explained away. Nor, again, will 
anyone in future wish to view the main treatises of Aristotle otherw'ise than 
as the result of a gradual growth; even the uncompromising von Amim 
paiil his opiMiiu.-nt the compliim-nt of borrowing this principle from him. 
Pur m\' own j^art I can go further and express my complete faith in Jaeger's 
chronological analysis of the treatises, with the exception of the group of 
physical w«irks. ('.iveii the Pyotripticus, the Politics, and the two Ethics as 
works of one author, what else can be said but that, undcT his influence, 
the sciences <if politics and c'thics changed their nature, and gradually gave 
up the claim to govcTii the life of the Slate and the individual by reference 
to an ideal iinrmi' Again in nui.iphysics: if Professor Jaeger means that 
tl’.e .study of "physical substaiic which was at first a iiu^re preliminary 
to luc'taphy.sics, eventually a<;hi».\c-d a ix>silion as the core of inetaphy.sics 
itself, and that coiiscxpieiitly boc.ks Z — (•'), together with book M i — 8 and 
tl.e eiglitli chapter of bo(«k .1, belong to the later version of the lectures 
oil iiutapliysics: if chis is a correct statement cd the view, it seems to me 
an irreproachable e\j»laiialion i f the treatise as it stands. 

'Die chapter entitled "I In* ( hgaui/ation of Re.searrh" is more diflicult to 
jiidee fairly. Here jae ger app.- ns a little uneertain of hi< own position, and 
it is iioi siiiprisiiig tliat he Ins cansed .some anxic'ty tc» other students of 
|i!iilosephv win; are loth tc» sec^ .Aristotle dwindle into a mere empiricist. 
'I he chapter aims at slum in ^ that " while* the central philosophical disciplines 
only receiveil during this piiml ce'rtain alterations characteristic of the 
sjiirit c»f the new direction that his work was taking, it was the wide field 
of 1, lime and hisloiy in which he was re*ally pnxliu tive." The evidence for 
tins falls into two pait.s. l-’ir.st, it is known from external sources that 
Aristotle eneonragc'd his stiuU-nts at Ihe* J.ycenni to c«)lle'cl historical and 
eieniifu elata. and collabt iiatiel with them. .Secomlly, in the Jc Purtihus 
Au.mutiuhi (by llie way, h«wv i.s it known that this work is late?), Aristotle 
urges that the pliilosojdier. in his unceasing search for fresh forms, must 
approach the highest and the lowevsl realms of nature imjxirtially. In treating 
of the c'etcstial .siibstaiice of the .stars we have fivqne'nt ly to rcsc^rt to con- 
jecture, wherc'as "rc'sjieetiiig perishable plants and animals we have abundant 
information, living as we do in their ini'lst ” "Research," then, is the key- 
word of the Lyceum; treatises like the A’i\vwe?e7;<‘e/« Ethics and passages 
like the inscTteel chapter in Metaphysics A, are the result of a somewhat 
msince;re attempt to find an o|x*nMig feu’ it without demolishing the old 
ft'iindation.s. 

Now as to the external evidei.c e, it may, 1 presume, be treati'ii verv lightly. 
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and it deserves only an external explanation. Only when he was established 
as a scholarch had Aristotle any facilities for an "organization of research” ; 
but his ambitions in that direction may have begun much earlier. Conversely, 
it is unsafe to argue that, because he then prescribed research for his pupils, 
he was in love with it himself, ff he felt that they were better occupied in 
writing itoXlxeiai than in irrcs|X)nsible speculation about the good for man 
or the number of unmoved movers, he was probably (juite right. Meanwhile 
he may, like Hegel, have taught them his own philosophical system "with 
naive inflexiblencss.” 

If so, the facts which are here used to show that Aristotle had become 
diirulent about his own first principles, can easily be used to .show the 
reverse. 

But these are small points. What is more serious is that the passage from 
the de Partihus should be described as "reading like a programme for research 
find instruction in the 1 ‘eripatetic school.” Cerbiinly it shows a friendly 
attitude to the visible world and a readiness to learn humbly from experience; 
but need we think that the reverse attitude was characteristic of Plato or 
a student of Plato's? Jn its cautious statement about celestial physics, the* 
passage as a matter of fact merely echoes de Caelo 286(14 and 28 jb 28- a 
work whose whole point of view*, according to Jaeger, is that of the later 
Academy! Plato himself is not far from the spirit of the passage in his 
remarks ciboiit the forms of hair and mud. 'I'liis, arul the rest of the de Partihus, 
is indeed interesting as showing the relation between thi‘ two l)r:iiich(’s (d 
physics, celestial and sublunary; but I do not see that it discusses tin- 
relation of metaphysics to either, or the relalic»n between (‘xperience ami 
a priori reasoning in general. 'I he wish is father to the thought with Professor 
Jaeger when he sees, in this passage, a bold and novel defence of empiriciil 
research. 

It is not, then, without reason that the chapter on "The t)rgani/atiou t)f 
Research" has causetl anxiety, and at least once a phrase has crept in which 
seems to conflict with the case that is b**ing dc‘h-ndcd. (" I hc* man who made 
empirical investigati«»n an end in itself was Aristotle," p. 3,56.) 'I here .iiv 
other points which we should like to see dealt with, when a now editiem 
again called Utr. Por instance, in the lithics, where brjlh versions exist, why 
is the later version so like the earlier? Kverywliere but in the sixth tM)iik 
the versions iDiTcspoiid so closely that it is difficult to believe them sep.irat< •! 
by as much as twenty years, 

l> J Ai i.a.n. 


Kant, By A. IJ. Li.nos.w, Master of Balli«>l College, Oxford i London: 

Ji. Benn, Ltd. *T..eaders of Philos(jj)hy" Series, 19s |. Pp. 

Price Ji.s. bd.) 

One would think it an impossible task after this long lapsi* (d time to write 
an outline book on Kant that w'as at once a first-rate iiiiroduc tioii and yet both 
brilliantly original and thoroughly sound, but this seemingly impi»ssible task 
has been achieved by the Master of Ikdliol. The bo<jk will lujt satisfy a student 
w'ho looks upon a comiiicntary as a substitute for rf\'iding the original ai:d 
expects to learn philosophy without any hard thinking on his own iiart. but 
for any other students it may be heartily recoin mended. Any ]»hilc)snjilu.T, 
however far advanced, wdll be the belter fi-»r reading it, and no Kantian 
scholar can afford t*» neglect it. 

Most j.'fr-j'tioii will I o doubt be roused by the author's novel treatmenf 
the Cru' /c. ../ ptfre Reason, though he also dcrals with Kant's other main 
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works. There arc so many different strands in Kant's complex web of thought 
that it is sometimes hard to believe that different commentators are writing 
about the same man, and which are to be most emphasized will naturally 
depend partly on the individual taste of the commentator and not be a matter 
for argument. Further, no intelligent person will suppose that a study of the 
Critique of Pure Reason could have been achieved in 125 pages without very 
grave omissions, or that in deciding what is to be retained and what omitted 
the author can or ought to be uninfluenced by his own philosophical views. 
Wo think nowadays that nineteenth-century commentators generally empha- 
sized far too much those elements in Kant which could be regarded as imper- 
fect anticipations of, or stepping-stones towards, llcgel, and similarly, if in 
less degree, it might be objected by other commentators that the Master of 
Balliol lays rather too much emphasis on mental activity in his interpretation 
of the criticpie. 'I'hey would say that the doctrine of the synthesis is a doctrine 
rather of the unity of experience than of an empirically obser\*able process in 
time by which W’C make it a unity, and would be shocked by the bald statement 
that “the conception of synthesis is dominant with Kant because he holds that 
knowledge is always a prcjccss in time.’** For surely, they would say, the act 
of knowing is, in Kant’s view, non-temporal and emphatically not a process in 
time. However, no doubt the Master could have given a fuller jiistilication 
of his ])osition had the size of the book permitted it. Another point in connec- 
tiem with the synthesis where he joins issue with orthodox views is in his 
contenti»)n that even according to Kant’s mature view perception is possible 
without tin* categories, ami thcit it is only the thought of what wc i)erccive 
as ]diysi(’ally objective which presup])oses them, and his consequent denial of 
Ihc doctrine that the imagination is the understanding working unconsciously. 
He is tluis able to give a much more attractive presentation of Kant than the 
one according to which what is given is simply a chaos of unrelated elements, 
«'f which we cannot be in the least conscious till it has been unrecognizably 
ir.insformed by an act of synthesis outside time in w'hich we with incom- 
prehensible accuracy unconsciously apply the categories. Wb.at Mr. Limisiiy 
says is certainly' what we should wish Kant to have saiil, and I feel half*con- 
vevted to his inter])retation myself, but 1 am not too clear as to the relevance 
ot most of the (piotations adduced by him in this connection. Nor do 1 see 
I'iiw lii*; account can be reconciled with Kant’s insistence in the crucial opening 
pas*'!! ;e of the .second edition transcendental deduction, which therefore can- 
iiot po-ssibly be (Msinissed as pre-critical, that all relation ctmics from the 
understanding, and his ex]n»*ss identification there of all “spontaneity of the 
faculty of representation' ' with the understanding.* Hut it is aline (^f thought 
th;‘t certainly deserves very careful c»nisideration. It admittedly “cannot 
be j)ut forward as an account of what Kant did say “3; but then, ‘’no mere 
inter|)rctation of w'hat he .says will give a defensible iloctrine. Whichever 
interpretation we adopt, we have to say of it. This is the line of argument in 
Kant which, if consistently worked out, as it was not cimsistenlly workeil out 
by Kant, will give the most fruitful resiilts.''4 I'hc account of Kant’s proof of 
the categories also differs raclically from others in that it logically implies 
that freedom is prc.su pjx^sed not only' in morality’, but in the theoretical dis- 
tinction between objective ami subjective in phenomena, though the author 
lulmil.s that Kant would not draw this conclusion himself. The connection 
of reason and practice for Kant is strongly (iXThaps too much) emphasized, 
anil even “theoretieal reason” is miul to K* ]u*actical becaii.'se it directs the use 
of the understanding and formulates ideals, i.e. it is resjv)nsible fi»r the practi- 

* ^4* B. lyci. 3 B. n;. Ibidm 
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cal conduct of the operation of attaining scientific knowledge. The fundamental 
doctrine of Kant seems to be for Mr. Lindsay, that “the aim of life and, there- 
fore, of philosophy, is action and not contemplation.”* 

The chapters in Kant's Ethics and the Critique of Judgment contain many 
valuable points in a condensed form, but I must confess that 1 felt somewhat 
less enthusiastic about them than about the cliapter on The Critique of Pure 
Reasort, largely because there is less of Mr. Lindsay in them. There is no doubt 
a great deal to be said in favour of letting the author commented on tell his 
own story, but it is surely carrying this principle to excess to occupy at least 
a third part of the two chapters in question solely with quotations. The 
chapter on the Critique of Judgment concludes with a brilliant summary of 
Kant's philosophy, though one which docs not leave me without some uneasy 
doubts as to what exactly the warrant in Kant’s writings is for everything 
Mr. Lindsay says, in particular I should hold that Kant made a much sharper 
distinction between phenomena and noumena than appears from this account, 
that ho did not in ixny way think of phenomena as noumena partly knf)wn, 
but as a second, quite different set <if objects. I know the opposite is very 
often maintained nowadays, but those who maintain it unfortunately d«> not 
(piotc the passages which arc suj^posed to support their interpretation, and 
I am unable to find any which to my mind give this support. Ihit again, if this 
is only an interpretation of Kant in the sense that it is “th(‘ line of argument 
which, if consistently worked out. as it is not consistently \v«)rke(l out by 
Kant, will give the most fruitful results,’* Mr. Lindsay may well be right. I Ir* 
brief last chapter on The Influence of KmiVs Philosophy is excelh nt. 

A. (;. hAvi.Nr,. 


Immanuel Kant’s Religinn Within the Limits nf Reason Alone. Translated 
with an Introduction and Notes by T. M. (riii-i sK and II. II. FIi dso.n. 
(Chicago and Lrind<jn: Open Court Publishing Co. Pp. Lwxv 

4- 200. Price 158.) 

While the translation is the joint work of Professors (Jreeneand i'lud-*'ii. 
the former assumes responsibility f«>r the lntr«*dm tion, the content of vhicli 
was written under the supervision of Profcss"r Kemp Smith, .•\fter ihi 
intere.sting account of the AiifhUintng conu s a useful skeft h of Kanf. earl: 
career. Of peculiar interest at the imunent is a .Motion dealing witi- hij d.isi. 
with Statc-oensurship. In an article, Wa\' hii^st Aufkldfung? {.>ul>lished eigJd 
years before the apjiearance nf the first sections tA the Relit-.. of, Kant had 
indicated his Jicceptance of the piinciple of tlio general contu ? fd universit: 
and church by the State. In 17^8 Wiilliier, head of the State flepaiiment 
of church and schoids, had issued an ediit threatening < ivil punishineii' 
and dismissal to all under hi.s jiirisdirtion whu deviated from aoherence to 
Biblical doctrine.s. Book I of tlic Rt-hgnm pas.sed the censor, but Book 11 
was turned down on the gnjiind that it controverted the leai Jiings of the 
Bible. Kant’s w'ay out of the difliculty was to get tlui neccs.sary imprimatur 
from the Philosophical Paculty at Jena, which heUl the right 1«) autiuuiic 
the publication (A book.'' dealing with religious subjects, llis jiistiticaii' Ji 
of this evasion was that tiifuigh a priest is not free to lea* h what he plea. c-. 
a scholar is bound to make Wtiowii bis carefully proved and wrll-inlentii'iud 
opinions. 7 he King, w'ho was not .salisfiwl, censured Kant severely and drew' 
from l.im a pledge to refrain from all public statements on religion as Hi^ 
Maje.dy faitlifui servant. 

‘ IM04. 
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It is disappointing to find, in what purports to be an Introduction to the 
translation which follows, no treatment of the subject-matter of the work 
(Ilasenfuss's Die Grundlagen der Religion bei Kant, 1927, might well have 
been referred to), nor any treatment of the obvious difficulties arising from 
a consideration of the relation of the Religion to the three great Critiques, 
The translators tell us that since Kant fully explains his conceptions, there 
is no need to restate them! This is surely an odd positum to take up, 
especially as the writers «attempt, in this very introduction, some sort of 
characterization of most of Kant’s other works. A useful purpose might have 
been served if the writers had indicated the difficulties with which Kant had 
surrounded his philosophy of religion by reason of the critical position, and 
by reason also of the uncertain correlation of his various antitheses; 
nomenal and phenomenal; intelligible and sensible; theoretical and practical 
reason; the Ideas of reason and the postulates of practical reason. 

Occasionally the writers appear to betray a lack of grasp of Kant's 
fundamental positions, or at least to express those positions in misleading 
language. Perhaps the worst example is on p. Ixxvi, where it is stated that 
“the main tenor of Kant's writings indicates a prior philosophical allegiance 
to the insight ba.scd on reason and sensation alone.” 

In the Translators' Preface it is stated that "an inaccurate English trans- 
lation of some parts of this treatise was made by John Kichard.son, a Scut, 
aiul printcil in 1798 under the title, Riligion Within the Sphere of \ahed 
A'l .rvu/.” A fr)ntnute adds that the translation appears "in the second volume 
111 Ukhards<ui’s collcclcd traiislatiiuis of Kant, entitled Tssnys ami I natises” 
l lHTO is surely ii serious confusion here. John Richardson published in 1836 
a l)n<.*k entitled MetaptiW^ua! II’ijAs Av Pmaninl Kant, containing trans- 
lations of the Lo^ic, Pti'lifioniena, and inquiry into the PtOifs vf the i:i.\:<teni:c 
• t Ihd there is no evideiwe that John Richardson had anything to do 
•.vifh tlic lissays and i rtutibcs. The printer’.** name was William Rii. hardsell, 
hut the works were claimed to have been done into Kiigli-sh "by the translator 
Ilf thf Principles of Critieal Philusnphy” This latter wi)rk which appeared 
in 1707 Consisted of a selection from the writings of Kant, expi iiiuicd by 
1 . S l.ivk «nnd lran'*latcd Imm the German "by an audiloi of tlie latter." 
It i'- geiKially undcr.stood that the "auditor" was Mr. .\. F. M. Willii.h, 
uitln r als*' of Jilnneuts oj the Cniieal J^hihsophy, 170S. In the absence of 
^ Ci- ti.i the contrary, tlu» references to Richardson on page> xliii, Ixxi. 
Ixxix, Ixxx, Ixxxiii, and Ixxxiv would appear to be crroneuiis. 

Another inarruracy appears on p. Ixxxiii. where Meiklejohn s iian>l.uii-n 
of the Krilik. d.r I', is .shown as a translation of the tirst edition ot that 
Work. His tran.slation follows the second edition ('vliich, by tlic way, should 
surely be mentioned on p. Ixxxiv b 
A .slighter inaccuracy is F. A. for F. E. on pp. xxxvii and 192. 

'ilic imperfections of the Introducticui are in la^-ge measure redeemed by 
die excellence of the translatuui, which successfully cv'pcs with the well- 
known (liliiculties of Kant’s conipositiiin. 

In itself, the Relif^ion is (*f ctmsiderable hi.sturical importance, fv^r apart 
Ironi its interest as a product of the Aufkhhung it throws ,‘ioiue light upi>n 
l^unl s own religious thought, lli.s \ievv of tlie moral life as a life i>t iiulividual 
^Hf-iloicrininatioii in which neither God nor man can asM>l, but in which 
individual must carry on his sepaiato struggle by hi> own unaided 
■''Rengtli. left little i><is.sibility of anything like a sense vd peisoual relation 
tot.nd. Kant’s own private coiu eptiiui ol iiod appeals to have been extremely 
All bis religious views I'rfilow'ed from bis ethics, and. si' far as the 
cinaiids of bis moral theory are concerned, God might be little more than 
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an eternal principle or Deus ex machina, though, it is true, he more than 
once professed his devout belief in God as a being worthy of adoration. As 
for religious observances, he tends to regard them as more or less useful 
concessions to the immaturity of the popular mind. For the fully developed 
mind the ''ought'* is the controlling element. "£vcr 3 rthing that man imagines 
he can do, over and above good moral conduct, to make himself well-pleasing 
to God is mere mock religion and p-seudo-service of God." "Tlie right course," 
so the Essay concludes, "is not to proceed from grace to virtue, but rather 
to progress from virtue to pardoning grace." 

F. K. England. 

Idealismust Jahrbuch fur die idealistische Philosophies Edited by Ernst Harms. 

Vol. I. (Zurich: Rascher & Co. n>34. i'P- Jo mks.) 

At a time when Europe seems to be in the throes of a violent reactiiin 
against all that idealistic philosophy is usually undcrstooil to stand for, and 
when even in its spiritual home in Germany, as we write, an ojK-n attack is 
being levelled at its central citadel in the Kant Society with its thirty-lwn 
branches, the appearance of an ambitious year-book dev(»ted to its expositimi 
might seem to be a somewhat hazanlous enterprise and in recpiire sdhh- 
justific.'ition. The explanation is partly to l>c found in the fact, mentioned l»y 
the editor in the Introduction, that the design was first formed so long 
as 1926, at a time when there were marked signs of a revival, not only in 
Germany under the lead of such writers as Husserl and Cassirer, and in Italy 
under that of Croce and Gentile, but in ICngland and .\merii a through tin* new- 
bent that had been given to realistic philosopliy by Alexander and White- 
head and by the recent utterances cd distinguished physicists. .Across the 
prospect that had then opened brightly fora journal «>f the kinrl, suppt>rt«-il 
as it was by the f)r()mise of help fnun leading writers aiul a leading J.eip/ir 
publisher, cainc the cloufl of the revolution of 1932, making the poKlin tioji 
of it in Germany itself practically imi>ossiblf* and involving the withdraivai 
of many of the promises of contributions. .Another part o1 the expI.iiMlinr 
consists in the fact lliai, as the editor .also explains, it is otdy the e:vti rn.il 
frame of the Year-bo(»k that happens to be C.ernian. In the articles ;uiil re\ ijw'i 
it aims at being in every sense international, and invites c.ontribnti».ns in in 
competent writers in their own language from all ])arts of tlie wi»rlil. Jhit ti.i 
most important part of the explanatirui, as .dso its ;dl-iinp«>rt.' iit jiislifu atu ii. 
is the wide sense tliat is here meant to be given the word "Idealism. 
Various definitions are olfer» d f)f this in th<* first number wi.en n-i-d in ilf 
narrower sense (e.g. \)y Laird on page 36, and by Jessi>p on page 3«>); but in 
the Introduction it is defined by the editor in so wide a .sensr* .1-. tr> e\ili;':' 
nothing but materialism and relativism, and thus to include all forms >>t 
philo.sophy (whfdher jxjsitivist or reali.-^t or idealist in tlie narrow me.ining "i 
the w’ord) which a( knowledge the decisiv** im(Kirtaiu:c of idea.> in the life < 1 
man as a me.ins of f>btaining knowledge <»f himsr-lf ;ind the world. 

An enterprise, entered on under these circumstances .'iiul with the objof 
of offering an open channel for all forms of constructive thought, has a right 
to claim the sympathy and encouragement of all who share the faith of the 
editor in the lining inrrv. of ideas ami his conviction that the time has cnine 
for the encouragement of a far more cathfilic interest on the part of natioii.ils 
of di^^»■ont counlri*:* in the best that is iK'ing tliraight and w’ritlen elsi wla rc 
on th»- right interpretation of human exju-rieiif e. If there is any field in which 
the "iiitellcctual co-operation," w'hich one of the chief committees at Ck‘*:cva 
has at heart, is more iniporbint than another, it is in the effort to trace out 
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men’s spiritual affinities with one another and with what is greatest in the 
world. 

In the hope that the Editor of Philosophy may find room for a second 
notice dealing with some of the more important articles, it seems best to 
confine the present one to a short indication of the plan which it is proposed 
to follow in the Year-book, and of which we have an impressive s|iccimen in 
this first volume. Seeing that, as the editor and several of the chief contributors 
remind us, philosophy draws its life-breath from the continual effort to face 
new pmblcnis or new forms of old ones, more particularly as these arise in 
connection with the great questions of the being of the self and of the world, 
the first (and in the present volume by far the largest) of the four Parts into 
which the book is divided is occupied with symposia on the Self, Being, Spirit, 
and the Absolute contributed to by German, Swiss, English, American, and 
French writers. We shouhl have- welcomed contributions from the Italian 
school of nco-id<\'dists, but for some unexplained reast)n we are disappointed, 
and can only hope that they will be stimulated by what they here find to 
assert themselves in future volumes. The second piirt is devoted to liiographical 
iiccounts of leading idealistic thinkers who have died since the beginning of 
tJie century, and an; here represented by Wilhelm Dilthcy, F. H. Bradley, 
anil Felix Kavaissoii. The third part, which some will be inclined to regard 
as the most valuable of all, is designed to contain bibliographies and histories 
(if the inlhunce of great philosophical writers from IMato downwards, and 
the editcir oilers an attrailive pnigrainmc cjf ancient, early Christian and 
I'l.itnuic, mediaeval and nH>dern names which will take several years to W’ork 
oil. Wh.it we havi* hen* to exi^rct may l)e seen from the two exhaustive 
hisloikal n \iews of the "Schelling Literature” and of the *' Transforma tkm 
of ilic Tit. tun* of Hegel since the turn of the Century,” accompanied with a 
(u rmaii bibliography from the siime dale to the present time. The last part 
js (ie\-oted to notices of new Ixioks, and is that which seems to have suffered 
iniisf iroin the ( ireiiinslances under which the Year-book has Ixcn produced. 
It wnidd indeed luive .siiilered more but for the indefatigabh? labours of the 
iilitcr himself, who h.is contributed no less than fourteen iif the notices it 
iMiitaii s. lint it should i>e remembered that this i> a matter in which the 
pul.iislui'. of a new journal de].end largely on the gennosity of writers in 
ila* d parimeiil to which ii. devotes itself. If readers of I’lnLosoPiiY who arc 
a((...-?oii'e(l to roriiribule icviews to it or toother British (»r American journals 
would send their naine.s to the edit(»r at the publisher’s address as a sign of 
iheii willingness to reet ive books for this purj'ose, or to write notices of .iny 
I'aiiicular book they h.ive themselves been reading, they would be rendering 
v.duable assistance to an enterj»iise which seems to me to be as iinupie as it 
is timely and important. 

I. H. MriRiit.M). 


Ihc riuintiic l,c^t'}uL By W\k.\i:k I'm.. (New York and London; Stribiu r’s 
Sons. I*p. \iii , price los. od.) 

In the publisher's “ blurb” atta hed to the volume it is rightly described 
this aina/ing book.” It apin'ars to be an ..tti nipt to play the fashionable 
ganm of "debunking” at (he expense of Plato. Anyone who finds anything (d 
'•‘hic in l>Iiito is dismissed as a "diM iple" for whom "Plato is divine." What 
must be in Plato to attract so iii.iny dil.'ereut pci'plc in all ages to him 
disi ipks, Proft .Ksnr l-ite do»*s not think it wmth while to iiiipiiie. l*t>r him 
can be nothing <if value in the work of the neiiiotic etieminate snob 
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and second-rate artist which is all he finds in Plato. Its main interest for him 
seems to be to bring out by contrast the superiority of the “modern” point 
of view of the onlinary citizen of the United States. 

How are these results arrived at? Partly by the assertion of personal 
impressions. “My own judgment would be that the Corgias is an attempt to 
be impressive which succeeds only in being ill-tempered and absurd.” "The 
total impression that I get from the dialogues is that Plato’s art is . . . for 
the most part the art of a clever but prosaic mind.” “Of no other literature 
is it more ditlicult after reading to retain a clear impression.” “My own 
feeling is that l*Iatt)’s iindei-standing of human nature was siij^erfic'ial and 
childish.” Why Professor h'itc’s impressions are to be pirforred to the 
impressions of almost everyone else who has studied I'lalo with any care we 
are not told. Hut it is amusing to find Professor bite so (dten accusing Plat»» 
of arrogance. 

For the rest, a great part of the argument detumds on a series of dogmatic 
assertions, question-begging epithets, insinuation of nw)tives, and mis- 
representation of arguments and sometimes of facts. A few brief instances, 
taken from a much larger number, will illustrate Professor Fite’s methods. 
He is determined not to admit that Plato in the Republic really contemplated 
the possibility of anyone bom in the industrial class being ]uc.)mott‘d to th<? 
ranks of the guardians, or vice vtTsa. Though it is clearly asserted in tlu; 
myth of the gold, silver, iron and brass races, he argues that that, being a 
myth, is obviously not meant to be true. ’Tiehind the words of the dialogue 
wc can hear both Socrates and Glaucon laughing heartily at the tlunight of 
fooling the pcojde by a device so transparently audacious.” It is jidmilted 
that Plato says the same thing later. But “what Plato is thinking of here 1 
will not venture to say.” And that, apparently, proves the point. Again, hl^ 
says, what is roughly true, that Plato speaks of vsex-desirc as a natural craving 
of the same order as hunger and tliirst. But he goes on to the absurd distortion 
of this, “Meat, wdne, and women — they are the same sort of thing.” He is 
quite ready to use contradictory arguments when they suit his purpose. 
When he wants to depreciate J*lato’s originality, he argues that “the striking 
features of the Republic were mostly copied from Sparta.” When he 
emphasizing Plato's remoteness from real life, hi* calls tin* RipMtc “the mn^t 
Utopian and impracticable of all social schemes.” Ni^r are his statements i»i 
fact to be relied on. It is quite false, for instance, to say that Plato “com.eiM i 
the idea of making a philosopla r of the younger Hiony.sius” : in fai t. he oiilv 
W'cnt to Syracuse very reluctantly with sinaJ] Ijojh s of siicn-.->.s. 

Some of the more general discussions, for iiiMtaiirt*. on the signilu aiuc af 
personality, ought to be of greater intf*ic>,t. P,ut tbrougbout. as it iM-eni-. n* 
me, tlv: account of Plato’s vie ws is a one-siilril « x.iggrr.iti(in, iM-n wiieii 
starts from an element of truth. .Xml Proii I'lb ’s vii*ws whii b b«- • ' 

to /Mato’s .'ire far fnnn rUnr: so far as I c,in fnllfjw iheni llu v .s« »-mi to rue 
one-sided anrl exaggi r.iUsi as his own iiiicijiii i.itii.n of Plato. 
the book, indeed, the whole tone is one of aiUoiaiy and .'^pi ii.il pKaijir-j, 
which deprives it of any claim to In*, seriously con-ideu d. It is a * 

there is uncloubteilly roiiin for a sane ami balam etl iriticisin of Plat(.. 
course, no one, in spite of j^refessor Fite, really ln lic ves that 1 Mato’s ]ihilosoi'liv 
is absfyJutcly true on every ] oinl. But perJiaj>s those of ns who have worlad 
at the interpretation of Plato have Ijeen at times a little over-anvioiis l‘» 
understand and explain, and not ready enough to criticize. Yet oiir ini>lala’. 
if misiake lx*, has .surely been only an exaggeration of a sound imp"l‘'‘ * 
For cril.cisin that is not based on sympathetic understanding is worthk'^^’- 
Proicusor i'lte, however, as the above cpiot.itioiis indicate, goes much furtlici 
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than a mere defect in understanding. There is a note of personal animosity, 
which suggests that the book was written under the influence of some strong 
emotional complex. But that is a matter for a psycho-analyst rather than 
a reviewer. 

G. C. Imeld. 


Essays on the Logic of Being. By Krancis S. IIaserot. (New York, TJ.S.A., 
and London : The Macmillan ('ompany. io;i2. l*p. xiv + 641. Price 20s.) 

This book is concerned with metaphysics, interpreted as ontology. Mr. 
Hascrot sbites that he accepts the ‘Aristot«*lian pjsition (i) that metaphysif s 
is the science of being, and (2) that it is a logically simple and an ultimately 
])ri(>r science.’ However, his work is, if Aristotelian, then Aristot» lian \\ilh a 
strung flavour of Hegel. But though the manner may owe .something to Hegel, 
the thought is all his own. It is not easy to determine what exactly that 
thought is. Mr. Haserot's chief aim seems to be to e.'5taI)Jish the thcsi.s that 
value is an ontological category. TJw book is divided into two ptiris, of which 
the .second is mainly devoterl to con.sideration.s witJi regard to value, the first 
to f)th(T categories. ICach section is called an ‘essay,’ but the various cs.say.s 
arc connected in the manner of successive chapters. 

.Mr. Hascrot begins by pointing out that ‘every philosophy presupposes a 
theory of communication, and conversely every theory of communication 
iuiplie.s a philosophy’ (]). 3). Accordingly, lie deals with .species of communica- 
tion, language, and words. His discussion of language is limited to the 
consideration of ‘the use of spoken or written words.’ A word is defined as 
‘a sound or mark which has content.* This content is said to consist ‘either 
in an external item referred to or in a function performed in an e.xpression 
which contribut(\s in giving the expression a certain ipialihed meaning’ (p. 15). 

Ih- adds: ‘Instances of the latter type of fiincli(»ual word are: in Knglish, 
;in(l; in Greek, av. These*, however, are recognizetl as w<mls not because they 
are names of the characters of things but because they are indicators of the. 
t\pe of reference which other words are used to represent.’ It is characteristic 
(A Mr. Haserot’s metliud that he makes no attempt to explain how we arc 
t«.- ur.derstand the important words 'reference' and ‘meaning.’ The former 
wu. \ is not even mentioned in the index, and nowhere is it discus.sed. Yet 
it is by the help of that he allemjils to explain nuinrirg. whilst 

mt-fUiing is s;iid lo be ‘the distinguishing mark of truth' (p. SjV The ]>n cc.''S 
of iliscoveriiig liulli,’ he says, ‘is the process of distinguishing tliose pi\iposi- 
tiniis which mean something Irvmi those wlvich do not.' He had just said. 

' \ny proposition whuh has me.ining, i.e. whicli reteis lo somelVnnu. i> true: 
any whu h iloes not is einir.’ 'I'liis remark r« mair.'« obsLiiie. siiu e Mr. nas«.iv»t 
l.iils lo tell us what we are to undeistaiul by ■rcfi i-* to sonietlung." I'lit.iiiily 
ii- would Im* iinre.i.sonable to exjHu t a clear account of ilie j»roI»lem 

is too dilliciilt. But flu ie is gioiiiul for cimiplaml in .Mr. Hasi i(»l s f.iiliiie 
even to see that there is a dilheidty. I’hc lUlVnailty intv» which he thus falls 
may he seen by his essay on \cthiug. * \ wiu'il.’ he says, ‘is a sign, vocal c*r 
‘Jtlicrwi.si', which .stands for nr rcon-'-ents soiuelliing. If so. thi n e\erv word 
must refer to soinetliiiig; that wliicli n-iei.** to notliing is not a woid. But 
obviously the word nothing refers to nothing. Shall we. hence, cease lo call 
*ta word Ihil, he continues to argue, 'since nothing quite obviously porforiub 
^ane sort of function as a word, w*- shall have to find out what that (unction 
in order to resolve Hie difiiciilty engendered in allowing it both to be a 
Word and to staiul for nothing. Nothing in some sense must be something' 
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(p. 105). He concludes that 'the negation of reference, i.e. the absence of 
content in linguistic expression, constitutes the nature of nothingness* (p. 108). 
But error also is said to be 'absence of meaning, i.e. the non-reference of an 
apparent expression.* Accordingly, 'error and nothing constitute the same 
concept.* To the present reviewer these statements seem to provide instances 
of what Mr. Hascrot calls 'nothingness* ; he has so used his words that they 
are what he well calls 'apparent words,* i.e. w’ords which 'differ from genuine 
w'ords in that they lack reference; they differ from mere empty sounds, 
c.g. nonsense syllables, in that they seem to have reference* (p. 16). The 
distinction which he thus draws between what he calls 'apparent words* and 
'real words* is certainly imporbint, and much that he says on this topic is 
useful. For example: 'Whether words are real (^r apparent does not depend 
upon the w'ords themselves but on those w'ho employ them. A word has 
content as content is attributed to it. To the individual who gives a word 
reference it is a genuine word: to him w'ho docs not it is an apparent wonl' 
(p. 16). But here again Mr. Hascrot leaves us in doubt as to what he means 
by 'giving a word reference.* He wisely remarks, ‘'I'alking nonsense is a 
satisfaction of which humans are not t«) be deprived. But there is an clcnieiil 
of danger in it when individuals become serious and lose the .sense that they 
are talking non.sense.’ This danger Mr. Ha.serot does not seem wholly to 
have escaped. 

His theory of communication is bound up with his theory of ‘the universal.' 
Mr. Hascrot thinks that the universal has been rejected because it has been 
misinterpreted. .-Vccordingly, he attempts 'to present an account ;^of the 
universidj so direct and clear that its being need involve no element nf 
doubt* (p. 85). His view is that the universal is ‘the logical form in whii h 
particulars participate.’ What, then, is a particular? About this Mr. Has(‘rot 
is not very clear. Much of what he says suggests that he means by a partii iil.ii 
what McTaggfirt meant by a substance, 'ihus he says that 'the parts of 
particulars are particulars’ (p. 170). But he alsf) says, 'hvery (piality of a 
particular is itself a particular,* so that he does nr>t seem to maki? tin* di> 
junction between particulars and universals that Mc'Iaggart made betweea 
substances and characlcrUtics. His clearest statement is: 'Jiy a particular we 
refer to a singular item not predicable ol any other item’ (p. 90). A parMeiilar 
is also said to be 'a relational complex, i.e. a situation’ (p. ibb). But are the 
elements of the relaticaial complex Inirtuulars, or are they or aie 

they .something else? Mr. llaM.-rot gives no lunl lujw' he would answ*. r this 
question. He contents himself with such reiuaiks as: 'J-lvery pai In id.ir. 
furthermore, is an instance of a universal. And tlu^ iiniv«Tsal ehaiacli ri/i*s 
the particular, i.e. the universal deterinines llie relations wliich (.onstituic 
the es.scnce of the particular' (p. 1O8}. 

Mr. Ilaserot’s treatment uf value, in Part II, is very lengthy and dillicult 
to follow. All that can bo <I<me here is to indicate his general p<drit <»f view. 
'Whatever else value is,’ lu? says, 'it is that principle arct)rding U) which 
judgments of better and worse are made’ (p. 310). He points CiUt that this 
statement is n(jt cdfererl as a definitirm of value but 'as a ctmdition to wliiih 
a definition of value must comply’ (p. 317). Value is indefinable. '1 he point of 
the statement of the condition 'to which a definition of Vtalue must comply' 
(although \alue is .said to be indefinable) seems to be that it is intended to 
make clear that 'the existence, that is, llu; being of value, ainnot be denied 
unless this denial is accompanied by the denial of any distinction in things 
of better an«! w(-r.se.' It is jn this way that Mr. IlasercA attempts to establish 
value a.s an ontological category. He dcjes not, however, leave the inattci 
th-ic. He atteuipts to show that the 'attainment of wholeness, i.e. tlu 
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attainment of rationality, is the attainment of value* (p. 616). A rational 
form is *a system of logical relations' (p. 490), and mind is a rational form. 
Accordingly, The mind is objective* (p. 492), and 'There is one mind only.* 
From this ]X)int of view it may be admitted that value is an ontological 
category. But Mr. flaserot’s discu.ssion of value is beset with the vagueness, 
.'ind hindered by the unclearnc.ss, of his discussion of the other categories. 

L. Susan Steubing. 


I'Ae Domain of Selfhood. By K. V. Feldman, M.A. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. 1934. Price los. 6d.) 

We are told on the dust-cover of this book (the author of which is Research 
Student in the Philosophy of the Jewish Religion at Jews' College, London) 
that "the manner is now rhapsodic and now reasoned-out.’* As most readers 
of Philosophy have probably a rather decided preference for reason to rhap- 
sody as the vehicle of philosophical ideas, it seems proper to give some promi- 
nence to this information. The term “rhapsodic** may not, indeed, be an 
altogether adequate term to describe the somewhat grave and stately rhythms 
of Mr. Feklnian’s prewe, but in its negative import, as excluding close, cautious, 
clean-cut argumentation, it does unquestionably apply to a substantial 
pfirtion of his work. 'I he picturesque diction which Mr. Feldman favours 
In often aesthetically pleasing, but it grows increasingly irksome to the reader 
whose main interest lies in appraising the intellectual validity of the theses 
that are advanced. Many of Mr. Feldman's pages arc as thick with metaphors 
as the Smifi of Sol > mi on. 

'Ihe author’s llowers of speech do not, however, conceal, but only render 
less (obvious, the fact that he really docs have something important to say. 
Tla^ ( Dia cpt uf “sclf-rcspcct," which is the corner-stone of his philosophy, is 
a i.oiiiCpt which has as yet been most inadccpiatcly explored, and Mr. Feldman 
has fl.iiif a genuine service in insisting so emphatically upon its significance. 

'I'll'’ attitude c»f self-re.spect. Mr. Feldman contends, is something central 
and inalienable in human expciicnce. When we analyse its nature and study 
its i!ii| iications. it is found to point the way to certain ontological propositions 
• »f the u.n.st finul.miental kind. W<' are led to assert (1) the real existence, in 
''•'ir.e M df that “ideal self* whose jussive authority is recognized by the 
•c-M-ut in every experience of self-re>pcct ; and (2) the real existence of God, a 
I' lfi.rt aial Personal Preat(»r, Wh(»m it is reasonable to pcistiilate if we arc 
gi\e any plausible account of the existence of the kind of l>cing which 
aiialysi.s shows our .self to be. f ‘'I'o eliminate God is to treat human nature as 
a .:4r» .iier mystery than it deserves,*' as Mr. Feldman rather strikingly phrases 
tin? tlioiight in his Inhoduition.) Interpreting the being of the ideal or 
•inhetypar* selves in terms of timeless Platonic “essences," Mr. Feldman 
arrives — a little ia]Uiily— at the framework of an ontoli>gy. But it cannot 
Ixi said ever to become very much more than a framework, 'fhe mutual 
n iiitioiiships of God, archetypal selve.s, and empirical selves are staled rather 
than explicated. On th».* other hand, there follows a good deal of highly 
interesting di-scii.ssion of certain basic .sentiments of human nature which, 
through the medium of the ideas evoked in inherent connection with them, 
arc held to give what the author calls “revelational** knowledge that is in 
nannony with the ontology outlined. In this part of the work there are some 
IXMielrating ])sychological .'qvr^ns (as in the anal>sis of "pity”), and the 
H'asf)ning, while seldom stringent, is frecpiently suggestive. There is much 
ixnidcr also in Mr. Feldman*s account, in the chapter entitled "The L^imps 
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of Self-respect,” of the relation of self-respect to the cardinal virtues, and in 
his defence of the view that self-respect is the "prius of Duty.” The last part 
of the book is chiefly occupied with criticism of opposing philosophical 
standpoints. 

For reasons already pointed out, the value of Mr. Feldman’s argumoiiis is 
often difflcult to assess. The reader who (unlike the present reviewer) is not 
in initial sympathy with Mr. Feldman’s general position is unlikely to derive 
conviction from his chosen method of persuasion, 'riie argument for the. real 
existence of the “ideal self” is particularly unsatisfying in view of its virtual 
neglect of the point of view — which we may admit rcipiires to be supplementeil 
— from which the ideal self undoubtedly apjx'ars as a construction on the 
basis of empirical content. As regards the second of his major propositions, 
however, it is only fair to say that Mr. Feldman does not claim to have effected 
a demonstration. The existence cd God is powerfully suggcstcil, but not 
compelled, by the argument from “self-respect.” It is an hypothesis, but out- 
which, the author cljiims, is confirmed “in a cumulative and summativc 
fjishion” by other aspects of exjuTience. It is needful to remember here, a^ 
often elsewhere throughout the work. Mr. J-'cldman’s acceptance of the ruh 
“drawn from Maimonidcs” that “anything which satislies a develojn d religion., 
consciousness and is opposed to no coerci\c demaml of reason may be acce])t(‘d 
as valid.” 

Perhaps the greatest merit of the book is that it dot s suciccjl, by enn 
centrating upon the nature ami implications self resjut, in drawm:; 
attention to asjx?cts of the life of the .self which are aj)l to be* ignoreil (»r slurn d 
over in empirical philosophies. 'I lu* bo«dx’s detii.iencit s in the way of sirai.tihi 
forward argument and thorou.gh analysis have been sulii' ienily mdu aifd. 
One must not, however, ask from .Mr. l-eldman more than in this xohiiui 
he has attempted to supply. Th<*re are hints gi\en of works proirclul lor tlie 
future, in which partially iitglecled topits <»f the same general tlien;e will 
receive more detailed treatment; and it may be prop< r to ngard the preMut 
w'ork rather in the light of a preliminary surve y. If the author will const iit 
to put a heavier bridle ui)on his Pega.sus, iht? sequel should be full t>f interest. 

C . A. ( AMi'm.Ll.. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Moralist. JJy C. \V. Hknokl (Oxfonl rm\«Tsity 
i*ress. 1934. Tw?o volumes. '25s. net. Pp. Vol. I, xii r P. 

viii -f 348). 


In his Studies in the Philosophy of David Ilxinit:, .Mr. llondel lia.> ilrtMdy 
shown distinction as an interpreter of eighteenth-century pInlo.so])hy; but 
he tells us in the preface to these two stately vfdumes that his w'ork tui 1 lunu' 
was only an interlude in a study of Kousseau that began twenty years ag>). 
It is natural, therefore, to take up this book with the highest exiH-ctaliou^^. 
and I am confident that few, if any, will lay it down with disapjKiiiitiU' ul. 
True, there has been much recent work on Kousseau, ami there are indicaiions 
that the present literary output regarding the eighteenth century (iiuit'I* 
of which attained a high level) is rapidly decelerating; but there is .still jjleiity 


of room for work of the best kind. 

The fascin.itions of great writing, of moving appeals, of vivid intuition.^ 
cf genius i'..! of the stimulating sort of contradiction, both logical ami iiiorid. 
have co»i,| inul to make l<ous.seau eternally readablt!; ami the extent of 
flaence uper. many fields, although ea.sy to exaggiTale, has !x‘en, on .my 
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showing, most considerable. The man of whom Kant could say that he had 
been the first to discover the soul of man, as Newton had been the discoverer 
of physical Nature, and of whom Hume could say, "I think Rousseau in 
many things very much resembles Socrates; the philosopher of Geneva 
seems only to have more genius than he of Athens, who never wrote anything.” 
was certainly great, so great indeed that the current enthusiasm for him 
in his adopted country, France, and in many other lands is readily explicable 
without any reference to the disputable question of his influence on world- 
history. 

In these volumes Mr. Hendel, like many of Rousseau’s contemporaries, 
treats Rousseau as a moralist, and withal as a practical moralist intent upon 
promoting virtue, freedom, and sympathy within the human species. Rousseau 
appears in these pages as the great modern Platonist, the grand projector 
of political visions whose spirit overshadowed their letter, the grand deviser 
of far-reaching schemes of education, a divaner of genius in all matters 
pertaining to the .soul and to the profundities of religion, and, to de.scend 
to smaller matters, a critic, of the theatre. Among many of Rousseau’s statc- 
lueiits Mr. Hendel might have chosen this as his motto, "Everyone has his 
vocation on <*arth, mine is to say hard but useful truths. 1 have tried to 
fultil that vocation without siilfering from the evil the wicked wish me for 
it and whic h thc*y will do tej me when th<*y can. I have preached humanity, 
Idndiic’ss. toleraiue, so far as it has depended on me. and it is not my fault 
if they have* not li>tened to me" (Henders translation II, 2.ti). 

Mr. Hi-'iidel’s method has been to study this philosopher, projector, student, 
writcT, anci enthusiast during his maturity, and. in the main, fur the twej 
(lrra«l«'s between i7p| ami 1705. relying principally upon letters and other 
inaiiusi rijits. and all in a biographical way. 'I he.se wen? the years of the 
on Inrqwdiiy, the' work for the lincyclopcdin. The Stic Heloi^e, 
and the ( S<'einl: and Mr. Hendel has succe.s.sfully avoided llie 

■ ••'.aje.ition of making confusing e.\».nrsions into the l.iicT or into the earlier 
s (if Rou-'Sean's career. On the cither hand, he depicts on a wide canvas, 
i;o< l\onssc‘.iu only, but alsc' a great p.irt of the ideology of P.iris and of 
l.iiriip( IT the middl* yeais of a rein.irkable century; and so he deserves 
cm me-*- gr.:*efnl th.anks. 

.Mr. I'eiidc r'i syinp.ii)iy %\ilh Ron.'^'^* .in and his deep admiration fur him 
are e\. fvwlicre .ipp.m iit. 'rin- luTo shines .sn brightly th.il the commentator 
«ii‘'lnr-^ to use a sp<»t light; and this m.ittcr-of -course enthusiasm has cerl.iiii 
*li— ;d\ .iiit.igi s. 1 .-iubmii. hir ex.imple, that thirty-eight pages are far too 
fur the f ifttf /'» H' Ah nd ett. and I slionld make the same submission 
• veil if I were wnmg in siip]H)>ing (as I do) that the letter is pretty poor 
‘itnlf. .iltliongh it borrows inlen'st from a certain resemblance to 


I’l iio and from the light it sin ds npi»n Rousseau’s relations with Genova. 
(l«» ticscribe tlie letter .is "e]«i«h.ir’ as Mr. Hciulel does in 11. 129. seems 
to le.'* unintidligible.) .\gain. it seems to occur far too .seldom to Mr. Hendel 
biat ci-rt.iin sign.il wc.ikiies.sc.s in much of Ron ssean’s argument (forexample. 
ni the ( Snciul) aie sc.iici'ly le.ss api'a relit (to many reailersi th.in 

ds iiicoiile.st.ible griiins. In his .icn 11:1,1 nf that work, in a seii.se the 
tiiliiiin.'iiioii nf his commentarv. .Mr Hendel. it is true, occa.sion.illv refers 


hi *'onlradictions. l>nt alw.iys in .iii im .d^Mita'i way. without .iiiy .serious 
attempt at critical appraisal; and this instance. I think, is typical. It m.iy 
a iiity (if it is true) that no one can be a hero to his valet ; but literary 
'acts are nsnally more enlert.iining as ^^ell as more useful, when thev are 
pn pared to drop the official mask and h.ive the temerity to become cim- 
* ^ntial. Mr. Hendel, however, x.s so very correct in his attitude that he 
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never tells us explicitly what Rousseau's bodily afflictions were, his nearest 
approach to plain speaking on this matter being the very wary statement 
that "an Armenian, loose-flowing costume" was "a style of apparel better 
suited to Rousseau’s particular ailments than the breeches of the period" 
(IT. 265). 

Mr. Hendel has put so much accurate and varied learning into his book 
that any complaint at all on that score may well seem ungrateful. A critic, 
however, has always a licence to carp, and therefore I may be permitted to 
suggest that there is prejudice in certain of Mr. Tlendcl’s comments, and 
(what is much more perplexing for the reader) a frequent failure to giv(‘ 
any clear indication whether Rousseau or Mr. TTcndel is the prejiuliccd 
party. Here I shall select the references to Hobbes for comment; and although 
I do not suggest that these are altogether typical, 1 have (1 believe) reason 
for doubting their complete singularity. 

Tn the first 200 pages of his first volume, Afr. Hendel menticiiis Hobbes's 
name at least seventy times. That would be a liberal allowance, even granting 
(fl) that the discussion in this part of his book is mainly concerned with 
political problems, (b) that it deals with a period during which Rousseau 
was very intimate with Diderot, who then was a profound admirer of Hobbes, 
(c) that Montesquieu (quoted 1, 182) referred pointedly to Rousseau’s attack 
upon Hobbes’s "sysldme terrible," (d) that in the rare passages cited in 
which Rousseau explicitly mentioned Hobbes, Roussiniu (at this period) 
called Hobbes a "blasphemer" (1, 42). a "sophist" (1, 73), and siuh-liki* 
names, {e) that I'ufendorff and others wlioni Rousseau studied very carefully 
had been greatly influenced by Hobbes, and (/) that Rfjiisseau seems 
have been profoundly shocked at Hobbes’s picture of iingoverned man and 
the bellum omnium contra omnes. Despite these ciiciiinstances, it serms pr» Uy 
clear that the majfirity of thest? seventy ndcTences indicates rather wlial 
Mr. Hendel was thinking about Hobbes than what Rousseau was thinkiii.-.'. 
about him; and although, so f.ir as I know, there is no irvidencc^ thal Rdu^si mu 
had studied Hobbes with any high degree of assiduity and f.'iirness, I shnulil 
hope (and I believe) that Rousseau's i»leas about Hobbes were le'.s n.-mid*- 
from their historical original than Mr. Iloiulers appear to be. 

Thus Mr. Hendel informs us (1, 155) that Hobbes, like Hodin anil son*.' 
others, ".shyly" incorporated the petiple's eoiismt into his tlieory «»f ii!s!diit.rd 
sovereignty; and he later .says that Hobbes was not only "shy" but "sly 
about this important matter (II, 162). Hut when w'c turn to the shv and 
old fellow him.sclf, thi.s is what we read il.ti iatkan, t:h. 17). " l*hi- only w.iy 
to erect .such a c(jmmon power ... is t*> confer all their j>ower and slrcngi^i 
up^m one man, or upon one assembly o{ men, that may reduce all tluir 
wills, by plurality of voices, untf> one will ; which is as much as to ‘..ly. t'» 
appoint one man, or assembly f>f men, to bear their person; and every oiii 
to own, and aeknowlefige himself to be author of whais(»cviT he th.ii 
so bearcth their person, shall act, or caiisf to be acted, in those thiii.gs wlmli 
concern the cuniinon prace an<I safely'; and tlu rein bi submit their wills 
every one to his will, and their judgments to his judgment. I his is mnn' 
than consent or concord; it is a re.il unity id them all. in one and the saiiu; 
person, made by covenant of every man with every man. . . . 'riiis done. 
multitude so unitcrl in one jmtsoii. is c alled a cnmmnnivealth, in Latin 
Again, .Mr Hendel IiabituaJIv tontra.sf.s the ".sly" Hobbes with the "ii«>hlc 
Pufendorff. So far as f have <ibscrved, he invariably treats Pufeiidorlf ‘i'* 
a hostile ’.ritic of Hobbes, wherea-s, in fact. Pufcnidor/f was a mediator lMd\vu« 
Hobb»is <*nd f irolius (or the (vrotians). Thus (I, 144 143) he ]»raises Piifcndcrt 
ior express;. ig what was really a Hobbian the<»ry stated in very llohiji-i** 
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language, and remarks, quite falsely, that Pufendorff’s meaning was very 
different from Hobbes's. 

More generally, so far as I can see, Mr. Hendcl frequently conveys a false 
impression by failing to recognize adequately that most of the fundamental 
notions connected with the social contract were of very old standing, and 
in no way peculiar to modern times. Anyone, during many centuries, who 
believed with the Roman jurists, the canonists, or the conciliar party in 
I he Church tliat either secular |y^wcr, or the organization of the Church, 
came from the people and was instituted by them, had employed very 
similar concei^tions to those of the “contract." ^^r. Hcndel, however, tells 
iis (I, loo) that "the genealogy of the general will begins with Jean IkKlin." 
'I’licn he says it didn’t (same page) because it had once been (Ireok and 
mediaeval. Then he says that Grotius “started it up" again (as if Grotius’s 
attention to it had been in some way singular). Then (next page) referring 
to the passage from Hobbes I have .already (pioted, he says that Hobbes 
showed a deplorable lack of logic in holding that a union of wills must be 
a union of j)orsons (in which case Rousseau’s volonti ginivale was just as 
bad) and in the end highly commends Pufendorlf for calling the State a 
moral person (as if the Hobbian .sovereign had been supposed by its author 
to have no moral duties). And surely it is odd to find references to the 
revenue from the Crown Lands discii.ssed (I. ir". cf. I, ibo) .^s if the very 
idea of such a thing had been a vagrant itlea of liodin or Aristotle, that is 
to s:iy, without any reference to feudalism, or to the artnal (Town Lands 
thut persistisl in Liinipean monarchies in l<<)usseau’s own time. 

I think -Mr. Hendel's book may reasonably be commemled for the care 
,iu(i perspieaj ity with which it is written. 1 wish he liad not said, however, 
that ‘^oine of the ideas of the .Abbe de St. Pierre “jib(‘d very well” with one 
of Plato’s fancies ( 1 . 1^3). although 1 supjiose the '*jibiiig“ was intended 
to iiidic'ate agreement. .Again, the word "repugns" is repugnant to me; and 
uliheugh the Americanism "it was up to him" may be pardonable (even 
wli' ii fre(|uentlv employed), 1 am inclined to think that Mr. Hemlol should 
li.or renounced e\jjre.s>i«inM like "won nut" arul us wise" when traiis- 
l.ilii:g K’f u.sse.m’s noble jirose. .And. talking about translation, the phn<e 
'1 am not «t all <•( your advice" (II. 102), is surely neither l-'nglish nor 
inlelligi’iie, unh-ss mu* remembiTs the French expros.sii»n it was doubtless 
inteii .1 1 to reiuler. 

John Laird. 


L' U^tkitique tie In (hdcCs Iniroduitinn d Vi^tude dis^ t jitilibtts de slme!n)i\ 
Py Raymond P.wkk, P.-ds-L. (Pans; I'elix .Alcan. 1033. Tome I. 
Pp. viii i (>35. 'rome 11 . Pp. 5S1. 2 Tomes ensembles. ITs. icw.) 

I.etnund de J'tfui/ La 6’iJiY. Hy Raymond IUykr. P.-es-L. (I’aris: Felix 
-Alcan. 1033. Pp. 303. Frs. 30.) 

It is legitimate to take either the .subject or the object of ae.sthetic exjxTieiice 
as the starting-j)oint for one’s inquiries; owing tf> the ]ue-war partiality for 
exclusively p.sychological investigalioii.s, n.oilein writeis generally ;uli«pt the 
latter course, and Monsieur Haver is no exception this rule. For him the 
bindainental iiroblem, on which tno solution <d every other hangs, is to 
discover those peculiar structural qualities on which the aesthetic cdqect 
*t^peiuls for its apix'al, and in virtue which we invest it with the sacred 
aureole of heauty. 

A work of art is in fact a certain organization of colours, musical tones. 
'^‘Jrcls, or other materials .selected by the artist for the accomplishment of his 
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secret purposes. Hence, like other sciences, aesthetics uses a number of 
auxiliary sciences as its tools — ^the history aiul technique of the various arts, 
anatomy, the physics of motion and of the properties of raw materials; they 
all shed light on the nature of the finished work and on the causes that have 
produced it. Now a comparison between the different arts, major and minor, 
leads to the detection, amidst the diversity of th(?ir several embodiments, of 
certain underlying resemblances based on a similarity of structural equilibrium ; 
these resemblances have given birth to the categt^ries of beauty, grace, 
sublimity, etc., which are really no more than names for types or aspects of 
dynamic equilibrium between the object’s coinj)(»nent parts. 

Let us pause a moment at this theory of equilibrium, an hypothesis as cen- 
tral to this wTiter’s conception of art as to the doctrines of a modern school 
of political economists. He does not maintciin that we ever perceive directly 
this subtle play of forces; but the audible or visible object is related to its 
dynamic sub.stratum as effect to cause. So far so good; granted the existence 
of a material world external to ourselves, the objective factor in aesthetic 
experience can only be fully explored in terms of a .specific combination (;f 
molecules in space, which, according to mod»-rn physics, would signify a 
particular distribution of energy. Jiut for a juircly objective theory, whicli 
aims at inilcpeiidencc of the artist's creative deed, it is surely an error not t«i 
distinguish between the physical ingredients of art and the other mechanic.il 
etpiilibria manufactured by men or .studied in the field of nature liy physiii ^is 
and astrcj-physicists alike. 

'J he discovery of recurring types of structural ecjiiilibrium provides a due 
to the Kantian riddle of the aesthetic judgment. Now what strikes one most 
forcibly about the (Opinions of <lilferent individuals, in dilferent historic. il 
epochs, about art, is their extraordinary <liversity, tlieir evident relati\i*v 
to the private interests, to the degree of culture, to the religious (•orj\i(:tiJ iis 
or the aesthetic sensibility, of each person who n-gisters a reaction; lieiio 
impre.s-ionistic criticism, revojutituis in taste, and discriiiiination l.'et\Yc«'i. 
styles. There i.s thus in the normal aesthetic judgment a dc facto relativity 
to the state of mind of the individual when he is ctmfrontecl by a work of an 
and “chatjs is conic again." 

lint, if the cdiject pos.-, esses an intrinsic pattern or structure on wliiih u 
wivilc claim t<.i beauty lies, then, beside.s the tluctiiatiiig prefen nees ol oiiiiii ir.- 
life, there must In; an iiivarialde, ideal jiulgineiit, solely delermim d by th* 
actual i;.\igeiicies ol a mal'-riai thing. '1 his truly judicial d(a ision. alone capabJ' 
of furni'‘hirig a code t»f un.dtcrahle norms, is, litiwever, no longer an .le.sthetii 
judgment, a jiidgrm'iit of value or of t.'ist<', U-i.aiise it is foiinde'l 0:1 r»al facts 
and aims simply at separating the ch.itt of error from the good gram of truth : 
the metamorjihosis i^ rfmiplele, beauty has been ahsorlu-d witlioul rt si«lu 


by logic. 

Let wjtic flravv the paradoxical r«^nchisioii that perf«?f t taste is the .'d^sciut 
of all taste whatever; for the ide.iJ aesthetic juilgmeiil, wliicli reconstruits 
the object .1:; it is in ii'^»‘If, unatfet.ted by .subjective fancies, is detcriuinol 


imnuMliately \ty taste arul oiilv im-diately by the thing jXTceived. Tlieie an' 
three links in this causal » h.iin, instead ui two; the ])attern or structure of ih*' 
work of art, the ‘ThylhiMir -iesonaiue" it provokes in the person who abandons 
himself to ccintcrnj lation, and the inward or outward formulation <»f a piefir- 
eiicc lM.-}jng it.scif on a psychic disturb.ince. 'I his subtle analysis, e.slablishh’s 
so firm ‘ V the reality of ideal Jaws to which jiidginent.s of beauty .shoiikJ approxi- 
mate, c.*.i'- farks the clarity and completeness that an inve.stigation of t a 
ji. y< !.oi* ;'irai or subjective a.sjx*f:t of the problem would have given it. 

A s]jecil c " rhythmic resonance,” a h|j(aitaneous organisation of 
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energy, is the subjective counterpart and effect of a particular structural 
equilibrium, itself the material embodiment of a rhythmic design in the artist’s 
mind; it is also the unique source of “the pure aesthetic sentiment,” a pleasure 
so distinguished from technical satisfaction or sensuous enjoyment. The moods 
described by Volkelt and the philosophers of Kinfiihling are no more than an 
"extra-aesthetic” accompaniment of this fundamental phenomenon. This 
exclusive “formalism,” shared by another young philosopher, E. Souriau, 
appears to be a strong current in modem speculation in ac.sthctic3; we have 
alwa.ys regarded it as one of those doctrines condemned by their oncsidedness, 
and in this instance many of the author’s own examples of grace in art contra- 
dict it ilatly. 

\Vc have reached a point where the concepts that designate different cate- 
gories are simply names for various vrays of organizing the play of energy; 
we receive our orientation entirely from the object. Now the principal types 
of hlnictural equilibrium arc these; when there is an excess of energy m er what 
is retpiircd to maintain stability, we have the graceful ’, when it i.s exactly ecjiial 
to its task, we have the beautiful] when stability is threatened by a delu ieiicy 
cjf energy, we have the sublime] and when there is a sudden rujUure of cijiii- 
libriuin, we have the comic. 'I'hisis not the occasion to criticize in detail a theory 
of tin* oategorit's. or t») wonder what has bcc«)me of the tragic; we will coniine 
fiurselves to the main object *)f the author’s researches, to the graceful. 

I he characteristic features of grace, in art or nature, are a certain f^\^c 
or facility, an easy siiperi<jrily of the self over mental impediments or of 
cm rgy over brute matter, rightly observed luit wnuigly inter^^reted by Herbert 
SiHiuer. His merhanical hypothesis <jf a minimum expenditure of force is 
r.prn to two grave objections; it accounts only h'r pliysical, not for spiritual, 
^race, and even then it formulates a necessary rather than a sufficient c(»nditi'>n 
(i-r the apj»*araiue of grace in the material world. N(»ne can doubt that the 
,;ival'T the ([uaiility of energy employed, and the more of it i.s wasted in the 
P« iforniarre of a given movement, the clumsier tint action or movement 
will jijtpear; but, on the other hand, all our bmlily h.ibits, such a.s walking, 
lire coirplishcd with a minimum of unnecessary expiiulituro, and yet lluy 
arc liaii'.n of charm for the bchohUr. 1 he movements of an athUic. of a 
or of a quadruped, are more or less graceful .itxonling to the dcm\e of 
fliort AC jstiinate has been required t«> release tliciv*. but exary etl-'iibss 
Tr.<!vcnu nt docs not bear the .damp of grace. 

Moreover, this a.spect of the beautiful reappeais on a pi. me alliKCllicr 
ii^ninn d by Spencer, and shine.s in the motions of the* .‘ii-ul as well .is in Ih.i sc cf 
tlie ?)edy; when spontaneous impulse gently disj l.uas llic inhibitii r.s i f leii- 
vention and morality, we have the natur.tl gnicc of ihihircii, or ilu- rarer 
variety ihal sometimes emerges from full malunly. So iraich for tlie graceful 
in nature; it is time to pass on to its embodiment by arii>ts in the materials 
■>f fine ami applied art. A ilet. tiled impiiry into the objective features of this 
aeslhetic ralegory as they apjiear to the eye in work.s of art or n.itiire c.innol be 
overlooked, becaii.se it const it iite.s the most cu iginal and precious coiitribiition 
"f H. Ikiyer to the topic under discussion. 

1 he most detailed application of his prim iple is furnished by his ivncirating 
‘ssay on Leonardo da Vinci. He coiuemls llien* that the tlominating intluenec 
un the gre.atest of all the Florentines was not the painting of his qiut!} .'rcuto 
predecessors in Florence or Milan, m»t the sun illumined face of his r.aii\e 
nscaiiy, but a unique combination of philos. phical and tcebnie.il uuces. 
IS dual starting-|x)int is tlm df>ctrine of ''spleiidoiir.'’ as forimil.iled in the 
ni>slu:al Neo-Platonism prevalent at this time, and. above all. in the writings 
arsilius Ficinus, and the technitpie of two different mediums: bron/e 
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statuary suggesting the power of reflected light, oils— as contrasted with 
tempora — the possibility of establishing an almost imperceptible transition 
from one tone or colour to its neighbour. But it was his genius — ^and genius 
is a “sudden mutation** without ancestry or heirs — ^that transformed prob- 
lems of metaphysics into experiments with light, and that produced the wonder 
of chiaroscuro from the technical peculiarities of dillcrcnt mediums. It was his 
genius that lent him the grace of a Botticelli or a Correggio, without depriving; 
him, like them, of tri-dimensional solidity, and that gave birth to one of the? 
rarest and most perfect examples of the alliance between grace and beauty. 

Let us now turn to the adventures of the graceful among the different arts. 
In architecture its salient characteristic is antagonism to the monument;!], 
to vast and ponderous masses of stone; in the minor arts we find that grace of 
static forms is not inherent but rather derived from the living organisms tin \ 
faintly resemble; in painting and sculpture, besides the portrayal of movement 
or of incipient movement, there is the fusion and continuity of tone aFul 
colour, the delicate siiggt?stion of this or that emotional timbre; in ixieliv, 
the lyrical fragment, the nostalgic elegy, the pastoral idyll; in music unaccentMl 
rhytlims arc favoured for the waltz, the mazurka, or the dance suite; in 
melody a Mozart weaves subtle liaisons «)r continuous embroiderry, while tin? 
lovely tone of the flute, the lute, or the haq^ can easily migrate from key i.) 
key. But the aix>thcosis of the graceful is in the art of dancing, the only t 
of which the raw material is the movement of the human body; here at l.isi 
we visit the home of our category. What is the good of all the inuseulnr i-.\f i- 
cises of the ballet dancer, the taison d'etre of her stern bodily (lisci|»]ii'.f? 
To become able to defy the law (»f gravity, to approach the freedom of the l»inl, 
without, at the same time, allowing the fatigue and strain of her imisnil.ir 
I>rowess to appear in her face or in her gestures; the most arduous feai.- .nx 
accomplished with the most supreme facility. 

This summar>', however brief, gives some iilea *)f tlu? wealth of obsei vatn.i: 
research, and original thought, brought by the author to his task. To our 
the essential weakness of his study lies in a faulty methodological assunii in ti; 
for it assumes that the key to tlie major problems of a» sthi lic s resid* > iji 1) 
in the object, in the realm of substance, wliereas to us subject aisl nhji ' 
are coinpleinentary factors, of which the fi»rmc r is the more furifl.i.:!Mit..i 
Hence;, we believe, an exhaustive ileMTiptioii of the aesthetic caOgi'i.- ' 
would necessarily include both asjx*et.'», mental and material, and -air fun* 
definition wfmkl be an amalgam of the two. Knviscigcd from tins angle, ui*- 
categtjry of the grai eful is no longer in«le|x*ndent «»r irreducible, for il If uena - 
an irrarliation from the wider category of beauty; fallen from ilu? par.idiM ' f 
mind, it confines itself to thr»se sublunary regions where; things are thr.dl to d" 
unrest of motion. 

Whate\er the defects of Jin excessive preciccupalion witli the acstluii* 
object and of an exaggerated emphasis on form, this study shoidd be reganlol 
as a standard work on tlie category of the graceful, ami as a major conlrilMitien 
to the progress of what is variously known as “Kiiiistwisseiischaft.” “.•^en ni.T 
eJe I'art eii gencTaJe,” c^r simply, “science of art." Lisiowi l 


Vale. By the Very Kev. Wii.ljam Halph Inc;k, K.C'.V.O., D.B., Ikan •» 
St. I’aiil'.s, 19.J4. (London: Longmans, Circeii <S: Co. J 93 b 
I'riLe ,js. (xl. n»-l.) 


of i 
he I 


! iiis .small vrdume has more than a |x;rsoiial inten'st, as on 1- 
an outliije of his life the di.stingiiished authcir di.stiissc?s the subjects ^ ^ 
has studied and written ujkui, ami the causes in which he has lieeii int^ i- 
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and to which he has lent his influence. It is entirely free of egotism, and the 
autobiographical element might have been more prominent without risk of 
any such charge. It confirms the growing recognition of the Dean as possessing 
one of the acutest and finest minds in the Church of England; it corrects 
prevalent popular misconceptions of his personality and increases apprecia- 
t\on of his character. His reserved references to his domestic relations will 
bring him nearer to the hearts of those whom some of his outspoken opinions 
may have estranged, while it still betrays some of his prejudices on social 
questions, although the expression is now more temperate. His home and early 
environment leads him to give an account of the ecclesiastical development in 
bis Church during his lifetime. For Anglo-Catholicism he has no affection, 
and regarding Modernism he also makes reservations. 

The part most interesting to the readers of Philosophy is that in which he 
^ivos an account of the development of his interest in mysticism, leading 
on to his thorough study and authoritative writings on Plotinus. For what 
may be called the abnormal accompaniments of mysticism, trances, visions, 
vnic'os, he has no liking and discounts their value; but he does share with the 
m\ sties the certainty of the imme<liacy of man's relation to (iod. Whether 
lus much more favourable estimate cd Plotinus will find general acceidance 
is a (juestion on which I do not feel comiietent to pronounce any confident 
iii:ini(jn. Even Haron von lliigcl is charged with misunderstanding this 
tl)iiiktr. whose cause the Dean has so warmly espoused, 'riicse studies ha\e 
led him in his theology to emphasize the transcendence of God. What he finds 
liiiking in the Platonism, which he advocates as a basis for a distinct type u{ 
(.’brislian thought, is what led Augustine beyond it, the absence of the doctrine 
(»f Incarnation. For pragmatism he has no use. 

His latest interests have been the relation of science and religit.ai and 
(■iiii.^iian ethics. He finds in the view* of the lTiivcr.se in mcMlern science a 
siij'iport to his own emjdiasis on divine transcendence. He is an uncompromis- 
II ;■ I'lotc'igniiist of CTiri.stian ethii s, for the guiding principles of which he finds 
ii: JuU‘(iuate source in the teaching of Jesus. He writes at length and with 
:,lr< .ig conviction on 1-ugciiics; he is a defender of birth-control by the u>e of 
o '1111,1;', ‘ptive-s; he advocates a smaller population, .since there are diliicullies 
.tloiit J' loquate emigration as the remedy of our social ills. He seems to 
me t- »ppose without reason quantity and quality of population, nature 
ciiid nurture as the conilition . for securing quality. His attitude to the toiling 
u:.'ssr.; is unsympathetic and even ccmtcmpliious; ho misrepresents the 
of many socialists. He does not seem to realize how serious is the 
ilis,-,so in "the body politic,” and an inadequate diagnosis leads him to olfer 
quite iiisufiicienl and inefficient remedies. The conditions under which he 
Jias lived his life and done his work have im|X)sod limilalions tui his uiuler- 
sl.iniliijg and sympathy, which appear in his attitude to, and treatment of, 
the social problems of our day. This to me is "the lly in the oiiUmeiit" iff a 
life wliich as a whole must command admiration, and of a work as scholar, 
thinker, and teacher which demands our gratitude, and I gladly offer my 
pcisoiuii tribute of both in commending this adnurably conceived and ex- 
pressed "farewell.” Alfred E. G.\rvie. 

La Notion de Renaissance dans Vllistoire de la Philosophic. By liMiLE Br^hier. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 19^4. Pp. 32. 

Price 2S.) 

his Zaharoff Lecture at Oxforl last year Prof. Brehier, of the Sor- 
onne, sets himself to examine "the indubitable philosophical renaissance" 
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which marks the first third of our century. Abstaining from all criticism or 
evaluation of the contemporary contribution, he devotes his hour to dis- 
engaging its essential traits and to elucidating their significance. For his 
material he draws almost wholly, as he admits, on the recent work of his 
own countrymen, and though, as he says, his findings have a sulllciently 
general import, one may perhaps question whether much that is most charac- 
teristic in present-day philosophy can enter unqualified into those formulae 
which adequately resume the essential tendencies of recent French thought, 
A proper presentation of the contemporary contribution necessitates first an 
interrogation of the work of the last century, with a view to defining in whal 
the novelty of the new work consists, and in what the continuity of the oKl. 
And, though this retrospect is only preparative, it is, perhaps, in the pene- 
trating observations of these five pages that the most instructive and siig- 
gestive part of the lecture is found. 

-M. Brehior maintains that an improper usage of the histtjry of philosophy 
during last century had the paradoxical consequence ()f checking what spiritual 
influences the past might well have exercised iqxin it. It was to refutt- di 
escape from a scepticism drawn from the notorious and persistent ilisagreeiiK iit 
among philosophers on central and traditional issues that the outstaiuliiiL: 
thinkers of last century lent their |)owers. Tliis escape was to be elfeclul 
either by suppressing those contradictions through an appeal to evoliitjMu 
or to progress, as with Hegel and Comtt*; or else, as with Kenouvior, by acc« pi* 
ing the ccuUradictions and submitting the doctrines from which tliey 
to the arbitration of a free, reflective voliliiui. 'i hat each eptn h has its own 
culture, of which its philo.sophy, its science, and its art are just as imai.' 
aspects as its political regimen «»r its industry, is a dogma that ]»a>sed ciim fi* 
last century f(.»r an indubitable truth if not an axiom. Vor tlu; gmuiiie pin!. ’ 
sopher, h(jwever, it had the most serious consetiui’iice that he is pufon.e .1 
product and never a prodmer. For if a philosophy is tlu' resnllant of a (Irwli.p. 
ment at once necessary anrl su|XTior to the imliviilijal, llu ii llie imiix iiln.il 
can do oilier than await, ami tiiul his ‘convi* tion^' in, the venli( ts wiiii h 
coiilemjjorary history allows him. But this, and tlie ]iassive attitude it iinl- ! ■ •>. 
would, as Keiiouvier maintained, be the aholiiion of any genuine plulosnpli\ 
at all. Jt was the sense of security in allinnation. its reim>\al from Hi - u !• h • ‘ 
scepticism, whith tliis doctrine conh rred, that ri ionuneialed the ailiieili- : 
'inertia.' But, M. Breliier emphasi/es, it i.> 111 this very ineitia, .tnd Mi»- u; 
ceplion of the li-gi>laiive j»uwct of the pn st iil in whi« li it is m i. Hi-it v 
must seek an explanation of the ruplure in the coiiliiniity of pliili/M**] i:y whi* '• 
became so evident jii tin- latter Ii.df <^f last century. 

The philo.vqjhital renais.>aiiee nl our lime wholly reje* ts this inUrpn 
of the pliilosojAiic al t.-lfijrt, ami. more in the .spirit of Kenouxi. r, reg.u:.'.' 
philosophical conchi'»ioiis not as being imptj.Mil on us l>y our pl.m* in tii***’ 
and history, but as isMiing fpiin an exercisi- r»f free relli ctioii which 
to attain to reality itself. Its dominaiil characteristic, is the elfort to 
mind in its amcreti: activity us immediately known, ami not in its protiiu 
it i.s, in tin's sense, an attempt to return to a clireci vision of the nal. Ih'' 
work of ik-rgson doniiiiate.s rjur whole jMTimi I>e-piie ililh rent« s **1 tcinpcia- 
nient an/J 0/ intention among other thinkers, M. Jhehicr linds in dieii 
re.soaichc^ a striking convergeme toward.^ a imae concrete cniict plicii 
mind, fl'intljer, the pit-sent .si.c-ne iif I*Mirope,'Lii civili/ation has ri-enf*»no 
tie- ‘ oil. ! tiiiii that till, spiritual life«.iniiot be *i gar«l(-d as something mqiiiiy 
ami d .ipiritiial elfort faiin«>t <'vin(.e that .stabilit> which pifp' -' 

liflong.'i to •natter, lienee Hie cliNtim live i haracter of the later 
liergson's idealism —its inu.ertainly c»#nceniing the place and future of 
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in human societies). A right conception of mind is not to be had from con- 
templating any of its particular manifestations at this or that particular 
period: it is to be identified with no single form of science or religion or art 
or social reform. As a philosophy of the sciences its business is not so to syn- 
thesize their results cas to draw from them an image of the natural world, but 
to elicit from the actual course of scientific thinking what is significant in its 
procedure and in its diroc-,tion — ‘*co sont, dans char|ije sorlc tractivit6. les 
moments dc tcnsif)n, dc travail effcctif, d’innovation, <pii intercssent la 
philosophic; e'est eux qu’ellc css;iyc de capter pour arriver k une definition 
concrete dc I’esprit.’* If we apply llergson’s method, which “exclut toute 
const ruction et arretc la recherche an jK^int precis ou s’intorroinpt ^cxp^■^i- 
eiice,” and retain only the orientation and direction of mental process — we 
shall find, as Lalandc and Meyerstm have shown in detail, that whether it b*? 
the domain of morality or that of science in which mind is activf-, its process 
is ahvavs orientated in tlic directicui of greater assimilation and increasing 
elimination of dilfereiices. Ik siilcs this tirieiitation of reasem towards identity, 
tliiTe remains another possilih* orientation of the real — that of vital activity. 
Whether or no it can bo shown why the ime rather than the other should be 
the norm of <uir ac:ti<»n. it is abumlantly clear, M. Jirehier thinks, that we 
are immersed in a reality win* h is hostile to rcas»m. whit h is sometimes 
viftiTums over it, and which ultimately eludes its grasp. rerha]*s inr?tead of 
silking to deti rmine the relation l»eiw«en reuMiu and reality ovir proper 
uuir’^e would be to show that there is no genuine problem here, 'Ihcse thirty 
vears have also witnessed the rise uf a philoscq*lii( al tondc/iu y whii.h, quite 
opposed to the essj'iilials of I Jerg>oni^m, is in fact a recrudescence cd romnn- 
licism. 'riie dominant attitude of this movement is that “we expect all from 
the olijecl and nothing fn-m onrselves; it is fiom tlu aition of objects on 
ii-.pils that we are to look f<.r all hapi*iness ,ill \.due. all iruth.” 

in slimming up, M. Ihvhier is led 1o distiTigniNli three teiidi nci' s in con- 
tin.i'oiary tliought, ainl to indiiMte “a v.i.-»l illalion" bi lwi ' ii them. Over 
. .'.linst the Ik'igsoui.in devi-lojanein. la* desi vies “deux philosophies luii 
ii’i d nii.terielleim 111 lien de eoinnnin. I’niU’ est ti'iiriiec vers ! hisii>ire. el 
raiitre philot vers des tea litis tran.scend.intes. ipii s’inq'i^.-'e a la manieie 
• rmii si-'isalii»Ti on d’nn smtiment : niais dans Tune et I'antre. il y a poiirtar.t 
line »''.‘inc orientation; I’nne et I’antre. riles sc (K'-tai la-nt ihs :n tiMtes lu 
i'l spni se manifest'* d’niu* i uinii're vi\ante. pour denundi r mu diiTCtiim 
il' .s re dites fixes el toiites faites; rniK* et raiitri’. bicn qirelh s aieitt a l egari 
flc Tcojcl mu* altitude toute recepti\e et p.issive, soiit p'>iitl.»nt .iinie.'* ili' 

‘ i.ivbiirtions metaphysiipics et dialectupies.'' 

S. V. Kn : 

Jilt Philosophy of John /^c..rv. Ilv W. T. 1 ’*i-.i.i»man'. (Ikiltimore: The Jidin 
Hopldns l*ress. Lomltm; Humphrey Milford, (.).\ford I’niNersity 
Tress. ini\. Tp. vii | ij;. Triee $1.75: «''s. net.) 

John iVwey is admitted by the author of this critical survey of his philo- 
sojihy to he “one of the truly seminal minds in i oiiieniptnary philosophy": 
and une of the rewards or pen.ilties of lu ing “the domin.int tieure in .Vmeiii an 
philosophy” is to beioine tlie .subject of theses tor doctor.iles in philosophy. 
Hiis honk originated as siuh a thesis, and like in.iny of the kind show an 
‘mlerly luraiigement, careful elal>oration of argument, .iiid .i fieshiie.ss which 
iil'vay.s foniul in works written under other coiulitions. 
to ']^ attempts, by eonipaii.son of many ptissagos in Tewey’s writings, 

n s low where the latter stands in regard t«' certain general ]'rinciples or 
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ideas — such as organism, empiricism, temporalism, Darwinism, practicalism, 
futurism, creative intelligence, continuity, moralism. Many of these terms may 
appear somewhat barbarous captions, but they belong to the philosophy under 
review. The criticism which is enforced is that Dewey's statements on any one 
point are not always congruous, that his views on different points arc not 
always consistent, that he wavers between different meanings of some of his 
most important terms, but that this instability of thought is frccjucntly dui* 
to "his unusual sensitiveness to diverse considerations." The general result 
of the analysis is to reveal Dewey’s theory as a contradictory mass of ideas 
and motives, sind as a failure so far as a coherent synthesis Ls concerned. 

The book is exj^ressly limited in its scope, and the author safeguards 
himself against a possible line of criticism by definitely stating his method and 
aim. He confines himself to analysing and formulating Dewey's motivating 
ideas and their interrelations in so far as they influence his argument; and In- 
considers that this is a task preliminary to the analysis of his arguments and 
the assessing of his philosophy as a whole. Yet the treatment gives (he 
impression of In'ing by one who stands outside Dew'ey’s type of pliilosojihy 
and who, tlicuigh ai-iprociative of his many good points, has cpiitc deliniti Jy 
little sympathy with it. The reader is not led into the heart of that ])hilosoj>Ii\ ; 
there is no consecutive presentation of it; and the discussion can be follow rd 
intelligently and appreciatively only by those who have a prior ac(piaint:ir,i . 
with Dewey’s views. Dr. Feldman, of course, takes his stand upon a ir.dn- 
traditional vit w of the intellect, logic, and truth than does Dewey; and In- 
criticizes the latter on that liasis. lint then Dewey may not assign thi‘ logit •.! 
and metaphysical value to the traditional logical canons which Dr. Fiddin.m 
does; and in the abs<*iue of agreement on these points the charge of incuiiM .. 
tency against Dewey may be simplv irrelevant. 

15 . M. Laino. 


Geneval Sociology, By H. P. Fairciiild. (Xew York : J. Wiley A St»ns. Lnnd»)Ti 
Chapman tV Hall, Ltd. 1934. ^ t Price z js.) 

Sot.iohjgy is defined by Profe.ssor Fairchild as "The study of man ami l.:> 
human envinuiment in their relations with each other." 'Ihis diliiiiii'i! 
brings out at tince the difliculty of the claim which is made for the n*ci)gniii n 
of Sociology as a distinct ami comprehensive science of .soiiety. In llic 
place, this "human environment" is made up of the individuals who an- t>> 
be related to it, and it differs, therefore, for different individuals and group 
of individual.-*. loiith»T, even as.siiming the po.ssibility of generali/alit-n. 
a science u{ i*-ly defined would nut Ik; complete; fur it is dillicult to see 
how the relations between man in society and the physical environment oui 
be ignored, .^ince one is constantly m«^Klifying the other in a never-emling 
process (A change. There is, indeed, a cas<; f«jr Scxiology as the .study of 
dynamic s of social development, which would take account of all the influenris 
that have imKlihefl the character of social relationships and, unlike ibe 
separate vicial si iences, would give due weight to eac h. But this is not tin- 
kind of synthesis whir h is contruiiplated or attc-mpted in this hook. 

It is unfortunate that thc-re is so little agreement among Sociologists (Ikhi- 
selvcs as trj the scope of their subject, Srmie are s«'itislied to pursue special 
inquiries, in the hoj»r; {MThaps of contributing material fr>r more conipreliensixc 
studies in the futunc They are usually content to confine themselves to 
as|K;(.ts of socioly w'hich he outside the sco|x; of the separate social scienKS- 
Others, however, like Professor Fairchild, claim the whole field of .'dl t 
social sciences as their lerritr>ry. The discussion of the cLiims of Sociolog) 
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recognition as a complete science is, for some reason which is not very obvious, 
postponed to Chapters V and VI of the book, and there is little attempt to 
define the scope of the subject. In any case, this discussion seems to bear little 
relation to the rest of the volume, which consists largely of an attempt to 
bring together the material and the miiin conclusions of the separate social 
sciences into some kind of synthesis. This appears to be a different conception 
of the nature of Sociology from that which is advanced in the chapters men- 
tioned; it does not **apply the scientific method to the materials of Sociology,** 
the phenomena of which, according to Professor Fairchild, "may be objec- 
tively observed, accurately recorded, and systematically classified’* ; and it 
possesses difficulties of its own, which are amply illustrated in this book, 
'riicse difficulties must be obvious to every student of the social sciences. 

fn the first pl.'icc, the material is so vast that it is impossible to reduce it 
t(i a single survey, except by making the treatment so superficial as to destroy 
much of its value. It is not possible in this review to do justice to the scope 
of Professor FairchikPs book, which ranges from the origins and development 
of human society to the yXmcrican immigration preddem, and from the 
institutions of the State and religion to standards of living and birth control. 

A further dilliculty arises from the unmanageable character t)f the material 
and the fact that so much <jf it has to be used at second hand. There is as 
vet no unanimity in the ccjiulusions reached in the different social sciences; 
and since if is impossible in a general survey of this kind to state all the con- 
llit ting theories which emerge, tlie author is inevitably driven to the more 
ur less arbitrary selectitin of particular theories, which is in itself unscientific. 
This is strikingly exemplified in the chapter on "The Control of I^roduction." 
riiis iliapter mlvances a complete and isolated theory of I’rofits which seeks 
t(j denionsirate, by what many jM^oplo wtiiild reganl as unsound reasoning, 
tliat tliere can bo no such thing as ITofits. It is hardly fair b) the inexperienced 
siudeiit to leave him in iginuvince of the very existence of other p<issible views 
oil this and <»ther controveihial matters, even though, as Professor Fairchild 
suiucwhat naively suggests in the Pn-face, to inlnxluce him to them may 
"o-iifiise him unnecessarily" and "create an unwarranted impression of 
disunity and incoiielusiv<*ness." Surely the student who is g‘'ing to be con- 
fusrd by the knowledge that there arc ccmtlicting views uii social relationships 
!iad lu sl leave the social sciences alone. 

Oil the topics which are mure usually found in works on general Sociology, 
ITnfessor Fairchild writes freshly, and with a full realization of the new 
coiitrilnitioii whieh modern .studies in social psychology have made to the 
interpretation .s<»eitil phenomena. Particularly valuable is his analysis v»f 
the functions of the State, the re<juireinenls "normality." the nature of 
law, and the means of control. Anvl in the suggested distinction between what 
isdesi rilicil as ".social engineering" and mere .stvial reform. 1 'rofessor Fairchild 
gets to the heart of the prtiblems of modem s^ieiety. 

Roiuikt Pi-krs. 


The Ideals of Hast and llVs/. lly Kenneth Sai’nohrs, I.itt.D. (Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1934. Pp. xxiii 4- J4S. Price 10s. ul. net.) 

In these days, when there is so much discussion in regard to the relation 
nf nations and races to one another, and of their conllicting interests, it is of 
interest and importance to discover from what motives, for what ends, uiulcr 
^ at standards, their mutual contacts are taking place. This volume, tlicre- 
uu, has not only a thooretieal, but alst) a practical interest. The title is m>i. 
lowever. strictly correct, as the ideals arc all of the Hast; even Christian 
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Ethics had its origin, and drew its character from the East; but it might be 
justified on the ground that it is a Western mind that is dealing with Eastern 
thought and it is to Western minds that the book is addressed. One great 
impression the book makes, and it is this, that ‘'one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin“; striking resemblances even more than diiferenccs 
arrest the reader's attention and hold out the promise of fuller understanding 
and closer co-operation, and even a growing approximation. The author is 
very hospitable in Ins own thinking ami appreciative of other ideals than 
that which has shaped his life; but he indicates his acceptance of Christian 
ethics, while recognizing that those other ideals have a valuable contril)uti()n 
to make to the full exposition of the Christian ideal jls presented by Jesus. 
It is a problem of the future, whether the distinctively Christian ethics, 
with such inliucnce from other ideals, will dominate the morality current in 
the worlil as all parts become more and miwea whole, or syncretism or eclecti- 
cism will pn^vail. 

The writer seems most at home in dealing with the ideals of India, ('hina, 
and Japan, as his previ<uis studios have been mainly in this field, and there 
r do not fool com|X?tcnt to olfer any critical comments. 1 le deals witli the ideal.s 
of the (Vrccks and Hebrews ver\' cap.ibly ami symp.ithetically. With liih 
presentation of Christian ethics I am in general agreement; but, in dealiiiLr 
both with the Hebrew and Christian religions he seems tr) me to 
himself to far loo m.-gativc statenu-nts. “The Hible as a wht)le is nut hirstuiy 
in any modern st'nse" (p. 167). I’his bald statement would lead many to a 
enncliision beyond any that liter.irj' .iiul hisbuical criticism justifies. Sji to 
speak of “the tlieolo.i;ical tratts known as the Four Clospels" (p. 205) is n(»t 
to discriminate, as modern s( liolarshij^ the historical values of the 

Synoptics and the Fourth (lospej. or even among the Synoptics. To as-^ert 
that “(.'hristianity won the ancient work! largely as a mystery religion, and 
in Faulinc and Johaniiine thought we see abundant proof (jf the iiilluence of 
these cults as well as of Hebrew Fropheti^in, Flatoiiisin, and StoiciMu' 
(p. J04), is a far too confident solution of a ]iroblem on which m.iny of llu- 
be-st scholars are not yet agreed, if they ever will be. In view of the pie*'int 
situatitni in Gerniany. one cannot but wish that the wools, “1 cannot sliiik 
the crmviclioii that the Jew> have de.served innt li of the persec iilion that luis 
come their way" (p. lyty) liad never been writuni. While it is good for us to 
see ourselves as (itluTS see us, and to recognize how far shmt Chrislendt»!:i 
falls from the standards of (!hri:st, the author seems to nu* to identify himself 
too unreserve dly witli tlie adverse judgment .Asiatics; but that may he 
.'I fault tliat leaii.s to virtue’s aide. 

The e.\po.>itirji of the ideals which is given with its historical hackgruiiiul 
is in each ra>e follower! by illustrations frr)m the relevant literature, 'lliesc 
are well r.lioseii and well arriinged, but my mind is in doubt whether such 
illusiralions should be thus apart from, and not woven into, the exposition. 
In view of the wide spn.-ad of Islam and thrr recovery of 'I'urki^y and ritlier 
Islamic p(:«>ide.'., in'! ^it range that tla-re i». nr> reference to that religion, e.vcejit 
in the Kpilr>gue (j/jk j jo Neither this nor the rndogue seems to me to 

adrj anything of substantial value, althoiigii they are interesting as a liter.ny 
excursion into n ali'>m. I he 'I'abh- of f 'laitr nts istpiile ina(lc(|uat(', as an mitlinc 
of eardi chapter, inrlicating the divisions, would be useful. As inaderjiiale arc 
the two indexes; and in a bor»k nf this kind the use shmikl be made as easy -w 
possible by sijrh airls. 1 can comiiienrl the v«)liime as a useful textlusH, 
the value r.f which is enhanceil by th«! illustrations given from the litem turc- 

Alfkkd E. Gakviji. 
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Treatise on Right and Wrong. By H. L. Menckkn. (J.ondon: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trfibncr & Co. 1934. Pp. ix -f- 277. l^ice los. 6d.) 

We are all apt to settle into the grooves of routine in accomplishing our 
daily work, the moral philosopher no less than anyone else. In most work, 
routine is an advantage, but to the philosopher it spells danger, the danger 
of taking for granted the validity of the traditional doctrines of the schools, 
riicre is filways, therefore, room Ujt l)ooks whicli survey the moral c(.Kle of 
niir society from an unconventional jMiint of view, and which vigorously 
challenge accepted beliefs. The latest free-lance criticism of morals comes 
from the distinguished American journalist, H. L. Mencken. 

The title of the book is mislrading, but the Prefac«r corrects any false 
iinprossion which it creates. No systematic study of Kthics is attempted. 
Most of such studies seem Uj the author to be (piite useless. Kight and wrong 
arc simjjle matters. Unfortunately their nature has been obscured by the 
suborilination oi Kthics to The<dogy, and to some extent by the errors (»{ 
philosoplieih. 'I'he one need is the c<jrrertion of these ernjrs so that a scientific 
study of J'lthics can be undertaken. Miucken admits to a di.-»like for meta- 
physics that must almost eijual his dislike for thecdogy. 

ill the first chapter, three ways of accounting h‘r ethical itleas are dis- 
lingiiished — Pevelation. Keason, and Instinct, and we are shown liow in 
men's altitude to work, to slavery, and to the place (A women in .society, 
the appeal to revelation has bee n cimipclled to give place t(> the appeal to 
le.ison. 'I he autlmr then turns to Metaphysics, ami in some twi-niy pages 
disciisse.s the views of phih'SO])hers on the problem of Free Will, cfuicluding 
lh.it we have a pragmatic .‘sanction, and only a pragmatic sanction for the 
l.i lii f. This disi ii.s.sion i.s followed by an hi.stornal .sur\iy. f»r series of sur\eys, 
Ilf cli.inges in nieii’s moral iih-as. The history is written from tlie ]vunt of 
\iew of a good li.ili r of religion, and appareiilly with the cdjjrct of exposing 
the ini(piily and slii]»idity of the Hebrew ami Chrisiiaii conceptions of 
M'lialily. .\ tin.d » lia])ler. on the stall* of .Morality to-day, discusses in a 
MUiiewhat c.iNii.il .md general way the problem of sexual relations in the 
model 11 World. 

I lu re are, iindoulileilly, many pas.sagc-.s in this book which direct atli ntioii 
to guiiiiiie motal problems, and which should pn»voke the reader to that 
“iliinliiiig HI morals” for wliiih .Mencken pUads, l-ui llure are cnt.iin feaiures 
of the book which counteract these ellects iiral Ka\e tlu; ivadi r di-'.ippoinlcd. 

I’or one thing, the .ittack is direited against a belief that one imagii'is 
fi‘\\ peoph; accept to-day. the beliet, naiiiely. that “what tiod wills ' is the 
linid criterion of right. .M.iiiy would call themselves Christians wl:o would 
not .‘iubsirilie to Mencken's heluf that "the Christian thci iy is that the 
Ihhlc is a complete guide to conduct." Nor an* the .lulhor's weapons always 
Well chosen. We are not encourageil to use our intelligence in moral matters 
when we luui that Meckeii can attach any impc'rtancc to the fad that ' the 
last Word in the Old Testament ... is ‘curse.' *' 

Again, there are so many inai curai ies 111 the de.-^cnplioiis of the theiuies 
“f phil(i.sopher.s — e.g. II. Ciicen is included in the list of determinists and 
Jonathan I'.ilwarils among the ihainpions of Free Will — that one tniisi con- 
clude* that the author's dislike* of philosopluis is "hatud at first sight.” 

but Uic* ino.st sericnis defect is the absence of any sure and stable basis 
or criticism. Mencken remains uncertain whether Keason or Instinct is the 
ground of mural distinctions. Ikdli to him are "sanctions. " There is 
no recognition of the distinction between problems of origin .iiul id \jlue. 
•c* importance? of Inlelligeiice is emphasized, yet soiiiiil iiuirals are ilescribed 
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as **a simple response to a kind of instinct, shared with the ants and liees” — 
as though the man w'ho ruthlessly seeks to acquire wealth or iwwcr at the 
expense of his fellows cannot appeal as convincingly to instinct as the man 
who respects property. 

At root Mencken rests his case on the almost universal acceptance by maii 
of five fundamcntiil prohibitions — those directed at Murder, Tlieft, 'Irespass. 
Adultery, and False Witness. When one considers how often a defence of 
Religion has been based on the remarkably widespread belief in the existence 
of divine beings, and how little importance this writer attaches to such .i 
defence, one finds it ditlicult to attach much value to 11. L. Mencken - 
positive views on Ethics. 

luKis W. Phillips. 


Ethics and Moral Tolerance. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. (New York an«l 
London: The ^L'lcmillan Company. 1934. 1 ’P* 3^3- Price los.) 

After, or through, a criticism of Professor Warner Fite, of pragmatic i thii ^ 
(represented by Professor Dewey) and of “rationalist*' or “absolutist ic“ cthi, ^ 
(represented chiolly by Nicolai Hartmann), the author gives his own 
point. This one feels inclined to describe as materially, if not fiunially lii.; 
after the classic type, hedonist, but with qualitative as well as qiiaiititaii.. 
standards, quality, however, being apparently reducible in the IunI an.lly^^ 
to quantity. Mr. Rogers himself clas.siries it as an “ethics of seutiment” d ii 
Westermarck, dilfering from the latter chielly in not relinc|uishing the rl.i::;, 
to validity or objectivity, h^r the nature of whiclmne must refer Mr. Kr.eri^\ 
own carefully qualificatory aiul n«it easily tr.insl.ital»le language (i hie;i\ m 
Chapter V). From this standpoint a plea is put in for t«)lerance in inoi:ilit\ 
that is, f<^r “limiting progressively the field of the distinctive nuual juil'.:ii;. i.i 
of censoriousness” or of blame or disapjiroval or condemnation. 'Mu- gi- ui .i' 
on which this plea is based are many, but the chief, it would seem, is tl:.!- 
though this moral judgment must rest ujMm a feeling (“private” aijpan iitK . 
we cannot be sure that there is a nv)ral constituti(»n common to all aui!. 
and above all, we ennnot know for certain that in the case »if a partu ijl.ii 
condemnation the jx-rson condemned sh;ires or can share our feeling \citli 
regard to the cause of condemnation (see esjHvially C hapter VIII). < ‘ iv 
demnation, blame, or disapproval is f<#r Mr. Kogi rs, as \nr most . 

something more than the mere rccogihlirm of the wrong or bacl foi wli.n i’ 
is. If it were merely that he could not n*asi>nal)ly urge the limit. iti<>n i f iN 
field so long as the field of the wrong or the bad is not limited. Ouiie r: Ii?iy 
he says it involves hostility and sclf-righteousness. One cannot, tlu n fnri . In Ip 
.sympathizing with his propos;d for a liinitaticm of it. 'I he dilin ulty, ho\\« v' i. 
is that, as in the phnasc quoted alxjve, he makes the judgment or 
of disapproval as thus ihTiiurd the very ditferentia and essence of nwmiljiy 
and of the “ought.” He is then fore in etfet t s;iying that the less morality ll»‘ 
better, and that the moral life is not the best life or that which we ought 
to preach and practise, but, on the contrary, may be a vice to bo conr|einni«l. 
Such langu.'igc may be Jillowod as a bnirhylogy in ordinary life of th'*'"' 
wlio wish to protest against a blind, crani|K.*tl, or distorted life- which, coinin' »nly 
enough, w'ould substitute itself for the nif>ral life, but when it is iiilrcductd 
into philosophy it reduces tlie latter to Ijarren logomachy. One syinpalhizcji 
with Mr. Rogers’s aim as well as with his an.'dysis *if condeinnalioii. 
if he thinks them lydh through he may find himself urged to pivacli 
ethics which, neither hedonistic, nor “of senliiiient,” excludes 
all condemnation but alsfj — and this is iin[x>rtant — its correlatives, appi‘'“i ■ 
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admiration, respect, self-respect — in short, all valuing, on which he relies so 
firmly. In other words, he may have to preach the morality of love, with both 
profounder scrutiny of the facts and more transcendent soaring of the imagina- 
tion than his present pedestrian and opaque empiricism will allow him. 

Residing smoothly and pleasantly, the book is, nevertheless, throughout 
marked by a difficulty of which it is hard to say whether it issues from com- 
plexity and subtlety of thought matching the complexity and subtlety 
which, he rightly points out, characterize the ethical experience itself, or merely 
from the obscurity and confusion inherent in the position taken up. 

P. Leon. 
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(Letters to the Editor) 


My dear Editor, 

I kid hoped that others would continue the very interesting 
discussion to which i^ir Herbert Siimuel’s letter to you in the April 
number of last year gave rise. Hut as no one has done so in the 
January number, rather than let it drop, I venture to send you a 
few notes pjirlly in agreement with what Sir Herbert has urged upon 
philosojdiers in view of present circumstances, partly in defence of 
what seem to him and some others, who have written to you, the 
abstractness and remoteness of their discussions and the unnecessary 
technicality of their language. 

I (liink that we should all agree that philosophy has .something 
to do in the world. Like the arts and sciences it has a mission, and 
one which, in a generation like the present, rightly described by 
Sir Herbert as "dissjitisfiod. anxious, apprelicasive.” it is sjx’cially 
incumbent on it to lay to heart. It shares witJi literature and science 
the respon-sibility of doing what it ran t<' remove the siuirce of its 
dissatisfaction and to allay its anxieties and apprehensions. We 
ought, 1 think, further to agree that in its terminology it should 
approximate to literature rather than to seience in the avoidance of 
technical langnagi? — not because it is less concerned than science 
"ith the accurate use of words, but because the objects and experi- 
ences with which it deals are the eoiiimon property of every man, and 
it is not so much its function to point to new ones as to penetrate 
nioic deeply into the meaning and signifu anre of the old ones. 

think we should still further agree with Sir Herbert (going deeper) 
•ofH has recently tended to shift friun the problem 

le nature and limits of knowledge to that of tlie nature of reality 
no because the former is unimportant, but because the study of 
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knowledge, apart from that of reality, is like the study of the shadow 
apart from the substance. Finally, we should agree with what he 
says at the end of his letter about the advantage of taking our stand 
upon some comprehensive, now generally recognized, feature of 
reality, and that we might be content with him to accept as such 
the idea of evolution or progress, whether it shows itself uncon- 
sciously in tlie life of nature or consciously in the life of man. 

Doubt begins only when it appears to be suggested that, this idea 
once accepted, we are rid of all philosophical abstraction and have 
little left to do than the comparatively easy work of applying it to 
practice. It lias, on the contrary, appeared to some of your corre- 
spondents that this idea may itself, as commonly used, be one of 
extreme abstractness, and that, the moment we begin to think about 
it, it is seen to raise problems of great difficulty. To mention only 
Sf)mc of them; Accepting the distinction between unconscious and 
conscious evolution, how arc we to conceive the relation between 
the two? It has l)een a common mistake (it is said to have been that 
of niiietoenth-centur\- philosophers) to lay the emphasis on the uncon- 
scious side of ev(dution even in human affairs, and to rely on what 
Mr. H. G. Wells somewhere calls “the mechanical benevolence latent 
in things** f<ir the achievement of progress. Granting that the r,reat 
War has blown this superstition to the winds, and that we have 
come to see that evolufi(»n, scieiitifK', economic or edher, oven with 
“rationalization** thrown in, heads straight hir disasl(?r, unless 
guifled by >omo con^rujus idea of what Mr. Collingwood calls “the 
ultimate end.’* there is still the c|uestion of what that end is to hr. 
Granted tliat here also <iur eyes have been ripened and wo sei* the 
vanity of wealth, poW(,*r, teiritoi v, i:ven the spread of material well- 
being, wluui taken as ends in themselves, and that we sluuild Ih* 
agreed that the only life worth living, whether for nations or indi- 
viduals, is OIK*, as Lord Listowel expresses it, “resplendent with 
scientific truth, with reIigioii> vision, with moral and artistic beauty.’ 
there still remains the problem, raised by Sir HerbiTt Samuel himself 
in an acute form, as to whether the values indicated in this summary 
arc mendy “human inventions,** “fictional abstraclions** tor whhh 
we have no right to claim (hat tlnjv c nnstitiite what Mr. ('ollingwood 
again r ails “the inward essence of things.** (iraiited finally that 
we are agn i.d, among others with Professor Whitehead (who ^ 
quoted both by Sir H«*ibeit and .Mr. (‘ollingwood as an authority), 
rejecting the Kelativi^m which n;ganls them as merely eniotiona 
in origin and temporary and local in validity, and in holding that t uy 
are of iinivcisal and absrdnte validity, then* is still (he qne.sbon 
the degif i? in which they aie realizable under tcinprmal 
It is a very old drictiine that man's life as a history in lime is 
in the end to failure of complete achievement, and there ore 
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complete satisfaction, and that his finitude throws him forward to 
the idea of a timeless reality in union with which alone, whether in 
this world or in another, his heart can find satisfaction, its anxieties 
and apprehensions be laid to rest. Recently this doctrine has tended 
to sink into the background. Modernism has been defined as the 
effort to take time seriously. But already some arc beginning to 
suspect that it is possible to take time too seriously, to the exclusion 
of the complementary idea of the timeless as the "frame of reference" 
within which the temporal appears as only one phase of it. "It is a 
common failing,” writes Dean Inge, "both of realists and idealists 
that they do not take iimelessness seriously enough.” 

All the.se questions wc should .surely agree' are tremendously 
important for the highest kind of practice -som(*tiines when wc 
consider them they seem to be the only important f)nes. Yet who 
will deny that they are all also tremen(h)usly difficult ones, and that 
the unfortunate people, who are afllicted with the "disease of 
thought” and whose calling dooms them to a lifelong wrestle with 
them, deserve every allowance if their mctlmds seem to us provok- 
iiigly tentative and slow, sometimes ovt*n wholly irrelevant. It is 
no reply to this plea to .'^ay that in all the rentuiies from Snrraies 
till TK.‘W these que.stions would long ago have been answered, if 
answer wt're possible along the lint's of trathtional controversy. I 
believe with Lord Listowel that the great j)hilosophers in all ages 
not only have had their answers to them, but have siuight tn apply 
them to practice. But their aii>wers were in the language and ailapied 
to the needs of their own time. Hach new agt' speaks in a dilferont 
language, and all these pnddems have tt» be faceil anew by each 
generation, and, as we know to our cost, do not l)ecome Hiujder, but 
on the contrary far nnue complicalt'd as time goes on ami new 
aspects of truth come into view. It is for this reason that there will 
always be need of new philosophy, as there is of new science and new 
literature, to satisfy the mind and heart of its own age. fiistetid id 
complaining of the dearth of this at the present luomint. I am some- 
times amazed both at the amount and the (pialiiy oi it. If it is 
(lifficiilt to point out "a philosophy” which may be recommended to 
inquirers, this is partly, as Professi>r Laird has pointed out, because 
philosophy as a whole would be the poorer if there were only one. 
partly because speculative philosophy is itself at the present moment 
m a peculiarly interesting crisis. To speak id this at length would 
carry me beyond the limits (d a letter. It is sufficient to point to the 
^ipproximatiim to one another of .siune of the great liisloric linos 
of thought, especially those <d realism and idc.ilisiii. as repre.'iented 
y such writers as Wliiteliead and Hradle\'. as an extraordinary and 
ciiliiely hopeful .sign id the times. 

Come back therefore to my plea, addressed. Sir. with your per- 
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mission to the readers of Philosophy, for the exercise of a large 
indulgence to the writers for it, whether professional or unprofes- 
sional, even when their speculations and controversies seem only to 
have a remote bearing on what is commonly regarded as “practice." 
Philosophy, like heaven, is a house of many mansions, and for iny 
own part (supposing myself to be there) I should welcome to a placo 
in it even the movements and methods with which, from a practical 
and even a philosophical point of view, I have the least sympathy. 

I am, etc., 

Kothekfield. Muirhead. 


My dear Editor, 

I have been following with interest the letters appearing in 
3'our Journal on the “I^resent Need of a Philosophy." This apjxars 
to have been discussed largely from the point of view of determining 
the present task of philosophy. If philosophy has any immediate 
service to render in these da\s, apart from that of gi\'irig satis- 
faction to the mind of the man who attcmipts to frame the philosopliy, 
it must bt* to one of two clas.ses, (i) those who ar(‘ concerned with 
the practical problems of so altering the conditions of life as to 
ensure to all the necessities of physical well-being, (2) those who arc 
primarily concerned with attempting to correlate tlu' more recent 
conclusions of biologj*, psycholog\-, sociologj*. and the physical 
sciences, giving order to their claims, and placing them in a jxr- 
spcctive of suflicient accuracy to provide a reliable and healthy out- 
look. This group includes the numerous camp-followers of the 
philosophies, and those who, like teachers, have tlie responsil)ility of 
guiding younger minds. 

I believe the contribution which philosophy can make to the first 
group is remote and indirect. Hut it can aid the; second group directly 
and immediately. In order to do so it must face some of the problems 
with which this group is most vitally concerned. As a member of 
this group I am taking the liberty of writing you in order to suggest 
some of these prol)lem.s, and to reijiiesl that, if possible, some of 
them may be discusM-d in the pages of your Journal. The problems 
raised are concerned less with the conclusions of modern sciences 
than with the determinatiim of thf' (^\act sphere's within which those 
conclusions may be hehl to lx; valid, and they arc created largely by 
a consideration of the various methods which the sciences adopt. 
They are, therefore, concerned more directly with questions 0 
epistemology than of metaphysics proper. 

I suggest a few of th(;.s(; problems: , 

(i) It apjxar.s to be generally assumed that one of the chief tas 
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of philosophy at the present time is to unify the conclusions arrived 
at by the various sciences, so as to present one harmonious world- 
view, free from inconsistencies and self-contradictions. What 
grounds have we for assuming this? Considering the wide variety of 
mctliods which are adopted by the various branches of philosophy 
and science, and the wide variety of terms in which they seek to 
express their conclusions, is it reasonable to believe that we can 
unite them in any single statement without doing violence to the 
exact meaning of the terms we are trying to unite, and so spoiling 
the value of our effort ? May it not rather be the task of philosophy 
to delimit more exactly the spheres within which the conclusions 
of any particular branch of study may be held to be valid, and 
resolve their conflicting claims, not by denying that they conflict, 
but by preventing their encroachment on territory in which they 
can make no claim to speak with authority? The present rather 
chaotic condition of our thought appears to me to t)c directly due 
to onr failure to determine more exactly the sphere within which 
any ixirticnlar set of conclusions may be held to be valid, and only 
indirectly to our failure to unify tho.se conclusions, for I do not see 
how tlu' latter is possible until the former has been done. 

(2) Is the character of the conclusions which science comes to in 
its study of natural phenomena determined beforehand by the 
method of inquiry which it adopts, and the terms in which it chooses 
to expnss thorn? The physical sciences adopt a method of study 
basptl on cah ulation and measurement, a method found in its most 
piTfect form in the study of pure mathematics. The adoption of this 
method necessarily limits their inquiry to the field of objects which 
arc susceptible of treatment by this method, which are measurable 
or calculable. Science will necessarily conclude that nature is quanti- 
tative in character, and works according to law's which can be 
mathematically formulated, for because of the method it adopts it 
can reach no other conclusion. This raises two questions, (i) Although 
.science is restricted to the study of material susceptible to treatment 
by methods of calculation and measurement, it does not follow that 
those objects can be exhaustively described in the terms which 
science! uses. The problem is then to determine to what extent the 
descriptions of science are exhaustive, whether any characteristic of 
major importance is left out, and, consequently, to what extent the 
conclusions of science may Ih' relied upon, (ii) Some modern 
scientists are now a.ssuring us that science cannot explain everything, 
but leaves room for religion. But is not this a conclusion which 
miglit have been drawn merely from a study of the method of 
science, without any consideration of its results? Cm there really be 
any conflict lietween science and religion unless science moves out- 
side territory marked out for it by its methods? Ultimately these 
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both boil down to the question of whether or not it is possible to 
determine the sphere within which scientific conclusions may be 
held to be valid, and the weight which we should attach to them, 
by a study of the methods of science alone, independent of a know- 
ledge of the particular conclusions which science has developed. 

(3) The biological sciences arc making clear to us the non-rational 
inheritance which underlies man's development of rational thought, 
and still permeates it to a considerable extent, even when man is not 
conscious of the fact that it docs so. The sociological sciences are 
building up a picture of the practical problems with which man was 
most vitally concerned in the earliest stages of his social develop- 
ment. Social ps3-chology is informing us that the forms in which 
reflective thought first developed were determined by the nature of 
the concrete objects with which the reflection dealt, and by the 
practical purposes which these concrete objects must be made to 
serve — that is, that the forms of thought were adapted to the nature 
of concrete objects to the limited extent necessary in order to achieve 
certain practical results. Genetic psj'chology assures us that in the 
mind of the child a similar course of development is followed, that 
the forms of thought which develoj) in the mind of a child arc 
determined In* the fact that they must bo applicable to the concrete 
objects with which a cliild is first concerned, but that they corre- 
spond to this reality, not comphdcly, but only enough to make it 
possible for the child to satisfy inherited tendencies to action. This 
makes it reasonable to suppose that if a child could be brought up 
in an environment which kicked the concreteness of ours, or if its 
inherited tendencies could be altered, the forms in w'liich it thought 
might also diher from those natural to us. Apparently the funda- 
mental forms of our thought remain the same throughout life, how- 
ever complex a superstructure we muy build on them, so that when, 
as adults, we attempt to frame an interpretation of the mental and 
physical worlds with wdiicli \\v. have to deal, w’e inevitably do so in 
forms of thought developi-d through their application to concrete 
facts to the limited extent necessary to meet practical needs. This 
gives little reason to suppose that our thought is capable of encom- 
passing reality truly, but only in a degree sufficient, directly or 
indirectly, immediately or remotel3\ to be of practical value. Such a 
conclusion would have far-reaching results for philosophy. 

Take a particular exampk; of this problem. In our philosophies 
we are inclined to acc«?pt uncritically the Infurcation of reality given 
us by thought, as, for instance, into material and spiritual, and 
often to make it, consciously or unconsciously, the basis of calcu- 
lations as to the ultimate nature of all reality. But the habit of 
bifurcating reality apparently had its origin in the child's habit of 
distinguisliing certain aspects of its concrete environment as pleasant 
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or unpleasant, warm or cold, self or not-self, according as they 
met certain needs or satisfied certain desires. That is, the habit of 
mental bifurcation was pre-conditioned by certain needs, and arose 
out of the application of thought to its environment to the limited 
extent necessary to satisfy those needs. It would, thetrefore, seem to 
be perfectly legitimate for us to use this habit of bifurcating reality 
in developing a system of thought governed by some purpose, but 
is it legitimate for us to use this form of thought and develop on 
the basis of it a system of thought which claims to give an im- 
personal description of reality, in the sense that it is based directly 
on facts, and not coloured by any sort of personal bias? 

Are we to infer, as some modern scientists are suggesting, that 
our knowledge of reality is like a map which wc develop, indicating 
certain features only of reality, varying in its nature according to 
the purpose it is intended to serve*, as maps of England would differ 
if intended for motor traflic, railway traffic, or for a geological 
suney? Is our whole system of knowledge, then, organized sub- 
consciously for practical purposes, in order to satisfy, whether im- 
mediately or remotely, (i‘rtain pre-existing needs? If so, it would 
appear that the next gn.-at task tif philoso])h\' is that of reclassifying 
the various branches of philosophic and sf ientific study in terms of 
the purposes they are intended to serve, of reorganizing the whole 
field of human inquiry in terms, not of its results, but of its origins. 
It will be its task, not to unify results, but to co-ordinate methods, 
p(‘rhaps into one organic whoh*, by assigning a distinct field and a 
distinct function to each. 

I'or many of us these an^ serious problems. And in any case a 
considcTalion of them miglit load to a valuabh* house-cleaning of 
philosophic thought. If it is possible to have them discussed in your 
Journal, I should bo very grateful. 

I hojxi that I have not taken your lime unnecessarily. Please 
oxcii.se mo if this should prove to be so. 

Sincereb', 

\V. S. Taylor. 

Indore Christian Collec.e, 

India. 

January 20, 1935. 


My dear Sir, 

lilt* address by llerlx'rt Saniuel at (bo Annual General 
Meeting, reported in the enrrent issue «f VluU'St'phy, is, presumably, 
intended to siiniinari/e and linali/e tin* discnssioii on (he present 
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need of a philosophy which he opened in his letter to you last April. 
May I, as a business man interested in philosophy, or, more 
accurately, a student of philosophy engaged in business, add some- 
thing to that discussion which does not seem to have been empha- 
sized cither by Sir Herbert or by his critics? 

Sir Herbert asks that we put aside epistemology, as the ordinary 
man is beginning to suspect that the philosopher is obsessed by 
meaningless generalizations; he asks that our great philosophers 
should create a new philosophy based on the conception of 
Conscious Evolution. 

Mr. Coombes states that philosoph}', as conceived by the layman, 
is too abstract to be intelligible, and too remote from the affairs of 
everj’day life to be practical. Yet he goes on to say that all men of 
affairs arc really philosophers. 

May I suggest, in answer both to Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. 
Coombes, that the whole troubh* lies in the truth of the statement 
made by Mr. Aldrich in his letter, namely, in the fact that too 
few men of affairs care about becoming philosophers? Surely our 
present need is not so much for a new philosophy as for more 
philosophy. 

As Professor Laird .says, we do not y(‘t need to cry “Stop thinking 
about eveiy’thing except what is urgent.'" We do not need so much 
to restrain or direct the thoughts of our gre'at thinkers as to per- 
suade tho.se who are not in the habit of thinking philo.sophicalIy at 
all to start thinking philosophically. 

"Our great men,*' I fear, would take far too long to agree as to 
the exact form and nature of the new philosophy which Mr. Coomhes 
would like presented to tlie lav reader in simple language. Ihit the 
institute would indeed be doing a great work if it could persuade 
more men of affairs to care about becoming philosophers. 

Let the Institute be a sort of missionary society on behalf of 
philosophy, a so(’iety for converting men of affairs to philosophical 
ways of thinking. Hy promoting the study of all types of philosophy 
(epistemology included!) it will be giving the men of affairs a 
philosophic outlook, a pliilosopliic mind; it will be enabling him to 
do w'hat he almost nc*V(T seems in be capable of doing now — viewing 
his affairs, liis busine.''S. national affairs, world affairs, suh specie 
aeternitatis\ it will enal)Ie him to withstand the bullyings of the 
popular press and the persuasive misrej)re.sentation of (lovcrn- 
ments. 

Professor John Maemurray hints that philosophers make poor 
men of affairs. Is not our solution then to make men of affairs 
philosopliers ? — not Pragmatists, or Behaviourists, or Materialists, 
or Idealist.s — or "Conscious Evolutionists"; just philosophers, to 
find each his own philosophy. 
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Once the philosophizing starts, the philosophy will begin to take 
form; and a far more healthy product it will be than any artificially 
put together by a committee of great thinkers, "leaving epistemology 
in the background," in order that they formulate a philosophy to 
suit the man of iiffairs 

I am, sir. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. N. Parsons. 

"COTTESLOWE,” SaLTERTON RoAD, 

Exmouth, Devon. 

October 5, 1934. 
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{SUM JI ARY) 

Sir Herbert Samug I, gave his ProsiJcnliaJ Address to the MomJ)ers 
of the Institute at Univi'rsity College on January 32nd. There was 
a large attendance. He took as his .subject “Philo.sophy, Kcligion, 
and Present World Conditions.” 

The present generation, .said Sir Herbert, takes no great .satisfac- 
tion in the world as it linds it. The Great War, the great depression, 
the establi-shment of arbitrary power in .several of the countries of 
Europe, the spirit of violence that has been let loo.se, all lead the 
new generation to ask -What kind of world is this into wliich we 
have been born? Some among them, without beliefs, without Iin|)es, 
arc ready to accept any creed, however irratiomil, however dc.stiiic- 
tive, which offers a new and dilfenut civilization. In jai sence o| 
these conditions, wlu-re dots religion stand, and vhi ic sinnds 
philosophy ? 

booking back over history, it is plain that the chief agent in 
promoting morality has l)een religion. Kut in our age this force has 
been weakening. There is a growing divorce between religion ami 
daily life. The hold of the creeds tipon condttet has been lessening. 
The chief rea.son hrr this change is the new factor of modem si ience. 
It is “the contlict between science and religion'' wliich. more than 
any other oru? cause, has thrown the modern world into the state 
of intellectual confusion in which it finds it.self. If is vital that there 
should be a reconciliation between the two. 

This reconciliation is not likely to be helped by the new views 
of physies of which, in this country. Sir .Vrthnr Eddington and Sir 
James Jeans are the piimipal exponents. Intenderl fri slrengtlicn 
our faith in religion, tho'i; views seem more liki'ly, if accepted, 
merely to weaken onr faith in science. The suggested I'linciplc of 
L'ncertiduty at the heart of nature is not accepted by I'instein, 
Planck, and Ibitherford. (^)uile recently Sir James Jc.ms hiurself. 
in his Presidential .Addre.ss to the British Assoi'iatioii :it Aberdeen, 
has declared that, whether we take the wave-theory cd' the structure 
of the !itom or the p.irti( le-theory, cau.sation does, after all, api>Iy. 
"The indeterminism of the particle-picture," he .says, ".seems to 
reside in our minds rather than in nature. . . . 'I’he wave-picture 
. . . exhibits a complete deleirninisiii.” He adds, “Things still change 
solely as they aie corripc.-lled, but it no longer si^etns impo-ssible that 
part of the compulsion may originate in our own minds.” It woiil'l 
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seem to follow that, before there were scientists, the electrons may 
have behaved differently from now, and if human minds ceased 
to pay attention to them, they would apparently revert to their 
former behaviour. We may wonder what was the reaction of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science to this new 
doctrine. 

As to Philosophy's own contribution — ^her influence on the modern 
world has been lessened by the tendency to use a specialized lan- 
guage, and to engage in discussions that are mainly dialectic or 
('ven linguistic. Hut now, in this country and elsewhere, philosophy 
is growing more and more self-dependent, vigorous, and original, 
l^oth the student and the layman may find in the philosophic 
writings of to-day a greater degree of .actuality and of clarity than 
fcjr a long time past. 

Ihil it must be admitted that, in so far as philosophy has had 
an effective influence* upon the course of recent events, that influence 
has sometimes been harmful. Particularly has that proved to be so 
in German\'. The ideas of Pichtc, of Hegel, and now of Nietzsche, 
can be sci-n to be anumg tin* principal causes of the iinresi of 
tile modern wmiil. 

It is ih(' Hcgi'liiin dr»ctrine of the reality and supremacy of the 
Stale which is the root of much of the evil of our times. This 
doctrine Miiel\* re>t- a delushm. 'Ihe Slate can be nothing 

oilier than a collection of men aiul women who have organized 
lli«*m<t 1 n(” for pmi)<i<r> nf juint .action. Apart from tlic-in, there is 
imthing: just ;•> the swarm is nothing apart from the bees. It is 
true that men, like bees, have an innate tendein'v to co-operate; 
it is line that if they were ih»t organi/ed in a Stiite they would 
he (iilleieiit Iroin wliat they are. and iiiliiior; and it is true that, 
wiu n iM (Msiiiii riMpiirr'*. thr\ iim>t b«' leadv to m;iki* saeiiliccs of 
their own imbviilnal advaiuagi- ('U' the sake of ilie serial aalvamagc. 
but this does not center "realiiv” u]>en the leini'-^ which they may 
adoju fer the purpexs o) joint action. Still less decs it endow the 
system, which they have themselves ercatod. with an absolute 
stiVerciguiN eiitillcd to a blind obcdieiu c. The notion that the Stale 
is ail eiititv 'heal in its own right” m.iy In* seen on examination 


h> lx* nothing in(»re than an imaginathui of st»phisticated meta- 
pliysicians w.indeiiiig in .i vacuum renint** fnun ailuaiiiy. 


bi liiitain. liiavevei, thought has niovi’d u]uui other lines, and 
dieelirrt is s(*en in a (iilleieiit diiavtion of public o]nni('n. .i diliereiil 
|)(iliey. and dilfeient results t(^ tlic welfare (d tlic pix'ple. 
t‘diaps philosiiphy, both in this c'i'uiiliy and elsewhere, may even 
h(^ on the eve (»f furnishing to the w, aid that bn'ad guidance 
lack o| which it wanders btwvildcred. 

here is ground for believing that this last half-ccnliirv and the 
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years immediately ahead of us may be of special significance* 
because the present age is the first to become conscious of its own 
evolution. Now, for the first time, there is a race of beings on this 
planet which is aware, in part at least, of the cosmic process. 
Evolution there has always been ; now, for the first time, there may 
be Conscious Evolution. If, as wc now know is the case, unconscious 
evolution has enabled animjJs to be the prototypes of simian 
man, and simian m.an of man in civilization, there is no reason 
why conscious evolution should not raise us, and with vastly 
accelerated speed, to something as much higher again in the scale 
of being. 

The principle of conscious evolution will naturally take account 
of three main factors — first, the physical basis of human life, that 
is the number and the quality of the human beings brought into 
the world; secondly, their physical environment; thirdly, their 
environment of ideas. 

We see, taking their pLaces in an ordered scheme, the new science 
of eugenics, the work of the educationalists, industrial organization, 
politics both national and international - all the branches of sociology. 
We see ethics entering in; trying to find what things an* good, what 
aims are worth pursuing; teaching that each society exists only to 
promote the perfection of its members, that each nation should h(*lp, 
not thwart, the efforts of the rest. Ethics sets the goal for politics 
and economics, for all tlu* va.st variety of ac'tivities which mak(‘ up 
the seething life of the modern world. 

Religion may powerfully co-f»perate. ''The paramount virtue of 
religion," .says ilatthew Arnold, "is that it has //gA/n/ up morality; 
that it has supplied the emotion and inspiraiioii needful for cai lying 
the sage along the narrow way pcrhctly, fiti' caiiving the* (iidinaiy 
man along it at all." 

We must be on (jur guard against putting too high the evils anil 
the dangers, real as they an;, of f)ur times. The coiinlries where 
a militarist philosophy is supreme are still a small minority in the 
civilized w(;rld. In the eiciiuunic sphere tlu; average standard of 
living, taking niankinri as a whole, has certainly been higher in our 
own times than it has c,*ver been in the course of history. Wc have 
succeeded in fending otf the tw«» great scoinges of all earlier ages 
— famine and plague. We have succei dcrd in harnes.sing the forces 
of nature so effectively that our problem is le.ss the maintenance 
of production than efficient direction of ilistiiluition. If tlieie is 
violence, let it l)e remeniberf:(l that violence is no new thing, 
disasters bulk large in owv daily reading, let it be remembered that 
modern means of communication make us aware immediately o 
every misfortune in every part of the globe. Rightly concentiating 
our attention esjxjcially upon the .abnormal in (uder to effect a cm-# 
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we may be inclined to underestimate the normal. We must see 
world conditions as a whole. 

Those are the lines, perhaps, on which may emerge the guidance 
for which the new generation is eager. There may yet be revealed 
the vision without which the people perish. We may hold the faith 
that Philosophy, together with her sisters Religion and Science, will 
yet succeed in pointing the paths along which man should move 
-now for the first time with a conscicjusness of what he is doing 
and where he is going. They are paths that shall lead towards a 
society better than that about us — in which there shall be dignity, 
as well as activity, in private life, simplicity in manners, beauty in 
environment, majesty in the State and tranquillity in the world. 



GREAT THINKERS 

(IV) PLOTINUS 

The Very Reverend W. R. INGE. K.C.V.O,, F.B.A. 


Times have changed since Pilcidcrcr, in 1883, after summing up 
Neoplatonism in three contemptuous sentences, concludes, “In this 
convulsed state, entirely destitute of contents, consciousness has 
disappeared, and with it the vorj' possibility of the religious relation, 
in favour of an orgiastic tumult of feeling." Had Pfleiderer ever read 
a word of Plotinus or Proclus? If not, he had many to keep him 
company among the philosophers of his generation, though to he 
sure, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Hartmann realized the importance 
of the latest era in (Ireek philosophy. Jowett, in his introdtictions 
to Plato, never shows the slightest interest in what Platonism 
became under the Koman Kmpire. Kdw.ird Caird had certainly read 
Plotinus; but his lectures upon him in his livoltition n/ VVavi/ngv in 
the Greek Philosophers, though highly praised at the time, are even 
more misleading than the ignorant neglect of writers like PHeideicr. 
When he says that the idiilosophy of Plotinus "involves a negation 
of the finite or determinate in ail its forms”: that “the world ol pure 
intelligence is opjKised in the sharj)c»t wav to the world of spatial 
externality and temporal change”; that "he tlevelops to its extrenie.st 
form the dualism of form and niatter”; that in its a.sceiit "spirit 
divests itself of (me element of its life after another.” it would he 
easy to refute e\’erv (un^ of these statements fiom the Pniu\hh. 
There is no "dualism” in Plotinus; his hypostases tlow into each other 
with “nrtthing between” ; "there is nothing Yonder that is not also 
Here”; “to try to rise alxA'e Intelligeme (or Spiiit, I’ous) is to fall 
outside it”; and life in the is not poorer but much 

richer than the life of 'Ciisation and nieiely “p.sychic” interests. 

It is now generally rts egrrized that Plotimrs is one of the greatest 
names in the history of thought. Vacherot calls the hnneoih “the 
vaste.st, richest, and perhaps the mo.st powruful synthesis in the 
whole history of philosophy.” Ihonras Whittaker calls Plotinus 
“the gn-atest individiitd thinker between .Aristotle and l)est:artes , 
Drews, “the greatest nict a physician of anti(|uity." Kucken draws 
speciid attention t(j his influence upon ('hiistiaii thought an influ- 
ence greater, he thinks, than that of any other lhink«-r; and 1 loeltst li, 
whom until his death in 1927 I should have, ranked as perhaps t it 
deejM-st philosrjphu'ul theohigian in Puroix;, urges that his inipottairci 
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is far from being merely historical. “In my opinion," he writes, 
"the deeper stress of the scientific and philosophical spirit in modem 
times has made the blend of Neoplatonism and New I'estament 
('liristianity the only possible solution of the problem at the present 
clay, and I do not doubt that the synthesis of Neoplatonism and 
fhristianity will once more be dominant in modern thought." 
This conviction is leading many Christian apologists back to the 
study of the Schoolmen. Thomas Aquinas, piirhaps, owes as much to 
the Ncoplatonists as he does to Aristotle. This means a return to 
realism, rationalism, and mysticism. The faith that these three can 
be c« unbilled is the hall-mark of Platonism. 

Although l^lotinus writes as if he lived in a timeless world, and 
although there .seems to have been a kind of convention not to 
mention historical events, whether past or present, the Ncoplatonists 
were children of their age, like everyone else. Plotinus was profoundly 
loval to the (ireek philosophical tradition, and never willingly 
(l(‘sei ts his master Plato. But the problems of bis age were not the 
prohlcms classical (iieek thought. Philosophy in iintiquity had 
iurii the cenliv of liberal edmation. It was rooted in tlie civic life 
(if the self-g(»vi*ining t<i\\ii or «*ant<»n. Ihit this type (•! polity was 
iidw obM)lete. Philosophy made no aitemin to adapt itself, e.xcept 
1)V witlidrawing altogether from pditks and .^nciulugy. Under the 
Siiiits it was a ])r«»test against ptililical change.^; \mder the Nco- 
platonists it tiii‘d to resist the. Thristian theju iai v. l.att*r revivals of 
llatoiiism havf,* had the same eliaracter. I hi* Renaissance .scholars 
reviilted against medieval thec»l<»gy. the (ambridge Platonists 
again>t "llobbism," iiK.ilein Platonists against various tendencies 
of thimght which are in dilfereiit ways anti-Hellenic. 

Picsidis the political changes, we have to notice the prevalent 
liu'in'i'iisia or of religi(nis cults, the inn -ads of Oriental worships, 

the growth of .supei sl it ion (though (ireek thought remained rational- 
istic), ])i'ssiini.sm alxtiit the lul\ire of sr-ciety and rcveience hw 
antupiiiy, a far-reaihing inodifieathm of the older lUllenic and 
Roman ethics, and an intense iiulividiialiMii in place of the jniblic 
spirit of earlier ]H*ii(»ds. The real tireeks and Romans were not far 
fnan e.xiinction ; the ICmpire was largely poj'iiiateil by (hiental.s 
•‘nd (lermans, wlio.se tradititms were quite ilitleient. I.ittMatiiiv, 
‘»it, and culture generally, were already stricken with bavvenness, 
though this was the age oi the great juri.^ls. Only religion was full of 
bfe, and i)hilosophy, wiiich was now theocratii* as it had m ver been 
before in Kiirope. But philosophy was on the wliolo true to the 
Hellenic' tradition, and the niutual ho.stility of the rival .^clunds 
much abated. Both Plotinus and his piedecess(>rs.sucli as Nu- 
^ueniiis, tried to find room within Plat*>nism for nuich which was 
^ ^ri\ed from Arist(»tle, and for something fimn the Sti^a. Plotinus has 
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little or nothing to say about Oriental religions. He must have seen 
a great deal of Christianity at Alexandria and Rome, but like other 
pagans at the time he probably failed to realize its importance. It 
was a “barbarous theosophy." (Even ProcJiis in tlie fifth century 
apologizes for believing in angels. "The word is not foreign and pecu- 
liar to barbarous theosophy; Plato in the Craiylus calls Hermes and 
Iris angels.”) He attacks the half-Christian Gnostics, because they 
aspired to be philosophers, and, he may have thought, caricatured 
his own system. Judaism was “a phDosophic religion” ; but those who 
so called it were probably thinking of Philo and other Hellenizing 
Jews. 

Neoplatonism had two main objects. On the theoretical side it 
aimed at providing a genuinely Greek philosophy which should 
bring td an end the quarrelling of the sects by amalgamaiing all 
the best that the "great men of old” had thought and taught. On 
the practical side it sought to meet the earnest religious needs of the 
time. How was the send to return to God? How was the gulf betwion 
them to be spanned? How were the benefits which the p(»piihir 
mystery religions offered to confer by sacramental litcs to be secureil 
within the limits of Hellenic rationalism? Could a deeply religious 
mysticism be built on a rationalistic fouiidatitni? The phili.)sopIuc:id 
importance of Plotinus resides in his attempts to answer these <i\\vs- 
lions, which, it need not be said, are as fundamental in our day as 
they were in his. The Iiuneads are the record r>f llie wrestlings of a 
man of genius with this tremendous problem. 

After his death it was impossible to maintain the debate (.»n tlu* 
same level. Within two generations,” says I)odds, “tin* dialfxiical 
tcnsi(;n of opposites which is the nerve of tJic Plofinian system was 
threatening to sink into a meaningless aJliimathin of incninpatibus; 
and 'unification* had ceased to be a living expei ieiice or even a living 
ideal, and had become a pious formula on the lips of ])ro1essois.” 
With lambliclius, a new orientation begins. T he Plolinian iUwpia 
is changed to Otovpyla] ritual magic lakes the place (»f coiiteinpla- 
tion. This was exactly what Plotinus wished to avoid; hut in his 
anxiety to cjblileratcj all hare 1-and-fast lines across the iicld of thought, 
and to depict the ascent ol the soul not by "ciuaiita,” but by con- 
tinuous progression, lie laid stress on the doctrine of “sympathies 
running thnnigh the whole of nature, and so left the door open for 
magic, which it was difficult fr^r a third'Century thinker to repudiate 
entirely. But this peiver.si«m de.stroys the noble rational baso.'s o 
Plotinian mysticism, and ccjiitaniinatcs philcisopliy with superstitions 
which belong to the lower levels of religion. T he importance of t le 
change was recognized by Olyinpiodorus, who says that, in contias 
with Plotinus and Porphyry, tlie "priestly school” of laniblic us, 
Syrianus, and Proclus put "the hieratic art” before philosophy. 
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The new religions of salvation were in truth very unlike the old 
Greek tradition. The eastern faiths, such as Judaism, present us 
with a world historic, dramatic, and mythical. The real is the histori- 
cal. On the other side we have a rationalist conccj)tion in which the 
transitory as such is the unreal, and in which it is difficult to account 
for any real change. This is, of course, one of the most fundamental 
cleavages in thought, down to our own day. "Thy s(jns, O Zion," 
and “Thy sons, O Greece," came together in Catholic Christianity, 
which gained by doing justice to two entirely different ways of 
envisaging reality; but the two agree no better than oil and water, 
and some of the chief theologiccd controversies have no other origin. 

Brehier, whose studies of Plotinus contain some original reflexions, 
says that from the first century onwards there wcuc small communi- 
ties of contemplatives, esi3C('ially in Egypt, who had no sympathy 
with the sacerdotal cults which became prominent in the same pel i<Kl. 
The emphasis (»n contemphition in Plotinus may be traced back 
to this type of religion. For him, evt^n nature and art are inleri(jr 
degrees of contemplation. But the thought of Plotinus is firmly 
rooted in realism. The intelligible, or, as 1 have preferred to render it, 
the spiritual (since we can hardly avoid the "iniellectualist" sugges- 
tion of the word intelligence) is, after all, only the inleiior face of 
things, 'file intelligence enriches, not impoverishes, sensation. 
“Sensations are obscure thoughts, and intelligible (or spiritual) 
thoughts are <'lear .sensati(.)ns." Thus he can refine and .spiritualize 
even the sensuous. 

'riiis Jluidity of concepts would hardly have satisfied the geometer 
Plato. It is so essentially b(»und up with degrees of value that it 
would have puzzled Sir James Jeans’s mat heinalical tiud. Scholastic 
philoS(jphy is often accused td aiguing from ligid ctmcepis which do 
not agree with our experience (d n*ality. Ploiimis, lor whom, in the 
world Yonder, all things penetrate and flow into each other, i scapes 
this critiei.sin. Modern thiukei.s are imue likely U) complain that in 
this system nolliiiig isinoie fluid tliaii human peisi*naiily. "There is 
no point,” he says liimself, "wlure a man m.iy fix limits and say. 
so far it is myself.” In the liighe>t slag»\s of the spiriiiial life the 
feeling of separate individuality disappe.iis; then* is no more any 
niemoiy of self. We possess ourselves, but for that very riMSi«n we 
do not think about ourselves. All our activity is directed upv»n the 
stage next above us. We beciime tbai obji cl : we offer oiiiselvts to it 
a ‘matter’ wInMi it informs; we are only potentially oiuselves.” It 
follows the sclf-eonseiousiiess, which in .<ome iiu’dein philosophies 
liithe impregnable eitadel of thought, is not only unessential, but 
IS a sign of iriiperfeetion. I'lven in our mecliaiiic.d work, he 
observes, wc often do best when we aio not thinking about the 
niotions of our hands. Whether Plotinus can reconcile this picture of 
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life in the spiritual world with his assertion that 'our individuality 
must be preserved/* is uncertain. He tries to envisage a state of 
being in which living creatures are distinct but not separate. Love 
and sympathy make them all one; but his world Yonder is certainly 
not "an indifferentiated jelly.” 

Br^hier has revived the debate, which seemed to have been 
almost closed, whether any genuine Oriental influence can be found 
in Plotinus. The majority of recent writers have decided that Neo- 
platonism is wholly within the Greek tradition. But this throws back 
^^^tbO'^roblem upon Plato, whom Livingstone has declared not to tx‘ 
a typical Greek, and of whom Whittaker has said that he diverged 
much further from Hellenic ideals than Plotinus. "Plato's ideal 
society is in contact on one side with the pre-Hellenic Eiist** - lie 
is thinking especially of Eg>’pt — "and on the other side with the 
Orientalized Europe of the Middle Ages.” Plato's schemes of political 
and social reform did not interest Plotinus; and we can hardly 
narrow genuine Hellenism by excluding Plato, or the Orjdiics. 
Brehier, however, regards rationalism alone as Greek; the mystical 
ideal of the complete unilication of being in the Godhead, guaranteed 
by intuitive evidence, he traces to Eastern influence. Ihit mysticiMii 
does not need to borrow from exotic simrees; it is personal religicm 
in its innermost essence; it springs into being whenever and wherever 
the human spirit is driven back fn»ni external activitic.*s to conleiii- 
plate its own nature and its relations with the eternal. 

It is true that pnjblems of pi-istmaliiy, and of self-consciousncss. 
pre.ss up(»n Plotinus with a weight unknown Xo classical (iieek philo- 
sophy. 'Ihe inetlu»d cd rationali.sin is changed when the reasoning 
subject changes with tin; objects wliic h it ronteiiiplatcs. .M\slic'isni 
can thus be >uperimpose(l up(»n rationali.sni without destroying the 
rationalist foundaticin. In this way, though Phjtinus is far enough 
from the pc«st-Kantian idealism, in which the mind ( reales a world 
internal to itself, it is true that he is one cd ilie founders cd modern 
epistemohjgy. The icliiclanctr fd Penphyry to admit that the spiritual 
world is nc.'t external to spirit {ctvk ytrv to, rorjrd) shows that the 
teaching fd Plotinus uas still unfamiliar and ditlicult to .students ol 
philosophy. It is also Hue that, espe< ially in the sixth he 

insists cm the ultimate identity fd f»ur selves with the univeisal 
Being, and speaks fd .n paratf* individuality as an illusion fnun which 
we .should free fiiii selves, '/his, Jfreliicr argues, is Indian and not 
Ell ropean ph i I osf > pi i \ . 

Porphyry tidls us that Plotinus, beffuc he went to Konic, 
desirous fjf studying the phihisojihy fd Persia and India. 
this fdjje( t lie altafliffl himself tf) the army which the einpiuii 
Gordian led against Pfusia. A more unhiVfiurablc opportuiiit> 
.studying tlie wisflfun of llie Jiast can Iiardly be imagined, siiuf 
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Persia was the enemy, and Gordian never contemplated carrying 
the Roman arms to the Indus. The sacramental cult of Mithra could 
have had no attractions for Plotinus, who was no churchgoer, and 
shocked his friends by saying to them, It is for the gods to come to 
me, not for me to go to them," “Das Denken ist auch Gottesdienst,” 
as Hegel said to his housekeeper. “'I'he universal Power,” he says, 
“is within you. It has not to come and so be present with you; it 
is you tliat have turned away from it. It is there all the time; you 
are not far from it, but you have turned your face the other way.” 
But may he not have been attracted by Indian thrjught, which was 
fairly well known at Alexandria? The Greeks had long been interested 
in the gyinnosophists, who seemed to have solved the prr^bleni of 
invulnerability. Jwen Soc rates, acc'ording to Aristoxenus of Taren- 
luni, cited by Kusebius, had an argument with an Indian at Athens. 

To estimate the resemblances between Neoplatonism and Indian 
thought would reciuire much more knowledge of the sacred books 
of the Kast than I possess. But I think there is one decisive and 
all-important divergence. In Asiatic thought, all between the 
illusory world of sensation and the undifferentiated Absolute seems 
to drop out. We start fmm the infra-real and we end with the supra- 
real. Reality thus becomes empty of c'lmtents. and salvation is the 
attainment of a ('oiulitioii not tinlikt* dreamless sleep. But this is 
not at all the tendency <»f Nenplatonisiu. 'Ihe Iieaven of Plotinus 
is tlirobbiiig NNith life and ric'h with culmir. The hypostasis of yovg 
appears tmder the triple aspect of a world of ideas, as in Plato, 
the origin <.»f f(»rms as in .\ii.st<»tle. and a system of monads united 
by sympathy as in the Stoics. This, and not the ineffable One, 
of whcjin nothing can bo predicated, is the real woi Id (»f Neoplatonism, 
riieie is nothing. I think, to correspond with it in Indian thought, 
and the dilleii'iice seems to me fundamental. I agree with Brfluer 
that "the llieory of the intelligence is the tiirirmation of the reality 
of rational, moral, and aesthetic v.ilue.';, which dominate the sensible 
World and the judgment which wi* form about it." But he finds in 
Plotinus a fusiem of this Platonic ccuic epiion (>f the intelligence, as 
realizing itself in a system of arlhailated notions, with that of a 
spiritual attitude, out of ndatioii with scientific: kncwvledge. The 
attempt to cninbine mystical religion with ]dulosophu'al realism 
isat the centre of Plotinus’s system ; I am not aware of anything much 
like it in Indian speculation. We might pt-.'^sildy .^ay that the relation 

Plotinus to (inrk rationalism is not very unlike that of Spinoza 
to Descartes. 

Dne dilficully which modern critics find in Plotinus is that the 
creation of the universe is wot salis(acloril\- explained. PKuinus 
have been aware that “it had to be“is noc'xplanatii'n.and that 
tie alleged necessity of the supreme principle "as it wore over- 
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flo\ving/' and so creating down to the lowest grades of possible exis- 
tence does not quite carry conviction. But I do not know of any 
other philosophy which has really accounted for the universe; its 
existence must, I think, be accepted as a brute fact, or a starting- 
point. But besides this the category of procession was in antiquity 
what the inverse process of evolution hfis been to us, the uni versa] 
framework into which all diversities are fitted. There was the same 
tendency to make it the fundamental law; and we, who have seen 
the misuse of the conception of evolution in our own day, can make 
allowance for a similar unthinking acceptance of procession or 
emanation in antiquity. For a Greek, the explanation of a thing 
must always be sought in what is above it, not in what is below. 
By their truits, not hy their roots, we shall know the value of and 
meaning of things. TIic “nature*' of “matter" (which in Plotinus 
is not “material” — here one is tempted to find a resemblance with 
the most modern pliysics) is to be the recipient of forms; it is nothing 
in itself, but is the potentiality of all things. At every stage in the 
ascent there is an inferior element which aspires or strives to be taken 
up into the superior; there is “clivine matter" even in the intelligil)li*. 
There is thus a drjiiblc movement, a wav down and a way up, running 
through the whole <»f nature. The ascent (T the hill of the I oid is 
carefully and lovingly descril)ed; the descent is— well, wiiat had tn 
be if there was to l)e a world at all. 

riic question whether it W(»iild have been belter for the .soul tn 
have remained “Yonder" is a great problem for Platoni.sts. Plotinus, 
for once, sumnn'»n.s up cr)urage to say that the divine Plato ((in* 
tradicts himself. 'Hie Phat'drus and the Timut us "do not say tin- sum* 
thing." ITotinus cainud he acquitted of vacillation; but on the wlmlt' 
he distinguishes between tlie natunil and neces.sary act by wliirli 
the soul anirnate.s the body, and tin* voluntary ad by which it 
entangles itself with “the things that are Here." He folhAvs tJic 
Timacits rather than the Phaedrns with the ligiire of the s(uil moulting 
its wing-feathers. 

A kindred prol)lem was whether the soul ever “descends entire.’ 
Must we not say that ])art of it remains impeccable in the world 
Yorifler to which it belongs? The question may seem unreal; hut it 
is important in view' ai the l^lotinian Doctrine that we can only 
knciW what is akin to oiiiselves. If the soul were wholly immersed 
in “matter," how cf)uld it escape, .since in this philos(jphy there is 
no diviruf rescuer, no Word made flesh? The ('liri.stiaii mystics of 
the Middle Ages harl the same doc trine. At the centre of the soul 
there is a something, whi< h they called the Spark, or Synterc.sis, 
which “can never consent tf) sin." 'I'his Spark, according to .some o 
them, is super-personal; it is, .says Lckhart, "so akin to God that i 
is one with (iod, and not merely united to Him." It is, says Hermonn 
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of Fritslar, “a power or faculty in the soul, wherein God works 
inunediately, without means and without intermission.” So Plotinus 
says, "Sin is always human, being mixed with something contrary 
to itself.” The later Neoplatonists, with whom the Plotinian 
mysticism had partially lost contact with spiritual experience, 
all, with the exception of Theodorus and Damascius, hjrsake Plo- 
tinus here. “If the wll sins," asks lamblichus, “how can the soul 
be sinless?” The soul, according to him, descends entire. Proclus, 
more decidedly thfin Plotinus, repudiates the n(jti(jn that there is 
any moral lapse in the soul’s incarnation; it is a necessary move- 
ment; or if a motive must be assigned, “the soul comes down because 
it wishes to imitate the providence of the gods.” All souls must 
trace the cin le again and again. 

'I'he ])roblem of the status of Time in reality has always been a 
crux which tends to divide philosophies into two classes. For a 
I’latonist, the transitory is, as such, the unreal, and therefore, it 
would seem, there can be no da'cmr in reality. And yet, “things that 
are born are nothing without their future.” i'hey yearn t(j ((mtinue 
in existence, becau.si; p-rpetuity is the symbol or copy of the perma- 
lunce of eternity, and they also pre.'>s upwards, whether consciously 
or not, to reach the next stage above that in which they now are. 
“Time is tiu* activity of an eternal soul, not turned towards it.self 
nor within itself, but exercise<l in creation and generation.” "It 
is the siKin of life projMT to the soul.” lliis is cpiite intelligible; 
rime is the moving image of eteinily. Jhii what the modern thinker 
wants to know is whether hapix'nings in time in any way determine 
the condition of real beings in the eternal worhl. A man, it appears, 
niav lose hi.s soul, but not a real soul, not the soul that wonld have 
been his if he had not bei-n a bad m.m. Is the life of heaven, as we 
may call it, imalfeeleii by anything that takes place in time or Itis- 
tory? The very bi'antiful description of the hap]iy life of spirits 
Yonder gives no hint «>f a negative answer. pleasant life is theirs 
in heaven; they have the truth for mother, nur.'ie, real being, and 
nutriment. I'hey see all things, not the things that are born and die, 
blit those whii’h have real lieing; and they s»‘e themselves in iithers. 
For them all things arc transjMrent, and there is nothing d.uk or 
impenetrable, hut everyone is manifest to everyone inteni.illy; 
for light is manifest to light. For everyone has all things in himself 
and sees .dl things in anotlu-r; so that all tilings are evoiy-whoro 
and all is all ami each is all, and the glory is inliniie. Fach of them 
•s great, since Yonder the small also is great. In heaven the sun is 
all the stars, and each again and all are the sun. I hore pure movement 
reipis, for that which produces the movement, not being a stranger 
to it, does not trouble it. Rest is also ix?rfoct, because no agitation 
“tingles with it.” There is nowhere imy hint of progress, except 
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the introrsum ascendere of the soul. Nor, it would seem, can 
there be anything like a single purpose in the life of the universe, 
which is being achieved in the course of ages. Innumerable finite 
purposes there may be and arc; but the great soul of the world, 
the spiritual ocean in which sensible reality is bathed, revolves in 
the circle of its own perfection, giving birth to endless cycles in the 
world of becoming, which reflect it but do not alter it in any way. 
The universe is perpetual, as its creator is eternal. We can under- 
stand how unwelcome to every Platonist is the astronomers’ doclriiu* 
that the whole world is running down irreversibly like a clock. 
“Your clock must have been wound up once,” he will say to the 
men of science, "and it will be wound up again. You .say tliat that 
is inipos.sibIe : but it is not more impo.ssiblc than the last winding 
up, of which you can only say, with Eddington, that it must have 
‘started with a bang.’ ’’ As for history, I fear the consistent Xco- 
platonist must agree with Eosanqiiet that it does not matter very 
much. The serene indirference of Plotinus to the calamities which 
were destroying civilization strikes a chill in the Iwentieth-centiiry 
European. We cannot rise to this philosojfliic calm, and peihajis 
we would iu>t if we could. 

The Greeks had no .syinl)ol for zero, and could not anticipate 
Scotus Krigena’s dictuin that the Godh<*ad, or Absolute, nnn im- 
vierito Sihilum voctitur. They called tlu; Absolute the Oiu*, and also 
the Good. The mystical trance is evidence that there is somolhing 
in us which can bring us, on very rare o(Tasions, into contact with the 
primal soiine oi all reality; and tlie fact that even in the spiritual 
world there is a unity in duality of subject and oliject, the two l>c‘iiig 
reciprocally interdependent, and in coinjdete harmony, but no! 
completely fused, points to an absolute unity from which both 
spring. Tlic argument, as usual in this system, has two aspects, 
(Uie metaphysical, the either experiential. In spile of tint beauty ol 
the language in whi< h Plotinus, like otlntr mystics, tries to e.\pres> 
what human spettcJi < annot describe, we must not e.xaggeiate the 
importance wlii<*h this culminating revelatijui has in liis system. 
The centre of the philosophy is that lib: in tin: "intelligible world” 
which we can enjoy with tlie help of a faculty "which all pos.sess, but 
only a few ii.se.” "The vishm is for him who will see it"; but the path 
thereto is long and arduous, traversing lir.st the field of the civic 
virtues, wliich Plotinus would not Imve ns neglect, then the discipline 
of purification, then the coiiteinpIati(jii whicli leads to ilhiminatioa. 
'fhe "unitive life" lies beyond, a goal hardly to be attained while wc 
are on earth. Neverthclc.s.s, it is towards this cejnsummation that we 
must look. "We are like a choir of singers who stand round the 
conductor, but do not always sing in time because their attention is 
distracted to s(jme external object. Wlien they look at the conductor 
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they sing well and arc really with him. Then we attain the end of 
oiir existence and our repose. We no longer sing out of tune, but 
form in very truth a divine chorus round the One/' 

Those who have accused Neoplatonism of "peeling the onion" 
—of straining at infinity and grasping only zero- must remember 
the importance which is given to Love in this philf)Sophy. It is the 
"spirit of love" which attains, and love, as we all know, neither 
effaces our own pcrscjnality nor desires to chisp a shadow. That the 
nbject of love is in a sense our own transligiired superselves is true; 
Init wo may refer to the passage already cpioted about beatitude 
as the perfect attainment of syniixithy. Plotinus's fiod, we are told, 
is not a personal object. No, but He is a suptji-persfjiial subject. 
Spinoza and some of the mystics have h it the same and been content. 

"The lire still burns on the altars of Phitinus." He is the supreme 
prciphet and tcarhor of one very impfutant branch of religious 
pliiliisophy. (lod is spirit, (iod is knowable. Paith is the shadow of 
lieaven, lait "the shadow is a true shadow, as the .sulistance is a 
mie .substance." 'i'hree cliis.ses of men are beckoned to the great 
quest --the phih)Sijplier, the lover, and the servant of the Muses. 
Tniili. t'loodness, and Heauty are the ultimate value^ which arc also 
the supreme realities, 'fo live n-snlutely in the Wlmlo, the Good, and 
llie Peaiitiful, is, as (ioethe says, the wlude iliity ot man. 



REASON AND THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 

Professor C. A. CAMPBELL. 

The problem of .suffering is essentially a problem in pliilosophical 
theologA*. For many philosophical systems the phenomena of 
suffering set no special problem at all. The most influential philo- 
sophies of the present age, for example, have almost nothing to say 
on the subject— and there is no reason why, on their metaphysical 
principles, they should say anything. The problem is a relevant one 
only for those philosophies which claim to be in at least general 
accord with the “religious interpretation of the universe.’’ llut for 
them it is crucial. Given a Weltanschauung like that of Absolute 
Idealism, for which the ultimate principle from which all things 
derive their being is an Infinite and Perfect S]>irit, and it becomes 
at once a clear obligati(tn to ofier some explanation of how we arc 
to reconcile the Goodness of God with the existence in the world 
of so much sutleiing which is priina facie just bad. .As we all know, 
the problem is an extraordinaiily hard one to solve. Put. inasiniicli 
as the religious interjiretation of the imiveise demands its solution 
as a condition of its own iros.-ibilitv, its imjxirtanee is proportionate 
to its diffieuity. 

In what follows I .shall be playing, almo.st throughout, the not 
very congenial part of destiuctiv*- nitic. .Aetu.dly I do hold, and 
am al.so anxious to recommend, a certain po.'itive doctrine. iJnt 
there are some occasions, and this seems to me to be one of them, 
upon which tlu; .almost indisp« n-'abli- preliminary to i ecommeiiding 
etfectively a positive point of view is to draw attention to the gravity 
of the difficulties which beset .iny other. AVhy 1 regard this as .such 
an occasion will proliably be appu-cialed when I explain that the 
pfisitive point of view which [ favour is that as.sociated with the 
name of Kiidojf (Itto. Otto s .solution, as is well known, involves 
appeal to the “supra-ratitinar’ character of the Divine Perfirlion: 
Sind the d(;msind for si "rtitional’’ expismation of all things, whether 
on the earth below or in the hesiveirs sibove, is so deeply engrained 
in Occidental habits of thought thsit Iho.str of us who feel obliged, 
like Dtto, to proclaim a definite ne plus ultra to the human reiison 
are fully pritpared to find our views received with much initial 
suspicion, ami even contempt. We fully expei.t to be accused of an 
igmva ratio, which flies fm' refuge to an asylum ignoranliae. But our 
withers remtiin unwrung. l'’(>r us, the attempt to interpret the nature 
of God in conceptual terms exhibits the .same kind of "courage as 
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would the attempt to express the square root of —i in a rational 
number. Be that as it may, the simple fact has got to be reckoned 
with that there does exist in most quarters a strong — ^ancl in many 
respects, I agree, a healthy — dislike of eml^racing any kind of 
supra-rational hypothesis until all rational hypotheses have been 
tried out and found wanting. And that is why I am preferring in 
this paper to attempt a work of destruction rather than of con- 
struction, to criticize certain rationalistic solutions of the problem 
of sulfcring rather than to expound and defend the supra-ratiomilist 
solution which finds so much better e\*prcssif)n than I could possibly 
give to it in those pages of Das llcilif;e which Cf)ntain its author's 
exegesis of the Hook of Job.' 

Our space is l)rief, so let us, without further preamble, settle 
down to our problem. And let us begin by iiniing that it is not, 
<»f anirse, all human sutlering which c.onstinit(?s a problem, even a 
pyiuia facie problem, for the n*ligi(»us interpretation of the imiversc. 
We c'an quite well think of (hid as manifesting Perfect (loodness 
in His relations with man, without having to regard Him as a 
“rnivcisalistic lledoni.-^t” in action a kind of colossal Jeremy 
Pii'iitham tloling out the greatest possible j)lea-urc to the largest 
pi.<>ible iiumlier. The jiresent Master of Ikdliol once protested that 
lai too manv people se« ni to believir not that “man’s chief end is to 
gl(.iity tii’d aiul <*njoy Him for ever,” but that “(lod'.s chief end i.s 
to g!oiil\ man and make him enjoy himself ff)r ever." A similar 
though! was in Dean Inge’s mind. I .supj)o<e, when lie wrote recently 
that -t.iue pmjde piay U* (io<l as th«»ugh he were a kiiulof benevolent 
fairv. Nj-etlli ‘'S to .say, no serious relighms thinker acrpiiesces in this 
vulgar iileiililicalion of the Divine (.Kie.dness with indiscriminate 
ple.i.-ui e-giving, (hi the (oiitrary, it is fr.iiikly recognized that 
u'ltain kinds of sulfeiing oiaasioii no peipUxiiies whatever. Thus 
no oni*. I imagiiu*, e.\p«'iiences any diiru iiliy in reconciling with 
(iod's Peifec tion the existence of .sulieTing that is licserved, and is 
roughly proportionate to desert. Thi.-. we >hoiild say, is but justice: 
and juslici* is a virtue. It is the existence of .<o much apparently 
unmerited sulfeiing that eiigeiiders our doubts. “How can a just 
lio(l li-t Mich things be?" we a.sk, contronicil by some peculiarly 
hoan-breaking specl.icle of this kind. Ncvit to have been stirred to 
such (iiie.stioiiing is, I should s.iy. much more likely to be the mark 
<»f an insensitive egoism than of an exalted spirilUtdiiy. What we 
have to investigate here is the claim to adniuacy of the several 

* I ni:iy peiiiaps he permiltevl li> add. in urder tt) l:»ie>t.ill any ."Ugue.stien 

plulusnphiiai ec lecthism, that my iuh'ption ft a Nnpra'ratU'nali>t iv'>itien 
ai U'spat of the problem of sutlering is <inly a p.\itii \d.ir applic.ilU'U of the 
iuetaphysic..d priiu iplcs which I have advocated at length m my Sctptuism 
^nd twn&huction. 
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replies which such questioning has evoked from those who are 
resolute to maintain the fundamental truth of religion. 

These replies (so far as known to me) fall roughly into two groups: 
as might, indeed, be conjectured from the nature of the problem. 
For, on the face of it, it looks as though we must, if we are to get 
any kind of solution, maintain one or other of two positions. We 
must maintain either that the suffering which creates our problem 
is not really, but only in appearance, evil, or that God is not in the 
fullest sense Perfect. What it seems manifestly impossible to hold 
together is the real evilncss of suffering and the absolute Perfection 
of God. Accordingly, attempted solulirins of the problem of suffering 
tend naturally to take the course either of explaining away the 
evilness of suffering or of compromising the Perfection of (Jod. 

Of these courses the latter is much the simpler, though also, 
I think, much the least plausible. God's perfection is compromised, 
not of course by admitting any defect of moral excellence, but by 
the denial of His Omnipotence. If we are prepared to n‘gard find 
the Creator in the light of an artificer operating upon a material 
which is given to Him from without, and which is therefore capable 
of offering obstruction to the iileal achievement of His piirposes. 
then it is clear that we need find no incompatibility in tlie existence 
of much suffering that both seems, and is, evil with the prevailing 
justice and loving-kindness of (iod. Kvil does exist in tlie world 
on this view, but it would not if (rod could help it. fo put it crudely, 
but not, I think, unfairly, God is doing the very best He c an. 

But to put it thus crudely is, I think, to become (M)nscious at 
once of the intensely unsatisfactory character of a solution along 
these lines. To derogate from God’s Majesty and dominion by the 
admission of an alien power which can thwart the full realization 
of the Divdne Will is surely to adopt a pf>int of view profoundly 
repugnant to the religious consciousness, baitli in (iod, we are wont 
to believe, bears in its train the "peac e that passeth understanding.” 
But is this ineffable tranquillity of the spirit really |)ossil)le if the 
God in whom we believe is reccignizeil to be so limited that, for 
aught W'e know, He may be prevented by agt'iic ies c)ver which He 
has no control from the caiiying c^ut of His beneficent aims? Ihe 
"peace that passeth undci standing" is. .surely, the fruit of a deep 
and steadfast faith that all things are in the hands of IVrfirt and 
Almighty God. In the absence af this faith it cannot, it se(*ms to me, 
be long sustained in the soul of any thoughtful person, brom many 
points (jf view, without doubt, the hypothcsi.s of a Finite (iod— fm 
that is what the denial f)f (jod's Omnipotence .amounts to is an 
attractive one. But to adopt it is, [ think, to do violence to an 
aspect of the religif)us consciousness which it is difficult not to belic\e 
integral and indispensable. 
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I think it would be wasted labour to dwell at greater length upon 
this (as it seems to me) hopeless expedient of surrendering the 
Divine Omnipotence. I propose to turn at once to the examination 
of the more interesting and more widely sponsored type of solution 
which aims at arguing away the evilness of suffering. A great number 
of considerations have been marshalled in this interest, and I shall 
try to set out, and then criticize, the more important of them as 
fairly as I can. 

1'hc first suggestion with whic*h I wish to deal is one which, if 
valid, offers us an absr)lute release from mir (lifTiculties. We .saw 
that it is only unmerited suffering that provr)kes our doubts of the 
goodness of God. W'liat if lliere is leally no human suffering which 
is unmcMiled? To mainlain this in any literal sense may seem to be, 
and I think it is, an outrage upon humanity. But it is a suggestion 
which it is impossible t(» igiioM*. fnr there is a g(iod deal in the 
utterances of religion which seems to lend it ( ounlenancc. Moreover, 
(lid not one of th(‘ iimst inspiring and infhu*ntial lay thinkers of a 
recent generatinii. Ihoiuas Carlyle, expre.^s himself ccjnstantly in 
language wliah im])li«'N agreinient with this altitude? The point 
of view is. I suppi^-^e, that we are all in tht* last resort such mi.<;crable 
sinn(Ts, such '‘vile IxKlios,’* even the best of us. that any happiness 
or (‘Veil ameli<)rati<«ii of .suffering which (iod may be pleased to 
])estow uj)on us ought to be regarded as an act of grace and mercy, 
not as something whit h our met its cmtitle us to claim from God as 
our right in the name <if justice. If we can maintain ihi.s attitude, if 
we (an believt* that we deserve the worst that can po.ssibly befall 
us, our complaints will be chang(’d i(» thankfulness for even the 
ino.sl exiguous allotment of happiness. In Carlyle’s famous words, 
“I’ancy that thou d(‘servest to lie hanged (as is most likely), thou 
will feel it liappiiios ic* be only shot : fancy that thou deservest to be 
hanged in a haii-haller, it will l.>e a liixuiy to die in hempi’* 

Now I am far from denying that there is latent here a profound 
religious linlh. Hut it is one which may vc'iy (‘asily pass over into 
a profane and vulgar eii(»r. and it dois so pass whenever it taki's the 
form (as with Carlyle's woulsl of implying that all luiman sulleving 
is, in the (Uilinaiy smi'^e. i/cs« nv«/. In lh«' ])resence of. and by contrast 
with, CioiI'n ineltable Iloline.'^s, the religiiais man is eon.^cious c»f his 
lAvn uniitteiable unworlliine.ss, that beloie tlod he i.s but “dust and 
aslies.” I hat is, I think. more than the bare truth. Hut it seems 
to ine that Rudolf OtltJ is inconti(»veilibly in the right in insisting 
that the religious man has in sueli experience ]\issed to a plane 
clean bey* »iid tliat in which moral calc'goties, and the conceptions 
of crime and punishment, are relevant. In such experience the 
icligious man is not. or certainly need not be. proclaiming his coii- 
sciouisut.sjj of nuu al wickednes.s. What he is proclaiming is his sense 
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of unspeakable insignificance before the mysterium tremendum 
et fascimns of Deity. To suppose that the religious man's self- 
abasement in the presence of the Holy springs from the felt contrast 
of his own moral depravity with God's monil Perfection is, I think, 
utterly to mis-read, and profoundly to diminish, the significance of 
authentic religious experience. God-consciousness may, indeed mmt, 
I should say, in so far as it is deep and pure, induce in the subject 
a frame of mind which accepts without railing whatever adversity 
may be in store for him. That is a matter to which we may return. 
But my present point is that it is emphaticall\' not because God- 
consciousness makes us aware that our sinfulness is so heinous that 
we desen'e the worst that can befall us, as due pinmhmcnt for our 
misdeeds. To believe that would surely be to make complete nonsense 
of morality. It would stultify all the standards l)y which we aiipraise, 
roughly though it be. the relative worth of persons. If eviMyniu- 
deserves the worst, nobody can be any belter nor any worse than 
anybody else. 

If a doubt should still remain in anxone’s mind as to the actual 
existence of siiffeiing that it is hopeless to iigaifi as di*.<ii \fd. 

I do not kiKAV how it can withstand even the biieh st retlectimi uj'uu 
the agonies whi« h little ehildren may be calletl iij).)!! to bi‘ai. I.iiilc 
children are not miserable sinners, in reiu>e lo adttiil th:it at 1im>i 
much of their sulleiing wholly uunu'iiled would be, iu)t tn ])ul li o 
fine a point upon it. ju>t silly. Btit mii^t \\v imt. it we air candid 
with ourselves, .say essentially the sime thing about an .apph ( i.sl'ie 
amount of adult sulleiing? Clear lases may be lair. but I inia.'^iiu* 
that every out* of u> i"- ac(|iiaiiite*l pi-rsonally wiili at lea>i oiir ■ a-c 
concerning which, if we were cumpelled in i hoose ouliighl la tween 
believing that the >iiliei ing is deserved or bi'lieving tlial ( nal i." nnjn.-i . 
cornnion hone.>»t\- v.^nild oblige iis to lean to the latter alterii.itiv«’. 

I pass (jji to Consider ;i .se*«»nd niude (d .argument. I iii" imii'- 
upon a thought which linds ;iii apt expn'ssinii in a j^as-.igi Irtin 
R. L. Steveiisnii f|UMte<l bv l^rolessor Soiley: " I hat. which wr culler 
ourselves ha.s no longer tlie same aii of monstrous iujii.-tice and 
wanton ( iuell\ tli.al ^nlleiing weais when we si •• it in the i‘a.<c ‘1 
Otlu.T.S.”* '1 he senfiinillt wllieh these Wold< eXplis-. has had die 
endoiseinent fd jn,in\- tliinker-, notably ol Soiie\ liiniseli. l oi tlii> 
rea.son alone, it for in> other, it would merit oui ic.specthil alleiuieii. 
Its implualion witli lespcit tf» our pii:sent piobhin is. I iliinl^' 
obvious. What, i- siigge.-tc'd is that it is nniy in so far as we regard 
suffering from the uidsiilc. and not as it is as e.xpeiii iued In' ll“‘ 
.suilerer liiniseli, i.<*. in its real nature, that sulleiing .^t'eiiis lo ini|>ug" 
the goodness ol God. IaI us inquire, then, coiiceiiiiiig the gioiind^ 
and validity <;! lliis piunt ol view. 

' Sorlcy's Moral Values and the Idea oj Ood, p. .M9* 
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REASON AND THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 

In the first place we may, I think, admit quite freely that it is 
generally the sufferings of others which stimulate our doubt of the 
existence of a good God. But at least part of the explanation of this 
may be very simple, merely the fact that there are, after all, com- 
paratively few of us afflicted with sufferings of our own so extreme 
and so seemingly meaningless in character as to affect seriously the 
habit of thought engendered by our religious upbringing. Sympathy 
with the sufferings of others, rather than one*s own suffering, is 
thus very understandably the most prolific source of doubt. Many 
a man whose owm lot is cast in pleasant places feels himself quite 
incapable of thanking (iod for his private blessings l)ccause of his 
acute realization that if (hul is indeed the ultimate author of man's 
weal and woe. there arc other men that have as good cause for 
cursing as he has for praising. And all honour to humanity that it 
should hv. so! 'Jhcre arc surely few more pitiable spectacles than 
that of the man who complacently sings hallelujahs to (iod for his 
individual prosperity, utterly untroubled b\' the thought that the 
"Giver of all good things" seems also to give some very bad things — 
to other persons. 

But in the argument we are reviewing, tlie claim is made that the 
basic rcas(Hi why it is the sullerings of others that stimulate doubt 
is that the imagination of tlu^ onloc.iker tends to exaggerate the 
harshness of the sulleiing, reading into it a cruelty which it does 
not possess for tlu* sufferer; doos in a. therefore, pos.sess in itself. 

J have not seen very eleaiiv stated an\where the reasons which 
may he siippos(‘d to atrount f(»r this t'xaggerative tendency, but 
wc .diall perhaps inn go far astray if we di'lingui>h three. 

Attention might be dirtM.ted, firstly, to the p(»\\er of acc^mumKla- 
tion to pain of the human bruly-inind. It is gmei.illv wli.ii seem to 
he lung-drawn-out agamies that especially di.Ntr(*>s the .-spectator. 
But the spectator tends to forget that to a gTe»it extent pain is 
a relative thing, relative to the avei.ige feeling-lt ne id the subject, 
and that for this reason long-coniinm-d pain leinls i»' bring about 
its own amelioration. 

lliis line of argument, however, will clearly in a i.ike l!^ very far. 
Ihe principle of accoinmc»dation upon which it re>t> is. I think, 
sound (‘iioiigh. and the spectat<»r probably is ajn to ignore its 
operalhm. But after all, the initial suffering, (’fteri hiile(»iis in its 
violence, is only too real, and the period whii li nui>t elapse before 
substantial abatement is possible is oiilv loo ri'.d also. Nor can 
'VC find solace in the hope of future cnmpensaih>n. in this life at 
rate, for frequently the very jms-sibiliiv of this is peremptorily 
ruled out by deatli. 

Secondly, it may be pointed out us that the sulterer is in many 
cases conscious of a personal .sinfulness which makes his sulfering, 
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though it wears for the onlooker the appearance of "monstrous 
injustice," seem to himself no more than a just retribution. 

Here again there is a distinct measure of significant truth. We do 
not know the heart of man, but we are, as a rule, afforded better 
facilities for knowing the heart of man when it is creditable to 
himself than when it is not. 'riicre are perhaps not many persons 
who take Ccareful measures to conceal their better qualities from 
the public gaze, and there arc. perhaps, not many persons who do 
not take determined steps to conceal the more depraved elements 
ill their nature. I am willing to concede that we do tend to over- 
estimate rather than to iiiider-cstiinate the moral excellence of oui 
fellows. But even allowing so much, it is evident that we are again 
not conducted very far on the road to a solution of our problem. 
For we have alrtMdy agreed, I hope, that it is preposterous to regard 
all suffering as deserved surfering. We can accept a range of adccpiacy 
for our present principle of interpretation, but to apply it in a uni- 
versal way would be a cruel impertinence, and I do not think that 
it merits further oon.>>ideration. 

The third reason for supposing that we exaggerate! the sufferings 
of others may be conveniently con.siilered in t'onnection with sonn* 
words of Profess<»r S<.)rley’s, taken from the same passage in which 
occurred the citation fnan Stevtuison alrt^ady alluded to. “'Ihc 
spectator who se(.*s tlu? causes of siiffeiing," says Soiiey, "often 
lacks insight into the wa\- in whi(’h it is fai'ed by the soul that i.s 
on trial, and fails allow ff»r tin? faith that frees the* spirit." 

Now I should be llie last to deny that faith has this sustaining 
power. I believe that a faith that is pn>fonnd and pure confers 
upon its possessor a steady serenity, an indefeasible well-being *if 
the spirit, which abides Irinmphanily in face of the direst and most 
seemingly meaningless sufferings. But tiffered as a solution of our 
present problems, this princ iple seems to be open to quite luianswcr- 
al)lt! objections. 

The first of thcM* is the very ol>vi«iUs one that again (»ur principle 
will apply only to a vei \ limited numbt-r of «'as(.‘s. Some, l)iit certainly 
not all, undeserving siillerers have ilnii sufferings leavened and 
lightened by the sustaining power of faith. Nor will it do tf) suggest 
that it is the victim's (jwii fatilt if he does not possess this bulwark, 
in that faith is a free gift »)pen l*> all, ami tin? lack of it a sure symptcan 
of moral and spiiittial ill health. b'f»r this is just not true. Whatever 
case can be made otil for it in respei t of grown men and women, 
there is no case at all for it in re>p(M t of children. And, unfortunately, 
children ran stiller, and .^uller Vi*ry Imri ibly. I he ])n»blem ol sutfering 
W'ould be immeasurably eaM*d if siilfeiing happened t(i be confined 
to the adult population of the world. Bui it happens not to be. 

And the .second objecthm .seems etiually fatal. 'I’he principle 
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advocated, if offered as a solution of the problem of suffering, 
appears to involve a petitio principii. Faith in God, it is suggested, 
can transmute suffering. But then our whole problem is, is it not? 
to determine whether faith in God, faith in the infinite Perfection 
of the Being upon Wliom all things depend, is able to sustain itself, 
for a reflective mind, in the face of certain kinds of suffering. We 
cannot solve our problem by .surreptitiously presupposing an 
affirmative answer to it. I agree that we do, in fact, and that not 
infrequently, sec faith in God rising superior to sufferings which 
to human eyes, including those of the sufferer himself, seem void 
of any conceivable good purpose. But it is always open to the critic 
to take the view that this betokens nothing more than the incapacity 
for critical rellccticjn of a mind preconditioned in certain ways of 
thinking and feeling !)y njiigious education and tradition. I do not 
myself regard the critic's interpretation as a universally adequate 
one. But if, (»n the other hand, faith in (iod's Perfection is sustained 
by reflective minds in the face of .suffering which appears to them, 
in spite of their best efforts of thought, to be totally meaningless: 
in the face, that of manifestations (jf God which, if judged by the 
standards acci^'^sible t<» man, mu.st be denounced as imperfect or 
even crassly evil: then, it seems to me, there is good ground for 
supposing that sueh peisons an; acknowledging, though it may be 
with but a dim and iiiclinait! consciniisness of the fact, the supra- 
rational character of tin* Divine Perfec inai. If there is not pre.sent 
in their mincD. at least imi)luitly. the recognition that (air human 
standards of I^•rfe^ lion justice. Bem'Volence, and the like— are 
imt so iiiiich wrong, as just l)eside the point. \Nhen applied in appraise- 
ment of the value of the niysiaiiini trcmcnJiun ct fascifuns, 1 do not 
fni invsc.'H .see how the attitude «»f faith can in the circumstances 
possibly support itsrlf. 

This, however, is a j^rrtial digression into the positive. Let me 
resume the thread of my criticism. 

We have considered now. at pi'ih.ips .Mifficient length, the three 
main grounds ha- the claim that it is onl\' f(»r the onlooker that 
Miifeiing appears incompatible with the goodness of God. It seems 
to me clear that neither singly nor together art' these grounds 
rapabhi of i enioving our dillieulties. There remain over an appreciable 
mirnht‘r of case.'i to which they have significant application. And 

real solution must be capa!)Ie of covering all cases. It may be 
that the intractable* cases are relatively few. But in principle cure 
such case would .sulfice. For none of us. 1 pr esume, wcuild be satisfied 
a vindication of God as good "lor the mc‘sl tuit." as "alnu^st’* 
perfc-ct. 

I pass on now' to examine a third line of defence, of a rather 
different character. Is it i)ossible, perhaps, to justify suffering on 
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the ground of its dhcipiinary value, on the ground that it is a neces- 
sary condition of the developed moral will ? It is through toil and 
pain, we are told, and the readiness to endure these for the sake of 
a higher end than mere happiness, that the moral will can alone 
reveal its potential splendours. A will “purified in the fire of suffering’' 
is no cliche of sentimental romanticists. It stands for aiithenlic. 
reality, and a realit}' which the suffrages of the best minds would 
acclaim to be almost the finest and highest thing in human experience. 
Would we really in our best moments, it is asked with jioint, wish 
to rule out the condition of its possibility by having a world so 
ordered that suffering is always in strict proport ionmeiit to desert? 

I agree that we should not. I have been urging, it is true, that 
it is undeserved suffering that constitutes our problem, but that is 
not at all because I maintain anything so absurd as that all undeserved 
suffering is ipso facto bad and incapable of jiistificaliDU on the 
hypothesis of a good (lod. I have stressed undc.serv<‘d suficiing 
merely because deserved suffering constitutes no problem at all. 
I agree in toio with those who hold that, short of religion, the luoiid 
will is the thing of greatest worth in life, and als(» that the highest 
reaches of its achievement are to be attained only in aiul through 
much “hazanl and hardship.*' 

But it is very ncces.sary, 1 would siiggot. that we keep our lieatb 
before this attractive, and in many wav?' exliilaiating. s-tliitinu (»l 
our prolilem. Before venturing upf»n sweiping geiier.ili/.ilioiis \ve 
must ask ourselves candidly and judicially juduially. lor it inii'-l 
be remembered that, rightly or wrongly, we arc putting (iod on 
His trial, and that if you wish to rule out >iich an aitiliidr as 
intolerable proiiniplion y(iU are coining luar to >lj:uing iny di.'- 
satisfaction with the pretensions c>f a ]Mirely ratifna! ilu (»lngy we 
must ask ourselves (andidly and jiuliri.allw I sav. wlieihei ilu ie 
are not cases of suffering whh h paii)ably n-fuM- to be made ino l- 
ligible in terms of our preM-nt prim iple. And if wi- do a<k oiu>elve>. 
to me, «'it least, it seems pei'^pic iimisly clear that ihen' are many 
such cases. I do not want to <iv<*i-stre>> the appeal to the snlleiings 
of children, though I think that l)oNioi«rvsky showcfd a .sure instinct 
in selecting this as the overwhelming obslac le to Ivan Karamazov’.s 
acceptance of the essential gciodne.^s (»f the nnivi-i>e; loi no o!ie can 
seriously maintain that the torturing ol little children offers a fiekl 
for the discipline and purification of the imnal will. Ihil even if W‘‘ 
appeal «)nly to ca.ses of adult .suffering, we <'an, I think, find ample 
evidence of the insufliciem:y cd tliis prim iple of jnslilicatuni. It st ems 
an obvious conditif>n oi the disciplinary valui‘ of any sullcring that 
at Jea.st it .should m^t rise to sue Ij a pitt:h of intensity as to iimn)> 
and stupefy the .spirit cd the sufferer. Ihit is this morally desiral’h‘ 
condition always pre.served? I shall say nothing of “ineiitar' sullciini?» 
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for the situation in its regard is a complicated one and could only 
be unravelled at many pages' length. But even if we confine our- 
selves to physical suffering, our memories of the recent World War 
must be dim indeed if we do not find ourselves ready to agree that 
there are assuredly some sufferings — of a quality and degree possible, 
perhaps, only to the modern man with his finely strung nervous 
organization — which pass beyond all reasonable bounds of hiiman 
endurance: sufferings which arc not a discipline of the soul but the 
soul’s very destroyer, because transforming men for the time, even 
the best of them, into m(*re animals, beings that are sentient and 
nothing more. It is the apparent meaninglessness of sufferings like 
these that has driven so many of the more sensitive spirits who 
participated in the carnage of 1914-1.S into a despairing scepticism, 
or worse. And I gravely fear that “rational theology” will knock 
upon their doors in vain. 

It is time to take note, however, of an objection which some may 
feel disposed to raise against the principle underlying much of our 
criticism. I may be accused of viewing the whole problem of suffering 
fnnn an unduly abstrac t standpciint. It may be* agreed readily 
cncnigh that tlie extremities of suffering to which I have been alluding 
are to be wished away, // ('on>idert‘d by themselves. Jiut, it may be 
argtied, we have no right to cronsider them by themselves, for we 
see them, (»r sea* at least the possibility of tlieir occurrence, to be 
iiiexliicably c;oiuiected with the cc.mdiliuns of a world of a certain 
kind; a wculd, nainc*ly. which is a fit place ha* the development of 
souls. We cannot ccuiceive the possibility i»f the latter without 
presupposing the possibility c»f the fcainer. Accordingly, before we 
rush to condemn the World because it admits of these extremities of 
siiffering, we ought to leinind ourselves that a wcald that docs not 
admit id them would not lie a world cadered. in Keats’s famous 
phrase, as a “vale <d soul-making.” And since we are agreed upon 
the pi('-janint*nt value of soul-m.iking, we m.ty reasvaitibly be led 
to doubt whether this is iiiit, after all. the “best c^f all pos.dble 
worlds”: whether any imagined “belter” world by contrast with 
which wc .should be entitled tc» ciitici/e the excellence of the present 
order, would not actually be a woi>e world. WouKl we consent to 
banish the jiossiiiiliiy of I’veii the most excessive sutfeiing if the 
order which would have to be stibsiiluted would leave no scope for 
the making of souls? 

I do not know whether this line ol thought brings conviction to 
itny reader. It brings none to me. In the fust place, even if we grant 
that the possiliility of the suffering that so revolts us is involved 
the possibility of the wiald as a value of suul-making, is it so 
Very certain that we sluaild be prejxued. in mir best moments, to 
‘Accept the funner as the pi ice of the latter? I should grant, though 
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aJl might not, the relative infrequency of the more hateful kinds 
of suffering. But even so, is not the price too great? There is a 
fine sentence in Pushkin which Mr. Middleton Murry somewhere 
quotes: “The Russian wanderer needs the happiness of all men 
wherein to find his own peace." It is in that spirit that Ivan Kara- 
mazov finds himself driven to reject the world, “out of love to 
humanity." And it is in that spirit that many outside the pages of 
a novel have felt that acquiescence in the world is possible only by 
the forfeiture of self-respect. 

But even if we do not press this point, it is surely extremely 
difficult to see on what grounds it can be affirmed that the possible 
occurrence of the kind of suffering we arc considei ing is an inevitable 
consequence of a world that is (ordered for soul-making. The possi- 
bility of siufferin^ is, of course, involved. But it is far from obvious 
why (iod, in creating tin) world-order and, j)resumably, determining 
therein the conditions <»f human suffering, could not have .so con- 
ditioned suffering, both as to intensity ami in other respects, as to 
make impo.ssil>le those examples of it which look so much more 
akin to the diabolical than the Divine. I'or Ciod. most of us believe, 
is Omnipotent, not a craftsman who has betui compelled to set 
to work with a partly recalcitrant material. And if it be said that 
to take (iod's Oniniixaence in this wise, as meaning that He can 
do anything at all, is but a crude error, and that Ilis Omni|)()tence 
signifies only that He is not limited from without, but only by His 
own nature, wliich He expre>ses or manifesls in the crealum of the 
world, the answer of the critic is only too plain. “If this world is 
indeed the expression of (iod’s nature,” he will siy, “then to be sure, 
it is idle to rail against (iod for not preventing its luurors. Hut 
how can I po.ssibly be expected to reverence and acclaim as supremely 
Perfect a Being wlu)sc nature finds self-cxpri*ssion in an order 
manifestly so very far from perfect?” 

I pass on to c( insider a further line of argument somelirm*s .sug- 
gested l)y the defeiHo- one upon which, however, I do not feel 
it neces.sary to dwell at length. It may be pointed out to us that 
at least most of the sulfeiings whi( h so distress us are the result of 
the wickedness (d the human ra< e. 1 he horrors of war, for example, 
are due U) man's inhumanity to man, and for their prevention 
require only the replacement of (he individuali.st .spirit by the 
.spirit of brotherly Icax*. The n inerly for c)iir ills is, in short, in our 
own hands. If we do not utilize it, it is our fault. It is absurd for 
man to regard as ground for impeac hing the goodne.ss of God evils 
for which man is liimself responsible. 

Now this defence cannot m(?an, of course, anything so ridiculous 
as that each individual man is responsible for the evils in question. 
If only wc could say this, we sliould have an easy escape from our 
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difficulties. It is obvious that it is, at most, only “man" in the sense 
of “some men” that we can deem responsible. The actual victim 
of the suffering may have had no part in the guidance of events 
which led to his misfortunes — may even have protested loudly 
against the fateful policy. Talk of the corporate responsibility of 
the human race is, of course, little more than talk. If the sins of the 
fathers are visited on the children, it may serve the fathers right, 
but nothing should persuade us that it is just to the children. But 
I feel sure that the defence we are considering cannot mean anything 
so crude and perverse. It must mean simply this, I think, that 
the responsibility for our distresses rests witli man, and not with 
God, and that it is against man, therefore, and not against God, that 
uur righteous indignation should in fairness be directed. 

I am afraid that this way out is not any more satisfactory than 
its predecessors. It re.-illy seems impfissible (if we adhere to ordinary 
religious postlllate.‘^) not to lav the ultimate responsibility up*m 
God Himself. Man has fn e will, we are tokl. But wu are told also 
that man's free will is a gift from (rod. (lod is the Creator oi creat* »rs. 
liven if we supjxj.se, then, that God has delib«Tately limited His 
own poWi!!' by th(‘ erealion of free ag<‘iils. so as no longer to be able 
to interfere el'fet tiially with the course i>f events, how are we to 
acquit God of the responsibility for the tragic consequences of His 
original act of Self-limitation? If that act was a real creating of real 
creators, and thus a real al>andoiiinent oi ccmtrol over the course of 
hLstory, it has the appearance of being a somewhat venlurcMune 
proceeding: and the more unhappy vuiinis of its elfecls, and the 
more coinpas.sionately disposed *>1 their feIl<«w-inorlals, can hardly 
be expected to saliiti* its wisiiom. 

Hut, you will perhaps say. this hvpothe.^i'i of ('n.»d's abaiuhuunent 
of control over His universe is purelv acadeinu*. No ri‘ligio\i> man. 
as such, believes for a monu iii that (in»i ilu- (hnnij>«»tent Creator 
h;us deliberately degraded Himself to the lole of tiod the passive 
spectator. 1 am inclined tf) agiee. But chu-s it not sirin to InlU.w 
that if (k)d does retain auitrol. then h dots diieiily permit 
to occur (.since He t'ould. if He wt»uld prevent^ some most 
atrocious massacres ctf the innocent? Our idd ditVunliies retmn 
upon us. 

There is but one more topic that I wisli t«> breat h in connection 
with our problem. I must siy something about a certain time- 
honoured, if not tti-dav |«rtit‘iilaiiy fashitUMble. expedient fiU' 
reconciling sulleriiig witli tlie giuKlness of tiod. I mean the apjnal 
a future life, in whicli any grave malailjiisimeiits of miindaiio 

happiness to virtue will be redre.'jsed. 1 ctiuld not here nor indeed 

anywhere- do even approximate juslice the problems which 
^cset the conception of immortality; but there are ceilain jhuius 
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to A^'hich it seems desirable, in the interests of the present thesis, 
to direct your attention verj' briefly. 

Let me begin by remarking that there are two distinct questions 
on this matter which must each be able to receive an affirmative 
answer if we are to find in Immortality the solution of our difficulties. 
The first is “Have we reasonable independent grounds for believing 
in a future life so ordered as to bring a rough equivalence of happi- 
ness for sufferings which we cannot justify to ourselves having regard 
to this life alone?" And the second question is “Even if we have the 
assurance of a future life so ordered, is that assurance sufficient in 
itself to vindicate to us tlie essential goodness of the scheme of 
things?” 

On the first question I want to make only two observations. 
I would remind you that many of the arguments for a future life 
make no pretence of proving a future life of this kind. And I would 
underline the word “independent.” Our immortality must not be 
a mere ad hoc hypothesis with no other credentials save that it is 
necessary if we are to justify certain kinds of suffering. 

On the second question, however, there is a consideration of a 
somewhat less obvious character which must be more fully elalx )rated . 
I should be inclined to agree that then.' is no kind of suffering that 
is incapable in principle of being compensated, compensated in the 
eyes of the sufferer himself. There is not, I suppose*, any physical 
suffering known to us which is much severer than that which may 
have to be endured by a woman in travail. And yet we know that 
more often than not the woman who has become a mother is eager 
to proclaim, even while her Iw^dily anguish is yet fresh and vivid 
before her mind, that it was all more than w»n th while. I he pain 
of the past has been more than compensated by the present valiit*. 
and no whit of rancour, no faintest seu>e (»f injustice, intrudes upon 
her joy and thank,sgiving to God for His gift. Sudi an exampi**, 
I feel, may not unrea.sonably arouse hope in us before tnir tremendous 
problem. But a little reflecti(m shows that we must be cautious about 
applying its lesson. The compensating experience in our illustration 
is apprehended by the .subject iA it a.s i)earing a very definite relation 
to the experience which it <:(jmpensated. The preceding state of iwin 
is recognized as the natural condition of the ensuing happine.ss, in 
visible organic connection with it. And in this relation the pain 
itself becomes charged with a deep significance. I strongly su.spect 
that there must be a relation of this s<jrt if tlie compensating happi- 
ness is to be accepted as really a justification of the preceding 
suffering. We require to be able to see that the preceding suffering 
had a meaning, that it was a condition of the fulfilling in us and by 
us of a valuable end. 

Applying this result to our present problem, it seems to me 
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doubtful whether we can say, after all, that the assurance of a future 
life, even if it be of a kind which will furnish an equivalence of 
happiness for sufferings that considerations drawn from this life 
do not make intelligible, is enough in itself to restore our confidence 
in the grjodness of the Power that rules the universe. We must also 
have the assurance that, in that life at least, the most seemingly 
meaningless iyi our present .sufferings will reveal themselves as 
essimtial elements in some noble purpose. It may be that this 
assurance is capable of attainment. But it seems certain that it is 
to be attained not through the eye of reason but through “faith** 
alone. We do not, with the eye of reason, even begin tfj see how the 
torturing of helpless infants can minister to some noble purpose. 

It is not that we can only see now “as in a glass, darkly.*’ We just 
don’t si‘e at all. 

One word more and I have dcuie. It is a glramy picture that I 
have been |)ainting. But, lor iked at from the point of view of “pure 
reason.” is it not a pretty glr>omy reality.^ I read not long ago 
:i lepnit of an address by ihr? Dean rjf St. Paurs in which, after 
adiuilling that Chrislianity had not yet entirely solved the problem 
of evil, the Dean went on to say that “this is a world for brave men, 
not for ihoM- wlio are afraid of pain.” But let us not deceive our- 
;*elves. I.e» than sr'VeiUeen yeais ago braV(‘ men, very brave men, 
wi'ie being lelt of tlieii vr‘ry sanity by the sufferings endured and 
\Nitn<‘^''eil on the battlefiehlN of Fiance. Is it a world lliai can be 
lioine even b\ biavi* nu n? < )ne is sometimes tempted to say rather 
that this is .i wot Id ioi l allous men, men insensitive in their rjwn 
hodirs and willnail bowil'^ of eompassion for others. If souls ot 
linei libre r/e liud the World endurable: if they do (as we know that 
tlie\ m.ivj presi'ive tlirough all an impel ish.ible faith in the Perfec- 
tion ot tlu- Supn-me Puing upon whi>m all things depend: then it 
• an nnl\ br. .finely, bn au-e this Supreme Ih ing, as He is made 
kii'-wn to ih< in ihumgh religious e.xpericiue, is fell so to transcend 
oui liniti* iompiehen''iou tliat any aiti iupt mi «»ur part to grasp and 
l».ivs judginent U|i(»n Ilis universe is repudiated as palp.ibly absurd; 
il not, iiuh-ed. as boVileiing upon the impious. We ought luu, indeed 
va* aie iHit abh*. to reiiouiue the use ot our intellect. But we can, 
I submit, in viitiie of an expeiieiice pndounder than the intellectual, 
lecnt^iii/r ilu- intelleu’s liinitath'ii.s, its ln'peless incompetence to 
adapt ils lamy ilnN-woiId icauepls to the Infinite .Majesty of the 
bodliea*!. That siuh a recount ion is present . implicitly if not 
cxpluiily, in every authentic religious expeiience. is the central 
c<»nteniii)n of Otto's great liook, to whose inspiration I onee more 
IJJadly acknowledge my iiulebtediiess. 



MR. DUNNE’S THEORY OF TIME IN 
“AN EXPERIMENT WITH TIME” 

Prokessor C. D. broad 

I WANT to state the theory in /!» Experiment with Time as 
clearly as I can in my own way; then to consider its application to 
Precognition; and then to consider whether there are any otlu;r 
grounds for accepting it beside its capacity’ to account for the 
possibilit}’ of Precognition. Mr. Dunne himself holds that the theoiy 
is required quite indepeiulcntly of c.xplaining I*recognition. He also 
holds that the facts which demand a serial theory of Time require 
that the series shall be infinite. Hoth these contentions might be 
mistaken, and yet Mr. Dunne might be right to the extent that it 
is necessary to assume a series of at least tao terms for the special 
purpose of explaining Precognition, 

It seems clear from Chapter XIX of .In Experiment icith Time 
that Mr. Dunne starts from a suggestion madi- by Hinton in his 
book The Fourth Dimension. It will tlierefore be well to explain 
Hinton’s suggestion before trying to state Mr. Duniu.-’.s theory. Hut 
there is one preliminary step which it will be woith while to take 
before dealing with Hinton's suggestion. We are going to be con- 
cerned with the notion of “spaces" or “spatial manifolds” of more 
than three dimensions; it will therefore be wise to begin by <lelining 
certain terms and stating certain elementary facts which are 
constantly needed in this connection. 

ManU'OLDs of « Dimknsions 

A spatial manifold is of w dimensions if exacth’ n imlependent 
variables have to be ft.xed in order to deteiinine a point a 
completely determinate ptjsition) in it. I bus, iti a sjiatial manifold 
of n dimensions, we shall need n independent simnltamwnis equa- 
tions to determine a point. And a point is something whii h, being 
completely determinate, has “zero degrees of freedom.” 

Now suppose we were given n — i independent simultaneous 
equations. These would leave one degree; of freealom in a «-fold. 
They would therefore represent a line (straight or tortuous) in that 
w-fold. We will call a line in a «-fold a “(i,H)-fold.’’ S\ipposc we 
were given n — 2 independ<-nt simultaneous equations. '1 hese would 
leave two degrees of freedom in a n-fold. They would therefore 
represent a surface (flat or curved) in the »-fuld. We will call a surface 
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in a «-fold a ‘*{2,»)-fold." In general, m independent simultaneous 
equations would leave » — w degrees of freedom in a n-fold, and so 
would determine a set of points in the w-fold which we will call a 
**(« — w, «)-fold." Plainly a (o,«)-fold is a point in a n-fold; and a 
(«,«)-fold is identical with the n-fold itself. Conversely a (w,n)-fold 
is a set of points in a n-fold determined by n — m independent 
simultaneous equations. 

In a three-fold a point is a (o,3)-fo]d, and requires three inde- 
pendent equations ; a line is a (i,3)-fold, and requires tivo independent 
equations; a surface is a (2,3)-f(jld. and requires one equation. The 
three-fold itself is a (3,3)-fnld. 

In a four-fold a point is a (o,4)-fold. and requires Jour independent 
equations; a line is a (i,4)-fold. and requires three independent 
equations; a surface is a (2,4)-fold, anti requires tuo independent 
npiations. 'FluTe is also a fourth kind of set of points here, viz. a 
{5,4)-folcl. which requin?s one equation. The four-fold itself is a 
(4.4)-ft)ld. And so on for any number of dimensions. 

Now it is useful to li»ok at this from anotlier point of view. We 
can start with a fixed number of independent simultaneous equa- 
tions, and consider what kind of manifold these equations will 
(leteiiuine in manifolds of vaiious dimensions. Thus: 

One e(iuatioii determines a point in a one-fold, a line in a tuo-fold, 

[\ surface in a tliree-fold, a (.;.4)-fi»ld in a four-fold, and a {n — i,»)- 
fold in a //-fold. 

/7i(» independent e(iuati<»ns canthd occur in C(»nnectioii with a 
onefdd', they determine a puint in a tin-fdd, a line in a three-fold, a 
sui fiice ill a f>ur-f Id, a (.*,.5)-/' W in ki firc-fold, and a (« 2,n)-fuld 
ill a n-Ji'ld. 

riiree independent equations cannot i^ccur in connection with either 
a on(-f(jl<i or a two-told: they determine a pidnt in a tkrec-fAd, a 
line in a four-fold, a surface in a jiee-fold, a i'^^^yfold in a six-fdd, 
and a {« - ^,n)-fo^d in a n-f^!d. And so on. 

It remains to consider one important consequence of this which 
wi- shall need in di.'^cus.siii^' .Mr. Dunne's theory. Take a single eqiia- 
liisn, invidving only one variable*, e.g. .v - ■ a. In a onc-fold this 
represents a paint at distance a from the origin almig the only a.xis. 



P 
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In a two-fold it represcnl^ a straii^ht line at right angles to the 
X-axis, which cuts the latter at .v a. 
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In ;i three-fold it represents a plane at right angles to the X-axis, 
which cuts the latter at x = a. 




In a four-fold it represents a (.5,4)-foId at right angles to the 
X-axis, cutting the latter at .v --- a. And so on. 

Now consider a single equathai involving two variables, e.g. 
X = y. In the case of a one-fold this is meaningless. In the ease of 
a two-fold it represents a straif^ht line bisecting the angli* between 
the X and the Y axis. 

Y 
0 

In the case of a three-fold it represents the plane which 
arises from drawing thnaigh every pnint in tin* previmis •-traighl 
line a straight line parallel to the Z-axis. riii> plane l)i>ei i-. tin* 
angle between the planes ZOX and Z<)V and < «»niain^ the Z axis. 




In the rase of a four-fold it repr(*>enls iln- ( \,.\]-pdii whif li ari-c- 
from drawing through everv j)oint in the pievimi^ |)Iane a straiglit 
line parallel la the T-axis. And so on. 

Exactly similar remarks apply to euives. Thus the ecpialion 
jt2 -j-ys ^2 represents a linle (»f radin.^ a with the origin as < entre 
in a tw<)-foId. In a three-fold it rej)ierent> the eylinilrieal sifr/iice 
obtained by drawing through every point in the ( irch* a straight line 
parallel tf) tln^ Z-axi>. In a ft»ur-fold it j(pres(*nfs the (/).4)-fc«hl 
obtained l)y drawing tlirongh every point in this cylindrical surface 
a straight line parallel t*j tlie L’-axis. Ami so on. 

Hinton's SmiOEsrioN 

Suppose that there were a material thread at rest in a plane, i.e. a 
material (r, 2 )-f(dd at rest in a two-hdd. Suppose that a eertain 
straight line moved in this plane with a uniform velocity at right 
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angles to itself. Provided that the thread always makes an angle of 
less than go with the direction in which the moving line travels, 
the moving line will cut the thread in a point at each moment and 
in a different point at each different moment. Suppose that there 
were an observer whose field of observation at any moment is 
confined to the contents of the moving line at that moment. Instead 
of perceiving a stationary thread he would perceive a moving particle 
occupying various positions in the various lines which constitute his 
successive fields. This will be obvious from Fig. i. 

If there were a number of such linear threads in the plane there 
would be an equal number of material particles observed in each 
field. It is evident that the velocities of these particles, as observed 
by this observer, would be completely determined by {a) the velocity 
of the moving line, which we have assumed to be uniform^ and 
(6) the purely geometrical propt^rtics of the threads. Suppose that the 
equation of a thread is v /(.r). f.et the velocity of the moving 



Fk;. t. 


line I)e c al«)ng the X-axis. Then the nivserved Velocity of the cor- 
respiiidiiig parlii'K* will be at aii\’ mcuneiil dy dt. This ---(dyjdx) 
(i/\ v//). i.e. c(dyjdx). 

\\V can iinw extend this a.^ folhiws. Suppose that we now have a 
tortiuMis threa<l in a thrcc-dimcnsiunal space, i.e. a (i.;>)-fold at rest 
in a thrce-fnld. Sujipose that a certain plane moves at right angles 
to itself in this Ihree-fnid with unifoim velocity. At any moment it 
will cut the thread at a point. Suppose that tliere is an observer 
whose field of i»bsei vati«»n at any lUninenl is confined to the contents 
of this moving plane at ll»at nioiuenl. Insieavl (»f perceiving the 
stationary thread, as such, he w ill perceive a moving particle occ\\\i\\\\g 
various positions in the various planes which ctuisiiiute his succe.ssive 
fields (see Fig. 2 ), 

If there were a number i>f such threads in the three-fold, there 
Would be an equal inimber of mateiial ]>artuTes observed in each 
field. The velocities of these paiTicles, as obseived by this observer, 
Would be completely determined, both in magnitude and direction 
the field, by (a) the velocity of the moving plane, which we have 
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assumed to be unifovin, and (6) the purely geometrical properties of 
the threads. Suppose that the equations of a tliread arc x = f(z) 
and y = ^§^( 2 ). (It will need two equations because it is now a 
(i,3)-(old.) And suppose that the moving plane moves along the 
Z-axis with velocity c. Then the observed velocity of the particle 
along the X-axis of the observer’s field will be dxjdt, which 
== {dx!dz)(dzldt), and therefore = c{dxldz). Its observed velocity along 
the observer s Y-axis will be dyjdt, which = c{dyldz). 

We have now to extend this one step further. We now imagine a 
tortuous material thread in a four-fold, i.e. a (i, 4 )-fold. Suppose that 
a certain (3,4)-fold moves at right angles to itself with uniform 
velocity in this four-fold. At any moment it will cut the thread in a 
point. For the (r. 4 )-f()kl requires three independent equations, and 
the (3,4)-{()ld recpiircs f)ne equation. So their intersection is repre- 
sented by four simultaneous equations. It therefore is a (o,4)-fold, 
i.e. a point in the four-fold. Suppose that there is an observer whose 
field of observation at any moment is confined to the contents of 
this moving (3,4)-foIil at that moment. Instead of perceiving the 
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stationary thread, as su( h, he will perceive a nnrrina particle oci upying 
various positions in the various (3,4)-{olds which c(mstitiile his 
.snccc.s.sive fields. If then? W(?n* a number of >nch threads in tlu? 
fi)iu-f<»Id, there would be an cijiial niiniber of siu h par tides observcil 
in each field. 'I'he velocities of the>*e particles, as observt‘d by this 
observer, would be completely determined, both in niagnilude and 
direction, by (a) the velocity of the moving (.j. 4 )-fold, which we 
have assumed to be uniform, and (h) the purely geometrical jM'opi’i ties 
of the threads. 

Since a thread is now a (i,4)-fold it will be represented by three 
simultaneous equations. Suppo.se that the equathnis of a thread are 
X .1. f[ii),y = g(n)» 2 And suppose that the moving (3.4)dbld 

moves along the U-axis with velocity c, I'hen the observed velocity 
of the partible along IIk? observer's X-axis will be c{iixldu ) ; along his 
Y-axis it will be c(dyjdii) \ and along his Z-axis it will be c{dzjdn). 

Nfiw a “rigid body” is a set ol jjartich.'s in a three-dimensiomd 
space, such that (ivery pair of particles in the set keep at a constant 
di.stance apart. It will therefore l)c the intersection of a bundle of 
(i,4)-fold threads with the moving (.j.4)-fold. The condition of 
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rigidity is that for every pair of threads, r and s, in the bundle 
— X^Y + {y? — y^Y + (^r — shall be independent of «. 

This completes my .account of Hinton's suggestion. The main 
interest of it is this. It shows that, if we assumci one additional 
spatial dimension beside the tlirce that wc can observe, and if we 
suppose that our field of observation at any moment is confined to 
the contents of a (3.4)-fold which moves uriiforinly at right angles to 
itself .along a straight line in this (:i,4)-fol(l, then tlieie is no need 
to assume any other motion in tluf universe, riiis one uniform 
rectilinear motion of the observer* s field of observation, together with 
the purely geometrical properties of tin? stationary material threads in 
the four-fold, will account f<»r all the various observed motions (various 
both in magnitude and in direction) of the mateiia.J particles which 
are the appearances of these threads in the succe»ive fields of 
observation. Knun this point oi \-iew there is no advantage in cai ly- 
ing the suggestion fuithi;r, viz. int(» five oi more (liinen-ion>. There 
will always have t*; be a field moving with unif«>rm rectilinear 
velocity at right angh'S to itself; that no further simjilificati'm is 
introduced to l>alance the added CMmpli< athui of an extra dinieii>ion. 
hut. although such an e.\ti‘nsi*»n (.f Hinton’s sugge^iion has no 
advantage from the p(«inl of view of simplifying the tn‘atment of 
the motion of matter, it may be of use f^r other purp(»ses. It may, 
e.g.,bc of use for explaining Precogniti(Ui. If stu it will l)e wen'th 
trying. 

Mk. DrNNi ’.'N liu.(U<Y 

(i) I’ormal I'xpo.'^ifinn. Mi. Dunne’s theory, in ’n< purely formal 
ainlgeonietiic.il aspec 1 . is>iuiply .in exteii'^ion of IIint<»n s .-uggistion. 
Till- ninci Hi: field nl HiiUun’> t.l»^e!vei i> in.\\ tnated in the \v,iy in 
which Hinliui tia'ateil ih<- partielcsoi . rdin.uv n>nim« n '-eiise. 

In order to explain lln< f*\ttnsiun we will c.in>i«hr first the 
ariilit ially sinii)lilie(i e.i-i- of Hinton’s tlieoi\. i'ilv.st’.ited in big. i. 
where the thread^ ale t Miitillt d \n a lWO“fohl ainl the obselVel's 
field o! view at anv moiiu nt is confined to the ceiitiiUs a straight 
line wliich inovo ufiilomih at right angle .' to itself in that tv.«'-fo]d. 
^\e will (hen juiu *‘ei| t** the e'Xteiision I't the aa liud case, wluie the 
dnv.ids are* (i..t) fi.|ds ainl the nbM-iNei ’' tiehl is a me ving (,;.4'-ti*hl. 

Starling with big. i. let u^ di.iw an axis OZ at right-angles t* - llie 
paper, aiiel a p^lane tliieiugli t >V bisee ting the angle In tween the ]»lanes 
^DXand VOZ. (’.ill this plane VOl.. Ne»w imagine* a plane moving 
tight angles to the* Z-axis with \mite>tm vede'cuy c. Ihis will cut 
dn', plane \()L in a seiies e»f straight line's paralle l to siich as 
'•«' K-c l iB. 

i^'ipposc tliaf fliiMT is an i>I>sitvit wlio.'t* lioM nf niv^iivatit n .it 
^iiy nionu-nt is cciiilincd ti> the cuntents of the iiiovinn plane at that 
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moment. Then he will observe in all his successive fields a straight 
line which keeps parallel to his Y-axis and moves from left to 
right along his X-axis. The velocity with which it moves along his 
X-axis will be c. For it will be the rate at which successive lines 
parallel to Z'O' in Fig. 3 increase as the moving plane takes up its 
successive positions along OZ. Now at every moment Z'O' =:r OZ', 
since the plane YOL makes an angle of 45 with YOX and YOZ. 



Fig. 3. 


And the rate at which OZ' is increasing is c, for we have assumed 
that the moving plant* travels along OZ with velocity c. 

We must now turn our attention ia the thread in the plane YOX 
in Fig. I. Imagine lines drawn through every ])oint of tins thiead 
parallel to the Z-axis. Fhe thread is now replaced by a cnrru}^ated 
sheet with its corrugations stretching inddinitely parallel to OZ. Our 
original thread was the section (»f thi^ shei t by the plane 'S’OX. The 
moving plane will cut this sheet at every moment in a wavy line 
exactly similar to the original thread and e.xai tly similarly situati'ti 
in each successive position of the plain* (see Fig. 



An observer whose field of observation at any moment is confined 
to the contents of the movini^ pUnie at that moment will have the 
following experiein es. He will pen eivi* a siaiiunary sinuous thread 
and he will perceive a slraii^ht line which keeps parallel to his Y-axis 
and moves from Itdt to fight w/ong his X-axis irith uniform velocity c. 
The m(;virig straight line cuts the stationary tlinnul at a differcfii 
point at each different moment until the line gets to the right-han( 
end of the thread. After this the thread will continue indefinitely 
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be perceived simply as a stationary whole without any line moving 
along it and cutting it. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the observer’s field of observation 
at every moment were confined to the contents of the straight line 
in which the moving phinc intersects the fixed plane YOL at that 
moment. In that case all that he would perceive would be a single 
pari tele moving tip and down along the X-axis. He would perceive 
no moving straight line and no statitmary sinuous thread. 

It is now (piite easy to extend this reasoning tf) the actual case 
of a thread in a four-fold. This is a (i,4)-fold, and is therefore repre- 
sented by three independent simultanecms etiuations, 
y -g{n). and r - //(«). .Suppose we now assume that our original 
four-fold is a {.}.5)-fold, and that the fifth dimension of the five-fold 
is the axis \V. These three eipialions will nr»w represent a (2,5)-fold, 
i.e. a siirface, in the; five-fold. Since the etjuations do not contain W, 
this {_’,5)-fold will be tin; surlaee obtained by drawing through every 
point in the oiiginal thread a straight line of indefinite length 
paralli-l (o the W-axis. It will, therefore, be a corrugated sheet of 
tin- kind abeady des<:iibed. '1 he oiiginal thread will now be the 
section ot ihi" sheiu by the (.t,31-fold ?< o. Sii it is now represented 
by Ihe/our I'tiuatioiis /'(«.. y ; - }i\it), and tc ~ o. 

l.et us now supiiose that there is in the five-fold a manifold whose 
equation is ti .. . I hi- will be a (.t,5i-folil. It will intersect the cor- 
nig.ded {_>.5) loId in a /)'«<■. bdr betwei-n ihi in we have the four 
inilepeiideiit equations .v hu). y gi;d, : •• h{!i), .ind u -- w. 

1 liese will deteriiiine a (1.51-told. i.e. a line. It is clear that this line 
will lu- sMiuuetrically situat< il a- reg.iids the axes 1 .' and W. 

Lastly, consi.lei .1 moving lu.inifold who.-e eqtiation at any moment 
/ is .. (/. Ibis will be a ( (.ii-fold in..ving .it right angles to it.self 

along the W axis with unifoiui velocity c. .\s I v.iries continuously 
we get a seiies of such (.p^j-folds fuither and further along the 
\V-.i.\is. Kai h of them will interse. t the (4,5)-fold 11 tc in a pi- 
loid: tor betweiii them tliev give the .'ao indepciidetit equations 
TC cl and u .c. This ( ’,.31-fold will intei-cci the cornig.ited 
(-..i)-lold in a ptont. I'oi the intiMsectii'U is deleimined by the /tv 
iiide|)endent equ.itions i /(.■/'. y cia.i. : :. c!. and 

It is therefoie .i (0.3) fold, i.e. .1 p..int. L.tstly, the (q.^i-fidd 
•c (7 will inter.sect the Kitiug.ited (J,3'-t,.id in a Hue. For the 
inteisei lion is deteiiuiiied by the /.to independent equations 
gptl, ; !.• ( 7 . It is thcrcf.>re a li.5Vfold, i.e. 

•I litie. It is obviotisly a line i-x.ictlv situil.ir to the original thread. 

‘'M'tatiotis ;ije .V /(a), y gpd. c /'.".td, a' o. The only 
^ 'llereiiee is th.it it is in the (.}.5)-folil :. • el inste.id of the (4.51-foId 

Now ht us su])|>ose that thete is .m obseiver who.<e field of 
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observation at any moment t is confined to the contents of the 
(4,5)-fol(I w = ct. At every moment he will perceive the (i,5)-fold 
which is the intersection at that moment of this moving (4,5)-fold 
with the corrugated (2,5)-fold. He will therefore perceive a stationary 
sinuous thread in a four-fold, and not a stationary corrugated surface 
in a five-fold. He will perceive the (3,5)-fold, which is the inter- 
section at any moment of the moving (4,5)-foId w == ct with the 
stationary (4,5)-fold « = at a different position (viz. further along 
the U-axis) at each successive moment. He will therefore perceivt* 
it as a three-fold which keeps at right-angles to the U-axis and 
steadily along it with a uniform velocity c. It will be perceived as 
cutting the stationary sinuous thread at a different point at eac h 
different moment until it gets to the end of the thread. After this the 
thread will continue indefinitely to be perceived simply as a 
stationary whole in a four-fold, without any three-fold moving along 
it and cutting it at successive points. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the observer's field of observation 
at every moment were confined to the contents of the (3,5)-foId in 
which the mo\nng (4.5)-fold 7*' ~ d cuts the stationary (4,5)-fol(l 
u = w at that moment. In that case he would perceive a single 
particle (viz. the (o,5)-fokl represented by the set cquatirms 
w = 7t', w ■-= ct, x- f(u), y - g(ti), z ■---li(n)) moving about in a 
three-fold. He would perceive no moving three-fold and no stationaiy 
thread. He would, in fact, be in precisely the position lA the ordinaiy 
man in his normal everyday exp«Miences. 

This cf)mplctes the formal exposition of the second stage of Hr. 
Dunne’s "serial time." The first stage is, of course, simply llinlon’s 
suggestion. Hr. Dunne admits that, for the puri)ose of » xplaining 
Precognition, there is no need to go beymid the stagi' wliirli we 
have now reached. On other grounds, which we will not now 
consider, he thinks that the pn»ce.ss must be carrietl on indeliniti ly, 
adding a further spatial dimension at each stage. 

We shall confine our attention to the four-dimensional and the 


five-dimensional stages, and we shall refer to them respectively as 
“Stage I" and "Stage II.” For many purposes th(^ artificially 
simplified rases, represented in Figs, i and 4. are quite adequate 
representatives of Stages I and II respet tivady. I'liev have the 
advantage that they can be illustrated by diagrams; since the first 
involves only two, and the .second only three, dimensums. 

(2) Application of the Theory to Precognition.- It is easy to see in 
outline Ikav the theory just explained bears on the po.ssibility *'f 
Precognition. For this purpo.se we can coiifimi ourselves to the 
artificially simplified case illustrated in Fig. 4, where only thioe 
dimensions in all are intifulured and the moving field of olisei yation 
is .supposed to be a plane which keeps at right angles to the Z-axis 
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and travels along it with uniform velocity c. The figure is reproduced 
below, with the addition of a line Y'T'O", which will be needed 
later in the argument. 

We have to compare the experiences {a) of an observer whose field 
at any moment is confined to the contents of this moving plane at 
that moment, and (6) of an observer whose field at any moment is 
restricted to the contents at that moment of the moving straight line 
ill which the moving plane intersects the stationary plane YOL. 
Let us call these observers "Observer 11” and "Observer I” 
respectively. 

At each moment Observer II perceives the vi'hole breadth of the 
corrugated sheet. It is true that, at each different moment, be 
observes different linear sections across its length in the Z-direction. 
He fails to recognize this; for he knows nothing of the Z-dimension 
and therefore does not know that there is a sheet or that he is 
travelling ah mg its length in the Z-dimension. Rut, since all the 



<i*ciiims which he perceives are parallel to each (jther and exactly 
iinilar. the whole spatial fnrin of the sheet in the X and Y-dimensions 
will be ajipan-nt In him at every moment. 

At eacli mnm».‘ni Obsei ver I perceives only vne print in the corru- 
gated sheet. It will b(‘ a dillereiil point at each difterent moment, and 
it will always lie in the wavy line AH in which the plane YOL cuts 
the corrugated sheet, riiistihsei ver kn(»ws nothing ot the Z-dimension 
and nothing <»f the X-dimension. He regards the successive points 
which he observes as successor positions of a single particle which 
ni<jves up and d(»wn the only axis which he rect'gnizes. viz. the 
\-ii.\is. 'I hiis ObscM ver II perceives at every moment those ctnmga- 
tiniis which the field of Observer 1 has intersecteJ, but is no longer 
intersecting, and those ^-orrugations which the tiebl of Observer I 
intersect, but has not vet intersected. What Observer I pen eives 
^successively as a series of evcpits constituting the history of a no ving 
particle is pen'eived continuously by Observer II as an unchanging 
umy thread. 

^{ow, if Observer II ever concentrates his attention, so that it is 
^’niilined to the contents of the moving straight line instead of 
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ranging over the contents of the whole moving plane, he becomes 
identical with Observer I. Whenever he relaxes his attention again 
he again becomes Observer II. It will be useful henceforth, instead 
of talking of “Observer 11“ and “Observer I,“ to talk of “the 
Observer in the expanded state" and “the Observer in the contracted 
state." 

Now, if the observer can, at certain moments, contract his attention 
to the contents of a single vertical line in the moving plane, he may 
not be obliged to contract it to the contents of that particular line 
Y'O' in which the moving plane then intersects the stationary plane 
YOL. He might, instead, concentrate his attention at a certain 
moment on the contents of another vertical Y"0" further along the 
X-axis than Y'O'. If he docs this, he will then perceive the point 
P', in which the line Y"0" cuts the corrugated surface, as an event 
in the history of a particle and not as a section of a stationary thread. 

Let us now make the following suppositions, (i) That, in normal 
waking life, the observer's attention is automatically confined at 
each moment to the contents of the moving line Y'O' in which the 
moving plane is then intersecting the stationary plane VOL. 
(ii) That in sleep and certain othtT conditif»ns this aiiloniatic con- 
straint is removed and he passes into the expanded state, (iii) 'I'liat, 
when he is in the expanded state, he may, from time to time, re- 
concentrate his attention so that it is contined to the jonti.nts of 
some line, such as Y"()", other than the liin* V'O' in which the 
moving plane is then iiUer>eciiiig the stationary plain* YOL. This 
line may be either further along tlie X-axis than Y'O' or not so f.n 
along the X-axis as Y'U'. 

Let us suppose that the obs«*rver pas.ses into the expanded state 
a little while before the mcmient repn‘senti*d in big. 5 . At the 
moment represented in Fig. 5 , he concentrates his attention on tin- 
contents of the line Y"0", which is further along the X-axis than 
Y'O'. Later on he wakes up, and henceforth his aitenlioii is auto- 
matically contracted at each moment to the ct»ut(*nts c»f the line in 
which the moving plane then intei.'^ects the plarir VOL. To illustrate 
the situation we will extract the roiriigated sheet from big. 5 , tlins 
producing Fig. 6 below. 

W'hen the moving ])lane has got to a certain positb-n, in 

Fig. 6 , its intersectbjii with tin* lixeil plane YOL intersects the cor- 
rugated sheet in a p<ant K. K lies cm the .same corrugation as F'. tia' 
point on which the obscnv<!r concrentrated liis attention whc*n lie 
was asleep and the moving plane had got only to A'iV. Since tlm 
observer is now awake, his attenti«ui is now automatically confined 
to the contents of the intersection b<!tween (he moving p>lane ninl 
the fixed plane YOl.. He therefore perceivcis the point K as the 
present position of a moving particle. Since R lies on the same coriu- 
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gation as P', and the sheet is assumed to stretch uniformly in the 
Z-direction, the geometrical properties of the sheet round about R 
will be an exact reproduction of the geometrical properties of the 
sheet round abojit P'. Now, when successive intersections of the mov- 
ing field with the corrugated sheet are perceived as successive events 
in the history of a piirlicle, the position and motion which this 
particle will be perceived as having at any moment depend entirely 
on the geometrical properties of the cornigated sheet at the point 
then intersected and on the velocity of the moving field. Therefore 
the position and motion which the ob.server perceives the particle 
to have when his moving field gets to are exactly like the 

position and motion which he dreamed the piirticlc to have when 
his moving field had only reached A'lJ'. If he recorded his dream 
when he woke up, i.c. when his moving field had reached the inter- 
mediate position he woukl certainly be inclined to say, when 



l-To. 6. 


lii< ticli.1 rcai lu d I hr pxoition tli.u he was now jx-rceiving an 

event of which he ha<l already dreame«i. 

It is l•videnlly (piite ea>y to extend this reasoning from the 
artiliii.dlv siinjilified ca-if nf three dimensions to the real ca^e of 
live dimension^. Wo have !.iin])Iv to niak<- the following substilutii.>ns, 
(i) l-or the sheet, corrugated in the and Y-dimensi>.>ns and uniform 
in the Z-dimen>iiin, we substitute a (_’.5)-fold. corrugated in the X, 
Y, Z, .ind I'-diniension'. and nnifoiin in tlie W-dimension. The old 
sheet w.is of finite l>readlh in the .\-diniension and of indefinite 
e.xteut in the Z-ilimi jiMoii. Ihe .-ub.-'titined (.J.^i-fold is of finite 
hre.nlih in the I'-diinension and of indefinite extent in the W- 
ilimeiision. The coringalions of the i>ld slieel were of small extent 
in Ihe V-diinension as comp.ired with the bre.idth of the sheet in 
the X-dimeiision. Tlie cot rtig.it ions of the substituted (j,5i-fold are 
*'f small extent iit the X, Y, and Z-dimensiotis, as compared with 
its extent in the l'-dimensioii. (ii) I'or the plane : -- ct, moving with 
'inifonn vehnity i along the Z-axis ami keeping always at right 
singles to the iatter, we substitute the moving H.jVfold whose 
^Illation at any nu>nient / is cl. This nmvt's along the W-axis 
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with uniform velocity c, keeping always at right angles to the latter. 
For the stationary plane YOL, whose equation z, we substitute 
the stationary (4,5)-fold whose equation is u =•- w. The argument 
then proceeds, mutatis mutandis, exactly in the same way as the 
argument in the artificially simplified three-dimensional case. 

It is extremely important to notice that, on this theory of “Pre- 
cognition,” no event ever is “prccognized” in the strict .and literal 
sense. The dreamer who has a veridical precognitive dream is not 
acquainted in his dream with that very same event which later on will 
happen and fulfil his dream. In the dream he was acquainted with a 
certain point in the corrugated surface as it then jeas, viz. the then 
state of the point P'. WTien the dream is fulfilled he is acquainted 
with a different point in the corrugated surface as it now is, viz. the 
now state of the point R. The latter event is identified with the former 
because the two are precisely alike. And the two are precisely alike 
because the perceived points occupy corresponding positions on a 
sheet which is assumed to have remained rigid during the interval 
betw'een the two experiences, and because this sheet is assumed to 
be uniform in the dimension along which the moving field is travel- 
ling. It is just because Mr. Dunne’s theory of “Precognition” i^xchules 
precognition, in the .strict and literal sense, that it can deal with the 
paradox that a “precognition” may cause the person who has it to 
take mea.sures which will prevent the “precognizi‘d event” from 
happening. We must now turn t(» this aspec't of the theory. 

(3) Action to Avoid the Fulfilment of a “/VcccgwiVm/z.” IIimc, 
again, it is easy to see in outline how the theory must be applied. 
We must modify tht; assumption that the corrugated sheet is abso- 
lutely rigid and absolutely uniform in the dimension along whicli the 
field (jf observati(;n is nif)ving. We must suppose that tin? observer 
can act on the sheet at the place in it which his iiujving field n«'W 
occupies, and can thus modify its stna ture in parts further ahe;id 
which the moving field lias not yet reachi*d. In order to explain tliis 
we wall return to the artificially simplified three-dimensional l ase, 
illustrated in Figs. 5 and 6. 

Let us .suppose that tin? observer, who concentrated his attention 
on P' in F'ig. 6 when his field had readied A'lT and he was still 
asleep, w-akes up when his field gets to A”H”. Let us suppose that he 
then remembers his dream and takes it to be a precognition (d a 
certain future position and motion of a particle. Suppose that, for 
some reason, he desires that the particle shall not have? this pc'sitioii 
and motion in future. N(jw that he is awakit his field is automatically 
contracted to the intersection of the moving plane with the .statioiuu y 
plane YOL in Fig. 5. Its content is therefore confined to the point 
Q of the corrugated sheet in F'ig. 6. Suppo.se that he can act on tin? 
corrugated sheet at Q in such a way as to modify its geometrical 
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structure instantaneously at every point whose Z-co-ordinate is 
greater than that of Q and whose X-co-ordinate is also greater than 
that of Q. Two consequences will follow, {a) The geometrical pro- 
perties of the sheet at R will no longer be exactly like the geometrical 
properties of the sheet at P', as they would have been if he had 
not interfered with the sheet at Q. Therefore the position and 
motion which the observer perceives the particle to have when his 
moving field gets to are not (as they would have been if he 

had not interfered in consequence of his dream) exactly like those 
which he dreamed the particle to have when his field had only 
reached A'B'. As a consequence of his “precognitive dream** he has 
taken action which has prevented the "precognition** from being 
fulfilled. (6) As the intorfercncM? with the sheet at Q has affected 
all points in the sheet whose Z and X-co-or<linatcs arc greater 
respectively than the Z and X-c<)-(jrdinatcs of Q, it will have affected 
all the points in the line ()R. Therefore the modification of K will 
iKjt be perceived as a sudden isolated miracle when the moving 
field reaches K. It will be perceived as the consequence of a change 
which was deliberately initiated when the field had reached Q and 
which modifies all the subst'cpient events in the history of the 
particle. 

.'\s before, there is no difficulty in extending this reasoning from 
the artificially simplified three-dimensional case to the real case of 
fiv<' dimensions, file n(‘cessary substitutions have already been 
slated. 

{.\) Cfourdc Intcrpreiation of the Thenry.— \ have now completed 
tile purely formal exp(«>ition of the ihecay and it.s application to 
IVecognilioii. The question remains whether it is a mere ingenious 
formal curiosity, ('an we identify the coiiugaied (j.5)-fold, the 
stationarj' • “ • ‘^“<1 inoving ( 4 . 3 )-fidd u ct, 

respectively, with any three i*niiiies of which we have empirical 
knowledge? I do not find Mr. Dunne’s answer tn this question at all 
clear. He .seems to i t>nnei t the corrugated • J.5)-fold, which he Ciills 
the “Substratum,** with the t>b>erver’.s brain. He calls the stationary 
(*}-5)'fi»Jd w ■ 7.' the "Ke.igent”; but 1 have failed to discover or 

understand what empiiical object he propi'ses to identify with 
h. 1 am afraid that I can throw very little light mt these vitally 
iniportant questions, but tluTe are ci Main things which seem worth 
raying. 

(i) A brain is a very i*omplex material .''y>iem which. fr<>m the 
‘>rdinary three-dimensional point »d view, consists of an enormotis 
number of material particles moving about in various ways and 
influencing each other’s motions In* occasional inquet or continual 
‘iction at a distance. From the five-dimensional point of view each 
pnrticlc is correlated with the wht)Ie of one of *nir corrugated (-,5)’ 
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folds, and each different particle is correlated with a different 

(2.5) -fold. Therefore a complete brain must be correlated with a 
whole stack, containing an enormous number of these (2,5)-folds 
touching each other at certain points (corresponding to impacts of 
the brain-particles) and separated at other points. Such a stack will 
be of no great thickness in the X, Y, and Z-dimensions; for when a 
brain is regarded as a persistent three-dimensional object, it is a 
comparatively small thing. The width of the stack in the U-dimen- 
sion may be considerable, since it is proportional to the lime for 
which the brain would be said to last an observer who regarded 
it as a three-dimensional object with a variable histcuy. 'Fhe exten- 
sion of the stack in the W-dimension would, for all we know, l)e 
indefinitely great. If we are to correlate Mr. Diinnc’s ‘'Substratum” 
with the observer's brain, we must identify the Substratum with 
such a stack of (2.5)-folds, taken as a whole, and not with any one 

(2.5) -fold. 

(ii) Even the suggestion of a stack of (2,5)-foIds, such as we have 
just described, is an over-simplification of the actual facts about the 
brain. It would be adequate if a brain, from tin* thivc'-dimensional 
point of view, were a system which (‘(Ui>i.sli‘fl of the saiiii* ])arliclcs 
throughout its whole histcuy. Ihit this is cnlainly Ufd tnu*. Tlie 
brain is constantly, if slowly, bricking down into waslt* pmtlucts 
which are ultimately excreted; and it is constantly, if slowly, bring 
rebuilt from materials which wt^rc iiliimatcly ingr:,icd in the form 
of food, water, and air. The sheet corresponding to radi nllimatt* 
particle of the brain would, sc; far as we know, be extended indefi- 
nitely in the U-dimension as well as in the W’-dimeiisif m. l-ni when 
atoms are regarded as particles which persist and move al)ont in a 
threo-dimensicuud space.*, we know cd no limit tc; the leiiglli of tlu.-ir 
history. We shall have to think nf eaeh stai k by analogy to a liiiile 
length of cable made of numerous wires twisted togetlit‘r in ilu' 
following way. Each individual win? is much longer than tin* ciil)N‘. 
Each wire enters the cable at a certain peunt, beccunes part of tlic 
cable for a certain segment of its length, and h-avi's the c able again 
at a certain other point. The segim nt c)f any individual wire which 
forms part of the cable is (:(insi(h*.rably shorter than llut cable itself, 
though each individual wire as a whole is indefinitely longer than 
the cable itself. If we are to correlate Mr. Dunne’s ‘'Substratum" 
with the observer's brain, we must idc*mify the Sul)stralum with a 
stack of (2,5)-folds conceived by analogy with .such a cable as has jii-st 
been described. 

(iii) An observer, whether he is in the waking or the slei!ping state, 
is acquainted with .seiisa, images, and bo<lily feelings. He is n<>ti 
prima facie, acquainted with the moving particles of liis (iWii brain. 

I think it is clear at the outset that Mr. Dunne takes the conteiiti' 
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of the observer’s field at any moment to be "presentations” (i.e. 
scnsa, images, bodily feelings, etc.), and not to be that part of the 
Substratum which the field intersects at that moment. He agcnmpc 
that there is a one-to-one correlation between the sensible, positional, 
and other qualities of the prc.scntations in the observer’s field at any 
moment, on the one hand, and the geometrical characteristics of 
that part of the Substratum which the field is then intersecting, on 
the other. Hut, although this distinction between the contents of 
the field at any moment and the part of the Substratum which the 
field intersects at that moment is definitely drawn at the beginning 
of the discu-ssion, it seems to drop out of sight in the formal exposition 
of the theory. In Mr. Dunne’s formal exptjsition. as in my modified 
reproduction of it, everything proceeds as if what the observer is 
acquainted with were the Suhslration itself. Everything proceeds as 
if the observer, when in the expanded state, perceives sections of 
the Substratum itself as a set of stationary sinuous lines; and as if, 
when he is in the contracted state, he perceives certain points of 
the Substratum itself as a set of moving interacting particles. When 
wc remembi r that this suppo.Mlion is admittedly false, we begin to 
wonder whether the coU'cquences developed from it in the formal 
exposition cati la; cartied over to the ineseniations of our actual 
Wiiking and sleepitig experience. 

(iv) I cannot think of any concrete interpretation which can 
plausibly be i)ut on the ‘'Reagent," i.e. the st.itionary ( 4 , 5 )-fold 
» • yj wliieli itiiei.'jects the moving {4.5)-fold a -- cl in a moving 
(.b.ibfold to which the observer's field is automatkadly confined 
wlienevi-r he is in the coniractod state. Mr. Dunne talks of it as 
"roniing hcl\>.een” (his italic.s) "observer 2 and the substratum 
section . . . which is. somehow, altectitig that observer j." It looks 
as if he piettind the bubstiatum as the tloor of a long, narrow room, 
ami the Reagent as a long, thin ."trip «)f carpet stretched from one 
corner to the diagonally opposite corner of the room. leaving most 
of the Ikair bare. Hie lield of the ob.server in the expanded state 
.seems to be pictured as stretching right acv<iss the breadth of the 
ro(tm and nuiving down the length of it. So at every stage in the 
motion of the. field the carpet comes between the field and one part 
of the tloor. but th«! field is in direct contact with the lloor where it 
extends beyond the edges of the .strip of carpet on both sides of 
the latter. J his. however, is mere mythologx’. 

Perhaps it would be enough to make the following assumptions. 
(«) lhat tho.se points of the Sub.stratum which satisfy the equation 
have a pectiliar property which does not belong to any other 
points of the .Substratum, (b) That the various presentations which 
'jcciipy the moving lield at any moment arc determined jointly by 
t le velocity of the field along the W -axis and the properties t>f the 
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points at which the field then intersects the Substratum, (c) That 
the peculiar property of those points of the Substratum which 
satisfy the equation u = w imparts a peculiar quality to the pre- 
sentations which are due to fhem, and thus makes these presentations 
stand out in any field from the rest of the presentations in that 
field. And (d) that the “contracted state” of the Observer just con- 
sists in his inability to turn his attention away from the presentations 
which are marked out by this peculiar quality and to attend to the 
contents of his field as a whole. 

(5) T/te Alleged Infinite Scries. — Mr. Dunne’s doctrine on this point 
seems to be fairly summarized in the following four propositions, 
(i) Even if there had been no evidence fin- Precognition, the admitted 
facts about time make it necessary to start on the series whose first 
two stages we have described, (ii) It is then found, as an interesting; 
and important collateral consequence, that at Stage II an explanation 
of Precognition emerges, (iii) If it is necessary to .start on the series, 
it is impossible to stop annvhcre in it. At each stage there is precisely 
the same need to introduce a further spatial dimension as tliere Wiis 
at the stage before, (iv) This regress, though infinite, is harmless. 
Mr. Dunne never doubts the reality of time and change, and he talks 
cheerfully of “the Observer at infinity.” 

I can state quite briefly my own opinion about tluw four pm- 
positions, (i) I Jiccept the third proposition. At the fust stage motion 
of particles along the X, Y, and Z-axes is ri'jMac ed by motion of 
the field of observation along a fourth spatial axis, 1.’, at right aiigl(‘s 
to these three. At the second stage this motion along the I’-axis is 
replaced by motion along a fifth spatial axis, \\', at right angli s t<» 
the previous four. Plainly, if it is necessary to start this jimccs.s. 
there is no stage at which it is not equally necessaiv to cj)nliiiut‘ 
it. (ii) I reject the fourth proportion. If thi> regre.>s is involved in 
the notion of time, it is vicious, and tin* notion of tinu* mu.st be 
rejected as dclii.sivc. The “Ob.scrver at infinity” would be the hist 
term of a series which, by hypothesis, caniwt have a last term. There- 
fore the notion of “the Observt:r at infinity” i> a s(df-conlradictory 
notion and there can be no sin:h observer. Yet, on Mr. Dunne’s 
theory, unless there were such an (/bserver, thcT(; would be no ob.sei vei 
at all. (iii) I cannot find in An lixperiment u-ith Time any conclusive 
rea.son for Mr. Dunne’s first proposilicjii. The proce.ss starts, as we 
have seen, with Hinton’s suggestion of replacing moving particle's by 
stationary sinuous (i,4)-folds and a {3,4)-fold field of observatinii 
moving uniformly along a fourth spatial axis. This is an interesting 
and ingenious suggestion, and it has the positive merit of introducing 
a unity and simplicity into the phenomena of nujtion which is other- 
wise lacking. Hut I can see no trace of logical necc.ssity about it. 
And, if there is no logical necessity to take the first step, there can 
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be no logical necessity to take the .second or any subsequent step in 
the series. The second step does not even have the merit of intro- 
ducing additional unity and simplicity. If it is justifiable at all, it is 
justifiable only on the empirical ground that there are cases of 
Precognition and that they can be explained by taking the second 
step and not otherwise. So far as I know, there are no empirical 
grounds for taking a third step. In his later book. The Serial Universe, 
Mr. Dunne infers the necessity of an endless regre.s.s from the move- 
ment of "presenlness” along the series of events in time. The regress 
to which this seems to lead is used by McTaggart as the Viasis of his 
argument agaimst the reality of time; and, if it floes lead to this 
regress, McTaggart’s conclusion is the right one. (ivj I agree with 
Mr. Dunne's second proposithm. At Stage II we, do get the formal 
outline of a ixxssible explanation of Precognition, though, as I have 
tried to show, it is not very easy to put a concrete interpretation 
on the various elements in the formal theory. 
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SUBSTANCE 

J. D. MABBOTT, M.A. 


In the Metaphysics (IV. 8), Aristotle examines the various meanings 
of oiaia, and concludes that its proper and primary meaning 
is “that which has predicates and is not predicated of anything 
else.” My aim in this paper is to accept this as an account of the 
notion of “substance,” and to free it from cemfusiun with other 
notions, and then to consider whether when it is thus freed any 
“problem of substance" remains. I shall illustrate from the classical 
treatments of the subject both the confusions and the devehjpmem 
of a clearer view because it has seemed to me that exposition and 
criticism of those authorities .sometimes .show the .same o1)scmities 
as the authorities them.selves. 

The first and most obvious confusion is that betwei ii >iil)stann- 
and matter. Herkeley in his gieat polemics was attacking not the 
idea of substance but that of matter or “body.” He was a litm be- 
liever in the reality of stibstances, but substances of one kittcl only 
spirits. He him.self is not always clear on this point tind in several 
places* he Jittacks the idea of stibstauce itself without reali/ing 
that his attack, if it succeeded, would undermine his own philosophy 
as much ,'us it would th.it <»f his enemies, the “mathematicians.” .Not 
only Berkeley, but Leibniz also and monr lecently .Me laggart have 
believed that the world con.M>t(rd of substam is with their qiialilii"- 
and relations, but that these substtmces weie spiritual or iiumaleiial. 

The second confusion is that between being a substance and 
being independent of other things. Spinoza, for example, defined 
a substance .is that which w;is inilependent of all el.'^e. “ciiusii siii."- 
More often the umiliftcation is held in a narrower form; whatever is 
a substance m:iy depend on other things, but must be independent 
of the observer’s mind. But there is no logical dilliculty in believing 
that some substances depend for their qualities or even for their 
existence on the nature of other substances. This dependence would 
imperil tln;ir .status as .substances only if we identified the relation 
of cause and effect with that of substance and attribute. This niiinlicr 
of Philosophy is not a predicate of me, though it owes sonic of its 
characteristics to my behaviour, and the fact that St. Paul’s (.athe- 
dral was not causa sui need not make it an attribute of Sir Christopher 
Wren. This confu.sion is especially tempting when the dependence 

• K.g. Principles I, if){lVorks, ed. ('ampliell Fraser. Oxford, I, p. ~on)- 
Dialogue I (Works I, p. 408), and si;e ladow, j>. 107. • lithifs, I, def. J. 
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in question is dependence on the hiunan mind. When I look at the 
setting sun for a few seconds and then look away at a white wall 
I see a circulsur green patch. Now most people, even if they would 
consent to regjird Philosophy or St. Paul’s as a substance, would 
think it queer to call the green patch a substance. Yet if we are to 
follow Aristotle and maintain that anything is a .substance which 
has qualities and relations and is not itself a quality or relation, 
then the "after-image" is certainly a substance. For it has at least 
two qualities, greenness and circularity, and it stands in relations 
to the self which perceives it and to the white background against 
which it is perceived. It is certainly it.self neither a quality nor a 
relation. No doubt it w'ould never have existed if I had not looked 
at the sun. and if I close my eyes it will cliange or vanish, and “there 
is nothing on the wall all the time,” and for all these reasons the 
geen piitch would not be called a substance. For the same reasons 
Shakespeare’s "pageant’’ was "insubstantial,’’ and you would refuse 
the status of substaiu e to the pink rats which infest text-books on 
perception, or to the palaces of last night’s dream. 

Now all this iu.ay appt;ar a battle about words, but misuse of words 
may often blur real distinctions. Just as I found occasicmal confusion 
in iferkelcy between "substance” and "body,” >o 1 have found some 
dillictiltios in discussitm of perc(!ption directly due to a suppressed 
belief that sen.«e-data must be attributes of that on which they 
depend. Here again wc may illustrate from Berkeley. He would 
certainly have accepted my description of his philoMiphy as main- 
taining that the tmiverse contained stibstances of one kind only. 
Yt;t he could not accept this without also holding that idoiis arc- 
parts or states of the mind, as I)e,scartes believed. On this view of 
the status of sen.-ic-data when I perceive an after-image my mind 
becomes grei;n and circular. Berkeley, howcvt;r, e.xplicitly guards 
against this interpretation: 

"Hylas: Explain to me now, O Philoiiousl how it is possible 
there should bo ror)m ft>r all those trees and houses to exist in your 
mind, t an cxteiuled things be coniaineil in that which is unextended? 
Or, are we to imagine impre.-^ions made on a thing void of all solidity ? 
You cannot say objects are in your mind, .is books in your study: 
or that things arc imprinted on it. as the tigure of a seal upon wa.\. 
In what .scn.se, therefon*. arc. we to understand those e.xpressions ? 

‘'Philonotis: Look you, Hylas, when 1 speak of objects as existing 
in the mind, or imprinted on the senses, 1 would not be understood 
in the gross literal .sense; ;is when bodies are said to exist in a place, 
nr a seal to make an impression upon wax. My mi-auing is only that 
the, mind comprehends or perceives them; and that it is affected 
from without by some being distinct from itself.”* 

* Dialogue III (HVr*.'!, 1 , i», 470). 
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And Philonous adds: “Besides spirits, all you conceive are ideas, 
and the existence of these I do not deny.” Our account of his philo- 
sophy was therefore inaccurate. He believed in substances of two 
kinds — minds and ideas ; everything in the world either was a mind 
or depended on a mind for its nature and existence. 

The third confusion I wish to consider is that between being a 
substance and being permanent <^r enduring. Hume, for instance, 
took himself to be attacking the notion of substance when he raised 
questions about the continued identity of a ship or a self through 
its different states or appearances. But like Berkeley he was not 
really attacking substance. He was arc'epting and defending sub- 
stances of one kind and rejecting those of another. The substances 
he accepted he called ideas and impressions. With Berkeley he 
rejected matter. Against Berkeley, he rejected spirit. But his impres- 
sions have qualities, colour for example, and relations of temporal 
sequence to other impressions, riiey were not permanent but brief 
and fleeting. More recently Whitehead, in The Concept of Nature, 
claimed to be attacking the notion of substance as it has come down 
to us from Aristotle, when he was really attacking the noti«)n of a 
permanent independent physical object as it has come to us from 
the Greek atomists. He really accepts and defends the Aristotelian 
conception of substance, and shows this clearly at the end of his 
discussion. “If we are to find substance anywluMo we must lind it 
in the events which are the ultimate sul)staih:e of nature.*'* He, 
like Berkeley and Hume, believes that tin; lJniver.s(i consist.s of 
substances, but he has his own special view about the kinds of 
substances there are and how far they are dependent on each otlior. 
Of all the discussions of substance which 1 have read, only tho.se in 
the works of McTaggart and W. K. JhIhismu seem eiilin^ly free from 
the confusions indicated, and from others in which the concept 
is often involved. McTaggart points out that wht:n substance i.s 
used strictly in this sense, then ckUI results follow: “A sneeze, a 
party at whi.st, the group of all red-haired Archdeacons, all are 
substances."* But such results as this iire not unusual when accuracy 
is maintained, and its absence usually produces gaps and problems 
somewhere else. When you use "fish'* accurately, then a wlialc is 
not a fish, and if you persist in calling chalk "chee.se,’ then you will 
ultimately want .another name for cheese. Therefore, when I ask 
about anything, “Is it a .substance?” I mean, "Has it qualities and 
relations without being itself a quality or a relaticm ?’* I do not mean 
“Has it nuiss or inertia?” nor “Is it indeptuident of the ()b.serv(?r's 
mind?" nor “Is it permanent through change?" 

Kant*s treatment of the problem illustrates the points I have 

» The Concept of Nature, p. ly. 

> The Natwe oj Hxistnue, II. vi (vol. i, p. 73). 
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maxle above. He holds that substance is a category, a principle 
essential for the organization of our manifold data of experience into 
an intelligible order. In a special section of the Kritik of Pure Reason, 
the First Analogy, he gives a proof of his position. But both in the 
heading of that section and in the argument itself two of the three 
confusions discussed above may be found. The heading runs: “In 
all changes of phenomena substance is permanent and the quantum 
thereof in nature is neither diminished nor increased.” The reference 
to a “quantum" here and again in the illustration during the argu- 
ment (where the category is shown to be employed in the discovery 
of the weight of smoke by subtracting the weight of the ashes from 
the weight of the coal) both show the confusion between substance 
and tnatter, and the rest of the argument shows the confusion between 
being a substance and being permanent. Kant should have distin- 
guished in his own terininolog\’ and according to his own dchnitions, 
between substance which is a "category,” permanent substance 
which is a "schema,” and "material substance” which is an “empiri- 
cal concept." He should have argjied that the notion of substance is 
essential for any judgment whatever, that the notion of permanence 
is essential for experience of change in time and that the concept of 
a material whose quantiun is constant is no moie than a temporary 
hypothe,sis of tlu* physicist. 

It may be tlumght that if greater .-iccuracy in terminologt' is needed, 
‘‘Mil)stance” should be used of the permanent features in our experi- 
ences. In this u.sage substances would form only a small class of those 
entities which have qualities and stand in relations. I have rejected 
lhis\isage for two reasons. First, because the classic “source” fordis- 
ms-sions of .viibstance in English is Locke’s Essay (II, xxiii), and the 
origin of all these problems is .Xristotle’s analysis (referred to above), 
aiul in neither place is there any reference to permanence. Secondly, 
if substance is used in the narrower sense to connote pi'rmanence, 
it is ditficult to find a less misleading term for the wider sense. ‘Tndi- 
vidiial” or "particular” have been suggested. "Individual.” however, 
in tiKlinarv u.sage connotes human per.sonality even more inevitably 
lluin substance connotes jiermanence. It is true that if I asked; 
''How many substaiii i’s .ue there in the room?” I should probably 
receive as an an.swer a number which did not include the .sneeze 
ami the party at whist. Hut it is equally cei tain that if 1 asked: “How 
in.iiiy individuals are there in the room?” I should be told a number 
"hich Would not include the tallboy and the lUloman. “I’aiticular." 
"liich is the more common alternative,' may mean “fully determi- 
nate.” hor instance, we sjx'ak of a jxirticul.ir shade or shape: the 
phrase "Particular re«ls" may as readily stand for the s(x:cios of 

' Uiisscll; I Jit;,-. , if the .'f >o7.>/i7i.iii om. and Kanisev, 

.i..xxsv. 
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red — ^vermilion, crimson, etc., as for the substances possessing the 
quality, the pillar-box and the revolutionary. Moreover, while 
“particular" indicates well enough the status of a thing in respect of 
its qualities, it is quite inappropriate in respect of its relations. 
Macbeth can be called a “particular" of ambition, but there is no 
reason for calling him “particular" in reference to his relations 
with Duncan or Macduff. Any attempt to justify this usage by treat- 
ing relations as qualities or universals rest on a confusion between 
the relatedness (being the subject of) which is a universal, and the 
relatedncss to Duncan which is as peculiar to Macbeth and therefore 
as “particular" as anything about him. 

I intend therefore to retain this general usage of "substance" as 
meaning that which has qualities and stands in relations, but is 
not itself a quality or relation. When “substance" is thus used it 
is doubtful whether there is any “problem of substance." Ihe only 
discussion of such a problem which I have found in the philosophical 
classics is the controversy between Locke and StiJlingtloet, JMshop 
of Worcester, which, as it is not readily accessible, and has never 
been completely reprinted, I shall summarize. 

Locke attempts in the E^say on the Human Understanding to 
give a complete analysis of human experience, and to trace all its 
constituents to their sources. lie niaiiitaiiis that any idea I have, 
however complex, may be analysed into simple ideas, and that each 
simple idea is directly presented to the mind either in .sensati(m or 
in introspection (which Locke calls "rellection"^). The idea of 
substance causes him trouble. He says in describing its origin: 
“The mind takes notice that a number of simple ideas go constantly 
together, . . . whitdi, being pn\siimed to belong t(; one thing are 
called so united in subject by tine name, . . . because . . . 
not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist hy themselves, \vc 
accustom ourselves to suppose some su!)slraluin wherein they do 
exist . . . wliich thtuefon- we call substance."* h'roin this talk tif 
repetition and custom it appt^ars that Locke's llietny was that wo 
observe a group of tjualitios, fretjiieiilly repeattid, aiul this gives rise 
t(j a halnt td assot'iatiiig them ttjgi.’ther, and this linally b) the idea 
that they behmg tt» tuie thing - to the idea of substance. StillingHeet 
insisted, on the contrai v, that tlie idea of substance was required 
by logical riec essity and implied by the idea (A any single quality. 
“It is a Kepugiiancy t(j our first conceptions of things that moilesor 
accidents should subsist by themselves, and therefore the Kalional 
Idea of Substance is one rjf the first and most natural Ideas in 

» It is fiiiifl.iini ntally important that imi” in f^orke dors not fiumii 

reasoning'. It is a tyjs: of f xjHTirm c* .'isiiiiiiii'<liati; .iinl iliivi t assi^ht i;r 
It is l>y "relloction*’ tliat we are aware of anger, fear, and sorniw. 

* /: 1 1 , vol. xxiii, p. i. 
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minds.”* If we can recognize a logical necessity in the implication 
of substance with quality, then custom and repetition are irrelevant. 
We need no more repeat an experience of a quality to acquire an 
idea of substance than we need to repeat a geometrical proposition 
in order to understand its necessity. And conversely, if repetition 
and custom are essential for the formation of the idea, then no single 
experience taken by itself can give rise to it. It is fair to say that 
much of Locke's original chapter asserts the theory of logical neces- 
sity; "not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist by them- 
s(*lves,” for instance. It is to this alternative that Stillingflect finally 
drives him. He gives up custom and repetition, and agrees that one 
experience of a single quality will compel the mind to achieve the 
idea of substance. “As long as there is any simple idea or sensible 
quality left, . . . substance cannot be discarded, because all 
simple ideas, all sensible qualities carry with them a supposition of 
;i substratum to exist in and of a substance wherein they inhere.”* 
Here at any rate is a clear position, and Locke's reluctance to occupy 
it in the face of Slillingftcet's relentless and ineluctable critici>m 
is due to the threat which it offers to his whole philosophy of experi- 
ence. For the idea of substance appears inevitably as a simple idea, 
and yet one which is not derived from cither of the two sources to 
whicii Locke attributed all simple ide;is, sensation and introspection. 
Stilliiigtlect drives this point home. “I do n(»i say we can have a 
clonr idea <»f .substance either by sensation or reflection, but from 
hence 1 argue that this is a very insufficient distribution of tlie Ideas 
necessary to roas<»n. ... If it (i.e. the Idea of substance) be 
gioundt’d upon plain and evident Reason, then we must allow an 
Idea whiclj ( omes not in by Sensation or Keflection.'*3 Locke makes 
a further atttMupt to evade this unwelcome conclusion. He tries to 
sliow that the idea of substance is a complex idea whose constituents 
can be derived from his two original so\irccs. It is “made up of the 
general idea of something or being, with the relation of a su])port 
to accidents. *’4 This is doubly imjH>ssible. “Being" is as Locke admits 
cunimoii to all idoius. and if it is an idea no ide.is are simple. .\nd 
"a support" is not a relation; it is a term in’ a relation. So L»'cke's 
altcinativi* explanation that substanee is a relative idea or an iilea 
of relation fails al.so. It rests c»n the ambiguity of the word “relation." 
“My relations” may be either the ways in whi«'h I am related to 
others, fraternity, avimcularity, or they may be those to whom I 
related, my brothers and nieees. Subst.ince, therefore, is neither 
^ ctunplex idea nor an idea of relation. It arises, as Slillingfleet 
insists, neither from compounding nor from comparing two ideas. 

I I Uhiicaiiou of the /ijmi/v, Cli. x. (li'i»>As, 1710, III. p. 30.1). 

.-I Letter to the JUfihop of 1 ^* !'■ 7 ^- 

5 Ill, p. 504 . 

^ lA)cko: A Letter to the liishop 0 / irortYS/rr (llViAs, i5i23, IV, p. lu)* 
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but "from supposing one Idea from another."* It cannot be a com- 
plex idea, for the constituents would have to be qualities, and "I 
cannot understand how a Complex Idea of Accidents should make an 
Idea of Substance. . . . How could a complication of Simple 
Ideas which cannot subsist by themselves make an Idea of a 
substance which doth subsist by itself.'** Having disposed of this 
last .attempt, Stillingfleet, with some justice, asks whether he hims(!lf 
"deserves so much to be complained of for exposing the unreasonabh;- 
ness of laying the Foundation of all our certainty and Knowledge 
upon Simple Ideas which wc receive by Semsation or Reflection.'*) 
The result, then, of the controversy is that Locke is compelled 
to admit the need of an idea, which is implied by every idea of sen- 
sation or reflection, but is not itself an idea of sensation or reflection, 
and that the source of this idea is lu^t custom or repetition but 
intelligible iiecessitw Groups of qualifies neeil not be repeated tliat 
we should come to posit a substance to support them. \or need quali- 
ties even be grouped together. A single quality* imposes the necessity 
as clearly as does a group, whether occurring or recurring. Locke 
originally thought the repeated groupings wen? necessary because he 
did not distinguish between how we come to be aware of substance in 
general .and how wc come to our knowledge of partii ular substances. 
*My idea of an orange may well be acquired by ob.serving that certain 
qualities go constantly together, so that aft<?r s«?veral ri'petitioiis. 
when I observe the spe^ ilic colour and texture I shall expert the 
specific taste which I have observed as their regular concoinitaul. 
When I ask, "What is that black thing?" I am asserting necessity 
as well as ignorance - the general idea of substance is as clearh’ 
implied in my rpu-^tion as in any answer to it. J-ocke’s last remedy 
is to .say that the general idea is tibscure, confused, or unknown. 
"A philosopher that says that wliu h supi)()rts accidents is .simiethiiig 
he-knows-not-wliat ; and a coiintryiiiaii wln^ says, the foiindati"ii 
of the church at Haarlem is stipported by something he-kiiowv 
not-what; and a child that stands in the dark upon his mothers 
muff, and >ays he stands upon somi?tliing he-knows-n(»t-\vhat: 
in this respect talk all three alike. Hut if tlie countryman knows that 
the foundation of the chun h at Haarlem is supported by a iv»( k 
as the lioiises about J^ristol are; or In' gravel as the houses aboat 
London arc; or by wooden piles as the bouses in Amsterdam arc; 
it is then plain that, h.aving a clear and distinct idcii the thing that 
.supports the (hun h, he d*M S not talk of this matter as a child, 
nor will he ul the support of accidents, when he has a clearer and 
most di-stinct idea of it, than that it is barely .Sfnnetbing."^ 

* Stillin^fk-f-t : My. Lcttrr (irr/i/iv. III. 1>. /i-.d- 

* Ibid., p. 52 p 3 Ibid., p. 52^* . 

4 \jii kt': .\*iLritcr /.i thv Hiahnp nf Wtfrrrslrr iWurks, IV, p. m. 

cf. IV, pp. 450- 453). 
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But the idea is really clear, distinct, and perfect. It is completely 
defined by Locke himself as “that which is a support for accidents 
and relations." What is unknown is, as we .saw above, the determinate 
species of substance, rock, gravel, piles, muff. I may know quite 
clcsirly what “substance” mciins without knowing what s<mg the 
Sirens s;ing or what supports the church at Ihuirlem. Locke, however, 
seciiis t() be maintaining not only that this particular substance 
is unknown because I know of it no more than its relation to the 
i liurch, but also that even if I knew all its qualities and relations 
I .shouhi still be nf» nearer to knowledge of the substance itself. 
He thinks of a substance as something lurking behind its qualities, 
and not revealed in them. He calls it the idea of “something I- 
know-iuit-what,” without seeing that if he knew \'hat it was he 
wotild know only a further quality or qualities. His mistake here is 
due to two of tluise confusions described above. He thinks he knows 
nothing of the "substance" of a piece of gold because he (h^cs not 
know those of its charactei i.stii s wliii h are inde]>endent of perception, 
nor does he know "the minute constitution of its in.^ensible parts.” 
Hut the relational cliaractei i^tics of an oltject are genuine charac- 
ti ii.'tics ol it. as we iiisi-ted aliove. and there is no reason to prefer 
iilif to m;u r<»sropi<* <piaiitir<. 

riilii i>in ;iinl self-n it i« of I.i i kr ilius n-veal substance as a 

< Mtc.ir'Tv, an i(l(‘a rrfiuirrtl a ('• .i n l.iif* »•! tin* ([ualitics given to 

sfii-iati »n and ini n-'pff linn. I think tlii*' Wniild i)e the nrthndnx 
tlifniy «*\vn nnw. and lluil li«*trrt.}dt.xy wmild dfj>arl fn»in it by 
(liNpcii’-ing with the imlinii nf .'•iib'-taiife aliugi'ther and identifying 
a thing with thegruup«»l it.> i»i \Niih the hiw nt their nmir- 

nii'f. b»iTk»'lry hnhU ihi> tln-niy Nvitli ng.uil tn phvsieal objects. 
“Ii .s.v’-s/i? ;/<•<’ bi* lakt'ii in ihr vulg.ir sm-r tm a 1 1 'inbin.itinii nf jpiali- 
Nijih a.s cxirn-inn, .<«')idit\'. wniglil. and the likn . . . lhi.< we 
cannot be aeeiiMd of taking awav; but if it hr l.ikiii in the 
pliilo>ophie M n>e Un' tin* >uppnvt of aicuU ui^ <‘V ipuintiius williout 
dir mind, thru 1 arkumvledge that we take il away."* lU’ claims tn 
1>'- iutaining what tht* x’lises give us ami what any man can nbserve 
fnr liiin.self (the grmip nf <|ualitir.'»'i and disearding what is merely 
niei.iph\>ieal mythnlngv (the MibNiraliiur). Hut niice again the 
insei tinii of ilu* wukIn "wiili«»ut the mind" shnw that he is nnt certain 
^vlirthei* lie Is attacking the idea of snl ‘.•'lance nr the idea nf an 
indrpendent realitv. Hu* ( «»ininnnpl»u*e lioi'k is ch'arev. "Ask any 
ttian lint taiiiteil with their jaigi>n what he mr.ins by coipoieal 
^tih.staiiee. He shall answer, bulk, soliilii\ . .iiid such like sensible 
qualitys. These I retain. I'hc pIul<'>sophic ;.’<v itic 

"ly iiutilc whci‘i'of 1 have no ido.i I disc.ud."- Hume agrees in the 
•ejection of substance anil the group substitute for it: "We have 
' I'rindples, I. f, p. J77I. ‘ H I. p. io. 
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no idea of substance distinct from that of a collection of particular 
qualities, nor have we any other meaning when we talk or reason 
concerning it.”' 

For a defence of the orthodox position, that of Stillingflect and 
Kant, that the idea of substance is necessary and the group of 
qualities no adequate substitute for it, I would refer again to Me Tag- 
gart's treatment.^ Put I shall not discuss this issue further, for 1 
believe both orthodoxy and heterodoxy rest here on an ernjr whii li 
they share. They both assume that ([ualities are directly and imine- 
diately given but that substance is not. But surely tlie datum of 
touch is not a quality witlanit a substance, not coolness and rough- 
ness, but ‘‘something-cool-aiuTroiigh.” When I look at a candlc- 
llame I perceive not yellowness but sometliing yellow. I find it 
difficult to devise arguments for anything so obvious, ami I c:ui 
do little more than illustrate ami clarify the ])osition I defind. 
When [ c(mtinue to look at the flame and press one evc^ball sideway.- 
I sec double. Jhit what is it that I see double? not yellowness nor ;m\ 
other qualitv. There is still the same yellowness l)Ut now two “some- 
things" possessing it, and tlie “iwoness" is givi*n sight as iinn li 
as the vell(»wriess. .\gain in the case *>f the aftiM -imagi* when I loi'k 
awav from the sun I do m»l see greenness and also see naindnc'"^, 
I see S(.»methiiig-green-and-round. It is not an act of inference nv 
intollecl which puts the qualiti«s together and atlaelies tlu-ni tn .1 
substance. I'he)' are given together, and “together’ hc‘ie d'u-> ip-! 
mean an\' sort of t('gelherm‘s.s not ineiely simultaneilv or ])ie.<cn. ■ 
in the saim* held of view. 'Their perceived togellu’vner'S is that sju - ili-' 
sort which is not further aiialysabh' “belonging to the -.ina 
siibstarue." I .-ee tin* greemie-is and I H e the loimdin s'-. and 1 st ■ 
that what i< green is al-<; loimri as <'eifainlv a.' I sre an\ tiling wlia!- 
ev(‘r, and tlirrelorr 1 scti that something i' gn« ii. What is givi*n !■■ 
.-ight, theieloie. is substam e-with-qualiti« -. and ihe prohirm 
getting from qualities which are direc tU’ given to substance wliim 
is not i.s a mistaki-n problem altogether, llu- onlv rceogiiition ol ilii^ 
which I liav(^ been able to find in the philf»sopliical i laNsics is in tlu 
work of Leibniz. In the .\Va l.s^ays, c oiniiu nling on the pa.s.Hige> i*! 
J.ocke’s /i.ss^/v wliieli Were c|inifed above, he .siys: llu* kncnNlnU^ 
of the com rele always ])n:( edcs that of the abstra( t the hot tlini.U 
rather than heal. ’^- And again, “It is rather the coiicielum as - 
warm, shining which aiises in our mimi than tlu* abstia(.ti«in> 
qualities as knowledge, heat, light, whic h an; much more 
to (:cm)preheiid.“4 Oiialitic.*s without substance, far fn»m being t u; 


» Jrnii- c • .! Human SMtitv, I. i. o. (ed. S lliy nxfc-rd, P- "'■ 

» 1 hv SfJtiiit' i.xi.titv:':, I. Cli. vi. 

1 /'.Ss u v. II, Xii. Tr.'ins. A. I,an);li-y (Opni Court, 19--). !’• ' I' • 

4 Had., II, xxiii. Ir.mc, |c 
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original data of experience, are apprehensible only after specific and 
difficult mental operations, if indeed they are separately apprehen- 
sible .at all. 

Why has not this obvious fact been recognized? I think the answer 
lies once again in those confusions expcjsed above. ^ly claim is that 
when I am aware of the after-image, what I perceive is a round, 
green substance. But anyone he;iring this will think it is a much 
greater claim than it is. 'l liey will say, ‘"There is nothing there,*' 
MS if I had asserted that I directly perceived a physical object 
independent of my own awareness. But I am asserting only that I 
am dirc.'ctly aware of the o.xistencc of an entity with two qualities, 
roundness and greemu^ss; whether that same entity has also weight 
and permanence?, wh(?thor it is completely enclosed in a continu- 
ous siirfare, whether its greenness or roundness are independent 
of my i‘Ve or brain or mind, all this I do not claim to apprehend 
(lirec’tlv. Sight certainly does not tell me whctlier this substance 
is a phvsiral or material substance* or not. The substance which is 
indul)ital)ly rounrl and green mav be a state of my mind as Descartes 
thought . or a. |)h\''ical (»bjec t as Professor Alexander thinks, or a 
part of my brain a> Uiisst*!! thought, or something which is no part 
of miiul or brain or matter but inhabits a space of its own as Professor 
Bn^ad thinks. All that I ( laiin is that the iiniver.se contains at that 
moment s<»nu‘thing Ixali round and green, and that my awareness 
uf that sonK'tliing with tlio.M' qualities is direct and certain. The 
questions which inttufsi philosophers are usually th(.».se further 
question.s ai)oul the .'■.talus <»t this eiuilv. but they presuppose the 
ir>iion of Milistanee and tlie eeitainty that some substances with 
tlieir (pialities are diredly apprehended. Another reason for the 
e? Mil e«»mmon to l.o( ke and hi" 1 1 ities is no doubt the fact that while 

N)iiie '•ub''lanee.s c an be direct ly given to M:n>e atlcr-images, for 

in>tance -others caimoi. A legal rode, a .soul, an election cannot be. 
M'en or heard or tasted, and it is .siippicsed lh.it the exisieiic** ol ihese 
substances is iiifern'd from direct perception ol their qn.iliiies. 
But it is not ; it is inferred from direct awareness of otlier substance.s. 
I'oi the (jnalities of these .Mibstances are as inacce.ssible in sensation 
as the snl.)stances themselves. Yon cannot see a legal coile nor can 
yon see its qualities justice and equity. Yon canni't smell .i soul 
nor ('III! you smell rightemisness or .salvation. Ymi cannot hoar an 
electron nor can ytui hear the quality i>f vibrating at loo.ooo to the 
second. 

1 have l)een rejecting .so far the view that qualities can be directly 
apprehended Init substances cannot. Ihe only alternative to the view 
1 :ic<'(‘pt for which 1 can see any defence is the view that the datum 
of iniiiicdiate apprehension is something within which the distinction 
between substance and quiility is not apprehended, and that this 
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distinction itself with both its correlative concepts requires an act 
of the intelligence. The “category” then would be not “substance,” 
but “substance and quality.” And the datum of sight would contain 
neither substances nor qualities, but the potentiality of both alike. 
This is the view of Bradley, and of James Ward. The re;ison why I 
reject it is that if the distinction between substance and quality 
requires an act of the intellect, thena fortiori the distinction between 
one quality and another cannot be directly apprehended, and an 
act of the intellect will be needed to distinguish between sweet and 
sour, or between yellow and rough. Bradley and Ward both adopt 
this conclusion. Bradley’s “Feeling” and Ward's “Presentational 
Continuum” arc devoid not only of the disl inct ij)ii between substance 
and quality, but of all distinctions whatever. But wIkmi the attempt 
to draw a line between mediacy and immediacy leaves tt> imme- 
diacy an apprehension devoid of all distiiu'tions, I slunild rather 
conclude that the initial distinction is itself misleading or tliat it 
must be differently drawn in the first instaiK'e. h'or to be <levoid of 
all distinctions, to have neither qualities nor relations, is suri'ly not 
to be at all. Bradley should, therefore, have retraceil his steps and 
taken one of two alternatives. He could have acquiesced in the 
conclusion I defend that some instances of substaiice-with-quaiiiics 
are directly apprehended and some are not. ( )r he i oiild have given 
up alti.igether the distinction between mediate and immediate* ap[)U*- 
henshm, between intellect and feeling, bi'tweeii thought and sense, 
and held with Hegel that “There is no experieiict.* whit h i> not 
just as much mediate as immediate.”* 

1 have said that some instances of substance-and-tpialities an* 
directly api)reliended, but so far my e.xamples have all been taken 
from the field of seiisatitm. Are there oiliers? I slmuld liold that 
minds can be directly appreheiidetl alsi», that here, Ioji, I < an he 
certain by direct insi)eclion r»f the ewisleiu e t»f a substance with inon 
than one quality. Supj)f;se I feel envious. In that t ase 1 do not inter 
that I am envitnis from smne seiise-datum of sight t»r hearing it is 
an e.xperience as direct as sight (»r lu*aiing itself. Ihit envy is not a 
.simple datum. I may envy Jones bee ause he can lly an aero])lane or 
understand Kant's Kritik. How iini» h in this situation is infern.*d ami 
dubiejus, and Ikjw mucli is directly apprehended? 1 infer that Jones 
ran tly aeroplanes or understand Kant from some sets «»f noises lu* 
has made, and 1 may be wrong. But I do in^t infer tliat 1 berlieve ho 
can fly, and 1 cannot be wrong about tliat. My believing is induhi 
table, tliough Jijiies's flying may be dulncjiis. Again, it may be irra- 
tional to envy a man for .such reasons, but the envying is imhibitable, 
though its grounds arc dubious. I am certain then of llie existence of 

1 Hegel, ijjgic. Trans. john.ston and Slrutliers, i, iSo, an<l ( f. H. H. Joa- 
tliini's Lecture, 'Tminediate M.xjHirii iu e and .MediatitJii” (Oxford, loio)- 
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a believing and an envying. I am certain also of the existence of a 
wish to fly or io understand Kant. Such a wish may be as unreason- 
able as you please; its existence is all I claim to apprehend directly. 
But not only am I directly aware of a wishing and a believing and 
an envying, I am as directly siwarc that all these three characteris- 
tics (pialify the same subject. As I was aware that what was green 
was also round, s(j here I am directly aware that what believes also 
wishes, f«)r were it not so envy would be impossible. If Rtibinson 
wishes to fly, but does not believe Jones can, then Robinson will not 
envy Jones. If Smith believes Jones understands Kant, but has not 
the slightest wish to d(j so him.self. Smith will not envy Jones. But 
iiiv envy was directly appre)iend<*d, therefore so al.s»> must be the 
unity in one self of tlie wishing and believing which are its necessary 
O'udilions. 

()nc(^ again, when I claim in such a case to be aware the unity of 
a self. I am claiming very little. Whetlier the substance \\ho<e wishes 
and beliefs 1 din/c tly apprehended has also a pa.st and a future, 
whether it is brave nr foolish or damnetl or immortal, all this 1 cannot 
directly obseive. Ihit as before, the ininimurn allowable for direct 
awareness is awareness of substance with (pialities, lud awareness of 
qualities al(»ne. 

The fust “problem of substan<'e,“ then, that of its origin in our 
e\pei ien< e, I havt» tleall with. I'lu* other that remains is that of the 
n lalioii <»f sub>tan<:e to (juality. As I pointed out above. Berkeley 
in an unguarded uKunent attacks the noti<»n of Mibstance in general 
oil the ground that this relation i'^ unintelligible. Ho .says words like 
"sub>natuiu“ or “supp<»i ling” accidents indicate a spati.d relatioii- 
diip which cannot be intended as it would involve a regrc.ss, or 
tlii-y explain nothing.' 

In riato’s Piumcuiiics:’ there is a similar attack on such terms as 
‘Vhaiing'' wv “resembliug,” which may W used to describe the 
relation between substance and (pialiiy. To such arguments it is 
soiiu-times thought a MilVuienl answer to insist that the relation 
is a unique relatiim and that tlie use of si>atial or (juaniitative meta- 
phors to deseiibe it is bound u» be misleading. On this view. Plato’s 
intention in the Parmoiiiirs was to insist that the relation is a real 
and important one. and to warn his reailers that it is unique and 
unanalysable, i'lie .solution is to rei'ogni/e the relation and coin a 
new nanu‘ for it. 

I here may, however, be a nnue radical attack. Ramsey.' said ho 
^-euld find no dillerence in n.anro between terms like “Soevate>” 
and terms like “wise." He attacked Aristotle's attempt to explain 
<li.slin( li(»n by referring to the distinction between subject .iiul 

* i'yifitiphs, f, in T, p. <260), cf. IT. F. pp. .joS 410. 

* Varmciiides, 13111-13.^6. i MiuJ, N.S., viT. xxxiv. 
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predicate in the proposition by showing that either Socrates or 
wisdom may be the subject of a proposition. But this may still be 
met by holding that the distinction is a metaphysical ultimate and 
explanations through logic or grammar are as unhelpful as those 
through space or quantity. 

It may, however, be urged that the Parmenides has a far deeper 
significance, that its rcgi*ess arguments are not in the least escapetl 
by coining new terms for unique relations.* For let us name the rela- 
tion between Socrates and wisdom a relation of “instantiation.” 
If Socrates is wi.se and Plato is wi.se, then each is related to wisdom 
by the relation of instantiation, and anything so reflated to a inmiher 
of substances is a quality or univer.sal. Wisdom then is a universal, 
and has as instances Socrates and Plato. Koiindness is a universal, 
and has as instances the penny and tlu‘ platt*. Wi.sdoin and roiind- 
nc.ss arc both universals. They are therefore both instaiKfs 
universality. But .anything which has instances is a universal. 'I'Iiimj - 
fore universality is a universal, 'fherefore universality is an install. 
of universality. Now wc have two alternatives. If in the last senteiK r 
the first “universality” is the name of a term dillVnail from tli.ii 
named by the second “universality,” then we have an inruiiir 
regress and no explanatum. If the two nani(‘s are nanu.'N for the sour 
term, then we have a term related to il.self by a relalionshij) nth.-: 
than that of identity, which is certainly a paradoxic al con»*Iu>inn. 

The same re.sult may be n*ached by another mute. ('«»n>idci tin* 
unique relation-instantiation. It. like fatherhood cji* betwee nnr-.*. 
is a relation. All three are thetrefore instances of relatioiialiu . 
Instantiation is therefcjrc related t<j relationality by the relatimi 
we have named instant ialmn. 

Hero again the twe# “in.siantiations” in llie last senic-uc e indie. it.' 
different terms or the s;ime term. In the former c a.'^e we have .m 
infinite regress. In the- latter we have: a term related in anotlin 
term by a relation which is one of the terms, wliich is a paracl« x. 
Of the two alternative.^ in each c as«r, 1 should hold that the regn 
mu.st be rejected and the jiaradcj.x remain, but I agna* ih.ii I In* 
situation is certainly perplexing and threatens the acceptance of tin* 
relalicm as inetapliysically ultimate and .salisfacUoiy. 

'1 lie only alleviating r ircumst;mcc.s I can .suggest are these. Fii>t , 
tliere arc some paralleLs for the parade »x. ilie relation between doctor 
and patient, and between bairfster and client, are normally asym- 
melrical, like tiiat between .substance and (luality. Yet a pliy^i iiUi 
may heal himself and a lawyer appear for himself. Or, again, a man 
may love himself, know himself, or control himself, though it is true 
that from the earliest times the.se relationships aI.so have been Iclt 

« I owe the whole of the fullow'ing working out uf tlie regress argiinn iit 
Mr. C;. Kylcj. 
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to be pan'icloxicril and pliilosophcrs have been driven to attempt to 
explain them l)y diremptions within the self (into a part which con- 
trols and a part which is controlled, etc.) explanations wliich only 
explain the situation by explaining it away.* l-'or the "real self" 
is iiK'vitably identified with one of the two parts, anrl IIk; pheno- 
ineiion is no longer one of self-love or self-rontnd, but an ordinary 
iiistanci; of control of A by H or love rd A by H. witli the paradox 
now (piite a dillercnt one that A and B shrjiild Ije h<jused in and 
express iheniselvcrs through the same physical cjiganisin. 

Moreover, if we ask what remedy is to be offered ns by tho.-e wlio 
attack the snlistance-c^nality relation, dilhcnlties arisir for lli(?ni l«u). 
They would maintain that oiir mistake lay in snjjpo-ing a fact to 
b(^ analvsable into two elements, a substance and a rpiality. and a 
relation between them, whereas th(‘ fact is nlliniate and unaiuilvsible. 
But we still recpiiii* an explanation of the p< •>;-.ibility of using the 
same tiTin "wi<e" in desci ibing the two fai ls a< "S..erales is wise" 
ainl "Plato is wise," or the sami* term "Siw.rate*'" in d»-^crihing facts 
e\|)iessed l»y "Socrates is wise" and "Soi rates i^ jn>l." i^u-se!l wi.mld 
take the "class of facts" as nitimate and '^ay these facts have a 
pi c nliar relati'm ti» each other, that of "parliiailar-ve.-embiance,'* 
which jnstilie^ our languagi-.^ 

Ihit if nniviTsil-' are rejet ted becaUM* they lead to a regress 
or a p.iiado\ and tin relon- n** nniver>aN are real, the >.:me ('oncliision 
imi>t Ic'ld ei.nn-ining i l.i.-'r". l*'or the .M*nten«‘e> containing the w..ril 

i^e ' ( leM'i il M' lai t s w hi* h f» *1 ni a. ' 1 Jt]t .iIm t h Ji ni a. cl.iss. 

Ihe ilas^ of all < h«>'‘e'. h ad> n> again to a ugre>'; or a paratlox. the 
paiaflox that while tlie relation betwtt n < la>s and member nor- 
i!«al!\' a'^\'mmeirii al. the cla^> *■! .dl » la<^es is ;* member of itself. 
And We must aci <'|»l the j»arad"X «»r 'ieny that there are anv clas'-e> 
(of l.ii ts or of anv thing else). But if wr a< cept tin- paradox here 
wi- might .IS well a.ct ept it over universal- aN*-. 

I)i>])iti‘ the dit'liiiilties, tbeieh.ie. I .'Ui >ii!l inclined to maintain 
the Validity of the iioiinn of >ulwiance .imi ipc.a.lii\ whii h in tbi^ 
paj)ei I si i out to deleini. lo bold that the univei.'-e loUitiins >ub- 
stanres (in this widi- sen-e) still sei-ius i.i m,- i,i be a simpie ami an 
evitleiu truth, but I hope that 1 havi- sh<‘wn that it is not -s,, simple 
as 111 have evaded contusion with mans’ other pi- bh m^. ci, -r so evident 
as to have esc aped (|Ueslion .dlogctlier. 

* I f. ri.itii, li, f'uf i'.x\ .| V’C. on 'ii lf r«'i:tO'l. .md .\ri.-l. !ii‘, A’:. 

I.\. S. ( 1 . ii.f.S I. j.S. i.n -c lf I.t\r 

/ M i;/.t jy;./;:, a lii'.ii 1 . \. A] p*. ial:\ in. 
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AN ADDITION TO THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SPINOZA 

Pkofkssor a. WOLV 


IXTKODUCTIOX 

The Library of the Royal Society of London contains a huf^e col- 
lection of inaniiscript material relating to Henry Oldenburg and his 
correspondents. (^Idenbing was one of the two St‘cietaiies of the 
Royal Society when it was founded in I'or many years he 

acted as interm(‘diary between Ihitish and Continental philosof)heis 
and scientists. He also edited the early Vulnnies ot the 
Society’s Pliih^s(ipJiii\d Transtictions. His ci»nta(ts were aicordingly 
very extensive. Nearly all the sev(‘ntcenth-centnry pioiiet rs c»f st ieiier 
were among hi-^ c«»rn‘spondents. In his role {»f inleiniediary lu- wa^ 
in the habit of sending exiractN frum some of hi> foreign letters \t) 
sucliof the I'ellows of the Royal Soi ieiy a> uc re likely t(» be interested 
in them. To this prai'tii'e we owe the survival of i»att of a letter 
from Spinoza which is pnbli>lii-d here, Ut\ the liist timi‘. in fae- 
simile, in transcript and in translation. It «»c<nrs in a leilei to 
Sir Robert Moray, dated OctrLia 7, (R.S. Library K’efereiiMc 

No. O.I. i7g .\notlnT {)art ol the .^ame letter from Spinoza, and 
published long ag<», has survived in a similar wa\-, naim Iv. a- an 
extrart in a letter fioin ()ld<*nbnrg to the Hon. Rolieit lie. vie 
(<ro the w ril«•^■.•^ edition of V /a ( ruh iht: e/ Lelf« i 

XXX, pp. J03 {., ainl L). It i^ «jiiite po-dble that otln r Sj)iii.'/a 
fragments may yet Mime to light, il tho.-e woiking on seveiitet-mh- 
centnry mateiial will exen i-e some vigilaiae. 1 am indebted to 
Dr. J. Olsvanger for directing my attention to Dld«nl)mg's letter 
to Sir Rfjbert .Moray, wliieli J)r. (^l.'V.inger c ame at ross while .M*arcli- 
ing for material relating to ManasseJi ben Isiael, a letter from wliran 
i.s actually ctjiitainefl in Olilenbiirg’.s ('ommunj)la( t* Hook. Sim e 
Xovember wlit;n I first .siw the nnjaiblished part of S|)iin»za's 
Lf.'tter XXX, I have .sean hetl IToin time to time for im.ne, but in 
vain. It may therefore* be as well to publish it witlioiit further 
delay. 

It will be noted that, in his lett(?r to Sir Robert Moray, Oldcnhmg 
docs not rnentirjii Spiiujza by name. '1 hero is, however, no dt)tiht at 
all that the "(jdd IMiilostipher, living in Hollaiul but no Hollander/' 
was no other than Spinoza. The evidence on this point is qtiilc 
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conclusive. Oldenburg's letter is dated October 7, 1665, and the 
passage cited from the letter of the “odd Philosopher" answers 
the very questions which Oldenburg had asked in his letter sent 
to Spinoza in September 1665. In this letter Oldenburg complains 
that "Kirchcr's Subterranean World has not yet appeared in our 
linglish world," and asked, “What, I pray you, do your people think 
of the pendulum of Huygens, especially of that kind which is said 
to show the measure of time so exactly that it can be used for 
liiuling out longitudes at sea? Also what is happening about his 
Dioptiu's, and his Treatise on Motion, both of which 1 have been 
expecting for a long time already" ( 77 ic Correspondence of Spinoza, 
pp. 5). riiese are the very points dealt with in the extract 
before us. Moreover, in his letter t(j Kobc-rt Hoyle, which contains 
anotlier extract from the same letter, (lldeiiburg .states explicitly 
that th(* letter from which he quotes was written by Spinoza, and 
that he (Oldenburg) had ([noted another part (jf it in a communica- 
tion to Sir Rol)ert Moray; and his brief indication of its subjcct- 
inattiM' clo.-eiy agrees with the c(mtenls (»f the fragment ikjw pub- 
lidied. l liis is what Oldt nburg wn.»te to Hoyle: "In the same letter 
til Sir Riibert I took nolict? to him of what a certain o(ld philo.^opher 
(whom you know better than he. it being Signior Sjaiioza) hath 
very latt'ly wiitleii to me (onceining Mr. Huygen:?’ transmigrati(.)n 
into FraiKH*, hi< jv-ndiiliiinN and hi,'^ pn egress in dioptrics, etc." 
[Tilt i'tirrcsp '>ndc}h'C "/ Spin- ia, j). 1 he rejxuition of the epithet 

“odd Hhilosoplier" is addiiional evidence. ^Ioreovel^ Oldenlnirg’s 
letter to S|)ino/a dated October i..‘, it>t »5 ^ (. “rrcsp indemc of 

Spifir.ii, Letter XXXI, p|), (j; is clearly a reply li* the pie-eiit 

iragimiit. 

lAeii with the pre-cut fragment. Letter XXX is not vet com- 
j»leti-. Tli(' facsimile shi,w> that Oldi-nburg was on the point of 
qaoiing more, but c lossc d out the liist woid <»f the next sentence 
[Si'iitiu), ami slopi)ed. However. S(» far as (*ne can judge from 
Oldenburg’s Lettei- X.XIX .ind XXXI. it sieins probable that 
(•oin])aiativeIy little is missing from S[)ino/a's Letter XXX. Olden- 
hurg's two Letters (XXIX and XXXI) also make it clear tliat the 
l>r(si‘iit fiagmeiil formed tlie tiisi portion of l.eiter XXX. and was 
followed by the jiarl .1 heady published. 

With regard to the contents of the fragment published here, 
inforiuation relating to the men and m.itteis referred to in it is 
lined jiartly in my edition I he (.*e> ;«•.</'. ar.Lo.vc of Spinoza 
and p.ntly in my lltstt'ry of SciiKie. Tt\ f:)h and Phil ^- 
^opliy in ihe Sixteenth and Scirnteenth Centuries (lojsL so that it 

nniu'cessary to add anything here on that score. 
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Transcript of Letter from Oldenburg to Sir Robert Moray 

London, October 7, 1665. 

I should not Imve interrupted you so soon again, after my letter 
sent to you but two dayes since, if I had not been obliged to advertise 
you that I have at length sent the role, wherein Hcvelius his Pro- 
dronuis is contained, by a barge carrying things for his Highness, 
P. Rupert, the Bargeman Richard Mose, the Duke of York's con- 
fectioner in it. I have been so ambiguous about a convenicncy of 
sending, that I have not known how to make the addresse; sometinu s 
there hath been one, whereby it seemed better to make it to M. 
Boyle, then another, w[hjen [it] appeared more proper to make it 
to you. 

I should have .said nothing more at this time, but that just now 
there comes to my hands a letter from an odd Philosopher, that 
lives in Holland, but no Hollander, who having lately convers«‘rl 
with M. Hugens writes to me thus: 

Kirchori Munduni Subterraneum apud Dn. Hugenium viiii. <fiii 
ejus pietatem laudat, non ingenium; nescio an quia de peiidiilis 
agit, deque iis concludit, ea ininime insiTvire longitudinibus invonieii- 
dis, quod S(Mitentia Hugeiiii prorsus adversatur. St ire cuj>is, 
Xostrates de Pendulis Hugeiiianis novis sentiunt. Nil cerli adliin 
po.^.surn ea de re tibi signilicare; hoc (amen scit;, fabnim, (lui solus 
jus habet ad ea fabiicarnlum, ab open* plane (‘essare, tiuonkim e;i 
vendere iitin potest: Nestio, an propter comnienia inlt‘mij)t;i, ;iii 
vero quia nimis care ea veiulitat, nam ;;oo llorenis (‘arolinis iimiin 
quodque acsiimat. Idem Hugeiiius a me rogatus dt* sua dio{»t!i«.i. 
tleqiie alit^ i:irca Paiiu-Iios trat tatn, ie>j)ondit se in dioptriris cjiiid 
adhuc qiiaerere ([u<k 1 simiil at' inveiieiit lihruin ilium tvpi> una ruin 
traclatu de Pailudiis mantlaturuni. \'enim pulo ego. eum in pia*- 
seiitianim de fiallico su<i ilinen* (in (ialliam enim halvitatuin ire 
paral, siniiil at: parens letlux fat tus fuerit) niagis rpiam de nlla re 
alia eogitare. (jucal viMd in Diopirit is ait se quaeiere, est, Nuni 
vitra in Telt.'srojJis t/idinare ila j>(*s>it ut dcfeclus uniiis, tlefeciuin 
alterius corrigat, al<[iie ita tdlicere, iit onines radii paralleli vitiiiin 
objectiviim permeant es ;id ot uliiin pei veni.int tanquam si in |)unclo 
mallieiinrlit tj njiissenl: qutid mihi adhuc videtur impossihiie. 
Cactcrum, in lota sua diojitrica, ut paitirn vidi, partim ab ipso, ni 
fallor, intellexi, non nisi de figuris sphaericis agit. 'rractatuin vero 
de niotu, de quo eliam s* i>ritans, friistra exspoctari puto. Niinis 
duduni fac tum est, ex qut> jaetare t:(jepit, se rcgulas mutus ei 
naturae leges calciiltj h^nge diter inveiiisse, cpiam a Cartesio tra- 
cliintur, illasqiie Cartesii falsas fere omiies e.sse: Nec tamcn liJa' 
usque iillurn ea dcj re spec imen edidit. Sc it>, quiclem, me, ante annum 
circitcr, ab co aiidivissc?, omnia quae ijise diidum circa niotuin calculu 
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ADDITION TO THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SPINOZA 

invenerat, post in Anglia experimentis comprobata reperisse: quod 
vix credo; judico autem, in regula motus, Cartesio sexta, eum et 
Cartesium plane errare. 

This I thought necessary to transcribe, believing you would not 
be displeased to see these hints of severall particulars. But I doe not 
at all remember that Mons' Hugens made here any experiments 
tending to assert any fundamental! Lawes of motion in opposition 
to those of M. Descartes: but if you remember any such thing, I 
must pray you, to putt me in mind of them, and you will oblige me. 
My humble service to M. Boyle with the communication of this 
e.xtract. Adieu. 

TKAXSL.-VTION OF THE SPINOZA FRAGMENT 

I have seen Kircher’s Subterranean World at the house of Mr. 
Hu\ gcns, who praises his piety, but not his ability. I do not know 
wlietiier this is because he (Kircher] treats of pendulums and 
coiu liides that they are of very little use for determining longitudes, 
which is quite contrary to the view of Huygens. You want to know 
what our people think about the new pendulums of Huygens. I 
am not yet able to communicate anything definite about this 
matter. This, however, I do know, that the workman who alone 
lias the right to manufacture them is ginng up this work altogether, 
because he cannot srdl them. 1 do not know whether this is due to 
the interrujrtions in our intercourse [with other countries], or 
because he is trt'ing to sell them at too high a price, for he prices 
them at joo Caroline florins each. The same Huygens, when I 
asked him about his Dinplric and his other treatise on I’arhelions, 
replied that he was still investigating something in dioptrics, and 
that as soon as ho discovers it he will send the book to the press 
logetber with the treatise on I’arhelions. Hut for my part I tliink 
that his mind is at present more occupied with his French journey 
(lor he is preparing to go to live in Franco as soon as his father is 
back) than with anything oIm*. However, what he says he is investi- 
gating in ilioptru's is. whether he can so arrange the glasses in 
Telescoires that the defect of «nie of them may correct the defect 
of the other, and so bring it about that all the p.uallel rays pene- 
trating the object-glass may reach the eye as though they had 
Converged in a mathematical point. This still seems to me impossible. 
I'ur the rest, in his whole Dioptric, as I have jrartly seen, and jrartly. 
unless I am mistaken, gathered from him. ho is treating of spherical 
figures only. As regards his treatise on motion, about which you also 
Want to know, I think that it is idle to expect it. It is so long since ho 
fiegan to boast tlut he had discovered laws of motion and [other] 
uws of nature by calculations quite different from those given by 
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Descartes, and that Descartes* laws are nearly all false; yet up to 
the present he has given no proof of this. I know, indeed, that about 
a year ago I heard from him that all that he had formerly dis- 
covered about motion by calculation he had subsequently found 
verified by experiments in England. This I scarcely believe. I think, 
moreover, that as regards the law of motion, which is given by 
Descartes as the sixth law, both he [Huygens] and Descartes are 
quite mistaken. 
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THE OBJECTIVE VALIDITY OF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF CONTRADICTION.! 

EDWARD CONZE, Ph.D. 

I. The Problem and its Justification 

The present essay is intended as a contribution to the investigation 
of the relations between the theoretical and the practical life of man. 

It makes the attempt to show that our assumption or rejection of 
even the highest and most abstract law of thought and reality is 
based on and rooted in our practical attitude towards the world. 

It tries to show that even the principle of contradiction (P.C.) owes 
its validity or non-validity to decisions made by the practical and 
emotional part of man, and that the objective validity of the P.C. 
is not abs<diite, but that it is relative to the practical and emotional 
attitude you choose to assume. 

First leaving on one side the question, what the P.C. e.xactly 
m(.‘aus and in which sense we speak of its "validity,” we must show 
at the very outset of this essay in what sen-e the P.C. can be at all 
a subject uiatter for diseucsiou. How can the P.C. be a matter of 
anv earnest discussion, since it is generally considered to be beyond 
all discussion? In what sense can it aflord a probhmi, since it seems 
to be an indubitable ami undeniable truth? Put, on the other hand, 
whether the P.C. ciDi be denietl or not, it has been denied in the 
course of the history of human thinking. .Aristotle, in his still unsur- 
pas-ed and valid tliscuxsion of the P.C. in the third book of the 
Melii physics maintains that practically till his jiredeces.sors dmied 
the P.C. Later (tn we find that eminent thinkers like Nicholas of 
Cusa, Hegel, Hostroem, Uradley, and others in F.urope, the Ta<usts 
in China, the Madhyamikas in India deni d the validity of the P.C. 
in one way or another. la’vy-Hruhl made at least an attempt to show 
Ihat Ihc P.C. is not ohserve»l by "primitive'' mentality. Svend 
Kanulf demonstrated the .same for the IHeatic methods of thinking. 
How can these historical facts bo reconciled with the assumption 
logicians that the P.C. is bey*md all thnibt and dispute? Is it 
possible to account for these deviators from the P.C. with an im- 
patient wave of the hand, assuming that these thinkers have been 
ntterly wrong, unable to grasp the fundamental condition of all 
Ihinking about realities? Or how is this radical difference of opinion 
to be reconciled? 

article (or "principle of contrailiction" the ahbrevi.ation 
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Perhaps it may be useful in this dilemma to examine the reasons 
on which Aristotle and all his direct or indirect disciples based their 
claim that the P.C. must be considered as a principle standing high 
above all dispute. 

First it has been said that the P.C. can neither be proved nor 
refuted because it is self-evident. A truth is considered to be self- 
evident if it is immediately, that is without the intervention of any 
proof or deduction, perceived by reason to be indubitably true and 
known by itself. It is not difficult to see that no mere psychic stat(^ 
of belief, be it as unshaken as it may, can be sufficient to assure us 
of the fact that we are in immediate touch with truth and reality as 
such. Unfortunately a wrong idea may be as self-evident as a true 
one. So many "self-evident" propositions have been shattered in 
the history of human thought that alleged "self-evidence" cannot be 
considered to be any ultimate guarantee of truth. Recourse to it 
cannot exclude the discussion of a jiroblcm. “Self-evidence" of a 
proposition can never exclude the possibility that a more satisfactory 
self-evident proposition about the same object may arise. Just tlii‘ 
substitution of self-evident propositions for each other forms one of 
the main elements of the development of human thought. 

More serious is the second contention: the P.C. cannot bo proved 
or refuted, being the unspoken condition of all proof, in this .sense, 
that if it is denied, all proof is denied. Kven thost? who (h'uy the P.C. 
confirm it by denying it, for they assunu? denial not to be the same as 
affirmation, else they would take no j)ains to deny it. Ihis ar;^n- 
mentation in fact excludes the possibility of a complete denial of 
the P.C. Rut it leaves open the possibility of limit inj^ the extcnl of 
the validity of the P.C. It leaves open the possibility that not oil 
objects may be on the same level as regarils the PX . Ltd us now 
call A the class of things h»r which the P.C. is valiil and let us call b 
the class of things for which it is not valid. 'Ihen A may be snh- 
ordinated to R. Under the a.s.suinplion of diffePTit di’gnrs of truth 
the lower degrees may observe the P.('.. but n«)t the higher. 1 lu* P.t • 
would be the necessary condition of all argmiu'nts conciTiiing A, 
but it would be abolished at the thre.sludd of R, although leading in 
it. So for the German romantics (Novalis, Schlegel, etc.), for Sclielling 
and Hegel the P.C. is observed only by the lower logic of Ihc 
Verstand, whereas the higher logic *)f speculative reason rejects it. 
In a similar .spirit, Nicholas of Cu.sa declared four hundred ycarj' 
earlier that the P.C. i.s the first principle only of the h)wer discursive 
reason, "limited by the contradictories," i.v. of the first step towaic > 
truth, but it has no validity ff)r the higher, truer, and infinite faculty, 
for the "most simple and detached" faculty of the docta ignoranln^, 
of the intelleciio videnlium. Re.sides, there exists another pn*^' 
sibility: A and R can be co-ordinated) for one part of the worit 
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p.C. may be valid, but not for another; human thought, which 
surveys them both, may then belong to that part for which the P.C. 
is valid. 

The two lines of argument mentioned above attempted simply to 
exclude any discussion about the validity of the P.C. This is not the 
case with other more modem forms of argument, which regard the 
p.C. either as an outcome of the generalization of the data of 
experience or as the necessary condition of all fruitful practical 
Iwhaviour. This nominalistic and pragmatistic “proof” of the P.C. 
can never exclude a priori the possibility that either new data of 
experience or that a new fruitful practical attitude may appear, 
which would exclude the P.C. 

II. The Formulation of thf. P.C. 

The P.C. maj' be stated as the psychological fact that mind or 
consciousness, owing to their nature and constitution, cannot actually 
judge at the same time that a thing is, and that the same thing is 
not. But logical theory is not concerned with the question, if in fact 
the P.{\ is thonnighly «)l)served in actual thinking, or if there arc 
exceptifms to it. But the logician, in case he .diould find contradictions 
in the actual thinking-pn)cess. would point out that those arc cases 
of wrong thinking, that they are instances of a thinking which is not 
quite clear an<l distinct, that they are cases in which reason has not 
been able to overcome the olwtacles of irrational tendencies, etc. 
Logical theort' assumes the P.C. to bo not the principle of all judg- 
ment. but of all true judgment only. 

Hut what rea.son can be given for this assumption? BViv can wo 
rail true only rca.soning prcjcossos which observe the P.C.? 1 can 
see only one satisfactory reason for this, namely that the P.C. is also 
the principle of the ohjccls of judgment aiul rea?oning. The P.C. is a 
principle of true judgment, because it is a principle of objects, of 
reality. The laws of reality are the hmdaments of the laws of the 
logical mind. We cannot judge that the same man is learned and is 
also not learned at the same time and in relation to the same group 
of facts, because in fart he is learned and cannot be not learned at 
the same time and in relation to the same group of facts. I'he P.C. 

be a p«.stulate, as Schiller has put it; but it is a postulate 
demanded by reality. Else it W(.iuld be gratuitous an»\ would mU 
roncern reality, would not help mind in its proix'r task, the retlcction 
of reality.* 

Now, each general law and principle is always concerned «>nly 

**' of course. impos.sil)Ic to <Iiscus.<i here in full the very coniroversi.il 
****!* between thinking and Ix'ing. The .is.<>uiniition that I'eini; is at the 
*'''****’*'^’’ ®hhough I personally .un inclini'il to doetn it correct, nceil 
accepted by the reader only as a convenient working hyp'the.sis. 
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with one feature or property common to a class of things. So also 
the P.C. is not immediately concerned with all the manifold aspects 
and qualities of things, i.e. their colour, shape, etc. Being the most 
general of all laws, covering everything, it must be concerned with 
a property which is common to everything, which is a common factor 
in all reality. But this is the property of being as being. We may 
apply to the P.C. the method of Baconian induction and ask for the 
reason of its validity. Then the reason for the P.C. must be wherever 
the P.C. is, must be nowhere where it is not, and must be present 
always in the degree in which the P.C. is fulfilled. Only being as 
being accomplishes these three conditions. 

Being as being is the primary object of the P.C. So the ultimate 
statement of the P.C. would be: "^'ing is not and cannot be non- 
being”; or "contradictory being, i.e. being which is also non-being, 
is nothing.” All the other formulations which can be given of the 
P.C., and which I need not enumerate and discuss here in detail, 
are secondary to, are special cases of this one, for all other "objects” 
obey the P.C. only because and in so far as they participate in this 
one identical property, in being. Thus the P.C. can be stated of real 
things and their attributes, and it is with this asjiect of the P.(.'. that 
we are especially concerned in this article. But when we say, e.g.: 
"a ‘thing’ cannot at the same time be and not be,” or "contradictory 
attributes exclude each other and cannot coincide in one and the same 
identical part of a ‘thing,’ ” we apply the cati'gories of being to 
"things.” The same is true for the difh'rent ways in which we may 
state the P.C. for «»ur judgments and thoughts. They all are valid, 
because logical thinking participates in an<l reflects "being.” In the 
case of human consciousness it can be shown in detail that it observi-s 
the P.C. only as far as it assumes the categories of lieing.' 

To assume the P.C. to be a principle of general validity means to 
say that being is the dominating idea of all thinking. I’his statement, 
which is the starting-point of my further investigatifuis, was tinst 
suggested to me by the admirable analysis Kosmini has given of the 
P.C. It means that being is present as an indis))ensable elenu-nt in 
the interior of all objects of thought and is reflected in all logical 
judgment. Only the presence of and the itn])licit relation to the 
idea of being makes judgment and thinking possible. The data of 
sensation are transfrjrmed into thoughts {)nly when t(juched by the 
idea of being. But what is "being”? We can give the definition of 
"being” only by pointing to its law (the P.(^) and to its categories. 
It may hapix^n that another name is given to this complex of pro- 
perties, which we called “being,” e.g. the name of "spirit.” It is 
essential for the P.C. only that the categories of being arc an element 
of the dominating idea, be this called "being” or "spirit.” 

* See E. Conze, Uer SaU vom Widersprueh, 1932, 4 “ 77 " 
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III. The Concept of Being and the Conditions of the 
Destruction of the P.C. 

(i) General Survey 

The fundamental property of being, as expressed in the P.C., is 
not an isolated one. It is connected with other properties, as with 
its conditions. We now must ask: which properties must “being” 
coininiinicatc to a thing that it may be subject to the P.C. ? Which 
are the chief properties of being, i.e. the chief ontological conditions 
of the working of the P.C. ? 

First, as a matter of course, the contradictory attributes, in order 
t (3 be really contradictory, and to annihilate each other, must have 
one and the same subject. I'hcy must not only be ”soineh<jw united,” 
but the two pro])orties must concern the same identical object, seen 
at the name time and in relation to the mmc part. 

Secondly, being and the things which participate in being are 
ddinninatr, i.e. the\- are different, they are distinguished fnun 
rverylhing that is not themselves. To be determinate, to be different, 
in be sei)arated fn^m all other objects, lu be itself and nothing else, 
these all are one and the same. For it is just 1)V its definite charac- 
tiTistics that a thing is marked off and distinguished from all others. 
This excliidi’s all frcun the reality of things. Each object, 

al a certain time and in a certain relation has only one ailril)Ute 
aiul not mon* than one in one relation. Reality in itself is supposial to 
be iiiie(]uivocal. 

I he V.C. caniitit be applied to indeterminate «>bjects. in far as 

and in the rc'^pect in which they are indetrrminate. In particular 
)MupoMtu»n'>. affirmation and negation iin- comj^aiible with each 
oilier: “Some .\ are 1^; .some A are iiond>." These two judgments 
are not contradictory : l)oth can be true. Iheiv is an ehuneni of 
indeterminativeness in them, and that is in the wonl "some” (which 
either means “at least some” or "mily some”). Hy abolishing this 
indi-lerminate element in by saying: "All these .some A 

are H" and "all tlie.st* same S(»me A are noii-H,” we obtain a real 
cuntradiction. The case is similar with the indefinite judgments. 
Hie P.C. is the law of things and jiulgnu’nts (uily in >o far as they 
are determinate. 

II is a condition (d the P.C. that diversity cannot at the same 
time be unity, imn-divcrsily. In our world everything suffers fnun a 
dearth of pro|vrties, it has not al its dispo.sal an infinite wealth of 
attributes, it is excliuleil from a great amount of properties and 
T^tidities; in this world things are repelled from each other, they 
colide and they eannot jx'nelrale each other indefinitely. This 
J»utcncss of things and tluu'r harJ t\\rhisri'c?!css against each otlicr is 

^'<mdilion of the P.c;.. 
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Now the P.C. can be inadequate to express the fundamental law 
of reality either in the sense that it is meaningless in regard to this 
reality or in the sense that it is violated by this reality. The principle 
of contradiction becomes meaningless in regard to a reality if this 
does not show or contain the categories implied in contradiction, 
if there is no object to which the P.C. can be applied. The P.C. is 
violated by a reality, if contradictions do actually appear in it, if 
contradictory attributes actually coincide in one and the same 
thing. 

A further distinction must be drawn: We may distinguish two 
aspects of reality, one initial, unsatisfactory, only “apparent” and 
untrue, the other final and true. Then the P.(^ can 1x5 abolished for 
either one or the other. Kant, Herbart, Bostroem and Bradley 
abolish the P.C. in some .sense or other for the initial world only. 
Heracleitism, Nicholas of Cusa, Hegel, etc., abolish it for the final 
and true world. It is only with the latter view that we are concerned 
here. 

We first invcsti.gate the question, under which conditions the P.C. 
becomes meaningless for ultiniat»‘ reality. We saw that the P.C. 
presupposes the existence of iJcnlity and of determinate and sharjdy 
defined distinctions in reality. Where one of these two is denii.-d to 
be a character of ultimate reality, the P.C. cloes not exjtress and 
render a characteristic of ultimate and real reality. 

Now these two aspects of reality seem to be strongly guaranteed 
by the necessities of practical life. But the attitude of jdiilo.sojdiers 
towards everyday practical life is very often a critical oni;: they do 
not accept the data of every<lay e.xperienci- as ultimate data: they 
try to go behind and beyond them. Most jdtilosophy is crmceriied 
with a world which apjx-ars to the philosopher to bo (jualitatively 
different from and mon; real than the world of the average man in 
the street. The denial of the practical world may in some cases go 
so far as to imply oven the P.(\-character of this world. It is with 
these cases that we are now concerned. We shall now consider first 
the case that the category of identity disapjx-ars from the real world, 
and secondly the case that the category of distinction disappears. 


( 2 ) Ttte P.C. is Meaningless in Reality 

(a) Because there is no identity in the real world. The insistence on 
the fact of change in the univer.se which goes so far as to exclude all 
elements of rest, stability, permanence, identity and being, from the 
image of the real world has been projx»unded in different times from 
different motives. Wc find it in the sclnxil of lleraclcitus, in the 
doctrines of Protagoras and Cratylos. The humanistic system 0 
Protagoras tends to exclude all definite and determinate properties 
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from the reality of things in order to transfer them into man, into 
his sensations and aspirations. Recently Bergson developed a gimiiar 
theory. It is common feature of both theories that stability, rest, etc., 
are considered as illusions created by the considerations and needs of 
an everyday practical life, which appears equally inferior to the 
aristocratic and esoteric haughtiness of an Heracleitus, as to the 
prophet of the rich, spiritual, irrational, and vigorously antimechanic 
elan vital. 

In the case of Heracleitism, Plato and Aristotle have conclusively 
shown the destructive effect on the P.C. of any doctrine which 
interpretes movement as a mere becoming, as the absolute negative 
of rest, and as the only real feature and aspect of things;* Movement, 
conceived by Heracleitism as excluding all elements of being, is 
devoid of all identity and saniene.ss. There is movement and becom- 
ing, but there is nothing which moves or is moved, or which becomes. 
Then.' is a perpetual, uninterrupted, and complete flux, and nothing 
lasts or remains in it. Withotit interruption one change follows the 
other. There is no halting-pfiint at which the P.C. might be applied. 
Nothing substantial outlasts the perpetual change of events. There 
is no identical nature, which unites several “states" or "aspects” of 
one “thing.’’ Everything is in a perpettial flux, without a constant 
relation to <'ne another. uno<»nnected, incoherent like flame or fire, 
without ( ;ui.<e, permanent <»rder. or immobile law, without definite 
distinctions. It is just because for Heracleitism no l.awful connection 
exists between events that it is dLstinguished from the modem 
dynamic theory of matter and from the Buddhist doctrine of uni- 
ver.sal impermanence and change; for these doctrines a.ssume the 
persistence of a physi<‘al or moral law above the perpetual change. 
"Things” are for lleracleiti.sm neither determinate nor determinable, 
hr('au.>.e they do not even for a fraction of a moment jxusist in a 
tlefmite identity, becatr-e everytliing loses its projH'rties or qualities 
in the very titoim-nt in wliich it got them. Everything is and also 
IS H(ff. There is only a becoming which neither is nor is not. In fact, 
as Plato .says, “there is neither anyone to know, nor anything to be 
known” in this world. 

(6) Because then' are no Jistinetions in the real uorlJ. The school 
of thought, which wo may -.somewhat inadequately — call the school 
of "mystical pantheism," tends to make the P.C. meaningless by 
al)i)lishin;» the tlitftrona‘s and distinctiuns in tlu* ival world. 

I lie culininiitiiif; point of all mystical experience is the state of 
i'csiasy^ of complete unii)n with (hul, with the One. In mystical 

ilcscriptiim of thr relation of the lloracleitoan worlit to the 
• . and its conditions i.s taken from Tlato's ThraUrtos and Cfatylc^s, and 
different pas.saKcs of Aristotle, Alexander id Aphrodisias, and Asclepins. 
le exact rofonnees, see 1 ^. Conre, J)n Sat: i ewi Wid^rsf^f uch, 1932. n. 20. 
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ecstasy one and only one idea, one and only one object fills the 
whole mind, binds all attention and is the whole of reality. Mysticism 
develops into mystical pantheism under the two conditions, namely, 
that the state of ecstasy is considered to give a true, the ofdy tnie 
image of reality, and further that the one object of ecstasy is 
expressly stated to include all reality. If distinctions and oppositions 
are, although different in ordinary practical life, but one in the object 
of ecstasy, if a contact with true reality is attained only in ecstasy, 
and if the object of ecstasy comprehends all reality, then the unreality 
and vanity of the distinctions and opposites in the object of ecstasy 
renders also the P.C. meaningless. Mysticism shows a strong tendency 
towards mystical pantheism especially in the Indian Upanishads, 
in Chinese Taoism, in Mahayana Buddhism, in Mahometan Sulisni, 
in German Metaphy.sics (Master Eckehart, Nicholas of Cusa, Jakoh 
Boehmc, Hamann, Hegel), and occasionally in England (e.g. Brook). 

Generally mystical pantheists do not devote much attention to 
the consequences of tlieir ideas on logical thinking, its categories 
and laws. As far as I know, the German cardinal Sicholas of Cma 
has, at least in his l)e docta ignorantia and his other writings between 
1440 and 1450, clearest of all elaborated this aspect of mystical 
pantheism. In his philosophy th(? infinite totality, the absolute 
infinite, the maximum quo majus esse non -potest is the 'Mominating 
idea.” There is only one tnte reality’, the one infinite totality whicli 
has the fundamental property to comprehend et ery thing. I'his con- 
ception affects the P.C. in a double sense ; 

On the one hand, the mystical pantheist can assume that in fact 
nothing except the One and infinite .Absolute does exist. .All dif- 
ferences arc then absolutely reduced to nought. Since contradictions 
are not possible without differences, the P.C. is tneaningless and 
inapplicable. 

On the other hand, a more dynamic and .somewhat complicated 
theory can be given, and wsis in fact given, by Nicholas of ('usa: 
Reality appears as a complete and undivided unity in the experience 
of mystical ecstasy. It is the attitude of everyday practical life which 
acknowledges the differences and divisions in reality. Now, man doe.s 
not begin his conscious life with mystical cx])ericncc, but, before he 
reaches it, he first hits to go through the experience of everyday 
life. In the theory of Cusanus the everyday a.spect of reality has not 
entirely vanished away even on the highest summit of truth; it is 
preserved, but seen and interpreted against the background of the 
reality of mystical experience. Cusjinus docs mention the differences, 
distinctions, and divisions. He first predicates them of the Absolute, 
and only after that he shows their unreality and vanity. 'Hierefore 
in his philosophy the P.C. is actually violated. 

It is violated first with respect to the one and absolute reality 
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itself. For in the everyday world the incompatible attributes are 
distributed among different and mutually exclusive things and 
aspects. Now this difference between things has gone, they are all 
united in one reality and the contradictory attributes are all united 
in the one infinite reality. The totality is the one and identical 
subject of all contradictory, incompatible, and mutually c.xclusive 
attributes. As Cusanus has put it: “Since nothing is opposed to the 
Createst, also the Smallest coincides with it.” Cusanus explains that 
in this one totality dLstinctiveness is the same as indistinctiveness, 
plurality is the same as unity, identity is the same as diversity, 
particularity coincides with universality, posteriority and priority 
do not exclude «'ach other, etc. The trend of the whole argument 
demands and the texts show clearly* that Cusanus. like the other 
mystical pantheists, docs not maintain a mere unity of opposites. 
l.mt an identity of differences, which is a contradiction in itself and of 
which the identity of opposites is a special case. 

The logical mind will try to evade this conception by assuming 
that of muttially exclusive properties one is predicated in this, the 
other in another relation, that they are all attributes of the same 
thing, but of different and particular aspects of it. But this inter- 
pretation is excluded by thi- ron>ideration that also the parts and 
the whole must coincide, must be the same in the totality. It is one 
totality; it has no proper parts: it is present as a lehole and undivided 
in whatever we may consider as one of its “parts.” Each predicate is 
without any restriction or limitation afiinned of the totality, and 
XI is the attribitte. which is different from and incompatible with it. 
I'or in the absolute totality there is one relatiim only for everything, 
the relation to the tot.ility itself — since there is nothing outside it — 
and the relation to the t<itality wholly and undivided — since it has 
no jiarts. 

There is a further asjx’ct of the Absohite which excludes the P.C. 
(.'usanus says; “Since the abs»)lutely Greatest is really everything, 
which can be, and is so far removed from all opjwsition that the 
Snialle.st coincides with it, it is above atliriuation and negation.” 
But since the P.t\ speaks of the relation between atfinnative and 
negative judgments, it cannot be employed here. 

The P.C. is also violated with respect to the world of the differetit 
things. For the unity and identity of things in the maximum devours 
and annihilates the differences they had in the ordinary world, but 
' Sec 1 £. Conze, Der Salt eem H'tdttspfuch, lO.tJ. 3OS-370. Robert Grenville 
(Lord lircxtk). The Nature of Tiulh. 1640, p. 100: *'l fully concUulc with 
^ ristotlf s Atlvcrs,irics, Aiitixaguras, DoimxTitiis, clc. That Contradict* 'ties 
1)0 simiil and somel in tlic same Suhicct, s;uno Instant. Si\mf Notion 
(not only in two distinct rcs|x*cts or notions, as one thin*: may be c.ius.i .md 
^ tectum, Taler and Filins, respretu diversi; but even in the same rcsix'ct, 
nuur one and the same Notion)." 
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at the same time the differences are maintained and preserved in 
the maximum. So the differences are and they are not, first succes- 
sively, but also in some sense simultaneously, since even on the stage 
of absolute truth a semblance of difference still clings and adheres 
to the identity of things in the Absolute. 


(3) The P.C. is Violated by the Dialectic Nature of Reality 

Thus there is an element of dialectics in the theory of Nicholas 
of Cusa, which later on was developed by Hegel. Various considera- 
tions and motives have formed Hegel’s rejection of the P.C. We may 
distinguish three main currents which contributed to it: First it is 
often forgotten that Hegel was not only a great logician, but also a 
great mystic. It is from mystical pantheism that he takes the funda- 
mental assumption of his Logic that all categories are attributes of 
the one Absolute, are “definitions of God.” We have just discussed 
the consequences of this assumption for the P.C. But Hegel combined 
this idea of one all-comprehending totality with a certain form of 
Heracleitism. The Hegelian Absolute is in constant movement, and so 
is everything which forms a “part” or an "as]x;ct” (^f it. But the 
movement of the Absolute is not the periwtual and lawless flux of 
Heracleitus. It is a change governed by definite laws. Hegel’s .Abso- 
lute develops through a long history. One of the fundamental laws 
of this historical movement is the law of dialectics. With this third 
element in Hegelianism, with the dialectic clement, we shall deal 
in the following section. 

Dialectics, as conceived by Hegel and his school, maintains ;i 
connection between movement and change on the one siile, and 
contradiction on the other. At least two explanations of mt)vemeiit 
are possible : The one explains each movement and ('acli change by 
the influence of some external cause which pushes a thing out ol the 
state in which it is, out of a state in which it wtiuld rest and remain, 
unless an external cause acted upon it. But Hegel, without denying 
the effects of the exterior cause, attributes change and movement 
also to an interior cause. He sees all things against the background, 
and in some sense as parts of the perfect Absolute, and believes that 
a changing thing shows by the mere fact of its change and alteration 
that it was an unsatisfactory, incomplete, unfinished, imperfect 
reality. In itself the thing has a tendency to destroy itself, to move 
itself, to change itself, as a sign of its inherent imperfection. Every- 
thing thus contains its own negative, and is driven out of its state 
by this inherent contradiction. Contradiction is the impulse of 
movement, it is the actual power which drives it on. Contradiction 
is real; but it is impossible for reality to be content in contradiction 
and to remain in it. According to formal logic the contradiction is 
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dissolved into zero, into the abstract nought. The “result” of a 
contradictory being is the not-being of this being. Also in Hegelian 
dialectics a thing cannot acquiesce in contradiction; but the con- 
tradictory thing or process is dissolved into the negation, not of 
everything, but of just this particular thing or process. The contra- 
diction is solved by the thing moving out of its present state into 
another one. Movement and change arc the solution of the con- 
tradiction. 

It is not possible to discuss here the many problems connected 
with this conception. I will only illustrate it by one famous example, 
by the dialectic interpretation of local movement'. Local movement 
can be accomplished only because a body is at the very same moment 
in one place and also in another place, because it is in one and the 
same place and also is not there. Local movement is the continual 
])ositing and the simultaneous solution of this contradiction. The 
body moves because it had come into a contradictory situation and 
wants to come out of it, f)ut of a situation which makes incompatible 
demands upon it. ISccaiise the body cannot be at the same time at A 
and B, it moves from A to H. 

This theory is of course ojien to many objections. But we are in 
the present essay not concerned with defending or refuting the 
theories which reject the objective validity of the P.C. Our only task 
is to cxjwsc them as clearly as possible and then show their emotional 
and practical basis, to which they owe their e.xistence. 


IV. Tiik PR.W Tir.M. .-tx]) liMOTiox.\L Basis of the Differexces 
OF OpiXIOX AIIOFT THE P.C. 

We now make the attempt to show that it was through entertaining 
certain tyiH's of practical and emotional attitude towards the world 
that the (d)jective value of the P.C. was destroyed. At the basis of 
lleracleitism is a sad and melancholy feeling that all things instan- 
taneously give way tt) fate aiul tli.ssolution and nothing remains. 
Heraclcitus himself was not as consistent in his thet>ry of flux as 
some of his discijdes; besides the irrational flux he acknowledged the 
assistance of a certain law, of a certain Logos, in the world. But the 
case of limlilhism shows that, whereas pessimism only tends to 
destroy the P.C., radical pessimism, i.e. radieal negation of the 
practice of .self-preservation, destroys it in fact: riie doctrine of the 
“impermance” of things, as expressed in the religious fonnula‘'all 
things arc evanescent,” is at the veiy root of Buddhism. Buddhist 
philosophers elaborated this idea. For ]'asubandhu, e.g. things jierish 
in the very same moment in which they come to existence, and it is 
important to note that they pcri.sh without any cause, but simply 
inconsequence of their own constitution; in them, as we would say, 
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affirmation and negation, being and non-being, coincide simultane- 
ously and thus they perish instantaneously. This doctrine is clearly the 
theoretical counterpart of the annihilation of the world through the 
eightfold path. The Madhyamika~i)\eory ol the universal “emptiness” 
of things expresses the same intention : Ihe Madhyamikas look at the 
universe from the standpoint of "absolute truth,” i.c. from the stand- 
point of the Nirvana. Then things are “void” of all properties; all 
properties and categories can be affirmed and equally well denied of 
things, being inapplicable to a reality, which is without any plurality, 
properties, and differences. Things neither are, nor arc not ; nor have 
they being and non-being at once; nor have they not non-being and 
being at once. The wise clings not even in thought to any attribute, 
for this clinging will involve a desire and thus lead him astray. Tin; 
same can be shoum from the German pessimistic philosopluT, 
Julius Balmsen, a follower of Schopenhauer. He describes a world, 
as it appears and corresponds to a person who does not want to 
preserv'e, but who wants to annihilate himself. The person he has in 
view is so disgusted with life that he annihilates all he docs. He 
simultaneously affirmsand denies his self-preservation, he is interested 
at the same time in his own destruction and in his own preservation. 
This contradictory attitude of the tragical and radically jK-ssimistie 
man is then projected into the outward reality acct)rding to the idea 
of Schopenhauer that the real essence of the world, the noumeii;il 
world, can be found only in the interior of man himself. So tlu; 
volition of the uttcrh’ pessimistic man, turned as it is against itself, 
becomes the dominating idea of Balmsen's jdiilosojdiy. Ht* says: 
“The metaphysical Ens is a Volition wJiich has the only desire not 
to be a Volitifin.” This volition is a never-ending contradiction in 
itself. It is rent and divided into two contradictory tendencies, and 
it is also the unity of these contradictory tendencies. It is an ens 
volens idemque nolens. All tin; contradictory acts of this tragic 
Volition are simultaneous, since, according to S<;hoj)enbaiier’s tlie<iry, 
there is no time in the noumenal world, and so everything is in the 
same absolute simultaneousness, succession appearing only in the 
phenomenal world. So radical pessimism destroys the objective 
validity of the P.C. 

We likewise saw that the P.C. is tlcstroyed, if man, as Protagoras 
did, gets the proud conviction that his sensory and sensuous .activities 
are the measure of all things, of the things being that they arc, and 
of the things not being that they are not. We further suggested the 
emotional background of Bergson’s irrationalism. We still have to 
describe the practical and emotional attitude which is at the basis 
of mystical pantheism. Wc described the object of the mystical 
pantheist and its law. We must now say some words about the 
subject to whom the world presents itself in this manner and whose 
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attitude produces the particular features of this world: Man has 
abolished all action, has become indifferent to the differences between 
things, after having felt that all earthly things are equally valueless 
as compared with the absolute Value, God. Man has destroyed, has 
annihilated the Ego and aU his aspirations. As Chuang Tsu has said 
about the true aim and attitude of man: “To embrace all things 
equally, without preference, without favour, that is infinity: all 
things consider equally, what then is short, what then is long?” 
Where not one thing is preferred to another, where not one thing is 
valued higher than another, where all action and impulse have died 
away, there also the difference between the one and the other dies 
away: everything becomes one and undifierentiated for him who 
found rest. As Angelus Silesius has put it : 

No man can ever know perfe-ct felicity 

Till Otherness be swallowed up in Unity. 

If wc further ask for the emotional and practical back.cjround of 
dialectics, we must not overlook the Christian element in Hcc^cl's 
theory. He measures all things by the standard of the abs^dute, 
perfect, and infinite (jod. Some Christian thinkers of the Middle 
Ages, like Anselm of (,'antcrbury, Petrus Damiaiii, and also Nicholas 
(if Cusa were led by the same comparison of all things with God to 
till* conclusion that the things of this world properly are more “not 
existing," than that they “are existing." All things were polluted 
hv sin, and sin had made them vain and fragile. In the Hegelian 
tlieory not sin, but contradiction is the sign of the imperfection and 
liniteness of things, and by the contradiction in things each thing 
i> more "not existing" than it "exists," or, more e.xactly, it exists 
and equally does not exist. Owing to the coniradiciion it contains, 
no thing has a full and complete reality, no thing can rest content 
in the slate in which it is, all things "must go to their judgment."* 

Now, 1 think, we can draw the following conclusions as a result 
of our investigations: A phenomenal world, a world as it appears to 
ns, consists of two factors: On the one liand, the “nouinenal" world; 
on the other, a strong subjective factor. The image of our phenmneiial 
world is largely influenced and formed by our emotions, aspirations, 
and interests. These in their turn are not tlu* outcome of pure reason- 
ing, but the result of our character and of the actual situation we 
occupy in the world of nature and society. We can sjHwk of the objec- 
tive validity of a law only in relation to one of the many jdionomcnal 
worlds, which, as long as we do not know the nouinenal world, must 

* I can deal here only with thi.s one aspect of Hegelian dialectics. In a 
separate article 1 to discuss all the funvlamouhil assumpik»ns as to the 
u timatc nature of reality and as to the nature and task of man, which arc 
implied in Hegelian dialectics. 
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all be regarded as being of the same theoretical value. Now, we have 
shown that the question whether we consider the P.C. to be a law 
of objective validity or not depends on the question whether we 
decide for optimism or for pessimism, for quietism or for activism, 
whether we feel as sensuous or as rational beings, whether we decide 
for or against a mechanical control of the environment, whether we 
are inclined to experience ourselves as perfect or as imperfect, as 
complete or as incomplete beings, as creatures of a God or as masters 
of the world. But decision in all that does not depend primarily on 
rational and theoretical considerations, but on our practical outlook. 
It is also this practical outlook which ultimately decick's whether 
we regard “Being” — as it was described above— as the dominating 
idea or whether we choose another dominating idea, as, for example?, 
the Heracleitean flux, the mystic Absolute, etc. Certain types of 
practical attitude have been proved to destroy the P.C. in the world 
wdiich corresponds to them. Practical decisions penetrate and influ- 
ence the validity even of the most abstract law of thought. The P.C. 
is in fact not an absolute law, but relative to the practical attitude 
you choose to assume. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY. 


In a posthumous book by F. Meli* there arc joined two interesting studies 
in the history of philosophy. The first discusses the religious and political 
doctrines of Faiisto Socino and their developments in the llwmght of the 
seventeenth century, and the second the ratir)nalislic mentality (jf Spinoza. 
The two tliemes are essentially related, fi^r in the religious rationalism of 
Sneino the author reivignizes one of the currents of thouglit that were to meet 
later in Spinoza’s philosophy. The first essay has the merit of greater ncjvelly, 
because Swinian studies have been neglected up to the present and only 
touched on indirectly, in their repercussions rather than in their origins. For 
Mcli the historical importance ol I’austo So< ino lies in the fact that he draws 
from the religious experience of the iteformatirni a new conception (d religion, 
clearly allirming the prim iple that Holy Scripture d<x\s not aim at conveying 
abstract knowledge, a .scientific doctrine, but on the contrary, as Galileo 
conlirmed, it aims at im reasing in us justice, charity, and the moral sense. 
"Socino has a very lively seii'^e of the morality of religion and of the religious 
ivs]‘cct of iiK^rals. ('md reveal.^ Himself to the pure in heart, and only in them 
(Iocs His ward find an etlective echo. Or, as Blondcl .‘^ays, with whose anti- 
intellec tual intuitions Six ino has much allinity, quiet and well-disj)o.sed souls 
can liearken proiitaMy t<' a ievelati"ii from without. Dogma begins to lose 
iis rigidity, and the inlelkM tiialistic interpretation of Holy Scripture disappears 
with it, before John I. ocke combats it, with greater clarity, in his essay on the 
intiTpretali<»n <»f the Kpi>tles of St. Faul.” 

riiis pragmatic m<>tivc S«Kinian religions thought is assuredly ver\' 
important, even fi»r its hist(.‘nral repercussions. Hui by itself it docs not explain 
vvliy the name of Sck ino and the inliiieiice of his thought on the \Vc.stern mind 
should be con.stantly ( laimed as the precursor of modern rationalism. 
I’r.iginatisin and rationalism wr.uld seem at tirst sight to be incompatible 
with liiie .iimtlier. On the contrary, in order to explain their agreement, 
imnilMT aspect, lU) le.'.s iinportanl, *»f SKinian thought must be br< ‘light inti» 
prominence, and that is that the pragmatic j>remise illii.stratcd alxivc forms 
the ground c»f a closely reasoned criticism cd traditional Diblical interpretation 
in whic h Sociniaii rationalism can be develtiped in all its vig«.»iir. Thus we find 
a conjunction of opjx»site motives, analogous to what we meet in Spinoza's 
thee *logico-p« ilitical tractate. 

Meli’s second essay belongs to the more recent lyiX' of Spinozan interpreta- 
d‘»n which seeks to replace the hyp<»static view of "Nature” by a ciuiccption 
that is dynamic and in .some iiieaMirc .'spiritual. In examining the so-called 
parallelism of attrilmfes .Meli Contends that its two terms, thought and 
objective existence, lie in the same plane. "The error of the critics,” he says, 

Consists in having tried to consider in the same way thought in so far as it is 
identical with being and tluuight in so far as it is a rctUvtion on itself. In the 
case, thought is .simply identical with K’ing, in the second, thought 
^■ccognizes identity and rcpnxliices it within it.‘»clf.” In other wi^rd.s thought 




€ due anleeedenti %UUmni deUo sptnosismo, Virenze, Sansoni. 1934 
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as idea ideae, as consciousness, eludes the parallelism, not finding a corre- 
spondence in the objective term, which can be said rather to represent the 
mental synthesis of the two subordinate parallel series. It is a just ol)servatiun 
and has already l)ccn made by others, but the only legitimate conclusion that 
can be drawn from it is that the introduction of the concept of consciousness 
into the Ethics of Spinoza tends to crack the rigid substantialisni of the begin- 
ning, and to upset the equilibrium in the economy of the attributes in favour 
of thought. The dynamism of Leibnitz will later make a breach through that 
crack. But Mcli anticipates too much the history of ideas, assuming that 
Spinoza had already consciously realized what was only to be the fruit (>£ a 
protracted working-over of his thought. Thus he not only excludes any 
ontological interpretation of substance, restricting its nature to the activity i^i 
its self-revelation and expression, but he comes iinally to inakc a dialcith 
unity of the unity of the attributes transcending opposition anil distinction. 

In a short, compact volume, A. Corsano* re-examines the jiroblem of the 
origins of the philosophy cd G. li. Vico. This had already formed the subjt-i i 
of a monograph by Gentile, the aim of which was 1«> determine the speculative 
position reached by \‘ico in his earliest writings, the Oriizinm 
Corsaiio now returns to the same theme, attacking it. however, fn^m a dilicieiil 
point of view, that of the relations of Vico's tliought with the cultural cn\ inm- 
inent of Naples and the humanistic tradition. 'I he result of his wide and deep 
researches is to discredit still further the old legend (jf Vico’.s total isolaticui in 
his historical setting, showing us with what hearty agreement ar.d wiili 
sympathies he partici])ated in the agitated and eveiitlul inovemeiit by whn li 
Neapolitan culture began to share in the new intellectual life of Juiro{)e. ilu* 
idea of a linear development of his philosophical thought, spouiting si)onl.'mc- 
oii.sly out of an antiquated and miscellaneous ina» (>1 Immaiiistic learniii.u', is 
now for the first time revealed as fallacious, instead there is an obsi ure :iuil 
silent labour of mental preparation, without a dctiiiile philosophical i h.ir.u ler, 
or with a character very <lilfcrc!it from that whii h will appear in Vim s niorc 
mature \v<.)rk. To begin willi. (’orsaiio presents to u-i a young iiliiiiiinistii \‘i«o, 
a partisan of the new '‘libertine" ideas that had just naiheii N'a].'les tioiii 
beyond the Alps, and about to be iiivt.ilved in the heresy trials which raged 
against these literary inoveinents towards tlie end of the seventeenth i eiitiirv. 
A.S if to expiate this youthful enthu.siasin for illujiiuu.^in, N ico took leiiige 
later in the humani.stic study of antiquity, l-rom this vast and iiitensi\e 
latx)ur of erudition there emerged gradually into light that habit ol mind 
which liad already been foiniing foi' some lime, and ti/ok on a new rliicction 
from his liumani.stic studie.s and a stronger reuli.stic and hi.^tolual bciit. 'Ihis 
conjunction ni new and old is great inipoitance for the undeistaiiding and 
disentangling of the strange medley with which Vicfi's thought presents ns, 
ranging from audachms innovations to reactionary caution, from a "specula- 
tive ardour so unixjuiided that it docs not shrink fn^m any of the audacitirs 
of the most courageou.s spirits nf tfie age," b# "the attitude of laudator 
acti, of defender, with an almost quixotic: genercisity, of an over-ripe and 
debilitated culture.” The progrcs.s of Vico’.s thought consists essentially in the 
fusion of the two mental themes, and ccinseciucnlly in the; elimination of 
everything in cither fif tliem that could luA be assimilated by the other, the 
elimination of whatever was abstract in his early illuminism, and <if w'hatcvcr 
was extrimsic and ornamental in his humanistic culture. (!orsano pays special 
attention to this second part of the prrx:css tA simplification and sifting jait 
by w'hich Vico achieves the umqucst of rhetorical and jesuitical liuniaiiisiu 

« A. CoKSA.so: Untafteiimo e rdigivne in G, U, Vico. liari, Laterza. 1935 (octavo, pp. 
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together with the establishment of another more intrinsic humanism, in which 
literature is no longer the framework but the actual material of the picture. 

Anotlier essay in the history of philo.sophy that deserves mention is that of 
A. (larosci on Jean Ikxlin.* Living in France, his native land, in the sixteenth 
e<*iitiiry, while decisive experiments were being made towards religious and 
political unification. Bndin was able to draw valuable lessons from them, and 
his clear rationalistic mind has anticipated their epilogue. While the outcome 
of the struggles for tlie unity of the royal power still hung uncertain, he saw 
dearly what wms the i)oint at issue between the contending parties— the 
priiieiple of absolute incjiiarchic sovereignty. He became the vigorous champion 
tins principle, and drew up that pnjgramme of centralization of government 
that was hater put into practice by the French monarchy of the seventeenth 
icntiiry. His Six litres tie la liipitllui%te, published in 1577, resemblances 
lo the Florentine writings on politics, in so far as they recognize that all 
Slates owe their origin to force and violence, but they differ by emphasizing 
the separation between the problem of origins and that of the intrinsic justili- 
( ation of pnwcr. 'J’he authority of the State df>cs n(jt rest on fr^rce although it 
is derived from it, but fiii srjvereignty, delined as “the absolute and perpetual 
]io\ver of a Republic,” whr».se nu.st striking external manifestation does not 
lii* in the c*.\e<:utive and judicial functiitns, but in the prAver of giving laws to 
all the subjects. 'I bis is a i mu eption of public right which is distinct from the 
( (.iivi nlions f)f private right, like the law of contract: the mu* is consequent c-n 
hini who has the suvereigiity, and wlio can therefore put compulsi<»n < n all 
I'vcptiiig himself; the other is a mutual cmivimtion, which implies reciprocal 
uhligatioiis. 

However, in speaking of absolute sovereignty in the theory and practice <'f 
tin* si.\ti*i*ntli .111(1 M'venteenTh centuries, (uu* shmilcl guard against giving it 
that ineaiiing of t<itality to whit h some more recent historical experiences have 
;n « ii^t»>nu(l ii.s. In the dawn ol the in«Ml»Tn age monarchy, lu Avever absolute it 
iii.iv I laiin to be. is in tad • «.n>uKTably limited, whetlier by antupie ami 
sur\i\als of feudal autoiioinu's, (*r l)y the claims i*f the now indi- 
\ iiii!ali''in iwbu b limb its most "tiiKing expressimi in the idea of natural right *, 

• I bv the m^uliM ieiit piadiie it has ,is yet in tlie power <*f its aiitlionty to 
liintiate into Hie web of society The sen.se (>f these limits is very keen in 
b- din, and (larc»sci, in the ctuirse of analysing liis work, gives ample evidence 
1 n this point. 

Aiiolher side of Itodin’s public bt activity is 1 l•n^c^nc•d with the philosi phy 
» 1 leligion, which is 1 biclly exemplilied in llie ('■ .7 ;:i::on ht piaph ir.ttcy. It is a 
<li.il* gue, supp* i.scd tti take place at Venice betwivn the representatives of seven 
tlinVient religinn>, and it aiin.s at sliowing hi»w the differences of the seven 
nli.:'ii»n.s that generate fiatricid.d coiillict.s derive from purely human ar.il 
ii‘ titii.ns favt'iis. i.liM iiring the pi'idoumlcst sense of religion which is romm« n 
t" all men. 'I he idea of a similar natural leligum is widely dilTused among the 
l■.lI^np^■;^l writcTs of the .sixteenth century. The task of gathering together the 
diiurnitial characteristii's in Modin’s coia eptioii lias been admirably carried 
tlir.Migh by bnro.M i. who has shown that, while to the otlar thinkers c-f the 
•^'■iiaissance natural religion ha>. an iminanentist and pantheistic characti'r. in 
b' din it has a strongly marked 1 lebr.nc l»ent . Ik^lin came of converted Hebrew 
'r>hnrtit}n) stork, and kept alive in his heart the wi'idiip of a transcendent 
b' d, anr| the Clod of his natural roligum is the actual thnl of the Hebrews, 
llm conception has passed through the filter of a philosophy that has 

Jettn ttiHlin: l\thiua e dtntto nd Hvui^^inunto ffanctit. Mikiuo, i'orti.M 
lo. tavo, pp. 32.JI. 
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deprived it of its personal and anthropomorphic attributes. This also serves to 
explain Bodin's particular antipathy for the dogmas of the Trinity, the 
incarnation and the redemption. 

Guido de Ruggiero. 

(Translated from the Italian by Constance M. Allen.) 


PHILOSOPHY IN RUSSIA. 

In U.S.S.R. dialectical materialism is still the only subject discussed ])y 
writers on philosophy. Philosophical publications during the last year include 
Lenin's Philosophical Note-hooks\ Dialectical Materialism and the. Theory of 
Balance, by Selcktor; Marx*s Philosophical Development, by Lipendin; W Course 
of Dialectical Materialism, by Markusc: Dialectical Materialism and Sorial 
Democracy, by Rudash; The Idealistic Dialectic of Hegel and the Materialist 
Dialectic of Marx, by L. Axclmd. On the occasion of the fiftieth annivorsan- 
of Marx’s death the Communist Academy institute of Phih^sophy has puldisheil 
a Symposium containing papers on materialistic dialectics, on the relation 
of Marxism-J.eninism to culture and natural scienc e, and discussion of Du .sc 
papers. A number of small textbooks on dialectical inaterialisin. or Dianiat 
as it is called for short, arc issued for university scho(»ls not fUiIy in Russian 
but also in some of the languages .sixiken in the S<»viet I’nirui. The i-nlv 
philosophical publications on other subjects are a Imnklft by Bogdanov, 
a profc.s.sor of mathematics, on Actual Infinity, with refereiu e tf) /eno, Newt<»n. 
and Cantor; D. Zuev-InsanA-'s Handwriting and ( haraftrr: a Iran-ilatii-n (,j 
Kuno Fischer’s Hegel Ami <if (fiordano Bruno’s Della Causa, J^yinnpm ed Ch". 

The revival of interest in the Hegelian philosophy after tlie ])ubliration of 
Engels's Dialectics of Sature in held a hr)pe tliat Soviet writers inii^ht 
outgrow their materialism and devch'p some new line of thouglit. l or tlie 
last few years, however, they have done nothing but rej)eat over ;ind o\er 
again the stale arguments useil by Marx, ICngels, J.enin, and even Stalin! 
The reason for this state of things is obvious to anyone who understands the 
conditions of life in I’.S.S.R.- but this does not help to make Soviet philo- 
sophical writings nurre interesting. The utter abNcnce of iiulepernlent tin night, 
and constant appeals t<» the authority of Lenin A' t'o.. makes them weary 
reading. 

lA*nin’s Philosophical SotcAjonh^^ a volume of .f7J pages in line red hiiiding, 
contains .synopses that f.enin wrote of philosophii al h*j<jks he had read, and 
his comments upon them. Mr^.st of the spa« e is devcdeil to Jfegel’s Plah'x phy 
of History and to his dialectical nietlwid, of whicli I.cnin tlu)ught very higldy. 
Other parts of Hegel’s teaching do not seem to have made much imprcssiim 
on [..cnin’s mind; thus, he lakes Hegel to be defending materialism whenever 
Hegel speaks <if r>lijectivity. 'i'he Stdr-ljnoh'i liave nf> philos«>phical value 
whatever but thnjw .some light fui I-enin's persr>nality. Apparently the least 
reference to God made him lo.se his bmijier. Thus Hegel reinark.s apri)pf>s<'f 
Epicurus that his system is hicking in the cfiiicc])tion of a world -putpo.se, 
of the wisdom of the Ocator; Lenin copies out the remark and writes in the 
margin, "Sorry for God, are you ? You idealist scum!" 

Soviet Rii.ssia did not send any delegates to the Congress of Philosophy 
Prague last September. An article alxiut theOmgress appeared in the maga/inc 
Under the Banner of Marxism (Nf>s. 5 and (>). The author, Z. Kalandar .sa\s 
that modem br)urgcois philosophy is suffering from "atomization, disruption, 
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and general decay.*' The Congress has shown, he thinks, that the only concern 
of the "scared, rotten, and impudent bourgeoisie" is "to leave the world 
unchanged." It is. of course, only natural that Soviet philosophers should 
have kept away from such a congress. 

All who want to know what dialectical materialism is ought to read an 
excellent little Ixjok by Professor I^ssky on the subject, just published in 
Paris. IJntortunatcly. it is so far only available in Russian and in Czech trans- 
lation. I^^.s.sky begins by an examination of mechanistic materialism, which 
is sharply contrasted by Soviet writers with dialectical materialism, and then 
goes on to discuss Hegel’s dialectical method, so essential to the latter theory. 

He criticizes Hegers conception of the identity of opposites, ptunting out that 
itniiv is ^lot the same thing as identity and that the law of contradiction is in 
no way cancelled by the real process of change. Passing on to a detailed 
examination c)f dialectical materialism, he shows that it is full of self- 
contradictirms which arc supposed to be a legitimate result of the dialectical 
method. Matter is endowed with finalities utterly inconsistent with the 
(iriginal meaning t>{ the term; "motifm" is taken to mean every conceivable 
kind of creative activity and dcvekjpment. Matter is declared to be "all 
that is" (see Hyhovsky, Qchetk filosofii dialectichcskago mahriaUsma)\ "it is 
extremely rich in content and has a multitude f>f forms. It docs not receive 
its finalities from spirit but can itself create spirit as well as all other qualities" 
(see Vegorshin, Yestt stve^name, ftlos*\fta i marxism], Lenin speaks of it as a 
“crealivc force, endowed with a pcjwer akin to sensation." 

Why this god-like, all-embra»'ing entity slumld be called matter remains 
ii mvMterv, but evid«*iitly Soviet writers have to be materialists at all costs, 
both tlie "dialecticar' and the "mechanistic" materiali.Nts insist that all 
being is si>atial and temi)oral in character; botli hold that knowledge arises 
tliniueh Iho impact of material particles uptm our sense-organs; Ixjth deny 
freedniii and are strict detenninists. 

Lossky has made a careful study of dialectic al materialism and his account 
nf it is luchl and straightfeerward. He scnipul.m.sly |X»ints out every element 
of truth that he can find in it, and his fair-mindedness makes the IxAik par- 
ticularly valuable. 

An interesting work has been puMislud in Prague by the (iorinan Sf>ciet>' 
for Slavonic Kesearch ami the Slavonic In^liluie, L ; dt n S/aren (404 pp.), 
under the editorship of Tchi/lmvsky, who c««iiliil»utes an article of 250 pages 
c»ii //c (;'7 in Ittis.'^iand. Hegel’s iiiiluem e was very >lrcing in Slavonic countries 
and p.irticularly in Russia. Tchi/hevsky i^'ints that Russian thinkers 
have been very much alive to the riKirf.*- 1 li.^racter <»f Hegel's thought. 
He proves this by reference to 1 . Ilyin’s i.inh u^ book on Hegel and to the works 
(«f I.osev, I-o.ssky, I*'rank, and Mor«»vsky. All these writers maintain that 
Hegel’s incthfKl is one *>( intellectual intmtiou ami that qucstiims raised by 
him arc f»f vital imp<irtancc for the further development of philosopliical 
thcaight. This i.s well brought out in I-’lorovsky’s article. The Crisis of Gefvun 
Idealism, in (hient und Oceulmt. 

Two new Ixioks by Herdyaev have l>een piiblished in Paris, Vu 1 »»i:r ohjeet^v 
(I he Self and the Wiald vf Ohifi ts) ami SuM i chel irka v soiternmnom piyrc 
[I he Tate uf in the Modern In the hist, “an es>ay in the philosophy 

"f solitude and (jf communion." as IkTvlyaev calls it. it is argucii that the 
of human beings from one another bi. ugl;i about by their ego- 
*entrisn\ dooms them to .solitude whicli i an only In* i*veivcnnc '*<m the spiritual 
P ane, in mystical cxiH'riencc where all is in me aiul I am in all." The natural 
man tries to escape from his solitude thnmgh kiunvledge, but all he can 

»«>\\ is an iin]>ersona 1 and lifeless Wf»rUl of objects with which there can lx? no 
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communion. His fellow-creatures, in so far as they too are regarded by him as 
objects, form a society which tends to crush the individual and is inevitably 
in conflict with his inner spiritual life. The only way out is to rise to a higher 
plane and discover, through mystical knowledge, not mere objects but otlier 
personalities with whom the self can enter into living communion. In .so far 
as man recognizes his own self as a person he cannot be reduced to the level 
of a mere organ of the social whole. 

In the course of the book Berdyaev says many brilliant and prohiund 
things, and his defence of personal freedom against all forms of social tyranny 
is admirable; but some of the problems he is struggling with are ol his own 
making. There is nothing in the nature of cognitive activity to confine it to 
the apprehension of “lifeless objects," nor is there any difference in kind 
between sensuous and mystical knowledge, since both rest upon a direct 
perception of the reality behire us. Epistemology is not Herilyacv’s strong 
lK)int; he is at his best in dealing with questions of practical philosophy. His 
second book, 2' he Fate of Man in the Modern World, short as it is, is an excel- 
lent analysis of the impasse to which mankind has come in this “de-humanized 
and dc-Christianized" age. The conception of the inherent value of lunnaii 
personality is fast disappearing; a plaything of irrational forces and instincts, 
man is valued merely as part of a social whole, as a member of a certain 
class or race. After drawing a gloomy but very convincing picture of m^xlerii 
civilization, Berdyaev shows that the only hope hir mankind is Christianity, 
whicli alone stands for the value and dignity of personality, for frcedinn, 
brotherhood, and social justice. 

N .VTAI.I K 1 )r O DI NiiTON . 
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Saiure, Man, and God: being the Gifford lectures delivered in the University 
of Glasgow in the Academical Years 1932-1933 and 1933-1934. By 
William Temple, Archbishop of York. (London: Macmillan & Co. 
1934. Pp. xx>sii |- 530. i^rice 18s.) 

Archbishops arc, in these days, men so constantly kept busy in the discharge 
of their ecclesiastical functions that we may welcome in the simultaneous 
achievements of the present distinguished occupants of the Sees of Canterbury 
and Ycjrk on the Indian Joint Committee and in the Gifford Lecturer’s chair 
at Glasgow respectively a fresh confirmation of the truth that it is ncit th<jsc 
who have im^st to do who find it harde.st to do more. In the volume before 
iLs, with its comprehensive title, Dr, Temple has made a contribution of 
very great interest and iinporlaiice to the literature of philo.sophical theology. 
As he olKscrves, since Lord (iifford founded his lectureships "a great change 
has come over men’s habit of thought concerning the distinction between 
Natural and Kewaled l<ehgir»n." tiilt<^»id JA*tturers are less shy tlian they 
were hirinerly wont to be of paying attenti«^n to the latter. They can, as 
Dr. Temple j)uts it, “frankly and fully ” acknowledge “that there neither i.s, 
nor (an be, any eleinenl in hnm.nn experience wJiich may claim exemption 
Irniii examination at the l^ar of reason" and i:(.»nf(.»rni to the founder's 
iiijiiiM tk'ii against uluitict upm "any .supposed exiepliiuial or so-called 
luir.uuloiLs revelation," wliile finding it impossible to av«»id (as, apparently, 
Lord (iiftord would have had them do; any rtfiftnct to .such. Kecognizing 
that .Natural Theology has always though s(»iiu.*times without a clear coii- 
.‘Li'iiisness of the fait preMipp<»setl ilie religious experience cmlH»(.lied in 
religions, they must, il tliey wi.uld 1)0, as the founder de^^ired, 
“iiisder iio restraint" in tlisi Uvsing the "“riein, nature, and truth" ot "man's 
I' lu option (d Uf(.d/’ Kui'-ider the pan \slii(h may be played in the formation 
('i th.it 1.01K option by suvh a reNelalp-n a> tiu* liistoriial nhgionN profess 
t" rMn\ry. LJut, if Natural Keligioii seems iimw le.^-s easy to discriminate 
from Kevealed than it seeined to l.oid tHif» rd, on ilie other hand Ix-licvers 
in Iu\ealed Kelighui ,ire iiioie leady than they weie, for the most part, 
ill his day toagree that, to quote Dr. Temple’s wonD^ ihi* message of rex elation 
lias not “the iiieriancy ol a divinely dn latrd oracle." but reaches us in a 
ni'iilc which “perpetually culhs for private jiidgiiinit " to e'^liniate not only 
the siieiitilir or historical \ahie i t 'statements c«»iitair.ed in an "inspired" 
iiarialive, but "the claim on their .dlegiance of any jMrticular recorded 
tlireclion.”’ l‘or Dr. Tcinple, .it any rate, who neither, witli Karl Jiarlli, 
icpudiates Natural Tliei»li*gy imr nukes the clean cut between it and 
l^evealed llieology whiih is charai.t eristic, of Ihomisin. there can W \\o 
hesitation in aliordiiig a geiieious wikoiue to all iiUiiuations of chil. lr"m 
'vhatiner source iinnicdiately derived, as, although uneifually mixal with 
that human error from pei veisioii wlieieby none guaianteeti to be immune. 

yet alike in tlieir ultimate origin divine. 

41 ‘dtitiule of our aulluu s is consonant with a general sympathy with 
British idealist.s" of the la.st generation, wliicli is e.xpiesscil iii lus dcili- 
ca ion of his J'klward Caiid and in his frequent lesori to wi rds of 

einaid IJusanquet as atfurding the IhjsI available statement of views which 
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he himself holds. But his disagreements with Bosanquet are at least as 
marked as his agreements. The latter are illustrated by the place which 
he assigns to Logic, to their ''neglect or inadequate comprehension" of which 
he (I think rightly) attributes “the failure of many psychologists to do justice 
to Religion"; by his almost contemptuous rejection of the denial of all value 
to motives lower than the highest by “a certain kind of moral idealist"; 
and by his readiness — ^wliich induces him even to disown the label of 
"Idealism," and to describe his own position as “dialectical realism," “closely 
akin to the dialectical materialism of Marx. Engels, and Lenin"— to insist 
on “the intimate unity of spirit and matter" and to find in the material 
universe as conceived by evolutionary natural science not the consecpient, 
effect, expression, or instrument, but (to use a phrase which is indeed Dr. 
Temple's and not Bosanquet's) the sacrament of spirit. 

But in the strongly personalistic turn of his thought, and in the high value 
which he sets on history. Dr. Temple's position is at the opposite pole tn 
Bosanquet's. 

Ill his second lecture Dr. Temple deals with a “tension between Philo- 
sophy and Religion" which he holds to be, since each claims as its sphere? 
“the entire field of human experience," and, since brdh "have a rightful 
place in life," lud only inevitable, Init gof)d. Ikisaiupiet would not perluqis 
have said "Xo" to this, nor would he have been prepared to deny that "the 
heart of Religion is not an opinitm about (iod such as i'hilo.sophy might 
reach as its conclusion - it is a personal relationship with (iod." But then 
he would have inferred that the (loil with wlmm the religious man teels 
himself to enjoy a personal relalhuiship cannot be, in the eyes of the 
philosopher, more than an appearance even if pe?rhaps the least inadequat*' 
appearance -of the Supreme Reality. Here he wjuild have }»arted comp.iny 
with Dr. Temjile, wlm tells us, in one of the striking phr.ises whii;h he has 
the gift of coining, that "the primary assurances <if Religion are the ulliinaii* 
questions of Philo.sophy"; for, as 1 am myself innvim ed, .ind a.s 1 take Dr. 
Temple to hold (though he does not in this l«>ok expressly ilisniss the »|ues. 
tion), it is a "primary asMiraiue" of Religion that the object ol worship 
is no less than Sujiremc Reality. 

These lectures afford so many opportunities for disnissifin that, if this 
notice is to be kept within rea^malile limits, only a few of these can now 
be taken; and, /v'y, topus of general phihi';«tphi( al interest aie miue 

suitable for ciunment than tlm.-e speiially ( tUKeim d with the t.haia» ti iistii 
doctrines of (..hristianity. I will not <lwell upon Dr. 'rempli''s epistemol«!gy. 
He him.self deprecates an < lu.dvely epi-^temoh.gii.il ajiproa* h to meta- 
phy.sics, siuh a.s he con'.iders to have been too eoniinon among modem 
philo.sophcrs, as the cause of their failure to const nu t a theory of expeiieiue 
which docs justice to element.'. t»f our c*xperieme other than e»>gniti'Ui: and 
he wouhl probably not be surprised Ut learn that his examination of the 
pnddeni.s usually asso(iated with the theory of knowledge is not the part 
of his wfirk which strikes the read<T ;is the iiicist thoroughly worked «>iit. 
On the other hand, th^l.^e acf|uaintefl with Ins earlier writings will be prepared 
to find him at hi.^ best when concerneil with the mela])hysical interjirelatimi 
of our moral and aesthetic experience: and they will not be di.sa])|>'>inle(l 
in their cxjiectation. 

Of aestlu.tic experitmee indeed, although we fref|uently bec.ome aware of 
the influence cxerb.'d by it upon Dr. Temple’s thought, comparatively 
is here expressly said ; and we are referred to the fuller treatment of the subject 
in Afens Creatrix. In one place Beauty .seems to be in effect delimxl 
discovery by Mind in the activity of contemplation of itself or its principl*'' 
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in its object. Surely no one could learn from this what Beauty was, apart 
from acquaintance with it in a particular instance. But perhaps Dr. Temple 
would admit this; the fcjrmula is not given as a definition of Beauty, but 
as distinguishing the "actualization of Value" where Beauty is the value 
actualized from the cases in which this value is Truth or Goodness. 

Turning to moral experience, it is satisfactory to find Dr. Temple decidedly 
regarding as "misplaced" any "eager interest on the part uf theologians in 
the supposed discovery of indeterminacy at the basis of the pliysical world." 
h'rccdom, he lays it down, is "not absence of determination; it is spiritual 
determination as distinct from mechanical or even organic determination. 

It is determination by wliat seems gc^Kl." 

Of no problem in this sphere is Dr. Temple’s treatment of more intcrc.Nt 
than r>f that of the relation between moral evil and finitude; and here his 
agreement and disagreement with Bosanqnet are alike signilicant. Bosanejuet 
would ncjt. I think, have hesitated b> aihrm that mitral evil is a nccfsi-a;;' 
consequence of finitudc; Dr. Tenqile lle^itat^^s. ])ut is ready to allow that it 
is a practically inevitable consec|uence. The difference may appear trivial; 
but 1 do not think it either unreal or uniTnp(irtant, allhoui^h Dr. Temple 
docs not himself insist uyx»n it, and even adopts wiih»>ut reserve, as exjires.sivo 
of his (»wn contentifin, a eharac teri^tic pas>age fmin Tf.i J*):)hiplc of 
huliviihtality ami Vahu, in whiih lkj^ani|in t, u>ing the plira>eolngy of 
('hri>>tian thc^dc'gy, lays it down that "fi»r a (.‘hristianity which ha.> the 
courage of its <»pinions the idea of vict«iry involves the idea « f the I'aH" 
HI "that the .srheiin* of >alviition, involving liiiitone>s ami sin," i?. "essential 
to tlic nature of (h>d and the perfo* fion of the universe." Dr. Ti.nqde’.'* own 
words are that the l-all was m l ■utterly lUM-es-ary." iuit "loo prol'ablc riot 
to hapi)en," so tliat "sin falls within tlie divine puri)ose." The (rm.ifixion 
of llirist, he tells us. w.is "f..r ;i in« nieni tlie wor^l '‘f all manife stations 
of evil: but throughout the ages it i'« the be^l of all manifestations i f g. n.d.’’ 
‘■'llie future," lie adtl-*. "doe^ m.t meii ly flisch'^e in tla* pa^l SMindiiing which 
was always there, luit lau.Ms the past, while ret.unir.g its iwn nature, 
actually I" lie, in its organic union with its » .insrqnvm e, si'inething which 
in isolation it m-ilher i> nor wa.>." N r d- he shrink from saying that "a 
siiitul world ruleeined by" the inicitixion "is belter ilian a world that had 
nevi-r sinned. " 

IV-s|>ile the iinp-oitame altathid b\ l)r. Tim ue t" history, and especially 
to tile hisloiy Ilf philosiij'iliy, which (in a sei li iKe whkh i'*, at lir^t '‘igl'.t, 
diliiuill to recj'iuile with hi.s siipp.Tri eNewiure .f l'•o•..ln^luc•l^> view of h-gic. 
t«» whiih 1 liavi* already nfeiicd hr ^pcagN ,, tin* disiiphne rcqaiini Iti 
perforin the fuiu lion traditioiiallv .I'-sigiud to !• ..it ' it is in lii" t .bservaiii =n.s 


•'ll tlie hi.story of philoNopihy that b.is ituuh is least sure ami his arguinenis 
least coiiviiu ing. He soinelinie^ gi\es the imf'iesM' n « t l ung i i-.lciU to 
criticize thinkers and schonl> of thought on the ba-'is of a ".imi w hal superiu ial 
iinpiaintaiui* witli their tem*ts and their backgrouml and with too implicit 
a reliance on certain traditional interpretations of their ti .iching Aristotle s 
tl«»« trine of the "Tirsf .Mover'," for ex.irnple, is surely rniNiir.iierstood w hen 
iJje initiation of movement liy the »ibjeil of de'^iie is taken as eifuivaleiU 
hi its initiation l>y a piir|)osi\e mind. iSt. rhoinas, f.v tlie way. was lully 
^ *^'*heulty, f«ir a l'liri''tian theism appe.ding to tlie aulhonly *'1 
' ristotle, which is involvrtl in the ditlerence ln'lweeii the Iwo i The third 
fcliiie, onlilleil "I he ( arte.sian l'.iiix-l\is." is pr«*bablv the least hai'pily 
conceived section of the IxMik before us. No doulT in the reaction irimi 
^otiaeval scliolastici.sm an unduly subjectivist trend was intrcHiuccxi into 
fxern philo.sophy; and^ other hand, one is glad to find Dr. Teinjde 
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decidedly repudiating the reactionary view sometimes defended by the 
supporters of *'nco-scholasticism'' (and, I venture to think, too much 
encouraged by M. Gilson in his Gifford Lectures), according to which all 
post-Keformation philosophy is a divagation from the right path, except 
so far as it has been engaged in recovering some precious fragments from 
the ruins of the mediaeval synthesis. But, in his treatment of Descartes, 
our author fails to do justice to the philosophical importance of his theism. 
It is not enough to allow that he was j>er.sonally sincere in his religious 
professions (has Dr. Temple, by the way, remembered the pilgrimage to 
Loretto?). What is missing is an appreciation of the fact that, though no 
doubt he was not primarily a man of religion in the sense in which Anselm 
(whose "ontological argument" he reviewed) was so, it would be far truer 
to say of him (as of the philosophers that followed him down to the time 
of Kant) that he too easily assumeil that the concept of lh)d to which his 
reasonings led him was to be interpreted in the light of Christian tradition 
than that he was content to construct that concept "for onr purpose, not 
for His." What is said in the next chapter of Malebranchc and the omissi(»n 
of any clear reference tti the Cartesian Occasionalism continii the general 
impression of a certain lack of thoroughness in Dr. Temple's treatment of 
this whole subject. Again, wlien we read of Kant's having in mind "tin- 
somewhat deistic object of contemporary LutluTan faith and worship" i)n« 
feels that Dr. Temple ha.s forgotten the existence of l*ieti*'m (in wliiih Kant 
was brought up) and has not askt^l himself wfiether the object of iniuh 
nominally Anglican "faith and worship" in the eighteenth century was not 
just as "deistic" a.s that of Lutheran. 

But it would be to attacli a disproportionate im|)«)rtanie to historical 
matter wdiich is, after all, only incidental to the main theme t)f the honk 
to allow dLs.satis/action with this to impair ouv gratitude' lor the wealtii 
of original and peiielraling thought which is oliered to the readers of the-^o 
remarkable lectures. 1 have already referrcil to the authors talent for 
framing phrases which .slick in the inemorv; and I cannot refrain fioni 
quoting one in which, dealing with certain accf»iints of the i rnergeiice iif 
Mind, Dr. Temple observes; "To .su['i|)ose that a phy.siological organism 
becomes conscious only becan-^e its own evolution has bionglil il to a reitam 
stage of complexity would be like supj^osing that tin* nu« hanical robot 
at a street corner will antoinatically turn into a p<iln.«Mii.in if the tralnr is 
sufficiently congested." 

I have note<l a misprint, on p. »»f "c:«>called" for "so-« ailed"; and 

may be allowed to call the attention of the .\rihliishop to the fact that 
St. Bernard's authrirship of the hymn *|uote«l on p. -tj ami the interpretation 
given cm p. 157 to certain fainoii.s lines of Wordsworth arc alike doubtful. 
But these are minima. 

C. C. J. Whim. 


Magistri Eckardi Opera Latina Ait<ipniis lu^tituti Sanclae Sahinac c/cf 
Cndicnm fidem tdita: i. Super Oratiunr Dominica. Kdidit Kayiniindus 
Klibansky. (Lipsiae, in aedibus belie i.s Meiner. Bp* xvii j i7- 

Price KM. 250; subscription price; KM. 180.) 

This i.s the first fasciculus tej appear of a critical edition of the; Latin works 
fif the great German Dominican, Master Kckhart, to be prcKluci^ by 1'® 
Dominican Institute of St. Sa!>ina under the joint editorship of It. (*abric 
Th6ry <jf Paris and Dr. Raymemd Klibamsky, fejrmcrly of Iloidelbeig an 
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now honorary lecturer in King's College, London. It contains Eckhart's 
treatise on the I-ord's Prayer, probably a work of the author's youth. The 
text is based on a manuscript which was owned by Nicholas of Cusa. enriched 
with marginal notes from his hand, and bequeathed by him to the library 
of the Hospital of his patron saint at his native place, to which it still belongs. 
Another manuscript, from the same collection, to which it was left by a 
friend of the philosophic cardinal, has also been used. When Dr. Klibansky's 
services were enlisted by the Dominicans in the preparation of their edition 
of Eckhart, he was already engaged on a critical edition of Nicholas of Cusa's 
own w(»rks, the first two fasciculi of which appeared in i«j32. 

'Vn the treatise now hef<irc us Dr. Klibansky has prefixed a Latin intro- 
iliictifm, in which he ncdiccs the interest taken in the fragments of Kekhart's 
\ crnaciilar writings l)y ('icnnan philosophers of the nineteenth century from 
Hegel (who.se attentif)!! was calleil tfj them by l-ranz Raader) to Schopenhauer; 
and the subsequent discovery of the Latin works (which, after the con- 
ilomnation in rif certain views of the writer, were rarely transcribed, 

and, since the time of Nic hr)las of Cusa, had been whfjlly neglected) by the 
Duininican scholar Denille, wlm has been succeeded in the .study of them 
|iv Vr. Thrry of the same Order. Our erlitor has also subjoined tn the text 
iiu each page an nf)paratu< n iitcus, a very full account of his author's sources, 
aiul a collection of ^ drawn chiclly from other writing.s of Eckhart 

hini'^elf. 

riiere is little in this brief and early tract which is characteristic of 
Kekhart's ]Hs:uliar opinions bevf.nd the asst*rtion dn which he departs from 
the teaching af his Ort/f r St. 'I homa'^-. that nothing temporal should 

be made the .subjec t <•! prayer to (lod, since temporal things are to be 
reckoned a.s nothing. It is even atfirmed in this connexion (though the 
stateiiieiit is hardly borne out by the .Nub^'Ctpient expf)siiion of the petition 
b>r dailv brea<l. that nothing the kind is t/) be found in the Lord’s leaver 
Itself. 

Dr. Klibansky is to be cungratulalid i*n the admirable learning and 
M hdl.irsliip di-'.pkiyed in the I'vet iition <if hi.s task. 1 would venture on three 
.^inall iritiiisrns only. On p we iv-t, t«» make sense, read cum hiis 

lnr i)i hits ' t)n ]v i.^ 1 do not understaml the N\onls pancm non non 

lit ami woidd hazard the ct»nje»ture Ib.at we >iu‘uld read non 

y.ilsaw, i:h:» n- ti 'riie e«Iitor’.'« own censure on p. ix of the scribe 

' f flu* .MS. lie is fullciu iiig >ugge.sts that he might well have dropped out 
before Lastly, on ]>. 17. in the pa».ige wliivh is (juoted in the 
note from l-Akhail's nuninentary »'n H'in./ u;. 1 should prefer not to read 
tur./m, with Dr. l\hb.iu>kv. but to keep un.iw: espei lally as the e.\p*'sition 
“f a ilaiise in the Liird’s l Y.iver which is hen* referred to is ni t to he bnind 
in what he himself calls hi.s "special treatise * on llial I'rayer. 

It will be a .s.ilisfavtion to English svp.r.lars who read this Ivs'k to note 
till.' ai kiiowledgmeiit made by the edit-T in his prefa».e of the help afiorded 
to him in the procliutiim of this N.duable eouiribulion to our knowledge 
of a great meiliaeval thinker, under 1 irenmstances ^'f peculiar dilficulty 
"hich he tines utit spet ify but whteli inav easily be gue.sseil. by the t vuincil 
"f Actideiuic .As.sistanco and other leariusl Ivnlies in this country. The 
^nggcstioii has, I understand, been in.ule that the public.ition of a first 
instalment of this edition of Ivekbart lias been hurrieil on in order to 
anticip.ite the ap)M*aranco of another. The pre>ent fjscwuhis is. however, 
too uhviuusly the fruit of long and patient .study ti> lend the least supp<'*rt 
10 any sxich imputation. C. C. j. AVibb. 
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The "Patmenides** of Plato, Translated with Introduction and Appendices by 

A. £. Taylor. (London: Oxford Clarendon Press; Humphrey Milford. 

1934. Pp* vi + i6i. Price 7s. 6d.) 

Professor Taylor has once more placed all students of Plato and of Greek 
Philosophy in general in his debt by this small but profoundly important 
volume. We are grateful for a translation of a difliciilt dialogue — the first, 1 
believe, since Jowett, who is never wholly satisfactory — by a master of 
IMatoiiic language and thought, and for the helpful footnotes in which it is 
elucidated. We are grateful, too, for the studies of special points in the Appen- 
dices on the work of Zeno, the historical situation assumetl in the Parmenides^ 
Aristotle and the Parmenides, the connection between the Parmenides and 
the Timaeiis, the nco-Platoiiic interpretatu>n of the Parmenides, and the 
appropriate lhblk)graphy. Hut for the general reader I think the most valiialdi: 
part of the work will be the Introduction, in which the view of the signiiicancc 
of the dialogue, suggested by Burnet and worked out more fully by Profossur 
Taylor himself, is lucidly and definitively expounded. 

It used b' be commonly supposed that the criticisms of the Theory of Form 
put Forward in the first jiart of the Parmenides were very likely originaleci 
by Plato himself, and were in any case regarded by him as extrimiely 
seri«)us and on some points decisive. They were taken sn serimisly by him 
that he modified his theory substantially, and in the ser.Dnci part of the 
dialogue he indicated the lines on which he prf»pr>sed to modify it. Xo cfjm- 
mentator, however, succeeded in priKlucing a really satisfactory e.vegejvij, 
of the details of the very peculiar argument in the second j»ai t on tlie.^c hues. 
And there was an c<pially complete failure to produce any coiivim ing evideiici; 
from the later dialogues of m<Kli heat ion in the main lines of the theory wlh« h 
could be plausildy assigned to the effect of the crilicisins in the Pamnnults, 

There wore obvious grounds, then, for demanding an alternative e.\plan:i- 
tion. And this ITofessor Taylor’s account supplies. Bneliy put, it is tliis: - 
The critic isms in the first part came.* most [irobably from .Megarian soim es. 
They' were not regarded as in the least convim iiig by PI.1I0, nor, indeed, are 
they. He answered them, s*) far as they iic-eded an answer. 111 the second j'art, 
by shcAving that the .Megarian meth«#ds of argument, wlin h are thc-re imitated, 
could be turned with C(pially devastatin.g effect fui their own fundamental 
d».»ctrine, inherited by them from the Fleatics, that reality is om?. Ihe criti- 
cisms arc thus not answered directly: they ould not In.* without slailiiif^' 
from the same assumptions as thf»se on which they' \\crc based; and it was 
just these a-^-sumptirais which Plato woiikl have contestiMl. But they' arc 
answered even more effectively' by showing that the wln>li* method of argu- 
ment by wliich they were readied was fundamentally' unsound, and led to 
sclf-coulradicti »ry conclusions. Ihe dialogue, then, appears iu its true place, 
not in any sen.^e as marking a turning-ixunt in l*lato's thought, Vmt as an 
incidental reply to certain argumeiitN that had l>cen put forward in criticism. 

This, to me, seems far more consonant with the most jilaiisihle view that 
we can form of the kind of purpfj>c Plato thought could be .serve<l by^ puIiIisheiJ 
dialogues than tlie older thecjry. And, on all grounds, I am now entirely 
convirif.ed that Professor Taylor '.s interpretation is in its essential points tlio 
correct (uic. Let those who need persuading rea»l his dear and convincing 
account in this work, and then compare it with the very uncoiiviiicing 
attempts that have been made in the past to work cjut an alternative view. 

I hope, too, that those who have gone so far will go on to read the translation 
of the dialogue, and then to study the Apficndices, particularly perhaps tlie 
account of Zeno's work and the Appendix on the relations of tlie Tinuuus 
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and Parmenides, in which they will find the most lucid explanation with 
which I am acquainted of what Plato meant by identifying the forms with 
numbers. 

G. C. Field. 


Philosophical Studies, by J. McT. Ellis McTaggart, Litt.D,, LL.D., F.B.A, 
Edited by S. V. Keeling. D. ds L. (London: Edward Arnold & Co. 
1934. Pp. 292. Price I2S. 6 d. net.) 

Dr. Keeling, inspired by a sense of the value of McTaggart’s philosophy 
and also no doubt by i)ersc)nal loyalty to one of his teachers, has collected a 
numlxT of Mc’raggart's essays aiul occasional papers into a conveniently 
compact form. Ai^art fr<im tin? ninth essay, which is a summary of a course 
of lectures which Mc'l aggart used to deliver at Cambridge to those interested 
in philosojdiy, th«*y have. Cf>inpktely or in ]>art. appe-artd elsewhere; and 
they arc. it is needless to .s;iy. distinguislu.d in style and matter. Though 
one may with pardonable caution hesitate to assert as rnurh as Cambridge 
naturally and excusably may be prepared to claim on his behalf, yet it must 
be admitted that tlujse who had contait with s\ich an able, clear, vigorous, 
and rigorous thinker h.iv<‘ enjoyed a unicpie privilege. 

M he eililor himself, in juhlition to infoimative Imnnotes, succeeds in giving 
an effective summary of Me Taggart's vie ws contained in these essays and 
In lps the reader to an umlerstandmg of his autlu^r by a comparison, which 
is naturally on the si«le of Mi Taggart, ol the stamipoint of the latter with 
that of Kussi‘ 11 , Surh .in intiuduaion. ifinbined with the fact tliat the essen- 
tial matter of theM- eNsays has b' m ini urporaled into tlie elaborate and tin;il 
philosophii syMem jaibh^lied m two volumes umh r the title of The Satxoe of 
/•.'.u.vh Hit , w*'uM M em to h ;iM- ihr n virwi r little to do but to recommend the 
Miliime to the plul«*M'p.hu ally iiniulul piibik. 

It is true that these e.ss.iys liave a .*Ji"graphic.il interest : not tliat they reveal 
In us the philosnjihy of Mi Taggart in d« veh'pnunt, fi»r in his case there 
seems to ha\e bn-ri no mu h proir?»-^. His plnlos, .pineal p-’isiiiciii, as I>r. Keeling 
points out, remains iuiidaiiu iitally the >.iini* from his iir>t e^say. written in 
iSu3, on " The Further I >' teriniriatu-ii of il;e A! -ohite” iiiumlxT ten in the 
present volume) tu his \a>\ oii 't ini* 01 .d Ule-di-'in’* inumbev eleven), 
published in ( i uttwpouny i^Vid. H. What a ditteTt?nce is 

to be found lies 111 snir.e of the argumi iits by wliieh he m eks to establish his 
philosophical po'.itioii, 111 liis im rea'-ing iiuir pendence of the iniluencc of 
br.idley, and in the elabur.it imi of lii.s >y>tem witlu-ut the help, at any rate 
obtrusive use, of the I legeli.m Dialectie : all ihilerenci .s which m i\e to make his 
cfiinpletod work a model of aehieveiiienl aiul, whetlier capable of withstanding 
criticism or not, an inspiration to youthful j'hih sophical aspiraiit.s. Novor- 
thehss, while this ab.s('iK'e of development may in suiiie (juarlers be regarded 
as the ni.iik of the true jiliilosoplur, gifted fr. in the start with the pure 
philosophic vision of the nature of existence, there may be excuse for wondering 
whether the life-long coiisisteiu y of Me'Taggart to an early vision doctrine 
does not betoken a nient.il attiliule i h»sed ag.iinst many d.iv ersc con.siderations 
.mid whether his achievement in system is not due to a deliberate search for 
arpnients in support of an al/c fi.xr. 

l lie utility of nielaphysits, according to McTaggart, lies not in the guidance 
it gives ill life hut in the comfort it can give us. proviiled it can give a certain 
Kind of answer to certain supremely inqxirtaiit qiiestiiuis. If llie truth of a 
ccrliiin doctrine were to add enormously to the value of our lives and its 
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falsity were to do the opposite, then a belief that it is tnic will make us happy, 
and a belief that it is false will make us miserable. Now, such a doctrine, 
certain things lieing admitted to be \'aluable. is that "all the evil of the future 
and the past are surpassed infinitely in \^liic by the good which lies at the 
end of time." McTaggart's philosophy is an attempt to provide reasons for 
believing that this doctrine is metaphysically true. It is the note on which 
his final system ends and it is the note which recurs in many of the present 
essiiys, so that there is justification for regarding it as expressive of his domi- 
nant interest. 

He considers it essential to the establishment of this doctrine that time 
be shown to be unreal; and he formulates a highly original and ingcnicjus 
argument for the unreality of time. The main contention is that what is con- 
tradictory cannot be real, but time is contradictory, b^r time must l>t‘ at least 
a series of past, present, and future, anything in time must have those three 
characteristics, and these three are incompatible. 'Ihe argument is subtle, but 
does not produce conviction, 'riiat "an event can never cease to be an event” 
is at least one pro]X)sition which plays a part in sustaining his argiinient, 
but, though accepted by him without cjuestion, assumes a good deal about 
time. Since time is unreal, causation must l)e interpreted witlu)ut invr>lviii” 
time or making time a basis for the validity of the notion, as docs Kant’s 
critical argument which at most is a valid argument ad honiincni, say, against 
Hume, In a chapter on the meaning of causality, he defeiuls, without set'kini' 
to establish the validity of, the view tliat causation is a relati()n of iiuplica- 
tion between existent substaiiceN : and in the final summary of his ]>oMtiMii 
the idea of causatiim as a relatiiui of intrinsic df termination between the 
occurrence of existing qualities leails on to the formulation (»f Mi'Iaggail’s 
im[M)rtant principle of Determining (*orresj-M>n(li*nce. 

He himself calls his final ami completed syst(‘m an /oi/ 

according to which all that exists is spiritual. As an IdealiMu it invidves tin- 
conception of selves and of substances. The latter term is used by him in a 
very uncommon way, for it applies to such things as a sinM‘ze and a i lnss or 
group. A knowledge «)f at least mu* self is debmded on the basis of an imme- 
diate awareness; if tlie / ran lx* known at all, this is the only way in wlmli ii 
can be known, ancl if it cannot be knfiwn in this way. we are nut jnsiilii-il 
in a.sserting any propositi* »n in which the term I occurs. .\s ])hilosophy in 
his opinion is concerned with the ultimate nature of reality and as his ci.»iu lii- 
sion is that this nature consists of selves, there is the curi*)us feature, coininuii 
to philo.sophies of this tyjH\ that the universe is onlinarily ap]»rehended in 
a guise so very different from what it really is. Nb Taggart, t*) his credit, 
makes a serious effort to explain this curiosity: in.iking use of the tmii 
misperception, he seeks to give an explanation anah^gous to explanations nt 
erroneous perception in ordinary exj)c*rience. But the two cases are v»ry 
dilfercmt; in the one case, the mis|xTc:cption of a colour «ir shapi* is expl.uiu-d 
in terms of a i ok jiir *ir shafx*; in the nth«*r, an eternal or timeless order is 
perceived as an «>rdcT in time, and the latter has to be explained in terms ul 
the former. 

H. M. Laino. 


Philosophical Studies, By A. E. Taylor. (London: Macmillan & Co. lO.H- 
Dp. vii f 422. Price 15s.) 

This is a wclcr*inc reprint of papers and articles which have is.sued from 
the pen of Prcifcssor Taylor during the last twenty years. Th(?y have all, wit 1 
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one exception, been published before. But the various periodicals in which 
they appeared are not always easily accessible, so that it is a great advantage 
to have them thus brought together. For, though they differ in the degree to 
which they will appeal to tlie philosophical public, they are all of great 
interest and value, and display to the full those brilliant powers of exposition 
which we have come to expect from the author. 

'I'he first paper, the only one which has not appeared in print before, Ls 
an account of what we know of Aeschines of Sphettus. It is an admirably 
clear summary, and there is little in it which could be disputed, except, 
possibly, a slight fjver-cmphasis on the resemblances between Aeschines and 
Plato in their account of Socrates, and under-emphasis on their differences. 
Ihe next four deal with various pnnts in Greek Philosophy; the titles 
siilliciently indicate their subject-matter— "Parmenides. Zeno, and Socrates," 
•‘Forms and Numbers." "The Philosophy of Prf)clus," "The Analysis of 
tniffTfUtti in Plato’s Seventh iCpistlc." These, dealing as they do with 
detailed problems, and obscure and difficult problems at that, will be of 
interest mainly to the specialist. I'or him they are of first-class importance, 
but it must be added that on .s<jme of these subjects the discu.s.sion has been 
carried, sometimes by Professf>r Taylor himself, a little beyond the point at 
which it is left here. 

'I he next four essays deal with lUfKlcrn philos«.»phers, and from their subject 
and their breadth of treatment of it would naturally have a wider j)opular 
appeal than the preceding papers. They include twi> public lectures on St. 
'I'homas A<piinas and Fraiici.s Macoii, which seem to me to represent the high- 
water mark of luminous exposition and wcll-balnnccd judgment, and articles 
on "Some Features of Butler's iCthics" and "David Hume and the Miraculous." 
The last mcnti<»ned is a brilliant ami decisive piece of destructive critici.sm. 
I am pleased to .•^cc that at the end oi it Professor Taylor confcs'^cs to "a 
haunting doubt," in which 1 fully share, "whether Hume was really a great 
philosopher nr only a ‘very clever man.’ " 

The book concludes with two papers on more general questions, tme on 
"Knowing and Believing," and one on "Is (»o«K!ne<s a Quality:'" This hist 
iiriiiiiially appeared as tlu? final paper in a .symposium, and to .‘iome slight 
cMinl loses in ottecliveiiess when read in isolation from its predecessurs. But 
hoili papers arc «.«f great interest and inqx rlance, and form a fitting cuii- 
clii'«i(jii to the volume. G. C. l-n iD. 


Uvnmnent hy the Pritwif'It o/.A/om/ Justiit. By C'. T.amhek. Translated from 
the Danish by .Agnete Korf.sen. (('i jn nl'.agen ; f.c vin iV Monk.sg^uird; 
London; Williams A Norgate Ltd. lo.^. Pp- o(>. Price ^.s. t\l. net.) 

Ihere is, apparently, in Denmark a "League »'f .Moral Ju.stice," the aim of 
which is to expound the principles of inoial juslue and to apply them in 
peutice by means <if a ]xtliticai pr»'gr.iir.ir.e. Ihe plnh’.si .phual foundations 
"1 the nu.iveiiieiit are set forth in a senes of writings by Severin Christensen. 
Axel Dam, and C. I^imbek; and the Iniok now uniler review forms part of 
the series. The Knglish of the translation nails well, the faults l>emg coiii- 
parativoly few and unimportant. 

As to the subject-matter. Hie author holds that all stable social organization 
based ultimately on moral principles; and morality is essentially the 
'ohiiitary acceptance by the individual of a regulated life, for only through 
J|Kulation can life be both rich and coherent. Because our interests do not all 
o'T single ultimate end, the individual can gain the coherent life 

on y >y tjjjj co-ordination of his many interests under the guidance of reason. 
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As individuals live in society, this rational control must also extend to 
the relations between individuals; but (says our author) it is wrong to suppose 
that social morality demands the subordination of the individual to society. 
Society is a collection of individuals, and all social rights and duties take 
their significance from the claims and needs of individuals. A owes duties to 
B because B possesses certain rights, and B’s "rights” are certain liberties to 
follow his interests and to do what he wills with his own. 'I he corollary to 
B’s possession of rights is that he should recognize equivalent rights for A ; 
and “social morality" is the rational attempt to apportion, as nearly as 
possible, equal rights to all. 

It follows, from this account of moral justice, that A never has a duty to 
promote B’s interests, or to take any positive steps to secure B’s rights. Bis 
duty is confined to refraining from interfering with B’s exercise of his rights. 
It follows, further, that any lo.s.s or hardship suffered by B cannot cTealc 
any duty for A unless A has been the cause of B's loss or hardshi]). Hence, 
to take "social welfare” or "the greatest gocnl of all” (phrases which imply 
an unconditional duty to promote the interests of our fellows) as the rimral 
criterion is simply nonsense. 

Under the guidance of this principle, the author lays down certain caimns 
for social organization ; and, as may \yv anticipated, the liberty id ihr indi\ idii.d 
and the preference of private over joint pm^H-rty are stn nuously ailviu 
The author’s general ethical doctrine will be rejected by many. Ihit even 
those who symptathize with it may feel that his practiial ap|j|ii ation of it is 
inappropriate. Kven if iluty is pfimatily of a iu*gative eh.ir.uUr - the duly 
of non-interference, rather than the duty of po>itivelv prninoiing the gi^ul 
of our follows — surely this principle can b«‘ applii cl by iiM-lf almu- .•niy in a 
society the economic life of which is so siinj»Ie that each pi rM)n fend*; for 
himself. Once we intrndiire the primipJe nf division of lalKnir, duties 
immediately acejuire a positive character; and. as the inti rdejH iideiu e of 
individuals becomes more and more complex, and as society arc|uires smiu- 
thing of an organic character, the content of moral duty intre.isingly recpiiivs 
as its general aim "the greate>t good of all.” 

Because tlie importance i.>f this jirim iple of the diviMon of lalMnir is no! 
sufficiently recognized, the aiithoi il am inclined to think) starts with an 
unduly simplified conception of society, and he- apj/lit s a prim ij-le which is 
appropriate only to this simple state in order to settle problems whit h cannot 
possibly arise except in a complexly organized '^ot iety. As a u ^idl his j^ulitii al 
programme is rather arbitrarily and, imleed, ctinfusetlly construe ted. 

On page 66, e.g., he condemns the "compulsory conscription of trcwips" 
(even for purj^oses of defence, j>resuinably) as an em roacliineiil on personal 
liberty, and, on the same page, takes it ft>r granted that loss caused by an 
enemy invasion ought to be shared by all, anri nut merely to be borne hy 
those whose properly is devastatetl. Why is a compulsory levy tm personal 
service wrong, and a compulsory levy tin goods right? 

Again, while, in his opinion, the State should be the guardian of roads, 
the Anancial system and the .sanitary system, it should not act as guardian 
for the upbringing and education of children — full authority and responsi- 
bility in these matters being .assigned to i>aren1s. 

Few economists and |>oliti(a] Iheori.sl.s, I imagine, would agree with his 
view (unless 1 misunderstand him) that income-tax and "succession” duties 
arc rather iniquitous confiscations. 

The intention of this iKiok — to review social institutions and pmcliccs in 
the light of moral principles — is admirable. Our criticism is that the author 
has not brought all the relevant principles to bear u|)on the problems disciisbed, 
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and that hid practical conclusions are therefore not very well-founded. The 
discussion of the general principles of morals in the first four chapters, 
however, is much more penetrating and suggestive. 

W. D. Lamont. 

/I Cmnmon Faith, By John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy. Emeritus, in 
Columbia University. (New Haven: Yale University Press; Ix>ndon; 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1934. 87. Price 

$1.50: 7s. net.) 

This little bonk embodies the eleventh series of the Terry Lectures at 
V;ile on ‘‘Kcligioii in the Light of Science and J^hilcjsophy.’* In it, Professor 
J)i‘\vi*y, famous as a reformer in the ficlils of Education and Philoscjphy, 
employs his wide-ranging ami practical mind upt>n the vital task of clarifying 
tlie present confusion <if civilizt'd man alnnit I^eligion. Keaders will differ as 
ti) the degree of Ids suci ess. but they will agree as to the great value of the 
attempt h(‘ has made in this illuminating little volume. 

One leading convie.tinn su.stains the argument. There is potential in man 
a religious attitude towanls life— a natural capacity for faith — which can so 
i nrii l» life ami advam»- human well-lM-ing. that if through misuniler.standing 
(.r (jther causes it is Mippressed, then human life as a whole is adversely 
allo t* «1 ami ri-mains a ]«(air ami stunted thing. 

It is to disjMitangle this i ions factor from its supernaturali.stic associa- 
tions. which -h'lweviT iiilelligible when coii>idered histurically — are to-day 
a Iniidran* e lo it; to h ad it to liml a valitl »)bjer.t for its faith; and to 
nuour.ige it to i laim the wirh* held now awaiting it through the va.st 
cvp.in.sinn of hunKin iutensts in modern times — it is to do these things that 
ppili s-Nnr Dew* y writ* s tlie thn e ihajiters */f this iKvjk: I. Keligion versus 
the K*‘li!'i<MiM II. Failli and its Obje*. t : III. The Human .-Vbode of the 
Ki’ligioiis Euiieti* *n. 

Th*' ipiality of attitude whi* h is calh *! r» ligi*»us is found when the self is 
*liriMte<! to einls su!Uei**ntly inclusive t** unify it, whether those eniis be the 
( iiiN *'1 iina'.ditv. *'f .irt. <»f sen m *•. i»r of gond citizenship. Faith, of w’hich so 
imicli is m.ui** iii C'hn.slMnity. is m i lled here also. *'lM»r all endeavour for 
the better is in**vi-d by faith in what is j>*is>ible, not by ailheroncc to the 
aclij.d." And its <)!»je*t the *»idv j^»ssilih‘ *'ne, ITide.ssor IVwey thinks, in 
th** Iii^lit *if modern lesean h is not a sujHTiialiiral Ikdng or beings, but 
th*i>«- "im lusivi! id«Ml ends, which imagiii.ition pie.sents to us and to which 
the linin.ui will n ^pomls as W'irthy of contr*dhng nur desiies and chokes.” 

To thev* ideal emls. con>ider»‘d as arising naturally out of ex]M nonce and 
acting creatively within it, IT»»fessor Dewey is willing to give the name of 
Though the use of this word may be ini.>leading, he thinks it may 
p'rforin the siTvice of kei piiig alive a "natural piety” in which both su|H?r- 
nalnialiMn and aggreN'.ive atheism are alike deticienl. and it may protect 
man from a sense of isolation and ilespair or detiance. 

In liis (oncluding chapter ITofessnr Dewey surveys the .sivial situation of 
l^'‘ligiori to (l.iy. riirough the enonmnis expansion <'f mui-rehgious interests 
Inulitional churches h.ive been gradually cnwvdeil inti> an ever- narrowing 
corner, and this shift in the ".social centre of gravity’* fr«mi a condition when 
and Siniely were coterminous is "the greatest change that has 
oi.nuTird ill religion in all history.” Both Catholic and Protestant views as 
o the cause aiul cure of this dualism of .secular and s»icred are rejected, and 
111?. (w-hich inrhides all forms of Thei.sm) which they advivate 

^ci.ssiirily produces in the moilern world the very division they are trying 
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to heal. A natural religious idealism, on the other hand, can make itself felt 
throughout the whole social life of man, for it would accept *'thc responsi- 
bility of conserving, transmitting, rectifying, and expanding the heritage of 
values wc have received,” and this provides the elements for a religious 
faith, unconiined to sect, class, or race, which ”has always been implicitly 
the common faith of mankind.” 

Liberal theologians, at any rate, will agree with much that Professor Dewey 
contends for, but while they are themselves critics of certain ideas of the 
supernatural they will think that in rejecting every form of Theism he has 
thrown out the baby with the bath. Surely it is not true that ”all that an 
Kxistence (of God) can add (to ideals) is force to establish, to punish, and 
to reward” (p. 44), since the mode of God’s action belongs, according to 
most Theists, to another order, namely, that of rational persuasion. And i.s 
it quite as certain, as Professor Dewey thinks, that all forms of religion in 
which there is a reference to a Being transcending the world even though 
immanent in it, distract human energy? At any rate, a unification of the 
self, an enhancement of its power, and a deepened sympathy with all human 
concerns, is claimed by those — and they are many even to-day — whose; 
experience is strongly controlled by such an idea. However that may be, 
Professor Dewey would welcome all who shared his Common Faith, even if 
they went beyond it, and, much as he criticizes the churches, he is willing 
to assign them a function — provided they become socially minded — in the 
regeneration of society. 

The questions on which debate will be aroused by this book are always 
important living issues in modem life — ^a fact which shows the value of 
Professor Dewey’s book as a stimulus to thought. 

A. E. Elder. 


Reason, A Philosophical Essay xvith Historical Illustrations. By Thomas 

Whittaker. (London: Cambridgi? University iTcss. 19 I'p. 217. 

Price I os, 6d.) 

In this volume the distinguished author of The Xeo~Platonists has gatheml 
together contributions to philosophy which he has made owr a pericnl of 
more than twenty-five years. They comprise (in order of date) the account 
of the philosophies of Comte and Mill and Schop(*nhauer written for the 
series Philosophies Ancient and Modern in iqo8 and 1909 re.spectivcly: 
the article on "Reason” ixomtYui Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (\*)\^)\ 
and the discussions on "Vico’s New Science of Humanity,” contributed tn 
three numbers of Mind in 1926, and on "Transcendence in Spinoza." which 
appeared in the same journal in 1929. These are prefaced by a sh<jrlcr 
Introduction in which the author links together the discourses which follow 
and expresses his own philosophical confessio fidei. Hegel is right to place 
"conscious philcisophizing beyond religious faith Jis the way in which man 
disinterestedly contemplates the universe.” "If a final philcxsophy shall coim*. 
we may look forward to it as destined to be in the future more unciuestionably 
the queen of the sciences than theology ever succeeded in being in Un- 
Middle Ages. This, however, must be entirely by free consent, not by a 
cunning or violent bending of the will to the purposes either of a select few 
or of a dominant many.” Many who remain uneasy at the royal prerogatives 
assigned to philosophy will emphatically endorse this last sentence, while 
dissenting (perhaps) from the severe criticism of medieval thinkers which it 
may be held to imply. 

Readers of philosophical literature will welcome the opportunity given 
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here to read Dr. Whittaker's shorter writings in a single compendious 
volume. By the same token, as they have all been published before, some 
a generation ago, comment seems here not to be called for. I shall content 
myself with a very brief, though a very grateful, notice. 

'fhe essay on "Reason" is placed first of the reprinted papers, and the 
remaining chapters arc, according to the sub-title of the book, "illustrations" 
of it. They arc in fact both more and less than this. The reader is not, I think, 
left with the impression that a single thesis has been illuminated by a 
succession of "illustrations." But that is because the author has not presented 
the thinkers under review from a single (over-simplified) standpoint. His 
fairness and breadth of sympathy is indeed proved by his appreciative 
treatment of philosophers as diverse and as mutually incompatible as Comte. 
Schopenhauer, and Spinoza. In his opening pages he has something to say 
of the characteristics of English philosophy; these chapters are a good 
example of that un-doctrinaire and a^mprehending sympathy which is 
])i;rhaps s|x;cially a quality of English philosophical criticism at its most 
humane. 

If one of the discussions may be selected for separate mention, let it be the 
last, in which Dr. Whittaker, writing of Spinoza, repudiates the view, so 
|)<)])ular in certain quarters abroad, that the chief significance and dominant 
note in Spinoza’s system is to be found in its determined naturalism, 'fhe 
paiidlels he here adduces between some of Spinoza’s utterances and some 
culled fnjin Bruno and Nco-Platoiiism are of particular interest. 

But (if it is not ungrateful to clc^se on a more carping note) I do not think 
justice can be done to eitluT Comte or Mill if they arc run, as here, in double 
Ihirness. And Dr, Whittaker’s estimate of Schojxmhauer strikes one as 
.iltogether too generous. But it is the kindly English way to admire wrong- 
licadedness if only it is uncompromising enough. 

J. W. Harvey. 


The Behaviour of A niwah: An Introduction to its Study, I^y E. S. Russell, 
O.I 3 .E.. D.Sc., r.L.S. (London: Edward Arnold iS: Co. 1034. Pp. viii 
f 184. Price los. Od.) 

No science in its inception was ever so richly endowed with subject-matter 
.IS was animal psychology, and no rndowmeni could have proved more 
nmibroiis to deal with or more inhibitor^' to the proixr arrangement of an 
Dr^anized branch of knowledge. A wealth of information about the ways of 
animals, a ready general interest shown by almost ever\-body in the subject, 
.'ind an almost inevitable anthroixmiorphic bias of most observations and 
interpretations, have always acted as a hindrance to the steady, orderly, 
and iinifted growth of a .system of scientific generalizations derived from 
controlled observation and experiment. As a result there is no one science 
of animal psychology. The mure unscientific methods of the naturalist still 
obtrude themselves into the subject, and laboratory workers still occasionally 
react to anthropomorphic intni.sions by simple mechanistic theories incapable 
^if justification. It is not surprising, therefore, that the subject is ojxm to 
criticism on many fronts. 

Kussell's new book is a more searching and a far more responsible 
indictment than animal psychology usually receives. The terms of his con- 
icmnation will become clearer if his proptisiils for its improvement are first 
considered. What he in effect siiys is: (u) Animal psychology should Iv 
? ^"^doned by those trained in the experimental study of behaviour, and 
anded over to zoologists; (b) all animal activity is linked together within 
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a single life-cycle, so that the real “directive*' meaning of each individual 
act of animal behaviour can be defined only in relation to the needs it fulfils 
within that life-cycle; and (c) rather than continue as we have done by 
“causal-analytical" laboratory investigation (to use his term for the usually 
accepted method of scientific investigation), we should use the “direct" 
method of straightforward observation, preferably in natural surroundings, 
and develop a science of “broad facts" encompassing everything from ecology 
to perceptual analysis. 

The first of these proposals is praiseworthy in its aim to bring animal 
psychology closer to zoology. It has, however, to be remembered that 
zoologists and students of animjil behaviour are both highly trained in a 
variety of specialized but separate techniques. It is no more po.ssiblc for an 
average scientific worker to perform research in both these fields than it 
would be for one man to develop physiology and atomic physics adequately 
and at the same time. Something that each has to say is relevant to Ihi* 
science of animal behaviour, but as a rule it takes two i)eoplc to say the 
two things. 

Admitting, however, that animal psychology reaches into both tli(‘ 
zoological and the animal behaviour laboratories, and realizing the difficulty 
of one man being in both places at once, there have still tti be considered 
Dr. Russell’s criticisms of present methods in the study of animal behaviour, 
and his proposal to replace them by a new direct organismal approach. 

In Dr. Russell's opinion, the study of animal behaviour has fallen on evil 
days, because it is sharply divided between the "physiologists” - his gener.d 
term for experimentalists who study the iKdiavionr of animals by fxiieri- 
mcntal laboratory methods, and who attempt to frame their com lnsions in 
the exact language of experimental science — and the "psychologists," who 
observ'e the "natural" behaviour of intact animals, mostly in noinial sur- 
roundings, and who describe what they see in simple, j)lain language — inter- 
preting as they go along, and as they sec lit. Dr. KussvU attributes this 
regrettable dichotomy to the Cartesian view of tlie dualism of mind and 
matter, a view to which he does not ludd. llis argument implies that the 
"physiologists’* investigate animals as "matter," and the "psychologists" 
investigate them as "mind." Since he disa])provfs of the applicaiion of 
mechanistic “causal-analytical’* mellujcls in the study of animal behaviuur, 
it also suggests that the student who uses these metln)ds necessarily does so 
in conscious or unconscious, but in either case in mi.'^giiiilerl, ucct-ptance of 


the philosophy of Descartes. I'his is Ji fair deduction from Dr. KiissoU's views, 
but it is a conclusion that is highly questionable. 'I'herc is <»iily one way of 
performing acceptable scientific work in hioIf>gy — by jjatienf observation of 
situations whose constituent parts are capable id isolation and cmitrol. if 
need be by experiment; and there is only one way of expressing the results 
of scientific observation — by the use of non-ambigii»)us "objective" terms 
which have precise meaning, and if possible by reilucing scientific conclusions 
to generalizations (laws or formulae) of value for purposes of prediction. 
Animal psychology has been judged in the jjast, and will continue to he 
judged, not on the basis of the merits or demerits of classical materialism, 
but on the basis of its acceptance of this scientific inethoil, ami this is a fact 
which no philosophy, whether mechanistic or vitalistic, can assail. 

In his other attacks on the "causal-analytical" approach to the study of 
animal behaviour. Dr. Russell freely lays himself open to counter-attack. 
For example, he is quite unjustified in his wholesale condemnation, without 
proper examination, of what he calls "the mechanistic reflex theory.*' D**-* 
more radical mechanists probably err in the extent to whicli they push their 
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facts, but in spite of their mistakes there is a large body of data regarding 
the "reflex” in behaviour, and a superstructure of theory, which are quite 
irrefutable. Dr. Russell also misrepresents what is the generally recognized 
scientific approach to studies of animal behaviour. Thus, he contends that 
”thc mechanistic method . . . regards behaviour as being directly determined 
by the physical and chemical stimuli impinging upon the sense organs of the 
animal. It excludes the possibility that the animal exhibits directive activity 
in relation to its needs, and that it responds to its own perceptual field.” 
This is a wholly unfair and incorrect statement of any mechanistic view of 
animal behaviour, however radical, and the force of its condemnation by 
l)r. Rus-sell hardly er^uals that with which it would be greeted by any serious 
and responsible mechanist. < Not only does "mechanistic” animal psychology 
recognize the existence of "needs” in animals (e.g. sex, hunger, etc.) ; it has 
devoted considerable trouble to defining them, to di.scovering how they 
influence overt behaviour, to measuring their relative strengths, and where 
possible to elucidating their physiological backgrounds. To-day, the study 
of what are called animal "drives” forms no small part of animal psychology, 
b'rom the point of view of the mechanistic approach, animals arc unques- 
tionably recognized as living creatures whose activities are directed or driven 
along specific channels by sixjcific bodily procc.sscs. "Reflex theory” only 
enters into the picture when attempts are made to explain the constantly 
changing environmental adjustment of an animal in answer to these drives. 

Unfortunately for what conviction Dr. Russell's criticisms of modem 
experimental animal psyclujlogy might otherwise carry, his own "direct” 
and "»)rgaiiisinar’ iueth<.Kls seem no dillerent in principle from the very 
methods he discredits. What he propr)ses is simple objective observation of 
animal activity in its totality. "Let us think of behaviour,” he writes, "as 
oik; of the forms of response .shown by the organism as a whole.” If the 
nn'clianistic student of animal btdiaviour has never taken the trouble to 
voice these sentiments, there has never been anything in his attitude which 
has suggested that either tlirect observation or the proposition that animals 
are organized .sy.-items is a concept to which exception should be taken. But 
Ur. Kiissell styles his suggestions a new "organisinar' approach to the study 
of hehavifuir, allirniing his points c.if view as ‘‘organismal” or "holistic." It is 
here that tIuTc seems to be a serious discn*paiiry between what he declares 
t«»be his philosophy aiul what he reganls as the new "inetluHl'’ this philosophy 
stimulates. Jii place of the usual "causal-analyticar’ approach, his advice is 
to begin wdth the "wlioK " and work down to the ‘'parts,” and not to work 
up from the ”])arls’' to the “whole.” This method, however, is precisely the 
''causal-analytic.ir’ inethml that is employed, not only in exjx’rimental 
biology gciierally. but also in the most mechanistic tlevelopinenls of experi- 
mental studies of anim.il iK'havituir. In biological science, the "whole,” as 
soincihing coiiqirising integrated "parts,” is given, and its behaviour has 
fir^l to be ile.serilwd, U'fore investigation of its integratctl parts can properly 
b'kMii. The problem is not !<» build up “wludes” out of “parts,” but to find 

parts” in "wholes.” For e.vample, the modern ciincept of tlie reflex, so far 
as gro.ss behaviour is coneerned. di<l not Ciune into being through abstract 
theorizing. It came by study of animals. 

On the other haiul, the philosophies of holism and its near relative, or 
‘|‘ublc, emergent evolution, owe their primary inspiration to the fact that 
gross phenomena of ilircct cxiwrience (e.g. animate and inanimate 
existents) cannot be rooonslructed by the recombination of hypostasized 
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scientific isolates (e.g. electrons and reflexes). Those who, like Dr. Russell, 
criticize scientific method because the results of scientific analysis do not 
correspond with what is seen in immediate experience, misconceive the usual 
direction and intention of scientific investigation. Mechanistic students of 
comparative psychology have never pretended to do more than try to provide 
exact descriptions of animal behaviour, and, if possible, to uncover principles 
— or mechanisms — ^from which the various phenomena of animal behaviour 
can in turn be deduced. This nicthcxl hardly bears any relation to the 
philosophy of holism — but it is the method by which Dr. Russell himself has 
made several distinguished contributions to animal psychology. 

The optimism of Dr. Russeirs belief ‘‘that we can get a very long way in 
the study of the behaviour of animals by the use of the simple objective 
method (simple direct observation) combined with simple experiment,” may 
well be admired, even if it cannot be shared. Rut only surprise can be felt 
at his opinion thiit "it should be possible to determine by direct observation, 
preferably of animals in their natural surroundings, exactly to what they 
do respond.” The whole experience of animal psychology has proved the 
fallacy of this expectation. Even the attempt to discover if an animal has 
colour-vision, a problem which at first sight appears very simple, is fraught 
with pitfalls for the unwary. An animal that a])pcars to bo responding to 
the colour of an object may in fact lie responding to its brightness, to its 
shape, or even to some inisiispecteil element in the background. Attempts 
to short-cut proper scientific investigation of the perceptual world of aninirds 
cannot fail to lead back to blatant anccdotalism. 

In spite of the contradictions in Dr. Kussell's book, there is much of v.ihie 
to be learned from it. Hut the contradictions are by no means few. Merhanisni 
as a philosophy is severely assiiiled, but clescriptinns of animal behaviour 
framed in the extremest mechanistic terms are ipioted with approval. Simple 
experiment only is advised, but the cfniclusions of ino.st elaborate exjx ii- 
mcntal investigations are adduced to drive home one* point after anoiher. 
The value of the book lies essentially in the fact that it draws att(‘ntioii to 
a sphere of animal psychology — namely, the behaviour patterns which m.ikr 
up the whole life-cycle — which tends to be forgotten in the ]>r»-s*% of lalM»i.iioi\ 
investigation. Its value would have been much greater if Dr. Kussell had iii.ule 
his plea for the study of behaviour by the metluuls of the iialuraliM witluMii 
attempting to strengthen his arguments by an attack on the methods of 
experimental animal i)Sychology. 

S. Zl’CKKK.MAN. 


Value and Reality in Rradley’i, i^hiloaopby. Hy 'roKo.w T. SLiii.Ksn uT. 
(Lund; A. H. Glecnipska ( 'niv-Hokhandeln. iy 3 .|. I’p. iv i 2<».p 
I’rice 5 Kr.) 

This bfxik is another sign of the growing interest in J*Jigli''h philosophy 
on the Continent. What is peculiar about it is that it is addres.sed to Knglisli 
readers in their own language by a continental writer with a particuhirlv 
wide knowledge of the Jilnglisii literature ujm)Ii the subject with wliich it de;ils, 
and comes, thcreff)re, as a particularly welcome gift. 'I'his circ.unistnnce 
seems to bar ineticuhius criticism of iingiiistic details or of what ju iiilers c.iH 
the “format" of the Ijook. Such critici.sin as would Jithcrwisc be permissihk' 
only illustrates the extreme clilliculty, under present circumstances, of pr”' 
ducing br>oks in the language of one country through the printing-press of 
another. Leaving the external form and criming to the matter of Dr. Segor- 
stedt's book, readers (if Bradley are familiar with tlie regrettable absence in 
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all he wrote of any treatment of the idea of value at all comparable in fullness 
with that which we have in Appearance and Reality of the idea of reality. 
It has also frequently been noticed that, in what he does say of it in his later 
book. Essays on Truth and Reality, he seems, in emphasizing satisfaction as 
the criterion, to have departed from the pr>siti<)n of the earlier work, where the 
emphasis was on the logical principles of incliisivcncss and consistency ; and 
that to the extent of suggesting to some of his critics a wholesale capitulation 
tt) Pragmatism. Tlie aim of the author is to try to carry the hints that Bradley 
has given of his views on the subject a step further, and to show in more detail 
how it is possible to unite the two criteria without compromise to his Abso- 
lutism. Itis book is divided into four parts, headed respectively “The Idea 
nf Reality,** *‘The Idea of Value,** “Valuation and Value,** “The Judgment of 
Value.** Tn the course of his argument, most of the chief problems that face 
the student of Bradley are touclicd upon: the status of the idea of perfection 
as, like that f)f reality, the prcsuppositi*m of all qualitative determination 
rather than itself a (piality; the relativity of truth and error, good and evil; 
the identilication of reality with experience. But they are all subordinated to 
tlie main object of the book, which is to .show that, while the idea of “satis- 
faction'* is the bridge by which Bradley passes fniin the idea of reality' to that 
of value, it is no excrescence from his system, but the extension to concrete 
i*xpciioncc <»f the same principle as that which underlies abstract thought in 
the Held of thc«»ry. It wouhl e.xceed my limits to give his argument even in 
outline. 1 will merely say that 1 do not remember having met with a clearer 
statement of main issue ('ii tlie whole subject than that contained in the last 
three or four pages of the book, under the heading of the relation between 
(’omplctcne.ss and Perfecti(<n; or with a clearer statement of the line in 
which the solution is to lie found than that contained in the sentence on 
p. “It is the aspect of experience, reality as feeling, which has compelled 
us to pass over from completene.ss to perfectness.” There arc naturally not a 
few [wjiiits on which questions might be raiserl as the true interpretati(»n of so 
dillicult a writer. But any disagreement with the auth(»r I have felt on par- 
ticular points does not allect my conviction that this book tiught to occupy 
a high place in the growing library of Bradleyan literature. 

J. If. Ml-irhe.\d. 


Mevah md Politics: llu rjit s of Tkcir Relation from Il lhcs a}iJ Spimcj to 
Marx and liosiuiquct. By K. F. V.xkuitt, Felli>w Tniver-sity College, 
O.\ford. (London; Oxford (Tlarendcm l*ress. Humphrey Milford. 1935- 
I’ji. J 16 . Price 6 s. net.) 

The interest of Mr. Carritfs Ix)ok Is not to be measured by its mode.st 
dimensions. It is an attempt li> apply to politics the ih>ctriiie of the ulti- 
matenc.^.s of the idea of right, which has recently h'uind favour in O.xford, 
Jnul which he has himself cx])oundod from the side of ethics in his Theory of 
florals. As the object of the latter was to show that rightness of action is a 
quality not further analysable. so his t»bject hero is to show that all attempts 
h> explain "the recognition of }X)lilical obligathms in terms of .something 
cbeload to confusuui, self-contradiction, ami Hie evident misdiroctiim of facts 
w lich wc cannot doubt..*' Whether wo accept or reject this view of the idea 
^ *'iKht, we must agree tliat it is of im|)twtance that it shimlil bo w»wkod out 
basis b«»lh of the criticism of other views and of constructive 
Only m) will citlior its friends or its critics be able ti> judge it (as in 
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the end all philosophical doctrines must be judged) by their fruits in har- 
monizing the facts of experience and in guiding to broad-minded practice. 
Mr. Carritt has shown himself well equipped by his wide reading, philosophical 
acumen, and literary style for the former part of this task. In connection with 
the two longest critical sections, those on Kant and Hegel, his references to 
their less known works and particularly to their views on the pliilosophy of 
history, seem to me particularly valuable. One can only all the more regret 
that he has left so little space (barely 30 pages) for the constructive part, 
and that even in what he there gives there should be so little that bears 
directly on the great political issues that arc at present distracting the world. 
We may perhaps hope that, as he seems to hint, he has mure in reserve upon 
tins for a future occasion. 

Meantime, what he has done leaves a reviewer free to confine him.scif to tlic 
pliilosophical problems that are raised. I have left myself space for only u 
word or two upon the main one: that of the ultiinateness of the idea of right 
and the interpretation put by the writer on the views of tho.se who have 
denied it. It may very well be that he is entirely right in refusing t<j accept 
what he conceives of as the one alternative to his own view, while he is 
entirely wrong in so conceiving it. 1 believe that this is precisely the case. I 
believe that he is on strong ground in rejecting the view that the ground of 
moral and political obligation can be stateil in terms of cx])cdicncy, desire for 
profit or advantage, individual satisfaction or interest in the ordinary accejit ci< 
tion of any of these terms. Right and obligation are the words wc use to 
indicate the claim of something higher and more imperative than anything 
that is commonly meant by them. The question from the time of S«.>crates has 
been wherein this something consists. And the answer of at least one line uf 
thought to which the greate.st of the ancients and very great modern phil«)si)- 
phers (though doubtless with some ambiguity in their phraseology) have in 
the main adhered, is that it consists in a form of human life in which the ideal 
value.s, inadequately summarized as truth, licaiity, and gfxxlncss dominahr 
individual and communal thought, feeling, and action, f'ntil it is cleat ly 
realized that it is this, and not any surrender to the happiness theory, that is 
olfcred as a principle of reconciliation in the agc-loiig controversy between 
utilitarians and rcctarians (to invent a iniicli needed term), all historical 
criticism must re.sult in what Mr. Carritt calls "c(#nfii.sion, self-contradiction, 
and the evident mi.sdirection of facts.” Hut 1 am hdh to end this review on 
a note (if controversy, and 1 select a sentence which might be made the biisis 
of agreement. "I think,” writes Mr. Carritt (p. 18O), "that my re.sp«in:>il»ilitv 
nr duty to a State can always be fully stated in terras of responsibility or 
duty to other men and their claim or right against me, tlio ruler having as 
such no special claim.” 1 ccnild accept this in two cemditions, lirst tliat 
"other” should be interpreted ;ls not c.Ycluding the existence (if a deeper 
bond of unity in the light of which the otherness is a superlieial apj[)ea ranee, 
and secondly that "men” be interpreted to mean lUit merely members of tlie 
genus "wie es steht und gelit,” but bearers of souls that arc still in the making 
and can find no real happiness or satisfaction in anything short of their full 
inheritance of .soiilship. 1 have left untcjuchcd two cpiestions of which Mr. 
Carritt ha.s a good deal to .say; tJiat of the value of tlic national State and 
that of the existence of a general will. Hut I liclievc tliat when these questions 
are approached fnmi the prdnt of view aljovc indicated, even the theories, 
in the chastisement (jf which Mr. Carritt’s whips are turned into scorpions, 
assume a far less sinister aspect than that which he attributes to them. 

J. H. Muirheau 
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Philosophers Speak for Themselves, Guides and Readings for Greek, Roman, 
and Early Christian Philosophy. By T. V. Smith. (U.S.A.: University 
of Chicago Press. Great Britain and Ireland: Cambridge University 
Press. 1934. Pp* + 800. Price 21s.) 

The plan of this book— to present a general conspectus of ancient philo- 
sophy, by means of statements of the philosophers themselves rather than 
through modem interpretations, is worthy of commendation, and the extracts 
will encourage students to go further in making acquaintance with the 
originals. The choice of selections involves a difficult problem of proportion 
as regards both the space allotted to each thinker and the illustration of dif- 
ferent aspects of their thought. The solution, of course, depends largely on 
the standpoint of the editor as interpreter and teacher. This is indicated in 
some degree in the admirable and disarming ''Friendly Preface." The following 
observations on the result take into account the colossal nature of the enter- 
prise. It is assumed that though the work is not intended for advanced 
students in ancient philosophy, it does aim at presenting the principal and 
most influential conceptions of the philosophers surveyed. 

The extracts from fragments of the pre-Socratics are, on the whole, repre- 
sentative. Although we miss illustrations of one or two important theories, as, 
fi»r instance, Democritus' view of sense-perception, which might have been 
substituted for some of the ethical sayings, our questioning is met by the 
explanation in the Preface referring to the adequacy of Dr. Nahm*s Selections 
from Early Greek Philosophers. Coming to Socrates, peculiar difficulties arise 
on account of the opposite interpretations of the significance of the Platonic 
Socrates prevailing to-day. Yet since Socrates' account in Plato's Phaedo of 
the development of his philosophy is given as truly Socratic, there should 
surely have been added some passages from the earlier Platonic Dialogues, 
illustrative of his metluxls of treating definitirm, and the universal. The state- 
ments also of Aristotle about the contributions we owe to Socrates seem 
more demanded in the Socratic than in the Aristotelian material, where they 
can be fouml in Aristotle’s survey of his predecessors. Aristotle is not even 
referred to in the introductory paragraph as one of the sources for our under- 
stamling of Socrates’ thought. The whole of Plato’s Apology of Socrates is 
approjiriatcly included as a portrait of the man and his mission, but that of 
Xenophon is lc.s.s essential. 

Ill spite of Professor Smith’s regrets (lYeface) for his abbreviations of 
Plato, we could not expect more than two hundred and eighty-five pages 
devoted to IMato in comparison with tine hundred and seven for Aristotle — 
t«M) great a dis^iroportion. But serious questions of prtiportion arise within the 
Plato section. The reason for the very slight representation of the Republic, 
easily available elsewhere (see Preface) may be accepted. But the inclusion of 
the greater part of Plato’s Seventh Epistle, as "Apologia pro Vita Sua" (w'ith 
the important exception of the paragraph on philosophic method which is 
summarized) and of almost the whole of Laws X in illustration of Plato's 
Ic'iter views on the necessity of elaborate religious obser\ ance to the stability 
of the State, as well as all the Syfnposium, must be questioned. The artistic 
genius of Plato might be illustrated in a smaller compass, whilst the doctrine 
of spiritual love in philosophy is found in perfection in Diotima's speech alone. 
Almost the whole of the Philehus, the metaphysical difficulty of which is 
well known, is given. Some of tlii.s is valuable illustration of Plato’s later 
nietaphysical and logical standpoint, as well as of his ethical ideal for the 
individual. But all this material might have been abridged to make room 
passages of outstanding importance from the Sophist, Of the logical 
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development of Plato’s later period there are hardly any illustrations. The 
changes in the Theory of Forms are in part suggested by the selections from 
the Parmenides, and the extracts from the Theaetetus are important for theory 
of knowledge. But there are no selections from the Timaeus to throw light on 
Plato’s doctrine of the world-soul and of space, nor any evidence (except in 
notes on Book I of Aristotle’s Metaphysics) of Plato’s relations to Pytha- 
gorean mathematical ideas. The inclusion of the great myths presents the 
Platonic theory of soul at least from the exoteric standpoint. 

The gaps in the philosophy of Aristotle are still more striking. The I^reface, 
indeed, gives reasons for omitting his logic as “of least interest and importance 
for the elementary student and the general reader.’’ Yet if these readers arc 
to “sense his main problems and his manner of treating them,’’ it seems 
essential to admit illustrations of the leading principles of his method, in 
addition to the “Four Causes’* (illustrated from the Physics and Metaphysics 1). 
The doctrine of the Categories (Prior Analytics and Metaphysics) docs not 
appear at all, nor the problem of knowledge of the individual and the universal 
(Posterior Analytics and Metaphysics). For the doctrine of Substance, Meta- 
physics VII is more essential than VII ! (which is given), whilst the principle 
of the “Potential and the Actual’’ barely appears except as culminating in the 
“First Mover’’ (Metaphysics XI (XI 11) 7). Psychology is not represented, 
since there is ikj passage from De Atiiwa. Of the Ethics the whole of Books J 
and X are given, and the chapters on the principle of the “^lean’’ in II. 
But a vcr>' imperfect notion of Aristotle’s ethical pt)sition is afforded without 
reference to his treatment at least of the voluntary and the involuntary, the 
portrait of the great citizen as high-soulcd man, and the principle of practical 
wisdom. From the Politics we have only the chapter on education. It may 
be urged that more space might have been allotted to Aristotle at the price of 
some reduction in the J’ost- Aristotelian selectums. As regards Epicureanism, 
the Epistle to Pythocles on Mehuimlogy might have been oinitteil. The other 
two Epistles on Human Lifccind on the Physical System arc iinpirtant. But 
since the physical doctrine of Iipicurus is .so clo.sely followed by J-ucrctius, 
the inclusion in the Boman part <if the whole* t>f Bo<.»k I, iJe Rcrum Satitra, is 
probably due to it.s pcjctic qualities rather than its philo.sophic C(»ntributioii, 
and gives disproportionate space to the later Atoinist theory (thiity-.scvcii 
pages with Epicurus). Also (ui the a.ssuinption that philo.sophy itself rather 
than the historic interest is the main subject, Cicero's treatment of the .Mheuiaii 
schools is not of lirst-ratc importance, nor Polybius on the Boinan constilntinii. 
It might be added that the appendix on Schola.stic philosophy seems (jiitsidc 
the essential scope «;f the work, es])ecially since selections from the originals 
are not given, except in the c.asc f;f the ontohigical argument c»f Anselm. 

Fifteen pages only arc allowed to (ireek Stoicism, but this is cr)nipen.sated 
for in the J^rjman part. The space given to the Academic Sceptics might be 
reduced as well as that taken by Rrjinaii Stoicism (forty-three pages). And in 
another edition 1 should plead for more than hmrtecn pages for IMutinus, the 
last representative fjf the great (ireck tradition. 

It is an intere.sting innovation to include amongst illustrations of the .spirit 
of ancient phihjsophy passages fnjm the Xew Testament. It must be ques- 
tioned, however, whether any just e.x]>rc.ssion cjf the mind of Jesus jirior to 
all accretions of theological dogma can Ik; i)rescnted in the “Sermon on the 
Mount” alone. 'I'hc slightest attempt to abstract a philosophy of Jesus from 
the narrative of the first three (lospets, a[)art from the record of His life, 
ought, it seems, to include the I'arfibles. Ftir the philo.sophy c.»f St. Panl wc 
arc given two speeches from the Acts and chapters from the (lalatians. 1 here 
are a few extracts from the fourth Gos|>c] and .selections from Origcn’s refuta- 
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tion of Celsus, and the Confessions of St. Augustine, as illustrations of early 
Christian philosophy. 

The translations, with some important exceptions, are taken from the 
Loeb classical library. It is unfortunate that MacKenna's translation has not 
been used for the selections from Plotinus. Readers who have grown up with 
the “Authorized Version*' of the Bible will suffer from the style of the 
Chicago “Good speed** translation of the New Testament. 

The Introductions to the various philosophers contain some brilliant 
apergus, and their smart and epigrammatic character, if somewhat journalistic, 
is no doubt adopted with understanding of the kind of appeal most stimulating 
to the students for whom the book is primarily intended. It does, however, 
tend to the slurring over of some subtle distinctions of Greek thought as in 
the characterization of the or ^hc Milesian thinkers as "world- 

substance.** 

It is diflicult to say whether those accustomed to the austerer manner of 
European scholars will find a useful torpedo-shock in such phra.scs as the 
following: 

"Xenophanes we have remarked as an apostle of some all-overishness as 
deity.’* 

"The Lyceum goes progressively eclectic.* 

"The Big Three of Clci.ssical Philo.sophy.** 

"Jesus* emphasis on the liuman soul as beggaring in value all human 
exchange,** 

"The sacrifice of Christ— a guarantee that the good would at last get the 
goods.’* 

Augustine "blaming the fall of Rome on Paganism.” 

Augustine “plays down human initiative and creativeness, and plays up 
the oinnipotonce of ('md.” 

"Paul founded the Church as a far-llung and actually going concern.” 

H. D. OAKtLEY. 


Sneme and Sanity : An Introduction to Non- Aristotelian Systems and General 
Semantics. By Alfrkp Kokzvbski. (Lancaster, IVnn., and New Y«)rk: 
The International Xon-aristobdian Library Publishing Company. 1033. 
Pp. XX 4- 798. Price, Single copies $7.00, with "Educational Discount'* 
$5.30 (post paid). 

This is a very difficult book to review. The author himself, commenting on 
the numerous and complicated problems which are involved, states that they 
cannot be solved except by a general study of Mathematics, .Mathematical 
Foundations, History of Mathematics, Logic, J’sychology, Anthroix3K'g>-, 
Psychiatry, Linguistics, Colloid Chemistry, and Neurology, and the luiok 
comes to us with an impressive array of appreciations contribiiteil by workers 
in almost all these fields. The present reviewer cannot pretend to this encyclo- 
paedic knowledge; he feels competent only to review those portions (»f this 
work which trespass on the dom«iins of -Mathematics, Mathematical I’liysics, 
and Alathcmalical Logic; and he cannot repress a feeling of dismay at the 
somewhat disappointing cable sent to the author by Bertrand Russell. 
Lord Russell, who is undoubtedly one of the most eminent authorities on the 
subject of the logical foundations of Mathematics, has contented himself with 
this message to the author: *'Your work is impressive and your erudition 
^extraordinary. Have not had time for a thorough reading, but think well on 
part reading. Undoubtedly your theories demand serious consideration.** 
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The second difficulty which confronts the reader of this volume, which 
runs to nearly 800 pages, is the lack of any orderly or systematic development 
of the subject from first principles. The very first chapter contains technical 
terms, such as the frequently employed term “elementalistic,’* which do not 
receive either there or an3rwhere else in the book satisfactory definition. In 
these circumstances it is extremely difficult to do justice to the author of this 
work. Many of the learned authorities whose appreciations are quoted on the 
dust cover appear to have found themselves in the same difficulty. Their 
appreciations are mainly expressions of pious hope that further development 
of the ideas and methods of Korzybski will lead to revolutionary advances in 
all fields of human knowledge. It may very well be that there are important, 
valuables and fruitful ideas concealed in this work, but it is a tremendous task 
to unearth them. The general impression which one gathers is that the author 
believes himself to be in possession of a new fundamental principle and that 
he hopes that the application of this principle to every field of inoflcrn Scienci* 
will result in enormous progress and clarification. For my part I do not profess 
to understand the general principle, nor have I met anyone who has perused 
the book and has been able to apprehend its basic idea. 

The author’s investigations enter the field of Afatheinatics at .several points 
throughout the book. The whole of l^art V'!!! is profes.se(lly devoted to llie 
Structure of ^Mathematics. In fact, it consists of an elementary introduction to 
the calculus and to analytical genmetrv'’, and altlunigh I have road this section 
carefully I cannot see that it throws any light whatever iijH)n the fiiiulaniental 
non- Aristotelian principle introduced by Korzybski. There are other matlu*- 
matical references in I’art 1\’ dealing with the mdion of infinity and infini- 
tesimals, but the.se do little more than provide elementar>’ introdiu;tion.s to 
the.se well-known problems. 'J’he es.sence of the author’s cruitribution to 
Mathetics seems to be in J’art V, which is entitleil "On the .\on-ari.stotelian 
Liinguage called Mathematics.” 

As I understand the matter, the author approaches this i^roblem from the 
following standpoint. He notes that as a matter of history Xewtonian 1 h namics 
has been replaced by the non- Xewtonian Dynamic.s of JCinstein’s 'rinury of 
Relativity; that Fuclidoan Geometry has been replaced by the nc»n-Jan lijh'.m 
Geometry of Riemann; and that in Mathematics it is even suggested that 
Aristotelian Logic has been replaced in the works of Brouwer by a non- 
Aristotelian Logic which denies the principle of tlie excludi-d iniddh*. Inspin 
by these revolutionary changes in l)ynamic:s. Ge(mu*try. an<l L<»gic, the aiitlinr 
desires to make a still more fundamental change in our intellectual outlook. 
Einstein lias attempted to abolish the concept of simultaneity; the iiun- 
Euclidean geometrists have dis|)ensed with the famous parallel cd postulate; 
it is alleged that Rrouwer has abandoned the law of the excluded middle, and 
now Korzybski wishes to abandon the principle of identity and then to 
erect a new non-Aristoiclian Logic and to apply it to particular branches 
of Science. 

It is difficult to determine what Korzybski means by this denial of the 
principle of identity. It seems from some pa.s.sagc.s in his work that all that is 
meant is the denial of any identity betw'cen the objects spoken about and 
the words with which we speak about the object. Jiut obviously this distinc- 
tion is far too trivial to form the basis of a large and impressive system such 
as that which Korzybski hopes to develop. The author relies hopefully upon 
the work of the fntuitionist .School of mathematicians of whom the ieiiding 
exponents are Brouwer and Wcyl, but it seems that there is here a fundamental 
misunderstanding. It is commonly .s;iid, even by professional inathexiiaticians 
who should know better, that the work of Brouwer and Wcyl is essentially the 
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denial of the excluded middle as applied to mathematical entities. This view 
is completely false, and its falsity vitiates some of the most important 
arguments advanced by Korzybski. 

The work of the Intuitionist School of Mathematicians has recently been 
made easily available to all English students in the work of Max Black **On 
the Nature of Mathematics.'* From the admirable summary made by Black 
it is evident that the essential feature of the Intuitionist School is their 
insistence on the fact that mathematical entities are things constructed by the 
mathematician, and that their denial of the third law of Logic is only apparent. 

The actual results obtained by the application of Korzybski's non- Aristotelian 
system to the foundations of Mathematics are disappointingly slight. The 
ziuthor himself has relegated to the future the discussion of most of the 
important problems. Almost the only result obtained in this book is the 
semantic definition of number in terms of unique and specific symmetrical or 
lusymmctrical relations, together with the semantic definition of Mathematics 
which may be stated as follows: “Mathematics consists of limited linguistic 
schemes of multi-ordered relations capable of exact treatment at a given date.” 
riiis seems to be the sum total of the non-elcmentalistic contribution to 
.Mathematics, 'fhe present reviewer has the greatest respect for the industry 
and the eniflition displayed by the author of this most learned work, an<l it 
is with extreme regret that he has to confess that he h^LS failed to perceive 
the significance and the importance of the new principle here introduced. 

G. Temple. 

Russian Sociology: A Contribution to the History of Sociological Thought and 
Theory, By Julius F. Hecker, Ph.D. With a Forew'ord by Sidney 
Webb, P.C„ LL.B. (London: Chapman & Hall. 1934. i- 3 i 3 - 

Price 8s. (id. net.) 

'riiis book, written with care and erudition, is a demonstration that the 
Russiiin mind has given itself to the study of the theor>' of society for over 
a century. The cause of this, as Dr. Hecker siiys, was, very largely, Rus.sia's 
sucial discontcnt.s. We, however, in our bourgeois way, have lived through 
a ])cnod of vast social and |X)litical changes without ha\ing had our intel- 
lectuals attracted towards the contcmpkition of ix>litical theory to an extent 
at all c«)mparable to what our great-grandfathers or their grandfathers 
oxix'rioiiced. The fact, then, that practical ferments are not necessarily 
accompanied by intellectual fermentation is a reason for commending the 
persistent study of sociological theory in Russia — or would be, were theorizing 
a commcniiable exercise. Russian sociological literature, in its considerable 
hulk, is nut at all negligible in comparison with the sociology of other 
countries. 

Indeed, Mr. Hecker has to give an account of so many divergent views 
that his readers' attention is decidedly hampered. He has attemptcil, it is 
true, to mitigate this inevitable dilliculty by clas.sifying his authors as Russo- 
phils, Slavo-phils, Westernists, etc., and by indicating their relations to the 
political vicissitudes of their country. Nevertheless, he undertakes to sum- 
marize the views of at least twenty-seven authors, each of them receiving 
at least a few pages, and some an entire chapter. Between them, they tackled 
a prodigious number of problems; and if Mr. Hcckcr's readers hjive a memor\* 
••it all comparable to mine, they will find that his book imposes a considerable 
strain u]X)n that faculty. 

From certain incidental remarks, it is plain that Mr. Hccker's sympathies 
we with the present U.S.S.R. *'Anti-MarxiaQ errors*' (p. 296) are not to 
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his liking. If a sociologist neglects the verities of historical materialists, he 
is said to produce a series of “pitiful ifs” (p. 224). Since, however. Dr. Hecker 
appears to maintain that “ideologies** should not be, and cannot be (p. 225) 
impartial, it may not be entirely clear why he rebukes Solokin, say, for his 
lack of impartiality. And I cannot think that Dr. Ilecker is impartial in his 
use of dyslogistic sidjectives like “brutal** and "doctrinaire.** 

In the main, however. Dr. Hecker, so far from being a propagandist in 
this particular book, is not at all anxious to point a moral (except with 
respect to the correlation between political experience and political theory). 
He docs not merely seem to be detached, but really is so. He docs not attempt 
to show, for example, that the **Marxo-Lcninist’* theory of society is a great 
rock amici the shifting .sands of other theories. On the contrary, Marxo- 
Lcninisni takc.s its place, in this book, among the other theories, and the 
account of it is succeeded, in Dr. Hccker’s exposition, by accounts of other 
views which assert very damaging criticisms of Marxo-Leninism. In short, 
the book is in no sense a primer for communists; and Dr. Hecker is studiously 
moderate (e.g. p. 299) in the claim he rightly makes for the importance of 
Russian sociological theor}^ 

Joi!.\ Laiko. 


The World and God. The Scholastic Approach to Theism. By the Rev. Hubkri' 
S. Box, B.D., Ph.D. With a Preface by the Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., 
M.A., ^Master of Campion Hall, Oxford. (London: S.P.C.K., New Yc^rk: 
Macmillan Co. 1934. Pp. xii + 208. l*ricc 7s. Od. net.) 

In January last I called the attention of readers of Philosophy to Dr. R. 
L. PattersoiCs book, The Conception of God in the Philosophy of Aquinas, as 
evidence that St. Thomas had come to be acci.'pted by Knglish sliulents of 
philosophy “as one of the world’s great thinkers, the importance of whrw* 
contribution to philosophical speculation no longer needs to be defended 
against a tradition of anti<scholastic and anti-theological prejudice, but may 
be taken for granted, and its value criticis^ed with the same coml>ined respect 
and freedom as we arc accustomed to sec used in regard to Plato or Aristotle, 
Descartes or Kant.** Dr. iiox’s The World and God suggests that my remark 
was premature. Neither Father D’Arcy*s preface with its (surely) unnecessary 
anticipation of surprise that an Anglican clergyman * 'should show such an 
acquaintance with w'hat has often been thought to be exclusively Catholic,” 
nor the body of the book itself, exhibits such an attitude as interested me in 
Dr. Patterson’s work. There is no serious critici.sin in Dr. Box’s essay, and 
little attempt to understand the grounds of those ilivergenccs from the positiem 
of St. Thomas which he has occasion U) mention. He arrejds without dis- 
cussion the “clear-cut distinction between philosophy and theology” which 
he attributes to the schoolmen in general ; a di.stinction w^hich, altliough no 
doubt (as Professor (iilson has shown) it facilitated at the time the free 
pursuit of philosophical inquiry, was, I venture to think, on the whole rather 
prejudicial than otherwise to theology, and led, almost inevitably, to the 
position of the seventeen th-century deists. Like many of those who take this 
“clear-cut distinction** as axiomatic. Dr. Box docs less than justice to the 
genius of St. Anselm. 

Dr. Box*s knowledge of the history of philosophy is not always adequate. 
He says, somew'hat oddly, that “certain mediaeval philosophers’* took a 
particular view, and then that “the schoolmen’* taught the opposite; but 
he may here perhaps have been misled by M. de Wulf, who tends, incon- 
veniently enough, to confine the term “scholastic’* to those mediaeval 
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thinkers whose conclusions conform to his canon of orthodoxy. In repeat- 
ing old complaints of the attitude of the schoolmen toward natural science, 
Dr. Box ignores recent study of the contribution of later mediaeval thought 
to the scientific movement of the sixteenth century. He has much to say 
of Kant, but his remarks do not suggest an intimate knowledge of that 
philosopher, with whose Kviiik der Urtheilskraft he shows no acquaintance, 
even when dealing with aspects of Kant's thought which cannot be rightly 
judged without reference to it. A greater familiarity with them would perhaps 
have made him less ready to call Kant's arguments "ridiculous." One might 
be inclined, again, to doubt, after reading the chapters on "Value" and "the 
Ontological Argument," whether Dr. Box has ever heard of Idato. It is 
curious — though this is. of course, but a small point — that, almost imme- 
diately after citing a very similar speculation of M. Bergson’s, he refers to 
l^cibniz's view of God's relation to the monads without any mention of 
“fulgiiration." 

On the whole, while 1 feel no doubt that the account contained in this book 
of the I'homist arguments for theism was rightly judged sufficient to entitle 
the writer to the degree as a thesis for which it was composed, the philosophical 
student of St. 'fhomas will not find it of any great assistance towards the 
understanding of his system or of its place in the history of thought. 

C. C. J. Webb. 


Science and Monism. By W. P. D. Wightman, M.Sc., Ph.D. (London: George 
Allen & L’nwin. Ltd. Pp. 416. Price 15s.) 

This is the first volume in tlu* new History of Science Librarj', edited by 
Ppjfessor Wolf. Dr. W’iglif man writes clearly, and manages to bring together 
a great mass of material over a very wide field without throwing any strain 
on his reader, skilfully using history as a means of forwarding philosophical 
analysis of conceptions. 

The bo<.ik falls into f<nir parts. In Part 1 the general history of philosophical 
iiuMiism from early Greek times up ti^ tlie second half of the nineteenth century 
is rapidly reviewcil, stress iKung laid <»n the systems of Spinoza and Leibniz, 
who between them receive about one-lialf of the space devoted to this part. 
I.>r. Wight man believes that the nifinisni of Spinoza is the pattern of all future 
inonisin, and finds value in Leibniz as completing the philosophy of Spinoza, 
t^specially in regard to the interrelations of the concepts of natural science. 

In Part II the story is taken up from the point of view of the endeavours 
mainly of physicists ami biologists from tlie seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century to bring into a single system the apparent iliversily of natural forces. 
It culminates in a chapter devoted to the monism of Haeckel, whoso failure 
l^r. Wightman iiiids illuminating. 

In Parts 111 (dealing with the data and concepts of natural science) and 
JV (dealing with monistic tendencies in the twentieth century) the writer 
endeavours to bring out the inoilern tendencies with regard to the questions 
of tlic validity of the concepts and mcthiKls of science, and of the possibility 
of bringing matter, life, and mind into a monistic scheme. In all this he finds his 
Jnain inspiration in the writings of I'rofessor Whitehead, whose work he looks 
on as having a marked similarity with that of Spinoza; but he quotes and 
most of the prominent books of to-day which deal with his topics. His 
J^k should serve as a useful guide to iuiyone anxious to get into touch with 

. "'odern literature dealing with the concepts of science from a philosophical 
point of view. L. J . Russell. 
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Books received also: — 

J. W. Dunne. An Experiment with Time (Third edition). London: Faber & 
Faber Ltd. 1934. Pp« 288. 5s. 

R. P. Phillips, D.D., M.A. Modern Thomistic Philosophy. An Explanation 
for Students. Vol. I. The Philosophy of Nature. London: Burns, Oates & 
Washboume Ltd. 1934. Pp. xiv -j- 346. gs. 

W. Bernard, Ph.D. The Philosophy of Spinoza and Brunner. New York; 

Spinoza Institute of America Inc. 1934. Fp. 239. Cloth $2.50; paper $1.50. 
J. Needham, Sc.D. A History of Embryology. Cambridge, at the University 
Press. 1934. Pp- xviii + 274. 15s. 

A. C. Pegis, Pli.D. St. Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thirtcciith 
Century. Toronto; St. Michael's College. i934* Pp- 213. $2.50. 

C. M. Campbell. Human Personality and the Environment. I^mdon and New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1934. Pp* ^ "i* 252. I2S. 6d. 

A. J. Hopkins. Alchemy: Child of Greek Philosophy. New York: Columbia 
University Press. London; Humphrey Milford. 1934. ^ + 262. 1 7s. fxl . 

S. E. Lang. The Story of Philosophy in Verse. A Handbook for Ama/eiirs. 

Toronto: The Macmillan Co. 1934. Pp- vii + 101. $2. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, D.Litt. Buddhism: Its Birth and Dispersal (ReviscMl 
edition). l.ondon: Thornton Hutterworth Ltd. 1934. ^*P- 256. 2s. ()d. 

G. H. Turnbull (Compiler). The Essence of Plotinus. Extracts frmn the Six 

Enneads and Porphyry's Life of Plotinus. Based on the translation by 
S. Mackenna. (Foreword by The Very Rev. \V. K. Inge, D.D.). New 
York and London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 19.M. 
Pp. XX + 303. $2. 50; los. 6d. 

S. C. N. Rao Sarode. You and I. A Soliloquy, or a Philosophical Monologue. 

Obtainable from the author, 8 The Mall, I.ahore. Pp. 17. 

E. Morgan, D.D. Tao the Great Luminant. Essays from Huai Nan 'Tzii. With 
Introductory Articles, Notc.s, Analy.ses. (Forcw(>rd by J. C. Fcrgusoii, 
Ph.D.). London; Kcgan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1935. Pp. xlv -j 2H7. 
10s. 

M. Ginsberg, M.A., D.Litt. Sociology. London: Thornton Butterworth J-td. 
1934 * Pp- 255- 2S. 6d. 

E. Lindsay. Losing Religion to Find It. London: J. M. Dent & Son.s. 1935- 
Pp. xii 4- 270. Gs, 

W. V. O. Quine, Ph.D. A System of Logistic. (Foreword by A. N. Whiteheail.) 
Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milfcjrd. 1934. Pp* + 204. $4.30. 20s. 

E. T. Bell. The Search for Truth. London; G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1035- 
Pp. X + 279. 7s. 6d. 

C. E. M. JoAD. Return to Philosophy. Being a Defence of Reason: an Affirmation 
of Values: and a Plea for Philosophy. London: Faber & Faber Ltd. 193.^- 
Pp. 279. 7s. 6d. 

A. Mansbridck, C.H., LL.D. John Stuart Talbot and Charles Gore. (Epilogue 
by The Archbi.shop of York.) i^ndon: J. M. Dent & Sons. i 93 . 5 - 
Pp. XV -r 90. 3s. 6d. 

H. Bergson (Trans, by R. A. Audra and C. Brereton.) The Two Sources 

of Morality and Religion. London: Macmillan & Co. 1935. Pp. yiii + 27*^- 
los. 

R. Carnap. Philosophy and Logical Syntax. (Psyclie Miniatures Scries.) 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trfibncr & Co. 1935. Pp. 100. 2S. 6d. 

H. Gigon, Ph.D. Ethics of Peace and War. (Foreword by Lord Howard 0 
Penrith.) London: Burns, Oates & Washboume Ltd. I^. xii + 68. 2s. 
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G. H. Mead. Mind, Self, and Society. From the Standpoint of a Social 
Behaviorist, (Ed., with Introduction by C. W. Morris). U.S.A.: University 
of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 1935. Pp. xxxviii 
-f 401. 22s. 6d. 

j. S. Haldane, C.H., M.D., F.R.S. The Philosophy of a Biologist. Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press. 1935. Pp. xii +155. 6s. 

N. Fialko. Passivity and Rationalization. New York: J. Lowell Pratt. 1935. 
Pp. 214. $2.50. 

F. M. Cornford. Plato's Theory of Knowledge. (The Theaetetus and the 
Sophist of Plato.) (International Library of Psychology and Philosophy.) 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1935. Pp. 336. 15s. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E., M.P. Practical Ethics. 

London: Thornton Butterworth Ltd. 1935. Pp. 256. 2s. 6d. 

Sir a. Eddington, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. New Pathways in Science. I.ondon: 

Cambridge University Press. 1935. * + 333- 6d. 

Sir W. Mitciiei.l, K.C.M.G. The Quality of Life (Annual Philosophical 
Lecture, H. Hertz Trust, 1934.) London: Humphrey Milford. 1935. 
I^. 36. 2 S. 

K. Verrier. Roberty: Le Positivisme Rnssc et la Fondation dc la Sociolvgie. 

Paris: Librairic F61ix Alcan. 1934. Pp. 233. Frs. 18. 

M. Blondel, La Pensie. Tome II. Les Risponsabilitis de la Pensie et la 
Possihiliti de son Achivement. Paris: Librairie F61ix Alcan. 1934. Pp. 558. 
Frs. 60. 

1), DRAGHicEsro. VMe et RMlaiion. Tome II. Vers ufie Nouvelle Idee dc 
Dieu. Pari.s: I-ibrairic Felix Alcan. 1934. Pp. 493-1050. Frs. 40. 

L. Lltvv-BRUHL. La Mythologic Primitive. Le Monde Mythique des Australiens 

et drs Papotis. Pari.s: Librairie Felix Alcan. 1935. + 335* 40. 

E. Descartes. Lettres sur la Morale. Correspondence avec hi Princess 
Elisabeth, Chanut ft hi Reine Christine. Texte revu et presente par J. 
Chevalier. Paris: Hoivin et Cie. I'p. xxviii -f- 333. Frs. 30. 

P. F.M R/i-FKEMiET. Pfusi'c ft Rf-crdation. Paris: Librairic Felix Alcan. 1934. 
I^]). xii -f 131. Frs. 12. 

K. Poi'pEK. Logih dcr Forschung znr lirkcnnlnisthcoric der Modernen 
S at urn: issense ha ft. Wien: J ulius Springer. 1935. Pp- vi 248. RM. 13.50. 
R. Mkiz. Die Phih'Sophophischen Stromungen dcr Gcgenn art in Grossbritannien. 
Krstcr band. Ix'ipzig: Felix Mciner. 1935. Pp. xv 4- 442. RM. 15 and 
RM. 18. 

H. Reichenbach. Ji’ahrsrhcinlichhfitslehre. Leiden: A. \V. SijtholFs 
ritgeversmaatschappij N.V. 1935. Pp. ix -j- 451. Broseb: 11.50 H.fl. 
Lcinen: 13.50 H.fl. 

F. Oresta.no. Veritd Dimostrate. Saggi di Filosofia Critica. Napoli: Roiidinella 

Alfredo. 1934. Pp- 221. L.15. 

A. CovoTTi. / Presocratici. Napoli: Rondinella Alfredo. 1934. Pp. 325. L.30. 
Opera hacienus inedita Roger i Baconi Fasc. XII. Questioncs Supra Libruin 
de Causis Nunc lYimum Kdidit Robert Steele. Collaborante, F. M. 
Delorme, O.F.M. Accedit Liber de Causis a R. Steele denuo recognitus. 
Oxford: Clarendon i^css, London: Humphrey Milford. 1935. Pp. xxiv 
104- 17s. 6d. 
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To THE Editor of Philosophy 

My Dear Editor, 

In Professor G. C. Field's review of my Platonic Legend^ in the January 
Philosophy, there appears, as the first of his illustrations of "l^fessor Fite's 
methods,*’ the following: 

He is determined not to admit that I’lato in the Pcpublic really contemplated 
the possibility of any one born in the industrial class being promoted tti the ranks 
of the guardians, or vice versa. Though it is clearly asserted in the myth of the 
gold, silver, iron, and brass races, he argues that that, being a myth, is obviously 
not meant to be true. 

Permit me then to state the facts. All that I have to say about this “parable of 
the metals” is contained within a single .section (§ 3) of three pages. Nowhere is it 
even suggested that because Plato puts his meaning into the form of a plea.sant 
tale, the tale is intended to deceive. What I do say — .say very idainly, and not merely 
“argue** — is that Plato himself tells us that the talc is intended to deceive — aiul 
this I say in the following |)assagc on page 29, which the reviewer has ignored : 

This “parable of the metals,” as jowett calls it, is very commonly cited as 
conclusive evidence that the underlying motive of the Ucptiblic is demoeran«- 
justice. Plato himself is careful to inform us (41.1b), in tones frankly cynical, that 
it is only one of his many piou.s lies, pious fictions, “opixuiunc falsehoods” 
{mechang tdn pseitddn en deonti gignomendn) [the passage should inchidi' a sl-loikI 
tdn sStex psetiddn'] — the opportune fal.seho<Hl being defined by Prolcsscjr Shon y in 
a footnote to his tran.slation as an “ingfmious device employi'd by a superior 
intelligence to circumvent necessity or play providence with tlu? vulgar.” 

Warner Pith. 

Princeton, N.J., 

U.S.A. 

February 9, 1935. 


REPLY 

My Dear Editor, 

I am far from clear what Professor Fite’s c.\act grounds of ci>inplninl arc. 
I have re-read the relevant passages in his lxK)k and iny own revic-w, and 1 cannot 
see that I have mi.sreprcscntcd his argument in any iin})ortant respect. Of course, 
a summary cannot be the same thing as the full text, but i could hardly be e.\ixctc<l 
to quote several pages of the book in a revieur. 

I cannot see that f’rofc.s.sor Fite’s present letter strengthens his jxjsitioii in any 
way. His statement that ”Idato himself tells us that the tale is intendeil to deceive" 
seems to me a mo.st misleading half-truth. 1 .should have thouglit it fairly obvious 
that here, as elsewhere in his u.sc of myth, PLito regarded tlic literal <letails as fiction 
but the general principles of conduct that they suggested as abssolutely true. 11 lkcr« 
is even a possibility of this view being right, it is plain that it is absolutely 
unwarranted to infer from Plato’s general description of the myth as untrue lliat 
he meant to deceive people on the specific point of the possibility of promotion 
from one cla.ss to another. 

G. C. Field. 

University of Bristol, 

February 28 , 1935 . 
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To THE Editor of Philosophy 

My Dear Editor, 

1x1 the January number of Philosophy there appears a review of llaserot's 
Essays by L. Susan Stebbing. We wish to take exception to this review on particular 
and general grounds. Irrespective of the fact that Hascrot's book may or may not 
be an important contribution to philosophy (although we believe it is), we think 
that nothing is gained and a good deal lost by the kind of carping criticism which 
singles out subsidiary points and deliberately overlooks the main argument. Professor 
Stebbing criticizes some of the terms in which Mr. Haserot expresses his philosophy, 
but of the philosophy itself she says nothing. Implicit in this review is the affectation 
of a lack of comprehension, which is at once supercilious and pedantic. Surely 
professor Stebbing knows the meaning of the term “reference." If such terms must 
all be exactly defined, there would be an infinite regress of definition. 

The important point at issue, however, is not this particular review but the 
unfortunately common practice of jia-ssing over intention and criticizing execution. 
Jf fxccution must be technically perfect before intention can be understood, then 
there never would be any lasting philosophy. The writings of Plato, .\ristotle, Kant, 
Ifegel, Loi’ke. ei al., contain many undefined terms, contradictions, and vagaries; 
vet the imixirtance of their work has succeeded in transcending these peccancies. 
I nforliinately for the readers of Philosophy who have not seen Mr. Hascrot’s book, 
they will be unable to form any judgment about the work as a whole because from 
Professor Stebbing *s review they will have learned nothing of it. 

Very truly yours, 

James Feibleman. 
Julius W. Friend. 

3115 Baron NE Street, 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 

January zS, 1935. 


REPLY 

My Dear Editor, 

Thank you for sending iik* the letter of Mr. I'eibleman and Mr. Friend 
conctTiiing my review of Mr. Haserot’s Essays on the Logic of Being. 

It is well that reviewers sli«)uid sometimes themselves be reviewed in order to 
u'lriit the not iinromnioii inisappn'himsion that a person, by the mere fact 
of iHeoining a n'viewer, is an inf.illible guide to the merits or demerits of the 
biji)k reviewed. Mr. i'eibleman and .Mr. Friend wish to make both a general and a 
IMrtii-ular complaint about my review of Mr. Hasi rot's Injok. With regard to the 
^(ni r.d (omplaint, I agree that 'carping criticism’ is not helpful, but 1 cannot 
.iilimt that my ciiiici>m was carping nor that I singled out 'subsidiary* points’ or 
overli)ok(Ml tin- main arguim nt. I ImM .strongly that the first duty of a reviewer is 
t'l rive tlie readers suliiciont indicatum of what the book is alx)iit to enable them to 
(Wulc whether or not the Ixxik is likely to lx* of interest to them. To do this ought 
not to bi- beyond the ciiiiijH-teiice of anyone who undertakes the review. I submit 
llial both in what I said aiul from the quotations 1 gave 1 provided ample, indication 
as to what the reader might exix*cl from Mr. Haseroi's lxx>k. When, however, the 
reviiwer passj-s an evaluation of the book’s merits, the comments made must 
result fnun a piT-sonal standix^int. Hence it is imixirtaiit to bear in mind the 
f‘'dliliiliiy of the reviewer. 

1 eaine to the reading of Mr. Haseroi's book with great enthusiasm. I happen to 
niiuh interested in the theory of communication, and 1 was eager to learn what 
1 Could. I w.is di.sapixunbxl. Mr. Feibloman and Mr. Fritmd are mistaken in 
‘dtriliiiiinjr to me an 'affectation of a lack of comprehension.' The remarks immedi- 
■‘h-ly hdlowiiig this charge suggest that they have not at all understood what 1 tried 
1 must admit that I am not at all clear when I myself use the word "reference” 
in the context "the reference of language." In my review I stressed the difficulty of 
Riving a clear necoiint of fcfnnti'e’. 1 meant ex.ictly what I said. It was surely 
rcasonahle. to complain of Mr. Ilasi'rofs failure even to six* that there was a difficulty 
^ ailurc sliared by Mr. I'eiblcinan and Mr. Friend. Hut in Mr. Hascrot's case tins 
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failure is serious, seeing that his account of truth depends upon meaning, and his 
account of meaning depends upon the notion of reference. 1 gave quotations to show 
that this is so, and I must ask the reader to consult my review on this point. 

1 do not think that a book is worthless unless it is “technically perfect," and 
I hope that I shall continue to learn from 'the writings of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
Hegel, Locke, et al.* I am surprised that anything in my review should have given 
an impression to the contrary. 

I am. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. Susan Stbbbing. 

Bedford College, 

February sS, 1933. 
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THE PRESENT NEED OF A PHILOSOPHY 

(Letter to the Editor) 


My Dear Editor, 

Tlu' intoR-st which tliis subject has aroused, and the high and 
vivid quality of the letters which it has evoked show how difficult 
it is for philosophers to eradicate from their minds the, traditional 
notion that philosophy ought to lx* of some use, that it ought some- 
how to apply. In spite of the admonitions of the logical positivists 
who, proclaiming that the business of philosophy is the clarification 
of thought, insist that it can throw no light upon the nature of things, 
and receive with a shocked horror the suggestion that it can assist 
in the business of living, in spite of the concentration of our fas- 
cinated attention upon the surgical operation which the philosophical 
analysts are pi'rforming upon common-sense .sentences, many of 
us still, it .seems, nourish somewhere at the back of our philosophical 
consciousnesses the presumption that philosophy, too, should 
make its contribution to the understanding and appeasement of 
our times, and that, with the world going from bad to worse, a 
clear duly falls upon contemixirary philosophers to show what that 
contribution is. The facts that there is no more agreement among 
us as to its nature than there .is upon any other philosophical issue, 
and that the mere avowal of a practical obligation which philosophy 
l‘Tys mxin its students convoys in the presi'nt rarefied atmosphere 
of logical abstraction a suggestion of indefinable but, nevertheless, 
quite unmistakable crudity, do not, it seems, avail to rid us of the 
uncomfortable presumption that the times are crooked and tliat it 
incumbent upon philosophy to do something towards their 

straightening. 

I think that we are right to entertain this presumption and do 
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well to allow ourselves to be made uncomfortable by it. Unless T 
thought that philosophy had some contribution to make to the 
answering of such questions as “What sort of universe is this in 
which we are living?" and “How ought we to live in it?” I, for one, 
should have no interest in philosophy. I believe that many pliilo- 
sophers are in similar case. In spite of the scantiness of the light 
which philosophy has hitherto succeeded in throwing upon the 
mystery of human existence, in spite of the mcagrcncss of the rules 
which it has succeeded in drawing up for the right conduct of life, 
we arc, we feel convinced, not knocking at a door irrevocably closed 
w'hen, in difficult times such as the present, we look to it for leading 
and guidance. It is in this conviction that I venture to make the 
two following observations. 

First, as regards non-philosophers! 1 believe that the distin- 
guishing characteristic of ixiople to-day is their lack of a sense of 
values, a lack by wiiich they arc manifestly incommofled. Kelativism 
and subjectivism are in the air. They are the distinctive acids of 
modern thought, and tlie}- have ••aten into the structure of values 
in which most men have tra<litionally believed with such effect 
that by many the conclusion that no one? thing is better or truer 
or more beautiful than another is taken for granted. 'Oie charac- 
teristic assertion of the modern world is that the human mind does 
not recognize \'alne; it manufactures it, dignifying its own likes and 
dislikes with objectiv*,* worth aiul projecting its tastes upon the 
empty canvas of a valueless universe. Tilings, then, arc not approved 
because they arc good ; they are gootl because they are approved. 

There are, I think, two main nrasons for this current attitude. 
The first is the domination of the thought of the generation whhJi 
has just reached maturity by an instinctive .M.iterialism. .Most of us 
have grown up in an age whose concepts have bei-n formed, alnio.st 
automatically as it were, by physical science. Now' for physical 
science the criterion of reality is visibility and tangibility. The 
sort of thing that is real is, we instinctively assume, the sort of thing 
we can see and touch. Hc’iice values, whicli cannot be seen or 
touched, ti-nd to be dismissi'd as figments of a human mind, wliich 
is itself only a camouflaged version of the human brain. Thus two 
apples are real because they can be touched, but the number two is 
not; pictures arc beautiful liccausc tlu-y can lie seen, but there is 
no value. Beauty. If .Materi.dism dominates the unconscious back- 
ground of the mind of this generation, Kelativism occupies its foa*- 
ground. The god of the intelligent young is Aldous Hinxley-j* 
friend, who recently conducted an unofficial census of the liooks in 
the rooms of a numiH.-r of undergrailuates, found that the novels 
and essays of Aldous Hu.xley were the highest common 
contcmjxirary undergraduate taste — and Ilu.xley has .said: i 
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similar conjuring trick . . . draws the Good and the Beautiful out of 
the seething hotchpotch of diverse human tastes and sensibilities 
and interests, deduces Justice from our actual inequalities, and 
absolute Truth from the necessary . . . relativities of daily life. It is 
by an exactly similar process that children invent imaginary play- 
things to amuse their solitudes, and transform a dull, uninteresting 
piece of wood into a horse, a ship, a railway train — ^what you will.” 
The conclusion of this line of thought is obvious; Huxley shall state 
it for us: "No psychological experience is ‘truer,’ so far as we are 
concerned, than any other. . . . Science is no ‘truer’ than common 
sense or lunacy, than art or religion. . . . For, even if one should 
correspond more closely to things in themselves as perceived by some 
hypothetical non-human being, it would be impossible for us to 
discover which it was.” 

Now all this is very disturbing to the mind. It means, for one thing, 
that there is no standard of value except the satisfaction of one’s 
tastes; and it means also tliat of one’s tastes no one is more worth 
while than another. As I writcf, there comes into my mind the picture 
of a Greats .student with headphones over his ears reading Kant. 

I asked him wliat he was listening to, improbably suspecting a 
B.B.C. commentary on Kant. He said that he was listening to jazz 
music relayed by a dance band. I asked him whether the one activity 
did not interfere with the other, the jazz with the Kant, and sug- 
gested that he was putting the higher at the mercy of the lower. 
He replied that the words “higher” and "lower” were meaningless, 
since no one activity cotdd be "higher” than another. The only 
relevant question was whether it produced more satisfaction. He 
had not, he said, as yet had enough experience to tell whether 
philosophy was more or less productive of satisfaction tlian jazz; 
he was engaged in trying to find out. 

A real figure, but allegorical, 1 trust, rather than typical! For the 
practical consequences of value repudialioit are only too often 
unfortunate. In the sphere of conduct, men and women are left to 
make up their minds on merits in regard to every difficult decision 
and every moral issue with no standard Ih-voiuI their own estimate 
of the respective pleitsun's likely to attend alternative courses of 
action to guide them. In the sphere of Ixdief, they arc left with a 
universe which contains nothing but the physical facts which science 
investigates and the minds which psychology explores. Such a 
universe provides the basis neither for a code nor for a creed. 
Now most people, es|H*ci;dly young jH'ople, have a need to 
believe, and are unable for long to tolerate an agnosticism which 
offers no legitimate basis for their moral aspirations, puts their 
ideals into cold storage and consigns their spiritual natures to a 
condition of suspended animation. A vacuum is abhorrent no less 
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in thought than in Nature. Is it matter for surprise that dictators 
rush in where philosophers fear to tread, offer as a substitute for 
morality the generation enthusiasm and supply the place of 
rational belief by converting conjectures into dogmas? 

"The Present Need of a Philosophy” is, therefore, a need to 
re-establish the objectivity of values. In a sense, no doubt, this is 
also the task of religion. But, while the recipe for producing religious 
faith is not known, or, if it was once known, has been forgotten, the 
objective character of value can, I believe, be rationally demonstrated. 
It is, 1 conceive, the business of philosophers who share this belief 
to give a helping hand to a generation which, so far as its beliefs arc 
concerned, has lost its way in a maze of conflicting tlicorics, and 
so far as concerns its conduct, is left rudderless in the sea of its 
conflicting desires, by continuously applying their dialectical skill 
to the task of demonstration. 

Secondly, for those of us who follow philosophy as a means of 
livelihood or a pursuit of leisure, there is a special service which, 
as I believe, philosophy may perform in relation to the needs and 
stresses of our times. It is, I believe, a fact that many of those who 
are normally engaged in research or creative work find it difficult 
to-day to pursue their ordinary avocations. Nor are their dilficultics 
merely economic. Over many of the sensitive-minded men and women 
of tliis generation hangs the menace of a great fear; the fear of the 
destruction by war of such civilization as we have achieved. Becatise 
of it their minds are unable to escape from their preocctipations of 
the political scene. Even if their prc*occupation cannot prevent or 
delay for the fraction of a second the catastrophe, they cannot 
withdraw their fascinated gaze from the spectacle of its slow 
approach. Physics and psycho-analysis, literature ami art, the novel 
of the year, the latest e.xperimeiit in poetry. So-and-so’s “show" of 
paintings, such and such a performance of a symphony, these, 
W’hich used to be the main staples of conversation in circles which 
in the long run form the taste and .set the standards of the com- 
munity, are now neglected for discussions of rearmament and 


dictatorship. 

And, inevitably, first-rate literary and artistic production falters 
or ceases altogether. How can a man think, let alone dream, when 
the hills and valleys are filled with the echoes of marching feet? 
How can be command the serenity to conwive or the patience to 
create beautiful things, when he contemplates the prospect of 
those whom he loves lieing slowly asphyxiated by gas and the fruits 
of his effort being scattered with the ashes of the civilization whi<A 
gave it birth? The creative artist demands a quiet background, i 
he is to produce his best work; he also requires an audience whe^ 
release from the more primitive preoccupations of the soldier, » 
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savage, and the g^ster, enables them to turn their attention to the 
products of the spirit. He demands, in fact, a civilized environment, 
alert, interested, reasonably secure. Under the stresses and fears 
of our time such an environment is fast vanishing from the Europe 
of to-day, and, as a result, the interest of civilized people in the art 
and literature of their times shows a corresponding decline. 

But, while men can no longer create, while they find it hard 
even to appreciate with serene minds, they can still pursue philo- 
sophy. Ever since Socrates philosophized on the threshold of death, 
philosophy has solaced men in times of misfortune. In philosophy 
men who are agitated can find peace, men who are wretched 
resignation, men who are afraid courage. The charge against philo- 
sophy that it makes us absent-minded is not wholly to be deplored. 
For to withdraw the mind from the things of this world is not in 
itself a good or an evil. It is an evil, if the things from which we 
are withdrawn are mainly good, a good if they are mainly evil. 

Sincerely, 

C. E. M. JOAD. 

4, East Heath Road, 

Hampstead. 

May 1935. 
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THE DUALISM OF MIND AND MATTER 

Professor JOHN MACMURRAY 

One of the most deeply engrained habits of the modem world i$ 
the habit of thinking in terms of a contrast, and indeed of an 
opposition, between something we call Mind and something wc 
call Matter. This habit is obviously not confined to philosophy. 
It is built into the stmeture of our languages and of our ways of 
behaviour. It conditions our religious and moral attitudes, as well 
as our reflective thought in science and pliilosophy. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that much of modem European Philosophy 
has consisted in an effort to overcome the dualism to which this 
habit gives rise when we try to clarify and systematize our know- 
ledge of Rcalitj’. This essay on the subject is an essay in scepticism. 
It will tend to the conclusion that the dualist ic habit of thought 
is a bad habit; that it is, in fact, the formulation of an illusion. 
It does not attempt to prove this. It only asks a question, and seeks 
to e.xamine such answers as seem likely to lx“ given, 'fhe question 
is this: “What rational justification is there for accepting the dualism 
of Mind and Matter as a nuiaphysical hyjwthesis which deserws 
consideration?” If the habit of contrasting .Mind and .Matter is a had 
habit, it will, of course, require a psychological e.xplanation, and the 
attempt to c.xplain it will be a study in the pathology of the modern 
consciousness. But it will have no reason, and if the attempt to 
discover a rea.son for it proves fruitless, that will in itself strongly 
suggest that the subject is one for psychological rather than for 
logical investigation. When a philosophical position commiinds wide 
acceptance and universal attention, and yet cannot be shown to 
have any rational justification, it is almost certain that it has a 
deep-seated source of an irrational kind. There can be no reason 
for believing an illusion, but there must l)e a reason why it is 
actually believed. 

Of the philosophical works which have? been published in recent 
years none has impressed m<* mon; than Professor Lovtjoy’s book 
called The Revolt Against Dualism. It is an elaborate and systematic 
examination of the dualistic motif in modern philosophy from 
Descartes to the prc.sent time. Whatever may lx; thought of the 
particular analysis which Profes.sor Lovejoy gives, he at least 
succeeds in revealing that the problem of duali.sm lies at the biws 
of all modern philosophy, and that all modern philo.sophics are 
efforts to overcome the dualism. Professor Lovejoy's conclusion 
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is that none of these attempts (though some of the more recent 
ones, which rest upon the Theory of Relativity, arc very subtle) 
have succeeded in escaping the dualism, and that, therefore, we 
must give up the revolt and accept dualism as inevitable. I mention 
this conclusion not in order to discuss its validity but in order to 
quite clear the question which I am asking. It is not Ih-ofcssor 
I/)vejoy’s question, though it is very difficult to avoid confusing 
the two. I am willing to grant that all modern philo.sophy is dualistic 
and that all the attempts to overcome this dualism have failed. 
But I should give a very different account of the reasons for the 
failure. I should maintain that any philosophy which starts by con- 
trasting Mind and Matter must necc'ssarily fail to resolve the dualism 
which its starting-point involves. I ask, therefore, why any philo- 
sophy should start from this contrast. Is there any real necessity 
for thinking in teims of a dualism between Mind and Matter? 

It may seem strange at first sight to say that the dualism of 
Mind and Matter is characteristic of all modern philosophy. With 
the qualified exception of the philosophy of Descartes, all the 
outstanding philosophical systems of modern times have been either 
monistic or pluralistic. Bi-rkeley’s philo.<ophy, with its thorough- 
going deniid of matter, is certainly not dualistic. It holds that the 
only reality is mind and its activities, so that everything is mental. 
But I had no intention to deny that most modern philosophical 
systems are monistic in tht;ir conchision as well as in their intention. 
What I wished to assert was that these monisms are all in terms 
of the dualism of Mind and Matter. They start from the hypothesis 
of a prima facie contrast lx‘twi-en the mental and the materkd, and 
reach their conclusion by unifying, in .«ome way or other, the two 
sides of the dualism which they take as prima facie given. These 
philosophies could never arise c.xcept on the Ixisis of dualism. 
The dualism forms the primary hypothesis which they set out 
to examine. They discovi r, by critical analysis, that this dualism 
raises insuperable difficulties which forct? them to attempt its 
resolution. The final denial of dualism is still the result of thinking 
in terms of dualism. Berkeley’s philosophy, for example, is obviously 
founded, in this .sense, on the dualism of Mind ami .Matter. Without 
that distinction it couUl netvr get started. Ikrkeliy Ix-gins by 
examining the idea of a two-substance world and g<vs on to show 
that all the things which we usually put in tin- basket lalxdled 
"Material Substance" should really be put iu the basket lalxdled 
"Mental Substance.” In the structure of his thought there are still 
two cla.sscs, mental and material. But one of the classes turns out 
to be a null class. All the actu:U things in the world go into the 
mental class. When BtTkeley says that everything is idea, the 
meaning of his statement dejx'nds ujwn the contrast that we draw 
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bctu'cen ideas, which are mental, and things, which arc material. 
If Berkeley and his readers were not equally thinking in terms of 
a significant distinction between mind and matter, Berkeley’s 
conclusion would itself carry no meaning at all. Thus apart from 
the dualistic habit of thought Berkeley's philosophy would never 
have come into existence, and could not be understood if it had. 
The same is tnic of all the classical modern philosophies. Even in 
their rejection of dualism they depend upon duiilistic thinking. 
My question is this: “Is there any rational justification for thinking 
dualistically?” 

Our question, then, is not whether Reality is ultimately dyalistic, 
but whether there is a priina fade case for suggesting that it may 
be; whether, that is to say, our common knowledge of the world 
suggests that a systematic attempt to understand it might naturally 
start by distinguishing two classes of things which seem at first 
sight to have nothing in common. Further investigation might 
then either confirm the dualism and so reach a dualistic conclusion 
or it might discover a way of resolving the dualism. But neither 
of these types of conclusion would arise unless there was a frima 
fade case for starting with a dualistic classification. Now a duali.sm, 
in the philo.sophical sense, is a metaphysical classification, a schema 
for dividing everything without o.xception into two sorts of thing.s 
that have nothing in common, and which, therefore, e.xcludc one 
another in their es.sential nature. If we consider that Reality may 
possibly be dualistic, we are considering the possibility that every- 
thing in Reality is either of one kind or of another, and that these 
two kinds have nothing in common and must be defined as mutually 
e.xclusive. If, for example, the dualism we are con-sidering is the 
Mind-Matter dualism, then we are considering tlu; possibility that 
everything in the Universe is either mental or material, and that 
nothing is both. We are considering tluit what(;ver is mental has 
none of the characteristics that belong to material things, and that 
nothing that is material possesses any of the characteristics that 
belong to mental things. A metaphysical dualism is, thus, both 
ultimate and absolute. 

The history of modern philosophy shows that there is a deeply- 
rooted tendency in our minds to chissify the constituents of Reality 
in this way. It also shows that such a dualistic classification raises 
great difficulties for the philosopher. It may be, of course, that 
no philosoph(;r has yet hit upon the way to .surmount those diffi- 
culties, and that we ought to go on making the attempt in the 
hope that wx* may finally be successful. But it may also be that 
the difficulties arc of our own making, and that they re^y arise 
from the fact that the dualistic classification is merely an irrational 
tendency which we should attempt to overcome. It is between 
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these two possibilities that we have to make our choice. That is 
why it is necessary to ask what arc the prima facie grounds for 
starting out with the hypothesis that Reality divides without 
remainder into what is mental and what is material. 

Let us first appeal directly to common sense, that is to say, to 
our ordinary unphilosophical outlook upon the world. The question 
that we shall then ask ourselves is: “What kinds of things are there 
in the world as we know it which seem to be fundamentally dif- 
ferent?” And the answer to that question would provide us with 
a natural prima facie classification of Reality. We shall begin (shall 
we not?) by distinguishing animate from inanimate things. This 
difference between things that are alive and things that are not 
alive is prima facie the obvious one. Whether it is ultimate or not 
is a different question, but not one with which we are now con- 
cerned. We shall then distinguish human beings, like ourselves, 
from both these classes. The main difficulty that we are likely to 
find will be in deciding whether to distinguish plant life from animal 
life. But on the whole we shall decide that this is really a sub- 
division of the class of animate but non-human things. It might 
l)e jx)ssible to argue for a different natural classification, but hardly 
without sophistication. The division of the contents of the world 
into inorganic, organic, and personal seems at least to be a universal 
one and to correspond to what we can discover about the dcvelop- 
nient of the human being in childhood. One thing is quite certain. 
We should never dream of dividing the things that we know into 
material things and mental things. It requires, at least, a high 
degree; of sophisticate'd reflection to arrive at that classification. 
It is obvioii.sly not a natural classification of the contents of the 
world in comparison with the division into inanimate, animate, 
and rational or personal. This brings to light the first prima facie 
difficulty of the .Mind-Matter dualism. It is difficult to find in it 
any place for living things that have no minds. If the world consists 
c.xclusively of numtal things and material things, where do cabbages 
come in ? 

There is one quite simple consideration that reinforces this natural 
threefold classification against the dualism of Mind and Matter. 
Suppose that in spite of its unnaturalness, there is some deeper 
reason for classifying real things as either material or mental. 
We should expi'ct that the systematic edfort to investigate the 
nature of the world would result in the development of two separate 
lines of inquiry. We should e.xpect to find the results of the inves- 
tigation grouping themselves into two sciences or two groups of 
sciences, one having material things as its field of research and the 
other mental things. We should ex^n'ct to find a set of physical 
sciences concerned with the investigation of matter and a set of 
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psychological sciences concerned with the investigation of mind. 
Actually this was the expectation entertained by philosophers and 
scientists at the beginning of the scientific period under the influence 
of the dualistic habit of thought. Persistent efforts were made to 
develop two sciences concerned respectively with Mind and Matter. 
But the attempt has proved unavailing. The necessities of scientific 
development have forced another classification upon us, in spite 
of our prejudice in favour of dualism. Wc find ourselves with a set 
of physical sciences which are concerned with material phenomena. 
We find a set of sciences dealing with the phenomena of life, quite 
distinct from the physical sciences, but not concerned with mind 
at all. Finally, we find a special set of sciences, still rather unsure 
of themselves, which are concerned with psychological phenomena. 
In other words, the development of science reflects the natural 
threefold classification of reality and not the dualistic one, in spile 
of the fact that the dualistic tendency has exercised a continuous 
pressure upon the development of scientific investigation. 

At first sight wc might he inclined to draw the conclusion that 
the dualism of Mind and Matter was not exhaustive, and that what 
is required is the introduction of a third division into the classi- 
fication. Instead of the twofold division into MattiT and Mind, we 
might adopt a threefold division into Mind, Life, and Matter. 
Then we should look upon ])hysical scu^nci! as the si ience of Matter. 
Biological science as tht‘ science of Life, and Psychological science 
as the science of Mind. To do this would be to miss the point. 
Biologj’ is not the science of Lif(‘, and I^vchology is not the science 
of Mind in the sense that Plnsics is the science of Matter. Biology 
does not study Life in distinction from MattiT. It studies tlie 
behaviour of living things, and living things an' certainly material 
objects in some sense. Indet.-d, many biologists are of the ojnnion 
(wrongly, I believe), that as time gcies on the biological sciences 
will become a six^cial branch of physical scienci*. As for Psychology, 
it is a commonplace of its liistory that it failed c'ompletely to develoj) 
so long as it was conceived as a science of Mind and that it has 
only achieved its recent (pialified succ<*sses by deliberately aban- 
doning this attempt and i)ecoming a science of thi^ behaviour of 
conscious beings and in particular of human beings. 1*he importance 
of tliis lies in the fact that whatevi r a human being in the psycho- 
logical sense may be, he is certainly not a mental constituent of 
Reality. In some sense he; is just as much a material object as a 
brick or a penny whistle. Thus the appeal to common sen.se draws 
blank. The natural outlook upon the world provides us with no 
prima facie ground for cla.ssifying the constituents of reality into 
mental and material. Indeed, it suggests a different classification 
which is incompatible with the dualism. 
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I imagine that anyone who is at all familiar with modern philosophy 
might be inclined to retort that everyone knows that the grounds 
for the Mind-Matter dualism arise in another field altogether, and 
that I have been deliberately wasting time. Before turning to con- 
sider the field in which the ground for the dualism is supposed to 
lie, I should like to justify my appeal to common sense. If the 
dualism of Mind and Matter is to have a real prima facie basis, 
the field which we have lx?cn considering is the field in which it 
ought to arise. If it does not arise naturally from the straightforward 
attempt to classify the kinds of things — the specifically different 
natures — to be found in the world, then that is in itself evidence 
that there is something wrong with it. For any metaphysical dualism 
offers itself as a classification, exhaustive and ultimate of the con- 
stituents of Reality. If experience shows that it is not possible 
to organize the detailed investigation of Reality on the basis of this 
classification, that is strong empirical evidence that the classification 
is a bad one. Philosophy, like any other systematic inquiry, must 
start with a classification; and since there is no other way of making 
a preliminary classification than by an appeal to the obvious and 
noticeable distinctions in the? field of study, philosophy ought to 
start from thi* natural classification which common sense provides, 
especially when that (dassification is reinforced by the grouping of 
the sciences which are concerned with the investigation of special 
parts of the .same general fudd. Indeed, the field to which we must 
now turn and in which the supposed grounds for the dualism are 
to be found, is itself the i)roduct of the dualistic tendency and 
pn siiiiposes it. 

The centre of this fndd is detirmimd by the ix'rfectly natural 
and legitimate question, "What am I?" I'or some reason or other, 
traditional philosophy dens not like to ask this question in its 
natural form. It prefiTs to ask, "What is the Self?’* This is not, in 
fact, lh(f same (piestioii. It is (juile pos>ibly a meaningless question. 
It is quite certain that I exi>l. that then* is me. It is equally certain 
I submit, that tlu re is you. But is tln-re such a thing at all as the 
Setp If there is, it must l)i‘ something which is as much me as it 
is you, and therefore, I should have thought, it can Ix' neither you 
nor me. So I prefer to stick to the natural question, "What am 1?” 
Of cour.se it is mainly in connexion with tlu* Theory of Knowledge 
that the suggestion of the dualism of Miiul and Matter has arisen. 
B'lt that question is really only a part of the wicU r question, "What 
I?” and it is worth our while to consider the wider question 
first Ixdorc coming to that asjx'ct of it which is concerned with 
otir knowledge. l\Thap.s we can agree in general that tlu* idea of 

i*‘uisni only ari.ses when we considiT our own nature. When we 
^ontra.st Mind and Matter, we are primarily thinking about certain 
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characteristics which belong to ourselves and to beings like our- 
selves, and which wc are inclined to deny to other things in the 
world, even to animals. Thus it is only in reference to persons that 
the dualism arises at all, and persons form a relatively small class 
of objects in the world as we know it. That in itself suggests that 
the dualism is not really a metaphysical one but rather a personal 
one. It is a distinction within one of the natural classes into whicli 
common sense divides the constituents of Reality. But let us put 
this aside, and ask ourselves what it is about persons that suggests 
a dualism of Mind and Matter? In the first place, they are material 
objects, at least they have all the characteristics whicli we usually 
associate with material objects. They have size and shape and weight 
and so forth. Incidentally, wc should notice that they have all the 
characteristics of animate things as well. They grow and tla^y 
reproduce their species. Even within the sjx^cial class of persons 
our natural threefold classification insists on reappearing. But they 
have certain special characteristics which set them in a class apart. 
They have special ways of behaviour which do not seem to l)c 
covered by our ordinary <‘onceptions of what material obji'cts or 
living creatures are. We need not trouble oursilves at the nionK nt 
to define or even to enumerate these sixcial characterislics. \V(‘ 
need only notice that people cannot be imdiTstood or investigated 
in the same way and through the same conceptions as material 
objects or even as living organisms, without leaving out souk thing 
that is of the essence of their nature. Or, to j)ul it inon* sini])ly 
and more fundamentally, we cannot deal with people in the way 
in which wc can deal with oth(*r things, without fru.strating oiir 
own efforts and failing in our inte ntions. But in all this there i.^ 
no suggestion of a dualism of Mind and Matter. 

Indeed, tlu* dualism would never suggest itself but for one fad. 
that we ourselves, who are carrying on tlu* investigation, Iwloiig 
to this class of tilings, and that our krumledgt* of ourseIv« s is very 
different from our knowledge of other people like ourselves. I know* 
myself from inside, as it were, while I know other pi'ople only from 
outside. I know myself as a set of activities and energies to whicli 
I give the general name of consciousni'ss. But 1 also know myself 
from outside in the samc^ way as I know you, though not so wt*ll. 
It is worth while to rem<-inber that our exIiTiial knowledge of our- 
selves is not so complete or satisfactory as our (.‘.xternal knowledge 
of other people. But thenr is enough of it, perhaps, to enable it to 
act as a kind of middle term betweim our knowU*dge of ourselves 
and of them. It suggests to us that other jxojile know thomsehes 
as we know ourselvtrs, from inside, and that they know us as wt 
know them, from outside. I do not wish to endorse this as an accoun 
of how wc come to know other prisons as persons, but it is certain > 
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a natural account and true so far as it goes. It indicates, however, 
how we come to think of ourselves in a dual way, as known from 
outside and from inside, or to put it in tcirms of the dualism, from 
the mental side and from the material side. Here, then, for 
the first time we come across a fact that seems to suggest a dualism 
between Mind and Matter so far as persons arc concerned. It is 
not, I believe, the real root of the dualistic illusion, because the 
formulativ i of it as a distinction between mental and material 
aspects, presupposes that we have already adopted the Mind-Matter 
dualism as a basis of our classification. But we may let that pass 
for the moment. 

Now, if we .admit that this .suggests a duali.‘im, we must notice 
that it is not the metaphysical dualism of' Mind and Matter. It 
could only lead us to credit the class of things that we call persons 
with a dual nature. At most it would suggest that persons consist 
of a body .and a mind, and that these two constituents, as we 
experience them, are radically different and mutually exclusive. 
It may b<? p.^ychologically natural to read this dualism into the 
nature of Reality as a whole. To do .so would be a form of 
anthropomorphism, for it would consist in projecting what we take 
to be a characteristic of human beings into the field of objective 
Rcalit}’. The tendency to anthropomorphism, however, does not 
constitute a good reason for accepting the dualism of Mind and 
Matter as a metaphysical classification. 

But is there any ground for thinking that the double way in 
which wo are aware of our.selves .suggests a dualism of mind and 
body as the proper analysis of per.'ions? It arises only for each of 
us in one particular cas(‘, our own. If we were to forget oiir.'selves 
and to think only of our experience of other people, we should 
ronclude. that they were living beings with certain special peculiari- 
ties of behaviour. TIuto would he no prima facie suggi'stion that 
what we know when we know another jXT.^on is some combination 
of a body and a mind. In other wonls, unless we had already 
accepted the dualistic classification of persons, we should never u.<e 
it to interpret our experience of other pTsons. Tlie dualism of 
body and mind could only arise through a reflection upon the two 
'vays in which I am aware of myself, through external piTception 
and through introspection. In this case, it is suggesti-d that we are 
aviarc of our bodies in external iXTCc'ption and of our minds in 

introsi)oction. 

But are we? Let us examine the inference that is involved. The 
premiss which we take from our exjvrience is the ])roposition. “I 
^now myself both from outside and from insiile.'* 'Fhe conclusion 
at I know my mind and I know my iHuly. ” It is surely 
^po.ssiblc to infor the second from the first. The first implies that 
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one and the same entity is known in two different ways. The second 
implies that two different entities arc known in one and the same 
way. The transition is obviously illogical. If introspection is myself 
knowing a mind, and the external perception is mysdf knowing 
a body, then I can be neither the body nor the mind, nor a fortiori 
the two together. If I can properly say that I have a body and also 
that I have a mind, what is it that has them? If I am a mind, then 
that mind might perhaps have a body; and if I am a body then 
possibly that body might have a mind. But I cannot both be a 
body and have a body, nor can I be a mind and have a mind. 
Surely if it is true that I know my.self in two distinct ways — and 
that seems incontrovertible — then I cannot consist of a mind and 
a body which arc mutually o.xclusive. I can properly generalize 
my e.xpericncc by saying that it is a characteristic of persons that 
that have the capacity of knowing themselves in two different ways. 
To introduce a Mind-Body dualism is to deny this, 'riierefore, liiis 
fact provides no logical grounds even for a dualism of mind and 
body. 

I should like, in this connexion, to draw your attention to a 
fundamental difference between the dualism of mind and body 
and the dualism of Mind and Matter. Wlion we distinguish between 
our minds and our bodies, we are thinking of our bodies not as 
material objects but as animal organisms. are contrasting our 
rational with our animal nature. By body in this antithesis, we 
do not mean what the physicist means when he says "all 
bodies gravitate,” but wh< n we us<' the .Mind-.Matter dualism tliis 
is precisely what we mean by "matter.” 'rims if we came to the 
conclusion that the .Mind-Body dualism was a proptT one, that 
would afford no logical ground for the Mind-Matter dualism. \Vc 
could not logically pass from the one to the other. If we. refer bark 
to the natural threefold division of the constituents of the world 
into material objects, living Ixings, and jx-rsons, we can .see that 
the Mind-Matter dualism arises, though illegitimately, through a 
contrast between the first and the third which omits the second, 
while the Mind-Body dualism arises, though again improperly, from 
the contrast of the second and third, which omits the lirst. That 
is why Descartes, for c.xample, who startcfl from the Mind-Matter 
dualism, was forced to consider all living Ix-ings, with the e.xception 
of persons, as automata. 

We must now turn to the field in which the dualism of Mind and 
Matter has been most discussed in modern philosophy — the fic’ld 
of the Theory of Knowledge. If we reject, for pliilosophical purposes, 
our natural tendency to limit our thinking to the objective field 
of what we experience, leaving our expe riencing of it out of account, 
and try to think of the total f;ict of ourselves experiencing the 
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world, we have to take a new distinction into account. We have 
to distinguish between that which knows and that which is known, 
between the subject and the object. The logical dualism of subject 
and object describes the fundamental form of any cognitional 
experience whatever. In any case of knowing, there must be a 
subject — ^that which knows, and an object — that which is known. 
Logically, subject and object are correlative terms which exclude 
one another. By definition, the subject is that in any instance of 
knowing which is not the object; and the object is that which is 
not the subject. Now, in actual fact, it is we who know, and, there- 
fore, it is natural to identify ourselves with the subject in experience. 
But also w'c use the term "mind" as a generic term for that which 
knows, and, therefore, we tend to identify the subject with mind 
and so ourselves with instances of mind. This is, in fact, the normal 
way in which the dualism of Mind and Matter appears in modern 
philosophical discussions. "I am a thinking being," says Descartes, 
"that is to say, a knower. Mind, in general, is that wiiich knows. 
Therefore. I am a mind." In other words, the term "subject,” 
"mind," and ".self,” or "ego,” or "1” are all in different references 
definable as "that which knows.” And as soon as mind is identified 
with the subject it is natural, where the dualistic tendency is already 
in operation, to identify matter with the object. It is natural, I 
say. although it is c(*mpletely illogical. The conne.\ion is purely an 
iissociation of ideas. If we are operating with a distinction between 
Mind and Matt*‘T and also with a distinction between subject and 
object, and if there is in the field which we are investigating a 
ground for iilentifying the subject with mind, there will be a psycho- 
logical tendency to identify the object with matter. Thus there is 
a psychological explanation ready to our hand for the association 
of the logical dualism of subject and object with the metaphysical 
dualism of Mind and Matter. 

Tlure is. howc-ver, no logical justification for this association. In 
the first place, a logical dualism is formal. A metaphysical dualism 
is not. A m«-taphysical distinction is a distinction iii the objtxt. It 
is part of the analysis of what is known, and has nothing therefore 
to do with a logical distinction between what knows and what is 
known. What knows from a metaphysical point of view is part of 
"hat is known, and is, therefore, con.sidered as object. If there is 
a reason for identifying the .subject with mind, tlu're is absolutely 
none for identifying the object with matter. Indeed, the association 
•It once, denies the possibility of metaphysics or even of psychology-, 
’nr. unless mind can Ijc the object in a case of knowing, there can 
obviously be no knowledge of mind, and if mind is a constituent 
n reality, there ran then be no knowledge of Reality. But the idon- 
iication of the object with matter is palpably grotesque, since 
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no one who makes it ever means (as he ought to mean) that the 
only objects of knowledge are material ones. The dualism of Mind 
and Matter is, indeed, the belief that the world which we know — 
that is to say, the world as object — consists of two kinds of 
objects, mental and material. To identify the object with matter 
implies, therefore, that the dualism of Mind and Matter is false, 
and logically must lead to a pure materialism in metaphysics. Any 
philosophy, therefore, which confuses the subject-object distinc- 
tion with the Mind-Matter distinction, is inherently materialistic, 
however ideal may be the terminology in which it is expressed. 
The two distinctions have, in fact, no point of contact, and, there- 
fore, the logical distinction between subject and object can never 
provide any reason for a belief in the dualism of Mind and Matter. 
Unless we already had the Mind-Matter dualism in our thoughts, 
the association of the two would never be set up. This in itsc*lf 
indicates that the source of the dualism of Mind and Matter cannot 
lie in the logical field. 

There is another feature of the logical distinction which is, I 
believe, not usually appreciated, but which is very important for 
modern phiIo.<ophy. It is that th<' distinction between subject and 
object, however es.sential it may be for logic, cannot bi» made the 
starting-point of any philosophical inquiry into the nature of Reality, 
because it cannot legitimately be geiieralizrd. When I b(‘gin to reflect 
upon my experienn*. I quite naturally draw a distinction between 
myself experiencing and what I exp rience. I have no obje ction to 
that distinction. It is quite a proper one. But it is a different dis- 
tinction for each one of us. If I draw it, it puts me on one side of 
the line and everytliing else on the oilier. If you draw it, it puts 
you on one side of lli(‘ line and everything else*, including me*, on 
the othe r, liach pe r-on is ])ejth subject and object ; subjert for himself 
and obje*ct for evi*rv other subje*rt. If I try to use this distinction 
between my^e*!! and what I exp-rii nce* as the basis of a meta- 
physical constniciieni (as De scartes did, for e xample*) 1 imply that 
I am the only subje ct ami that all other persons arc parts of the 
objejct-world. I am, in tli«* weiild, that which knows. liverybody 
else is part of wliat is known. I am, in fae t, unwittingly committed 
to solipsism. Solipsism is the* philcisophical corri‘la(ivc of c*goism or 
individualism. It corresponds to the practical attitude which says 
‘T am the? only agent. The rest of the* world is material for the 
.service of my s(*Ifliood.** All individualist jihilosophy — that is to 
say, practie ally all modern philosriphy — does illegitimately generalize 
the subjeTt in order to escape the* dilemma of solipsism. It do(*> 
so by assuming that there are a larger niimbir of different ‘7 s, 
yet that all of them, in some! mystic.'il semse, are really the same 
“I" n.*p*ate (l at different points in space and time. That is why i 
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is driven to talk of the Ego or the Self or the Mind or, in another 
connexion, Will. For, if the different .subjects were really dif- 
ferent, they would all have to he credited with different objects, 
and there would be no common world or Universe for them to 
discuss or to belong to. But because of its starting-point such 
philosophy can only produce a pluralism of solipsisms, — a plurality 
of unrelated worlds — which is of course a blank absurdity. This 
point is so fundamental that it is difficult even to express it or 
to become aware of it, since we arc all individualists with minds 
shaped by an individualistic tradition. But it shows itself in the 
fact that our modem philosophy completely ignores the second 
person. It is full of Ego and Meum, but it knows nothing of Tu 
and Tuum. Yet the terms “I" and "You” arc strictly correlative, 
and their correlation is the proper tmth in the familiar statement 
that human nature is cs.sentially sockl. The "I" in isolation is 
non-exi.stont. The real unit of rational experience on the subject 
side is not "I” but “I and You,” in mutual relation. 

The logical distinction, then, Ixitween Subject and Object affords 
no ground for accepting or even considering a metaphysical dualism 
of Mind and Matter. To argue that .since I am a subject aware of 
objeets, therefore what I :mi aware of must be divided into material 
entities and mental entities, is a palpable non sequitur of the crudest 
kind. Is there, then, any other field in which we can hope to dis- 
cover a prima facie grotmd for entertaining the idea of a dualism 
of mental and material? There is only one other direction, so far 
.IS I can see. in wliieh we may look. It is the distinction between 
things and im.iges. But before examining this distinction, which 
comes nearer to suggesting a dualism than any of the others, I 
should like to dispose of a purely v«'rlxil confusion that might tend 
to blur the .-irguinent at this jioint. All piTsons h.ave certain capaci- 
ties, such as thinking, remembering, perceiving, imagining, deciding, 
and so on, which we .are accustomed to di-scribe as tnev.tal capacities. 

I can see no objection to this use of the term mental so long as we do 
not re,id the Mind-Matter dualism into it. Wo .should do this if wo 
implied by the term "m<‘ntal capacities” that these were the powers 
of an entity c.alled a "mind.” The issue may Iwcomo clearer if wo 
compare an analogous case. Wi' speak in a similar w.!}* of the "vital” 
functions of organisms. They have such vital cajxicities as assimi- 
lating food and reprod\»cing themselves. But no one imagines that 
this .suggests that "vital functions” means functions of something 
called "life,” which is somehow du.alistically conjoined with the 
Jjodics of organisms. Why, then, .should .anyone think that the phrasi' 
mental capacities” me.ans cap;Maties of something called a mind. 
Surely only Ijccausc they already have the dualism of Mind and 
' or rather of Mind and Body in their thinking. This is indeed 
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characteristic of most arguments advanced in favour of the dualism 
as well as of a great number (such as Berkeley’s) which are raised 
against it. They are themselves consequences of dualistic thought, 
and can therefore neither support the dualism nor refute it. They 
presuppose it. 

But the distinction of things and images, or, more satisfactorily, 
of things that exist and things that are imagined, is on a different 
footing. In some sense we must admit that there are hosts of things 
which, as we say, exist only in idea, or arc purely imaginary. If, 
then, we arc to tegin our philosophical task with a classification of 
all that there is, must we not start with the distinction between 
two classes of objects, one class which exists independently and 
one which exists only "in the mind"? And is not this distinction 
logically prior to what we called the "natural" classification of 
things into inanimate, animate, and personal, since that is a classi- 
fication which refers only to the things which exist independently? 
Surely hero we have at least a prima facie case for the dualism of 
Mind and Matter? 

I do not think that it provides even a prima facie suggestion of 
the dualism. The reason why it seems to do so is that we arc apt 
to state the distinction, as I have just done, in terms which are 
the product of the dualism. If we talk of objects which f‘xist in 
the mind and objects which exist indep(‘iKlently of the mind, wo 
are obviously assuming the existence of the mind as an entity and 
therefore we have assumed the dualism. Any conclusion in favour 
of the dualism which we draw from this premiss will inevitably bo 
circular and fallacious. We must first state the distinction in a form 
which does not assume the dualism. And this is not merely possible, 
it is the natural way to state it. For common sense the distinction 
is one between imaginary things and real things. The unicorn, for 
example, is an imaginary animal, while the horse is a real animal. 
In this form the distinction offers no prima facie ground for dualism; 
indeed it implies the opposite. For the dualism is a classification 
of Reality into its real components, while the distinction between 
real and imaginary things excludes the latter from Reality and 
implies that they do not exist in Reality and cannot therefore be 
constituents of it. 

But we cannot leave the matter here, because someone will at 
once object that imaginary objects are part of our experience and 
that we cannot therefore merely ignore thc'm in a philosophical 
account of the nature of things. That is of course true, and we must 
agree that a philosophy which took no account of the imagination 
and its activities would 1x5 ridiculous. But the question is only 
whether the facts necessitate a dualistic interpretation from the 
beginning. Now there is one peculiar difficulty which will 
arise if we answer this question in the affirmative. If we divide 
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the whole of what we experience into imaginary entities and real 
entities, and insist that this implies a dualism of Mind and Matter, 
on which side of the dualism will mind fall? Is my mind an 
“imaginary” or a “real” entity? If we answer that it is not an 
imaginary entity we shall have to conclude that every actual mind 
is a material entity; and that makes nonsense of the dualism. If 
we reply that mind is an imaginary entity— and that is in my 
opinion the proper answer— then we must assume that I imagine 
it, and that I am not an imaginary entity, but a real one; and 
therefore, in terms of the dualism, that I am a material entity. 

Now, common sense maintains that we prodttce the objects of our 
imagination, and that therefore they depend on us for their exis- 
tence. Their existence is their being imagined. But there is a stream 
of philosophical tradition which establishes another type of dualism 
by an implicit denial of this dependence of what is imagined on 
the person who imagines it. Why, it may be asked, should the 
objects we imagine (or to use an old phrase of Plato’s, who is the 
main source of this thought), the objects we can only see with the 
eye of the soul, be more dependent upon us for their e.xistencc 
than the objects we perceive with our bodily senses? This may be 
taken in cither of two waj-s. We may answer either that what 
wc perceive and what we imagine are equally dependent upon 
us, or that both are equally iiidopi'ndent. The first gives us the 
Platonic metaphysic witli its dualism of two worlds, botli indepen- 
dent of the persons who apprehend them; the second gives us modern 
Idealism in which Iwth real objects and imaginarj* objects arc 
considered to lx; e<iually mind-depcnd<‘nt. But the idealist solution 
presupposes the Mind-Matter dualism and .so docs not concern us 
now; while the Platonic dualism can find no place for the ptTson 
who both piTceives and imagines. He cannot be pro^x'riy assigned 
to either of the two worlds and can only be included in the classi- 
fication at all by the lour de force of supposing that he lx;longs to 
both at once. To suppose this is to suppose that the same entity 
is at once re;d and imaginarj-. 

We must return, then, to our proper qtiestion, whether the dis- 
tinction between real and imaginary objects provides a prima fade 
case for the dualism of Mind and Matter. Since it is a prima fade 
ca.se that wc arc seeking, we must accept the prima fade deixuidencc 
of imagined objects upon the person who imagines them. Now this 
provides a prima facie rase against the dualism, unless wc arc pre- 
pared to make the ridiculous assumption that "1 depi'nd uix>n the 
activities of my own mind for my existence.” The objects which 
I imagine, so far as they arc imaginary objects, and not real objects 
apprehended through imagination, are functions of my imagining 
^0(1 dependent upon me. I myself am a real objixM , not an imaginary 
whether I am aware of mv.self from witlund or from within. 
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I recall here this dual self-awareness in order to emphasize the point 
that in introspection it is myself that is apprehended. If, therefore, 
I am aware through introspection of images or "objects of imagina- 
tion," I am aware of them as dependent on me, as modifications 
of my own real nature. These images and ideas, then, if they arc 
in any sense constituent parts of reality, can only be so because 
they are constituent parts of me. They can be elements in Reality 
only because I am an clement in reality, and not in their own right. 
I can only contrast them with the rest of Reality by contrasting 
myself with the rest of Reality. The question about the nature of 
images is thus part of the question about the nature of 
persons, and it falls within the natural classification of Reality into 
inanimate things, living organisms, and persons. It follows that the 
distinction between things and images cannot provide a prima facie 
case in favour of a dualism of Mind and Matter. At the most it 
can be construed, and, illegitimately construed, in terms of the 
dualism, if the dualism has alread}' been pre.sup])oscd. 

The effort to construe the distinction Ijctween imaginary entities 
and real entities as a dualism of Mind and Matter has a very curious 
corollary which may well form the conclusion of this c.s.say. If by 
"my mind” I mean the complex of entities which are revealed by 
introspection, in contrast to the objects which .are revealed by the 
bodily senses, then "my mind” must lx; a complex imaginary ol)ject. 
Now the characteristic of any im:iginary object or mental entity 
lies in the fact that its "es.se” is "imaginari.” It exists, that is to 
say, only in and through the activity which appn'heiids it. If, then, 

I cease to think or imagine "my mind,” it ceases to exist. If wo all 
were to cease thinking that there is such a thing as mind, there 
would cease to be such a thing as mind. If, on the other hand, I 
mean by "my mind” my activities of thinking and perceiving and 
imagining and so on, if I mean, that is to say, "me thinking,” then 
I am a real entity po.sse.ssed of the.st; cajKicitii'S, and there is no need 
to suppose that I must hav«; a mind in order to posse.s.s them. I'br 
common sense at least, the "1” that think.s — cert.iinly the "you” 
that thinks — is an object that can be seen and heard and handled. 

I cannot claim that this .search for a re.ason for entertaining the 
dualism of Mind and .Matter is exhaustive. There msiy lx; a held 
which has been overlooked; Hut it seems to me to reveal such 
egregious implications of that dualism as to justify a highly sceptical 
attitude, and to suggest the effort to describe the nature of Reality 
without a.ssuming a dualistic classification as the proper .starting- 
point of any new philosophical construction. The proper supplement 
of this essay would lx* an explanation of how the dualistic illusion 
arises. Such an inquiry, however, falls within the province of the 
psychologist rather than of the philosopher. 
syS 



GREAT THINKERS 

(V) AQUINAS 

The Rev. LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J.. M.A. 


From the third century we pass to the thirteenth, from a century 
in which Europe is still pagan to a century in which Christianity 
has been so long established there that its paganism is wcllnigh 
forgotten, from a century in which it is ruled by a Roman emperor 
to one in which ecclesiastically it is still ruled by Rome, but the 
empire has passed from the Roman to the ‘I'enton. 

In the interval until we reach the twelfth centurj' Christendom 
has produced strangely few thinkers of a philosophical turn of mind. 
Augustine in the late fourth and early fifth century, Boethius in 
the late fifth and early sixth, John Scotus Erigena in ninth century 
are the only outstanding names, until we get to Anselm, Abelard, 
(iilbert de la Porree, William of Conches, the Victorines Hugh and 
Richard, and John of Salisbury. This outburst of Christian thinking 
in the twelfth century was marked by much originality, but did 
not last long. By the middle of the century all its leaders were dead 
with the exception of Richard of St. Victor and Jtihn of Salisbury. 
In its attempt to recover Jerusalem from the Moslem Christendom 
had already exhausted itself. The warlike spirit of the returning 
crusaders, the long struggle between Empire and Papacy and 
between the Emperor and vai^sal states and republican cities, the 
wealth of the higher «'lergy and its attendant abuses conjoined to 
make the latter half of the, centutA' a petuid of decadence. 

The old century closed with a prophet, Joachim (.>f Elorcs, who 
in.spircd Europe with the hope of a new and more spiritual era 
shortly to begin. The new century oixuis with a distinguLshed Pope, 
Innocent HI, who does much to restore papal prestige, to encourage 
learning, to correct abuses, and to stippross heresy, notably the 
Albigensian herc.sy, which at tliat time was .'^o widespread that he 
rould "exterminate" it only by ap|H’aI to the .secular arm. To the 
imjH-rial throne there succeeds an l•-n]lH•r(1r, notorious for pagan 
pomp and laxity of morals but eager to reform the Church, 
Frederick II, With their headquarters at Lyons, the Waldenses, 
hhe the Albigenses, wh«isc headquarters were at Toulouse, were 
sending forth itinerant preachers into Si>uthein France and Northern 
Italy, denouncing riches, criticizing indulgences, and preacliing 
pieificisin. In Paris Amalrir of l%no, the friend of Philip Augustus 
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and tutor to his son, was teaching a pantheism in which the theory 
of John Scotus Erigena was combined with the doctrine that in the 
new epoch, foretold by Joachim, the Holy Ghost would become 
incarnate in all men. After Amalric’s death his doctrines were con- 
demned in 1209 and his body exhumed and reburied in uncon- 
sccrated ground. By the same Parisian Council that condemned 
Amalric the reading of Aristotle’s Natural Philosophy was forbidden 
under pain of excommunication. Already the works of Aristotle 
Were being eagerly studied in the universities, but thus far only in 
translations from the Arabic and in Moslem commentaries. They 
were suspect on that account, and in 1215 the Legate, Robert of 
Courcon, confirmed the ruling of the Archbishop of Sens, which 
was further confirmed by Gregory IX in 1231 until such time as 
new translations could be prepared. Meanwhile two new religions 
Orders had come into being. The Friars Minor, founded by St. 
Francis of Assisi, were approved by Innocent III in 1209. The 
Order of Preachers, founded by St. Dominic, was approved in 
1216 by Honorius HI. 

In the very heart of this Europe a fc'w years later, in 1223 (»r 
1226, a third son was born to the Count of Acjiiino, the ICinpeior s 
cousin, in a castle which stood midway between Naples and Rome. 
At the age of five he was sent to the Bem'dictinc monastery of 
Monte Casino, where he remained until the monks were expelled 
by the soldiers of an c.xcommunicatcd emperor, «»n whose side his 
elder brothers were fighting. Thomas was then sent to Naples, the 
favourite city of the IvinjK'rcir, who had recently f«>unded then' a 
university. In it the Dominicans were alrearly established, and it 
was under them that Thomas studied until his eightei'iilh year, 
W'hen he decided himself to join the Order, to the regret of his 
mother, who had Imped through papal intluenrc to obtain for him 
the Abbacy of Monte Casino. In order to escape his irate family 
the young Dominican was hurried to Rome and thence set out for 
Paris, but was intercepted by his brothers and iinprisoni'd in liis 
ancestral home, livery inducement was employeil, even that of a 
harlot, to dissuade Thomas from liis purpose, hut in vain. After 
some two years of cmifincment he escapefl, and, after an interview 
with the Pope, travelled <m foot with John the Teuton, the general 
of his Order, to Paris and thence on to ('ologne, where Albert, the 
greatest light of the Dominicans, was then lecturing. The facts 
themselves testify to the esteem in which the nc*w recruit was 
already held. Of him his Order expected great things. 

During the tliirty years that remained to him Thomas Aqiiini*'' 
more than fulfilled these expcrt«itions. He lectured continually in 
Paris both on the Sentences of Peter Lombard and on the text of 
Aristotle. In almost all the grcjat controversies of the day he played 
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a leading part. His Order relied much on his experience in the 
organization of its studies, and he was frequently called upon to 
make long journeys to attend chapters or to visit the Curia in Rome. 
He was consulted by three successive Popes and was on his way 
to the Council of Lyons when death overtook him in 1274. Despite 
these activities, the works that come from his pen are .so munerous 
and so long that they occupy in the Vives edition thirty quarto 
volumes. He wrote lengthy commentaries on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, on two of Boethius’s works, on the Divine Names of the 
pseudo-Dionysius, on the treatise De Causis, which he recognizes 
as substantially identical with a work of Proclus, and on almost 
every one of the works of Aristotle. He wrote two Summas, a Sumnta 
contra Gentiles, and in later life the Sumtna Theologica. He also com- 
piled several long treatises an«l a considerable number of shorter 
ones on various theological and philosophical topics. He is no less 
at home in discus.sing the ethics of trading, the theory of kingship, 
the nature of angels, and the beliefs of Islam and of the Greeks tlian 
he is in discussing the power of God, essence and existence, the 
problem of evil, the nature of truth, the functhm of the human 
intellect, the eternity of the world, or the hypostatic union of the 
incarnate Word. He is as familiar with the theories uf Avicenna 
and Averrocs, of Maimonides and Avicebron, as he is with those 
of Augustine or Aristotle himself. Of him Professor A. K. Taylor 
has rightly said that he did not merely revive Aristotle and follow 
him blindly. "What he effected f«)r the fust time in historv since 
the e.xpiry of Neo-platonie learning in the sixth century was a 
magnificent and original synthe.sis of past philo.<ophical thought. 
He took his materials freely from the whole record of the classic 
past, so far as it lay oiX'n to him, and what he constructed out of 
them was no chaotic eclecticLsm, but a coherent system, welded 
into a unity by the pre.sence throughout its details of a few great 
ruling principles won by ix'rmanent hard thinking ainl hehl with the 
clearest consciousness of their implications" (.\rt. on “St. Thomas 
as a I’hilosopher” in St. Thomas Aquinas: Blackwell, i<V3). 

The main problem which confront«‘<l Christian thinkers in the 
tliirtcenth century was the attitude which they were to adopt 
toward the philo.sop]iy of Aristotle, the knowledge of which in its 
entirety was for the first time Ixing dissi'ininated in Western Kuroix’. 
In the accepted theological textbook of the day, Peter Lombard’s 
^icii/ciices, there is but one nderence to .\ristotle. who is mentioned 
ns having taught that the world is eternal and has a triple origin. 

a single one in God. Wlxen his physical and metaphysical treatises 
Were translated into Latin, they were regarded by ecclesiastical 
nuthorities with grave suspicion, for they were reputed to contain 
^■nd actually had given rise to many theories incompatibU' with the 
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Christian faith. William of Auvergne, who was Bishop of Paris from 
1228 to 1249, scofib at the idea of pure spirits who have to turn the 
heavens round in order to attain the love of God, and regards the 
Aristotelian theory of two intelligences, one active and the other 
passive, as mere fiction. Alexander of Hales and John de la Rochelle, 
his Franciscan contemporaries, while ascribing to abstraction our 
knowledge of this world, maintain that the human intellect faces 
two ways, and that its knowledge of necessary truth is derived by 
way of illumination from the First Truth, which is God. The 
Franciscan school at Oxford, though insisting much on the impor- 
tance of experiment and observation, holds that illumination is 
essential if we are to know anything beyond this world, and to this 
source Roger Bacon ascribes the wisdom not only of Christian but 
also of pagan philosophers. 

The most carefully reasoned defence of this, the Augustinian 
position, comes from the pen of St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas’.s 
contemporary and friend. Of this world, which is transient and 
ever changing, there can be no exact knowledge. Knowledge, if it 
is to be certain, immutable, and exact, presuppo.ses communion with 
the eternal realm of truth itself. Knowledge prop<‘r is neither of this 
world nor is it derived from this world. Terms, propositions, and 
inferences alike in the moral, the me.taphysical, and the mathematical 
order, presuppose, not indeed the vision of God nor yet the vision 
of the eternal nature of things as they arc ordered in the divine 
mind, but at least tin? operration of these ett^rnal natures on oiir 
own minds as regulative and motive j)rinciples. Relative to createii 
things it is not merely as e.xemplars that eternal natures function; 
they function also as cognitive principles relative to human know- 
ledge. The theory of abstraction will account for the f’eitera and 
species under which we classify natural objects, but it will not 
account for judgments of value or for the formation of ideals, 
whether they be moral ideals or id(.‘als of lx?auty or those ideally 
perfect figunis which are the object of mathematics, for such ideals 
arc never realized adequately by any natural object. 

Though for Aristotle’s natural philo.sophy Bon.aventurc has the 
greatest respect, he is severely critical l)Oth of his metaphysic and 
of his theory of knowledge. He complains that for the Platonic 
ideas, which arc basic alike to the theory of created being and to 
the theory of human knowing, Aristotle has nought but contempt. 
From his list of caases he, Aristotle, omits the exemplary cause, 
which is the Augustinian equivalent of the Platonic idea, and is 
thence led to deny that God knows anything lieyond Himself, and 
so to repudiati! lioth divine foreknowledge and divine providcnc^ 
and in its place to substitute either chance or blind necessity, whje 
in turn does away with the pos.sibility of human merit and divine 
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punishment and reward. His theory of an eternal world conjoined 
with his theory of intelligence implies cither that there are an 
infinity of souls or that the soul is corruptible or that it migrates 
from body to body or that there is but one intelligence common to 
all men. The First Mover, whose existence Aristotle proves, is not 
that divine Being whom Christians worship, who is the groimd of 
all truth, and is present to every human soul. 

Such was the attitude which the majority of Christian professors 
and tlicologians, both regular and secular, adopted towards Aristotle 
at the time when Aquinas began to lecture in Paris in 1231. Aquinas, 
on the other hand, is already a convinced Aristotelian. Upon the 
traditional doctrines of the schools, summarized in the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard, he puts an Aristotelian interpretation wherever 
possible, and in the light of Aristotelian doctrine seeks to determine 
points in dispute. In his de Enie ei Essentia he explains in an Aris- 
totelian sense the relation of being and of essence to the genera 
and species under which we classify them. In his de Principiis 
Naturae he accounts for the behaviour of natural bodies in terms 
of Aristotle’s four causes — material formal, efficient, and final. In 
the de Poteniia he connects up this doctrine with that of divine 
creation and conser\'ation. In the de Veritale he discusses the nature 
of truth, the extent of God’s knowledge, the function of ideas in 
the divine mind, providence, predestination, the nature of angelic 
knowledge, of human knowledge, and of prophecy. 

An "idea” for Aquinas is the form which, in the intention of a 
purposive agent, a thing is to reproduce. Since God is the creator of 
a world, there must be ideas in the divine mind, and since creatures 
are manifold these ideas must lie manv, and must comprise not 
only genera and species but individuals. Such ideas are “exemplars” ; 
but they are not, projKrly speaking, cau.ses. They are the finite 
ways in which God sees that His essence can be copied by creatures; 
it is not the ideas, but He, who produces creatures. They are 
principia generationis relative to creatures and principia cognitionis 
relative to God, since it is in them that He knows the creatures in 
which they arc reproduced; but they arc not "subsistent” ideas, 
nor substances, nor yet do they constitute a fifth type of cause. 
As Ari.stotle said rightly, of causes there arc but four. 

fhus far St. Thomas keeps closely to the Augustinian tradition, 
though he interprets it in an Aristotelian sense. It is in his theorj' 
of knowledge that he breaks with it, yet with caution, for he still 
Augustinian terminology though to its terms he assigns a 
new meaning which in some respects is the neg-ation of Augustinian 
theory. Not only in lus earlier works, but in his later works also, he 
spoaks of first principles in the order of knowledge as "innate," of 
>cir being "impressed” upon our minds by God, as also is the 
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natural law, and of our beholding the nature of the soul "in in- 
violable truth." But, though the words are those of Augustine, the 
doctrine which underlies them is that of Aristotle. For Augustine 
all that pertains to the realm of nature is phenomenal and transient; 
in it there is nothing stable, so that of it wc can make no true 
judgments, but can only apply to it standards and values from 
which it ever falls short, standards and values of which wc have 
cognizance, not through sense perception, but in so far as wo share 
in eternal laws and ideals ever present to God. Tliis standpoint is 
that of Plato, as St. Thomas points out; Aristotle's way was different. 
For him there is something stable in the objects of sense ; they are 
substances of which the essences endure amid phenomenal change: 
of their proper objects each sense forms true judgments; and, alwvp 
sense, there is an intellectual power which judges of truth "not l)y 
means of intelligibles which exist outside it, but by the light of the 
active intellect which makes tilings intelligible" {de Spiriliialibus 
Creaturis, a. lo). It is this intellectual power that is impre.ssed on 
man’s mind by God and is innate — nothing else, for at tlu^ outset 
intelligence is a tabula rasa. First principles are innate only in the 
sense that it is by this innate intellectual power that we alistrait 
their constituent terms from the objects of scnse-pt’rception, recog- 
nize the necessary connections that hold bt'tween theni, and, having 
done so, form habits of thought in which they function as axiomatic- 
principles and constitute the basis of all scientific rc-asoning. Wliea 
this reasoning obeys the laws which intelligences has thus forninlatcd, 
we contemplate inviolable truth, but we do not contemplate-, it in 
the mind of God, nor yet in a realm apart. Though it may In- 
analogous to what exists before the mind of God, in itsc-lf it is Init 
the product of our own thinking, which is primarily of esseiKvs 
that exist in this world and secondarily of the jwwi-rs involved in 
the apprehension of tliein. 

The "light” which in Augustinian thcorj' comes frotn God, in 
Thomist theory is transferred to man’s intelligence, in the activity 
of which God concurs as he does in all natural activitii-s, but not in 
a special w-ay as the Augustinians maintained. It is in the light of 
his own intelligence that man lu-holds the nature of creat<-d things, 
simple things at first, whence he passes to the recognition of tiu-ir 
implications. Nor, in spite of opinions to tlu^ contrary, docs St. 
Thomas make any distinction here Ijetwoen moral princii)les and 
speculative principles. It is with respect to their ol>jec(s that they 
differ. Moral principles are concerned with goodness and spt'culalivc 
principles with being. Both goodness and lieing, however, are to 
be found in the creat(;d world, so that there is no need to lot* 
elsewhere for the .source of those primitive notions which lie at the 
root of either moral or speculative laws. To the contenlion o 
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Augustine that, since the wicked recognize a moral law which they 
fail to obey, they cannot derive such knowledge from their own 
nature or habits of mind, but must derive it direct from the “book 
of light” which is eternal truth, St. Thomas answers that “first 
principles of action are perceived, just as are the first principles 
of the speculative sciences, by the light of the active intellect” 
(De Spiritualibiis Creaturis, a. lo, ad. 9). This light is a “participated 
light” in that we receive it from God. It is, however, a created light, 
not a divine light, and exists within and proceeds from our own 
minds. Hence it is not the moral law itself that is implanted within 
us, any more than the axioms of geometry are implanted within us. 
What is implanted within us is the power to formulate such laws 
and axioms, given the requisite sense-data and the requisite know’- 
ledge of Iiuman nature and human society. 

Sticcossfully to have defended so revolutionary a tlieory of know- 
ledge, entailing as it does the discarding of the traditional Augustinian 
position in regard to the source of human certainty and the origin 
of human science, was in itself no small accomplishment in view 
of the issues at stake and the authorities that, both in the univer- 
sities and in episcopal sees, were ranged against it. It is not on this 
solely, however, or even mainly, that Aquinas’s reputation depends. 
His claim to fame rests not upon lus brilliant interpretation and in- 
gi'nious defence of the Aristotelian position, but upon the fact that 
he saw its bearing on Christian doctrine, realized that if adopted 
it would mean the rewriting of thi; whole of Christian thcolog\% 
and in his two Sumnias succe.ssfully carried out this gigantic task. 

The later and larger Sumina is primarily a th(:ological treatise, 
written ostensibly for Ix'ginners, though in fact it covers the whole 
theological field. The earlier Summa contra Gentiles, on the other 
hand, is addarssed to the whole world, to the infidel, the Moslem, 
the Christian, the heretic, and the Jew; and contains a defence 
of Christian doctrine bast'd primarily on the principles of .Aristotelian 
philosophy. The limits which this philosophy imposes upon the 
srop' of human knowh'dge St. Thomas frankly accepts. If “know- 
ledge Ixigins with sense-perception,” it follows that "the human 
intellect can understand what is not itself an object of sen.se- 
pcrce])tion only in so f.ar as it can acquire such knowledge with 
file aid of sensc-percepthm” (i, c. 2). The essences of ^v'rceptible 
things, such as stones and triangles, the human intellect is cap;d>le 
of apprehending, but of God, wiio is impi'rceptible, it can know 
only that Ih; is, not what He is. That intelligible world which Plato 
•ifrirmed but Aristotle repudiated, still exists for Aquinas in the 
ivinc mind, but of it man has no immediate cognizance. Hence 
Or the Christian there arc two realms of Inith, one accessible to 
liman reason, the other tran.scending it and knowable only in so 
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far as it has been divinely revealed. The position of the twelfth 
century is thus reversed. Philosophy and dogmatic theology are 
assigned to separate compartments. Faith and reason, though not 
incompatible, are none the less divorced. 

From an Aristotelian standpoint the traditional proofs of God’s 
existence also have to be revised. We can no longer appeal, with 
Augustine, to the realm of eternal ideas, since to human minds 
these are inaccessible. Neither can we, with Anselm, argue from the 
nature of God to His existence, since of His nature we have no 
immediate knowledge. There is but one legitimate way of proving 
God's existence — ^by appeal to the character of the perceptible 
world, which docs exist, with a view to discovering its nature and 
implications. 

To this task St. Thomas devotes the first Book of the Cotilra 
Gentiles. If it can be shown, as he thinks Aristotle has shown, that 
(«) no motion is purely spontaneous and (6) that in the order of 
movers an infinite regress is impossible, the existence of motion 
implies ultimately the existence of a first immovable Mover. Tliis 
Mover Aquinas identifies with God, and then pnx'eeds to the deduc- 
tion of other attributes. Immovability implies immutability, he 
argues, and so not only eternal existence, but also th:it God is such 
that He can in no wise change; and again that He must 1 h‘ 

simple, not composite, since, if composite, change would be possible. 
Seeing that changelossness and eternal existenc*; are asrrilx-d by 
Aristotle to the heavens, and St. Thomas holds that it is impossible 
to disprove this except by appeal to faith, the proof that God is 
incorporeal presents some difficulty. St. 'I'homas argiu-s therefore 
to incorporcality from simplicity, since this excludes the jx)ssil)ility 
of there being parts in God whic'h would exist if He were indeed a 
body. Simplicity also implies, St. Tlumias urges, the negation of 
any real distinction fjctwoen essence and <;xistence or between God 
and the attributes we ascrilx; to Him. Wlu'refore, since God is 
identical with b<nng. He must jmssess being in its plenitude, and 
so be all-perfcct, and, if all-pi-rfect, must be the highest good. 

From perfection St. Thomas deduces yet other attribut<rs. Unlike 
Richard of St. Victor, who from the perfection of God infers a 
plurality of pxjrsons on the ground that if goodness is to Ixi perfect 
it must bo .shared, Aquinas holds that jx^rfection implies unity, 
since, if there be many of whom each is all-perfect, there will be 
no ground for distinguishing one from the other. From jxrfection 
he deduces also infinitude and int(*lligencc, which, if infinite, must 
embrace the knowledge at once of self and of all possible bcinp- 
The eternal ideas of Augustine are thus re-cstabli.shcd a,s the rca m 
in which God contemplates all the ways in which His infinite nature 
can be finitely reproduced. t r \ 

It remains only to find a ground for affirming volition of 
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and Aristotle's First Mover will have been converted by Aristotelian 
logic into the Creator in whom Christians believe. This ground 
St. Thomas finds in intelligence which, recognizing that the object 
which it contemplates is good, deems it also to be desirable, and so 
evokes the will for it to be. Nor does will rest there. In willing itself, 
it wills also all that intelligence embraces, and so wills w'hat is 
other than itself ; but with itself as the end, the highest good that 
the universe is somehow to attain. Creatures are a means to this 
end. Wherefore, since there are a variety of ways in which the end 
can be attaincid, there is scope for election, and the actual world 
(■merges as the product of free choice. 

In the Second Book St. Thomas argues from the position thus 
established to the nature of the creatures which the universe must 
contain if the creation of it is to manifest the source whence it 
proceeds. Since in the order of being God pri‘-cxists all else, it must 
be out of nothing that creatures are produced, and so to produce 
things will be the peculiar attribute of God. The creatures of God, 
therefore, must be other than God; but it does not necessarily 
follow that they cannot be eternal. The most we can do there is to 
refute the arguments which purport to prove them to be eternal, 
which St. Thomas proceeds to do. He then discusses the various 
grounds that have been alleged for the diversity of creatures; and 
concludes that diversity is not due to chance, nor to diversity of 
matter, nor to the intervention of other causes, nor to merit, but 
to the express intention of (jod who wills His creatures to be as 
perfect as it is possible for each of them to be. 

The created world, if not a Ix'st possible world at the outset, 
must at least be capable, of Ix^coming a best possible world if it is 
to realize its end. It must contain, therefore, a hierarchy of being, 
St. Thomas argues, so that it may manifest the perfection of its 
Creator in all possible ways and degrees. Within it there must be 
pure intelligences as well as intelligences united to bodies, not 
indeed in Plato's way but in Aristotle's — as tin' forms of llie bodies 
which they animate. There must also in man not only a potential 
intellect capable of knowing, but also an active intelUrt which, 
operating on the data of iXTception. enables man to acquire know- 
ledge. Though the soul which contains these intellects becomes one 
substance with the body as soon as the latter has reaclu'd an appro- 
priate stage of dovelopmi'iit, it will not perish with tlu' body, but 
IS immortal. So too a fortiori are pure intelligences which, since 
Ikoy are not united to bodies, must each be of a different six'cies 
ordered in angelic hierarchy. 

The Ihird Book deals with creatures from the staudjx»int of their 
end. Aftc»r discussing the nature of final causes, iho position of evil 
the .scheme of things, the diffident ways in which things seek 
^0 attain their ends, and the relation of the heavens to intellectual 
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substances, St. Thomas proceeds to establish his main point, which 
is that for intellectual substances, inclusive of man, their natural 
end is the understanding of God; whence it follows that man’s 
ultimate happiness will consist in the contemplation of God. He 
then argues that in this life we cannot understand intellectual sub- 
stances of a higher order than our own, nor yet our own except 
by inference from its activities, nor yet a fortiori the essence of 
God. In this life, therefore, man’s ultimate happiness can never be 
attained, nor can it be attained by man’s natural powers. In order 
to see God, there is required an influx of divine light, which will 
make man a participant of that eternal life from which otherwise 
he is cut off, and so will satisfy all liis desires, which otherwise must 
remain to some extent without fulfilment. Aquinas has transferred 
the “illumination” of the Augustian to the supernatural order. 

There follows a discussion of providence, of its relation to natural 
causes, to events that arc not necessary but contingent, to free-will 
and chance; of the way in which providence uses intellectual 
creatures (angels and men) in the governance of otIwT creatures, 
and celestial bodies in the governance of all inferior forms of IkhIv ; 
of its connection with prayer, with the course of natural events, 
and with miracles, magicians, and demons. Tlu:n the author discusses 
how law, worship, marriage, the counsels, jwvertj’, sin, puni.shnient, 
rewards, and linalh’ grace, fit into tJie general .scheme of things as 
already set forth. 

In the erection of this vast superrstnu ture upon the basis of 
perceptual knowledge it is to reason, and reason aloiw^, that 
Aquinas app<'als. Only in the h'oiirth Jiook, where there is question 
of specifically Christian Ixihis, such as belief in the Trinity and 
Incarnation, the Sacraments, and the l<esiirrecti«)n, dot-s hi; rely, 
and that explicitly, on the revelation made by ChrLst and on ihe 
teaching of the Church. That tlie piTceptual origin which he asi rilx s 
to all natural human knowledgb to a certain extent vitiates the 
conrlusiveniss of the arguments adduced the; author frankly con- 
fesses in tJie Introduction to his Fotirth Hook, and both there and 
elsewhere alleges that it is in order to confirm and supplement 
n.'itural knowledge that revelation has Is-en vouchsafed. Whether 
Ids arguments are valid or whether his supiTstructurc will stand 
on so fr eble a basis it is impossible here to inquire. In the following 
r«;ntury a new school of C'liristian thought denied this, idleging 
that, though it is imder concepts that we think of things, we do 
not by this means discern the nature of things. Descartes was of 
the same opinion, but, 1 m; that as it may, there is in the whole 
history of hiiinan tiiought no thinker who surpasses St. Thomas m 
constnictive genius, or whose system, once it has been constructc , 
hangs .so well togetlwr. 
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nationalism and the international 

IDEAL 

W. D. LAMONT. M.A.. D.Phii. 

"Nation" and "nationalism” arc not easily defined; mainly, perhaps, 
because these words, as popularly used, do not have precise meanings. 

A nation may mean : (i) A people living under a common govern- 
ment, — as when we speak of British or French "nationals” ; or (2) A 
people with a common racial inheritance — the Jews; or (3) A people, 
inhabiting a certain tract of the earth’s surface, with generally 
common sentiments and habits of thinking, though possibly of 
mixed race, and part of a wider political society — the English, as 
distinguished from the Scottish, or Irish, nation. 

As clarity of thought requires that we should use our terms with 
an unambiguous moaning, I may be permitted to confine the use 
of the term “nation” to this third sense. The main question to be 
discussed in this paper is whether the nation-state, as we know it 
to-day, must Ik; accepted as a permanent factor in social organiza- 
tion— whether all jmlitical theory and practical politics must simply 
take for granted the existence of national sovereign states; the 
theory and the art of politics being confined to q\iestions about the 
internal organization, and external ndations, of these permanent 
units. To discuss such an issue, and to ask whether it is possible to 
give nations a place in a iwlitical order very different from the 
present, obviously demands that we use the word "nation” to mean 
a community which may lx;, but is not iu*cessarily, a sovereign state. 
It is hardly necessary to define what 1 mean by "sovereignty,” 
as that, I trust, will lx.'comc clear as we proceed. 

I have little — if anything— original to say. 1 wish, simply, to focus 
attention on certain problems which are agitating many reflective 
minds at the pn*sent day ; for the answers we give to these questions 
are vitally important for the future. 

In our day we find two apparently conflicting ideas claiming the 
allegiance of mankind — the idea of nationalism, and the idea of 
internationalism. We have, on the one hand, (iermany. Italy, Japan, 
Ireland, and India exhibiting a vigorous national consciousness. 
We have, on the other hand, the existence of the Leagtie of Nations, 
the recent entry of Russia to the League, and the increasing tendency 
w the U.S.A. towards abandoning the traditional policy of isolation. 
We have the tendency to think of the national life as frustrated and 
incomplete if it lacks the attribute of state sovereignty; and we have 
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an cqtially influential body of opinion which regards the nation-state 
as owing allegiance to a system of law and order above and beyond 
itself. Is the conflict between these two tendencies merely apparent, 
or is it real? If one is right, must the other be wrong? 

From one point of view there is a fairly simple and straightforward 
answer to this question. The nationalist and the intemationali.st 
sentiments are not opposed. They are, indeed, complementary 
expressions of the one social ideal — the ideal of an international 
democracy. Within any particular state, the process by which a 
democracy displaces an oligarchy or tyranny has, necessarily, two 
aspects. On the one hand, the claim of each individual to self- 
determination, as against the arbitrary power of any other individual, 
is asserted and vindicated. But it can be vindicated only by extensive 
common control, and by the submission of each and all to rules 
of law. Similarly — ^with regard to natiun.s — ^if the relations of Britain 
and India arc matters on which the British Government claims to 
speak the final word, then India has not secured that degree of 
national equality and self-determination which is a fundamental 
condition of that democracy of nations for which the international 
ideal stands. To a very real extent every intense nationalist move- 
ment at the present day is an assertion, rather than a denial, of 
those moral principles on which a healthy internationalist sentiment 
must be founded. Or, if it is too much to say that the outstanding 
nationalist movements now assi-rl the.se principles, it is, at lejist, 
true that they have begun by expressing them. 

But the more we recognize the comp:itibilily of the nationalist 
and the internationalist .sentiments, the more important does it 
become that we shf)uld clearly apprehend the etliical principle of 
which these two sentiments are, in soint! resfxicts, complementary 
aspects. There is grave danger in assuming that everything about 
the nationalist temper is sound; and there is an equ:illy grave danger 
in accepting what, at first sight, appears to be a perfectly innaent 
and legitimate assumption — the assumption that the proper relations 
bctw’een nations can be understood by pur n-gartling them as com- 
pletely analogous to the mural relations Ix'tween individuals. We 
have, ourselves, made; use of this analogy, illustrating the two 
complementary aspects of an "intiTnational democracy" by consider- 
ing the rights and the obligations of the individual in a democratic 
state. But this analogy must not lx; pres.scd too far. The motive 
power in the development towards democratic institutions is the 
conception of the individual as the "source of all values," and of Ins 
welfare as the end for which all social institutions exist. I shall 
deal with this subject more fully below. At the; moment, 1 only wish 
to indicate what will happen if we unduly press the analogy betv^n 
the individual and the nation or nation-state. Regarding the nation- 
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state as “the individual \mt large,” we shall be led to the mistaken 
view that the nation-state (and not the individual) is the source of 
all values, attributing to it a kind of personality, and not only 
measuring all other institutions by their capacity to contribute to 
its welfare, but also looking on individuals as living only in and for 
its life, and acquiring their value from what they contribute to its 
welfare and strength. We shall think of the nation-state as the 
"permanent unit,” as that which is to be taken absolutely for granted 
in all our political theorizing and practical statesmanship. And such 
a view of the nation-state, or any other form of state, is contrary, 
not only to any defensible principle of ethics, but also to the 
development of any efficient international co-operation for human 
welfare. 

I shall now state, briefly, what is to Ixj the main contention oi this 
paper. I contend that to regard the nation-state as the permanent 
or ultimate unit of political organization is a false and mischievous 
view. So far as any form of nationalism maintains, or implies, that 
the national life lacks an essential attribute if it lacks the powers of 
a sovereign state, then that form of nationalism, I am prepared to 
say, exhibits a retrograde mentality. 

The rest of this article will be an explanation and elaboration of 
this view. 

As men increase their mastery over the forces of nature, the range 
of their activities widens; and, as the range of activity widens, there 
i.s a natural tendency towards increasing intimacy and co-operation 
Ixdwecn peoples in different parts of the world. This tendency is 
crildx'd and distorted, though it cannot be entirely frustrated, in 
a world ordiT when* completely indojx-ndeiit, or sovereign, authority 
is claimed and exercised by separate nation-st.atos; and the inter- 
ference with the tendency to internationalization effectively limits 
economic and cultural progress. 

How this interference occurs will Inrcorae most clear it we consider 
the effects exercised on each other by economic and politic.al interests. 
We are familiar with the old saw that "tratie follows the flag.” 
Kqually important is the fact that tlic flag tends to follow trade. 
To take one example; — owners of capital participate in an Eg\'ptian 
loan; and, that the interest of the Iwml-holders may be secured, 
ligypt ultimately becomes virtually subject to the British Govern- 
ment. In the absence of countenicting influences, economic relations 
tend to become more and more extensive; and, at the same time, 
they tend to drag political relations in their train. The counter- 
“ting influences are most negligible, and the above noted tendencies 
therefore, most clearly operative, where a commercially enter- 
pusing nation-state is dealing with Ixrckward or undewlopod 
countries. For such countries the history of their contact with the 
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outer civilized world follows a fairly uniform course; discovery, 
exploration, intensification of commercial relations, and, finally, 
incorporation as part of an "empire." 

This process of political incorporation is effectively checked, 
however, where the economic relations are between two sovereign 
states of approximately equal strength and social development. The 
natural tendency to political unification is, in the nature of the case, 
prohibited and inhibited; and, inevitably, the development of 
economic intimacy is also stunted. Each state wishes to preserve 
its sovereign independence, and to secure itself against external 
domination. Its independence is always in jeopardy if the state 
lacks self-sufficiency. It will, therefore, discourage the tendency to 
international division of labour, if that international specialization 
would lead to the neglect of industries necessary to its self-sufficiency. 
And, quite apart from any fear of active aggression on the part of 
its neighbours, each state has the responsibility for the welfare of 
its citizens. It must, if possible, prevent the disippc-arancc of home 
industries on account of successful foreign competition. And, with 
this end in view, it checks the movements of industry and commerce 
by the weapons of tariffs, sub.sidies, etc. 

Thus, while the natural tendency in economic rt*lations is towards 
greater and greater internationalization, yet, where there are firmly 
established soven-ign nation-states, the political tendency is towards 
self-sufficiency; and Ix-causc the economic and the political inti-rests 
are each trying to drag the other into acceptance of its own boun- 
daries, the present political world-order makes for a ceaseless tug- 
of-war between the economic and the political interests. 

Now, the existence of this tension or conflict means that we must 
make up our minds to a choice between two things; (i) The preserva- 
tion of national statosoven-ignty, or (3) A higlier standard of life 
for all men, including our own countrymen. No doubt many of us 
would like both of these things. That the second is desirable, no 
decent person would deny; and the preachers of nationalism and 
imperialism in Britain arc at least interested in the w'elfare of tlicir 
own fellow-countrymen. But they dislike the idea of "foreigners 
having the right to tell us how we ought to behave, and to poke 
their noses into our affairs." They want, in a word, complete sovereign 
authority to be v(\sted in the national will, as well Jis a greatly 
increased standard of living for otir nationals. My contention is that 
they cannot have both. Of course, I do not mean that ho advance in 
the standard of living conditions is possible within the existing 
political world-order. New discoveries, improved technique in 
production and distribution, and the use of neglected natura 
resources may do a great deal. I mean, simply, that, at any giy» 
time, the total Ix-nefit which it is possible to derive from these things 
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cannot be appropriated under the conditions which are involved in 
the existing political world-order. 

Why this should be so becomes clear on a little reflection. If we 
could picture a country cut off from all contact with the rest of the 
world, and ruled by a central government, there political and 
economic relations would have the same boundaries. We can see 
how, in principle, such a country would be able to deal effectively 
with many of our vexing problems. Extremes of poverty and wealth, 
the unwholesome conditions under which so many workers are 
compelled to live, the miseries of unemployment owing to restric- 
tions of trade — for these there is no real necessity or moral justifica- 
tion. We know what immensely beneficial effects were wrought, 
in the way of overcoming similar evils, when mediaeval restrictions 
on industry and commerce were first given up, and later replaced by 
judicious social legislation and the expenditure of public money on 
education, sanitation, etc. History seems to show that, while there 
is a wong way, there is also a right way of controlling the economic 
life of a community. The point of importance is that this control 
must be e.xercised, or must at least supervi.scd, by a central 
government. There are immense jwssibilities in the matter of con- 
trolling industry and commerce for the general welfare, once a 
central political authority extends over the whole range of persons 
who have economic relations with each other. 

But, in the political conditions of the contemporary world, the 
people of Britain, of France, of Germany, or of Japan have no 
constitutional method of controlling the conditions under which 
the others arc to produce and distribute their goods; and, conse- 
quently, no single people can proix*rly control even its own industry 
and commerce for the general Ixnefit. It would Ire very satisfactory 
if wc could shorten working hours, and raise the standard of living, 
for the workers in certain of our industries. But, as changes in this 
direction would influence cost of production, any attempt to improve 
the standard might n-sult in our losing our foreign markets, owing 
to the competition of cheap goods from other countries; and the 
hist state of affairs would be worse than the first. It is perfectly 
possible that, from the point of view of world economics, it does 
not really “pay” for us to produce the gocnls in question. But what 
wll happi'ii if we cease to compi’te? If imlustries move from one 
area to another within the same state, there is a corporate responsi- 
biUty to ease, and, as far as po.ssible, prevent any hardship to the 
inhabitants of the district from which the industry has moved. 

ut these obligations do not hold as between the members of different 
s ates. The Japanese will not be ta.\ed for the purpose' of starting 
profitable industrie.s in Switzerland, if Ja{xin captures the 
^ et for the watch-making industry. 
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It is difficult for a Ia3anan to discuss economic issues without 
committing himself to indefensible judgments ; but I do not suppose 
any present-day economist of repute would challenge the general 
position I have taken up. My view is this : While, under the existing 
political system, improvements in the standard of living may wi*]] 
continue, the possibilities of improvement can never be given full 
effect, so long as the free commerce of nations is hampered by 
considerations of self-sufficiency; and it is obvious that these ham- 
pering restrictions arc ncces.sarily involved in any world-system 
which assigns sovereign powers to a number of independent nation- 
states. 

Now, why should we consider it out of the question that the 
nation-state should disappear in favour of some more inclusive 
form of political organization? Nation-states arc of comparatively 
recent growth. As increasing intimacy and commerce between com- 
munities have demanded, earlier independent political units have 
gradually become incorporated in larger wholes. Why should this 
process stop at the point we have now reached ? What valid reason 
can we give for asserting that no furtluT advance is desirable, or 
even possible? By what standard do we judgt^ tin? dcsirabilily of 
remaining where wc arc or advancing to some form of inti-rnational 
polity, except the standard of expediency? And how do we judge 
of the possibilily of such an idtimate goal, e.xcept by the attempt 
to interpret present experience in the liglit of the past? It is true 
that “liistory does not rcjX'at itself”; but it is also true that “like 
causes produce like effects”; and it is my view that the days of the 
nation-state are numbered. 

No doubt the anticipation of an international polity will be de- 
scribed by some as a Utopian dream; but we can hardlj’ Im' exjK cted 
to answer such criticisms, until they descend from the woolly clouds 
of dogmatism to earth, and foniiulate specific reasons as to why 
any such anticipation must be unrcidizable. There are, however, 
some criticisms of a more definite character with which wc ought to 
deal, and I shall now discuss one objection which may present itself 
to the reflective mind. 


The whole of the preceding argument, it may be said, concentrates 
on economic questions. But, even if the argument for an international 
polity were, so far, sound, docs it not leave out of account inten.’sts 
which arc far more important than are the conditions of material 
welfare? There is no such thing as a merely “economic man,” the 
critic may continue; and, if wc attempt to break down all group 
and national boundaries, and stir universal humanity into one 
indiscriminate mess, are wc not destroying the conditions on whic i 
all the richness and loyalties of life are founded? Is it not a vai 
criticism of Plato’s ideal state that, in his attempt to secure loya y 
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to the state by abolishing the family, and in his attempt to prevent 
the misuse of property by abolishing private property, he was blind 
to the fact that you cannot make men more enthusiastic about a 
wider community by merely abolishing the narrower, nor can you 
increase their care of the public interest by denying them the oppor- 
tunity of having any interests of their own ? And is not this criticism 
even more applicable when we are trying to whip up enthusiasm, 
not for a small Greek city state, but for a supra-national political 
world-order? 

In answer to all this, I may begin by agreeing that this criticism 
points to a real danger against which the advocates of internationalism 
must guard their practical policy. But it should be remembered that 
much of Plato’s unsatisfactoriness is due to his conception of the 
state as “tlie individual writ large.” There is some truth in the 
common idea that, for Plato, the state, rather than the individual, 
is the object of ultimate value. 1 have held, on the contrary, that the 
state has no intrinsic value. Its value is instrumental. The same 
holds good with respect to any international polity. Institutions of 
all kinds, national or supra-national, arc valuable and legitimate 
seats of authority only so far as they are necessary for conserving and 
enriching the interests of individuals. I do not suggest that families, 
local communities, and nations .should be dissolved, in favour of 
some universal human herd containing within itself no diversity 
of interest or local culture. I am only arguing that, in the interest 
of national, local, and, ultimately, of individual development, 
certain iwwers, now e.\ercised by nation-states in their .severality, 
should bo pooled and centralized in a more universal authority, 
because it is no longer possible for tho.se powers to remain so localized, 
and efficiently serve the purposes of humanity. The fact that central 
governments often lind that the interests of a people can be more 
clfeclively dealt witli by the decentralization of certain functions of 
government, does not in any way detract from the argument that 
there arc certain powers wliieh ought to be centralized. 

But the objection may lx; pressed that, whatever the intention, 
yet, in actual fact, local diversities, and what we may call local 
cultures, tend to disappear with the extension of the range of 
political authority. Government's hatred of diversity is no less 
intense than nature's abhorrence of a vacuum; and the picturesque 
iuid traditional Ixave but a forlorn champion in romance, when 
pitted against the power of the sword and the lure of gold. 

Now, wc cannot deny that govtTiiments have sometimes, by 
barbarous methods, succeeded in stamping out the native language, 
religion, or custom of relatively snuill communities over which they 
have extended their rule; but, in relation to this point, two things 
must be borne in mind, in the first place, not everything in religion 
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and custom is beneficial to the local conununity or to humanity at 
large. Obvious examples are the practice of human sacrifice, or a 
caste system such as obtains in India. In the second place, there 
is a difference between the wise and the fooli^, the legitimate and 
the illegitimate use of political authority. The argument for a 
supra-national authority is founded on the ethical principle that 
individuals, not institutions, arc of primary worth; and there is no 
reason at all why a wider political authority should be less capable 
than is a narrower authority of using this ethical principle for 
measuring the value of different cultures and institutions to different 
peoples. Indeed, it is arguable that the wider the cauthority, the 
more chance legitimate variations have of being safeguarded. With 
all its faults, the Versailles Treaty has tried to secure the protection 
of minority rights which national governments are prone to disregard. 

Further, it would be ridiculous to suppose that, when local 
diversities disappear, this alwa>'s happens against the will of the 
peoples concerned. It is probably true that the most powerful 
factor influencing such changes is the belief of the local community 
itself that its own interest dictates the abandonment of its old 
traditions and habits. This holds specially, e.g. w'ith regard to 
language. In his Memories, published a few years ago, the Arch- 
bishop of Wales relates : “When I was a boy, I heard a Welsh lecture 
in a Methodist Chapel given to an audience of working people, 
chiefly farmers and farm .servants, by a brilliant lecturer. Dr. Kilsby 
Jones. He finished his lecture on ‘Famous Welshmen’ with this 
sentence, ‘Boys, if you want to succeed in the world, learn English. 
Remember, Welsh is a barley-bread language.’ ” No doubt the 
disappearance of local peculiarities involves lo.ss ns well as gain. 
But the losses and gains have to be estimated, not from the point 
of view of the sentimental nationalist whose bread and butter — ^witli 


a fair allowance of jam — are secure, nor from the point of view 
of the tourist who is intrigued by what is “cute,” “quaint,” or 
“picturesque,” but from the point of view of the toiling population. 
Certainly uniformity is not an end in itself. But neither is diversity. 
The test of the value of all local custom and usage is this: Does it, 
rather thsin something different, most conduce to the real welfare 
of the individuals concerned? And, as inertia is a characteristic of 
men and of societies, any abandonment of traditional usage is a 
prima facie (though, of course, it cannot be a conclusive) argument 


against its value. 

In any case, it is disastrous to try and keep a culture alive and 
healthy by isolating the community from external influences. The 
deadening effects of such a policy are amply revealed in those 
institutional religions which try to preserve their original modes of 
thought and practice by insulating them from the outer world of 
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ideas. Restriction of the free intercourse of ideas is as ruinous to 
cultural development as tariff walls are to material prosperity. 
While the seed-bed and the seed of any culture arc the land and the 
people, influences from abroad arc as the air and sunlight without 
which that seed cannot reveal its potentialities. And if the establish- 
ment of an international polity tended to promote the free movement 
of ideas, and the free criticism of tradition, it would be the friend 
rather tlian the enemy of a richer national life. 

This, it may be objected, is all very plausible — until we cease 
from abstract argumentation, and turn to face hard realities. Is it 
not true that there is something about a nation which marks it off 
from every other form of community? And is there not something 
unique about the nation-state, giving it a status in the world which 
we interfere with only at the cost of irreplaceable loss? 

I cannot agree that this is so. Indeed, I should say that it is 
precisely this view, rather than the one I have been pressing, which 
refuses to face the facts of history and the meaning of the modern 
situation. Accept clearly and frankly the principle that value, resides 
ultimately in individual persons; then put the question, posed with 
such salutary effect by the reformtjrs of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, “What is the utility to mankind of this or that 
particular law or institution?" and we shall be in a fairer way to 
judge of the merits and defects, the potentialities and the limitations 
of the nation-state. It is, 1 think, a fair observation to say that, 
if not all, at least many of those who insist that the nation-state is 
"the permanent unit" in the jralitical world-order, have not squarely 
faced this question of the "utility” of the stale, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, adopt the attitude that to ask .such a question 
amounts to bad form or treason. Such an attitude clearly implies 
the ascription of intrinsic, and not merely instnimental, value to 
the nation-state — ;is though it possessed some kind of “personality” 
distinct from, or inclusive of, the individual ixrsonalities of men 
and women. Such an idea distorts, not only our conception of the 
real international possibilities, but also our view of the relation of 
states to their own “nationals." 

According to the main stream of historical ethical thought, per- 
sonality is to be respected as an “eiul-in-itself” ; for. when we reflect 
upon the notion of personality, we .seem to find several things 
implied in it. In the first place, an individual or pt'rson is "organic" 
m character. It has an internal unity, the particular organs taking 
their character and value from the part they are fitted to play in 
maintaining its life as a whole. Or — ^when we think in psychological, 
rather than in physiological, term^ — the will of a jx-rson is thought 
of as central and undivided. In the .second place, and turning our 
attention to its external relations, we think of a person as a memlvr 
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(not as a mere organ or part) of a community. It is only by the most 
far-fetched metaphors that wc can speak of two individual wills 
as fused or united in a higher or more inclusive will. And to 
treat any individual as though he did not possess a will of his 
own, distinct from yours, is to repudiate the whole basis of moral 
relationships. 

Now, suppose wc transfer this conception of "personality” to the 
nation or nation-state. What follows ? The conclusion that the nation 
or nation-state is of intrinsic value; that individual persons are its 
organs, deriving their value from their contribution to its life and 
strength; and that its "will” can never rightly be merged in a more 
inclusive "will.” One of the main implications of the "state per- 
sonality” theory, therefore, is the denial of intrinsic value to indi- 
viduals. That is to say, wc cannot attribute pcrsonjility — ^with all 
that personality implies — to the state, without taking the further 
step of denying to individuals the value and the rights of persons. 
It is surely a serious theoretical inconsistency in this conception of 
the state, that it starts with the assumption of certain attributes 
as inhering in individual persons; suppo.ses, next, that the state is 
a more inclusive person; concludes that the slate must, therefore, 
possess the attributes inherent in individual pt'rsonality ; and, in 
this very conclusion, implies that individuals do not in fact possess 
those attributes. It may disturb only philosophers if theoretical 
inconsistency is all that can be urged against the doctrine of state 
personality. But the practical coii-st.-queiices of such a doctrine touch 
the life of the plain man, as he may sometimes learn to his cos(. 
Stated simply, the main practical implication is that, if "reasons of 
state” so demand, the qvieslion of justice to individuals is of no 
importance. It is highly signilicanl that those British philosophers 
who, in our own day, have most strongly as.sertod the theory of 
state-personality, have as stoutly denied intrinsic value (and i veii 
individuality) to the "linitc individiud” ; and, in their earlier writing.s 
at least,* indulged in rather ptjrverse criticisms of the conception of 
"universal humanity.” To F. H. Bradley and B. Bo.sanqtict the 
"finite individual” is men-ly a fragment of something greater; 
and the notion that this "self” is, in any real sense, a ectntre of value, 
is due simply to our bad metaphysics and "irreligiotis inoralisin.’’ 
No doubt there were stxicial influences opc;rating in Britain when 
these two philosophers' characteristic ethical and political ideas 
were formed — the intense study of Greek philosophy, the domestica- 
tion of German Idealism, the resurrection of the imperialist mentality 
— but to explain is not to justify; and probsibly their chief ptirmaiient 
contribution to ethical and political philo.sophy is that they show, 

* Sec Bradley’s Ethical Studies, Essays V and VI ; and compare the Intro- 
duction to the latest edition of Bosanquet's Philosophical Theory of the Stale. 
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clearly enough, what happens when we take the doctrine of state 
personality as more than a questionably useful fiction. 

Taking our stand on the ethical principle that value resides ulti- 
mately in the individual, and political aulhorily in whatever institu- 
tion best conserves the interests of all mankind, what place do we 
assign to the nation? Clearly it is not the natural seat of political 
authority, except at a certain stage in the course of human history. 
The appropriate scat of authority naturally expands as non-political 
relations become more extensive and intimate. It is true that, 
so long as tlic nation-state is the most comprehensive governmental 
organ, it must lx: accorded a special degree of loyalty. But this is 
because it is the greatest guarantee of an orderly system of rights 
wliich we have, so far, attained. Its claim on our loyalty rests on 
the contribution it professes to make, and does make, towards 
human welfare. But this gives no valid reason for attributing to 
the nation-state a sanctity out of relation to its function and utility. 
As soon as it claims this sanctity, and obstructs the progress toward 
any more inclusive organization, to that extent it forfeits the right 
to our loyalt}-, for to that extent it is on the side of disorder. The 
more the enlightened moral consciousness faces up to the real 
issues of the motlern worhl-situation, the more will it lx* driven to 
demand tlie Iransfen nee of the final control of legislation, judicial 
and coercive power, to a supra-national authority. The progress 
towards this goal will, of necessity, be slow and tortuous; but we 
are already on the way. W'liile the ])resent constitution of the League 
of Nations tloes not lit it for the ex».'rcise of sovereign powers, vet 
till- more we are willing to work its existing machinery, the more will 
it gradually transform its own character, by gathering to itself the 
power of making enforceable decisions. 
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CAN PRESENT HUMAN MOTIVES WORK A 
PLANNED SOCIETY?* 

Sir JOSIAH STAMP. G.C.B.. D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.A. 

The title I first chose for my remarks was “The Socialization of the 
Hedonic Impulse,” but I concluded that I had better indicate my 
real objective rather than the process of getting to it. 

The social organism may be conveniently viewed as consisting of 
two parts on different planes, one the contractual, legal, and habitual 
relations bctw'een human beings and their work, akin to the parts 
of a machine, and the other the force that makes the machine work, 
the motives, physical and mental limitations and reactions, akin to 
the motive po\ver. If the design of a machini' is radically altered it 
does not follow that the old fuel and transmission of power will 
be either adequate or appropriate. We arc to e.\amine human 
behaviour in the economic field as it actually is, or has Ix'en in our 
experience, and to conjecture how far it will Ix' the same or modifiable 
in a social organization different from past models, and how far the 
new models may create new aptitudes and reactions not now neces- 
sary or developed. To put it more bluntly, whether a plamu’d society 
can be worked by the existing bundle of eli'ments in human behaviour, 
or whether it will demand other, and, if so, really ixissilile, eli-nients. 

Nasisau Senior gave as the first of four gimcral propositions on 
which Political Economy rests “that every man rlisires to obtain 
additional wealth with as little sacrifice as jxissible.” It tiHjk an 
intelligible form in the scluxjlboy's definition, “I’olitii al economy 
teaches you how to get the most you can with thi; minimum honest 
effort." It accounts for the mental confusion of the small daughter 
of the Professor who lectured on Economic History: "Dix's that mean 
that you teach as little history as |)Ossible for as much money as 
possible?” We can all think of particular e,\ceptions to the general 
principle, of course, but the question is whether any exception is a 
sufficiently high common factor of human motive in the mass to 
lend itself to generalizjition. The much abased "economic man” is 
obvioasly an abstraction, for few men act on economic motives only, 
or even on rational motives only, but it is a useful abstraction in the 
economic field which possesses greater value or truth in that field 
than any alternatives that may be assumed. The student is always 

• An address to the British In.stitute of Philosophy given at University 
College on March 19, 1935, Ponsonby of Shulbrede in the Chair. 
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warned that before he reintroduces the derivatives of the abstraction 
back into complex reality, and makes any statement of general force, 
he must reclothe the abstraction with the discarded elements of 
behaviour and qualify his dicta. That is one reason why no simple 
statement in economics is ever precisely true. It is also a reason why 
Riiskinian diatribe about “life being wealth” and so on, is rather 
irrelevant in the economic study itself. The introduction of moral and 
ethical implication at some stages in the argument is inappropriate 
and confusing; at otlicrs necos.sary and completing. Catch-phrases 
such as “Production for use and not for profit,” however compre- 
hensible from an ethical point of view, conceal, not very effectively, 
much confusion of economic thought, which only disappears on a 
careful analysis or definition of the words “use” and “profit.” Similar 
cloudy implications rest in such w'ords as “service” and “needs.” 

A first essential is to decide whether we shall use “profit” in its 
economic sense, as a differential surplus, which must really exist 
all the time whatever the form of economic society, so long as the 
factors of production are unequal in their productivity, and whatever 
name we may give to it. There is a common price of all suppl)— 
even in a communism that has no open price its place is taken 
by a marginal cost — which yields that part of the supply having 
any advantages over the other parts, a surplus. The advantages may 
1)0 in location of raw materials relative to manufacture, or of both 
to the ix)int of convenient use; in efficiency of labour management 
or inachiniTy; in some elements of luck. The determining limit is 
at a margin wh(‘re wages of capital and management and interest 
just meet and just evoke that supply in continuity. The superior 
advantage of a unit gives it a profit. A contimial struggle is going 
on not .so mucli Ix'tween the different factors as between competing 
units in the sam<' factor, to search out positions of this advantage 
and secure this surplus. Human Ixdiaviour in reaction to the search 
for this particular “profit” is a diffiTont study from that which 
follows a normal reward or profit necessary to evoke and maintain 
normal effort, which is found at tin* margin where the other profit 
is non-existent. 

There is Vi*ry little permanence al)Out this economic profit unless 
tluTe is a monopoly or fianchi'^e. In a comix.‘titive regime profits 
J^luft from one unit to another in a surprising way. The time curve 
of high and low profits in the aggregate may Iv of a certain type 
«'ind be stabh?, but the position of individual businesses on that 
niryc is continually changing. This has received important statistical 
verification in the researches of Professor Secrist. 

We are familiar with the conditions under which a greater reward, 
jc. a higher price, stimulates a greater supply, and a less reward 
about a smaller siipply, inasmuch as in the short piTiod, 
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at any rate, owing to the principle of diminishing utility in the 
satisfaction of people's wants, the greater supply cannot command 
a continually higher price. Tliore is a balancing mechanism brought 
about through price which is at the very foundation of economic life, 
and is the final deciding factor of the way in which men's efforts are 
distributed between alternative walks of life. Tliere are sometimes 
exceptions to this general rule of a temporary or particular character, 
e.g. a very large output may be deliberately marketed, not in 
response to a higher price, but with a specifically lower price- 
foreseeing that the increase in supply itself would enable a lower 
unit cost to be secured, the producer is exploring the social demand 
curve to find the new position of equilibrium for a large quantity 
at a lower price. Again, whereas a falling price ordinarily checks 
supply, in such a case as American farm produce it had the reverse 
effect. If the farm were heavily mortgaged its charges had to bo 
met and the owner argued that, at the low price, he must sell sub- 
stantially more in order to make up th(‘ fixed charge upon him, so 
that low prices positively brought about even larger increases of 
supply than high prices would have done. But these are merely 
backwashes of the very general principle of the ri'gulation by ])riri‘. 

First of all, we have to consider the motives and reactions to 
stimuli as the}’ at present exist — to analyse them in order that wo 
can pick out which of them could be translati‘d unchanged into some 
new sphere, which of them wriuld have to be C()mi)le(<d\ alt(Ted, and 
which would have to be develojx-d to a ck‘gree that would make tin in 
almost different in kind. 

Dealing first with the fund of capital that is recpiired in any form 
of society which is to have a good standard of life and to take 
advantage of new scientific inventions, we find that, in general, 
the satisfaction of future wants at any moment is less vahiabk* than 
the .satisfaction of the .sam(! wants to-day. The discounting jn'oeess 
of time represents an abstim-nce which recjiiirrs an cTonomic price 
to secure. The payment of interest in sense is a reward of 

abstinence, at any rate, in the case of moderate* incomes, and in any 
world in which there is a measun* of e(juali/.ation of resources, 
the principle is of far greater importance than in the nineteenth 
century , where we were able to rely upon the massing of capital funds 
out of wealthy resource*; — where the word "abstinence” had much 
less meaning. In so far as future enjoyment is cli.srounted against the 
present, "waiting," requires a reward. The ]>rice of waiting is interest 
and the quantity of waiting may generally be incn*ased in the .same 
way as a supply of any other economic product if that price rise.s. 
Interest is also neces.sary in addition to the pure interest of wai<mK» 
in respect of the risk of waiting and the possibility of never enjoying 
at all. The motives for saving an* not cpiite the same over the wliot 
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field. Riskless waiting, which is what we generally mean by thrift, 
may be first of all undertaken against Ixiing worse off in future, in 
which case, by insurance, a low rate of interest on the principle of 
accumulation demands more saving and not less. Or the saving may 
be undertaken in order to be better off. If this is for a specific purpose, 
to a specific sum, then the lower the interest the more the saving. 
But if saving is a merely general desire, then the high rate of interest 
as its price may increase saving. A high rate of interest certainly is 
important for directing saving into higlily profitable but rather 
risky ventures. 

A further motive is that of moral thrift — in an ordered life the 
feeling tliat it is wrong to spend up to the hilt; and, again, saving 
may be like a dividend reserve, equalizing good and bad times. 

There are certain conditions under which saved money maybe 
very plentiful, and so much more than the suitable openings for it 
that the price is inoperative as a control. The automatic savings 
coming up now through the various agencies for thrift may very 
easily represent a surplus during the period when business confidence 
is not great. The element of risk will always require a loading from 
the individual saver and the ])rire element is a controlling factor. 
Socially, there may 1x5 much collective individual loss, but much 
pioneer gain. Imluslrially it is no good money being cheap unless 
it is also cheap in the field of risks. Wo will defer for the moment our 
c.xainination of how much of this will survive in a diffi rent sex iety. 

Passing to the motives affecting the wage-earner; apart from the 
differential higher return that is normally expected for greater skill 
and responsibility, it is generally suggested that an increase in 
earnings will also increase effort and willingness to produce, i.e. the 
higher price creates a largiT supply. Conversely, that a lower return 
reduces the amount of effort furthcoming, but, on the other hand, 
that mon* ix‘ 0 ])le can lx* emjdoyetl at the lower wages. To these 
generalizations there are numerous exceptions; in so far as they are 
true, they are triu' only for movements at a particular tinre and not 
for changes which are absolutt* over long jxTiiKls. It would lx» 
ridiculous to say that because men are now paid four times as much 
as they were a hundred years ago, they are willing to work four times 
as hard. Generalization also ignores the fact that the higher and 
lower returns, n*sjx'ctively, may have physic;il consequences as 
distinct from psychological, ami that the liigher yield from a higher 
rebim may come from better health and physical capacity rather 
than from psychological willingness to do more. From a broad jxMnt 
of view, the lx*st t«'st is perhai>s that of a relation Ix’tween wage and 
effort as found in piece rates, but the quant italive connect ion Ix'twcen 
w two is never exact. If wages are well above subsistence level, 
ixed addition is certainly not coirelated to an increase of effort. 
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Often a standard amount per week is looked for, and if, by a change 
of rates, it can be got with fewer hours, then leisure is preferred, or 
slackness may set in and Monday is a bad day. This has been 
verified again and again. In the present state of average psychology, 
a rise in real wages is of less importance than money wages, and 
a rise in real wage may be quite inoperative in securing increased 
production. A fall in money wage is quicker to work than a fall in 
real wage and also may lead to disputes and stoppages. As I have said, 
the absolute rate of real wage is not very material, whether we judge 
it by comparisons over periods of time, or country by country. 
It is the comparative rate in a man's own trade over short periods 
or compared with the adjoining trades that has psychological value 
in effort. Perhaps quite as important is the appearance of a disparity 
in large payments going to the other factors of production, and a wage 
that may be consistent with contentment and inaximiiin effort at one 
period, may mean merely discontent and slacking if there is tlie 
appearance of large profit going in other directions. Economic 
psychology is by no means uniform throughout the world. I remember 
being told when we were discussing in 1924 in the Dawes Com- 
mission whether the German Railways should l)t‘ a Government 
concern or under private management, that th(‘ uniform demoting 
Government service was worth a definite diffc'reiitial in money. 
There are, no doubt, in all ranks, elements of prestiges whic'h may in 
thems(‘lves act in the same* way as an inen^mtmt or (krrement of 
money. There is a marked increase in the extent to whicli pri(l(‘ of 
success and of craftsmanship are opcTative biyond the moru'larv 
incentive to produce good and plentiful work. Then' is, too, the 
pride of institution, particularly if it can be put competitivi'ly, and, 
just as thc' members of a family may fpiarrel amongst themselves, 
but will stand together lik(? a rock if it is a question of contest witli 
another family, so the diff«*n*nt factors in a single business may pull 
away from each other if the issue is a domestic one. Tlu;y can bo 
made to play up for th<^ honour of th<? company or tht* concern il 
there is a rival institution. My own Commercial Department have 
done their h*st to bring into operation this factor of friendly rivalry 
within their own vast area, by giving (juotas to separate districts 
and sedting the districts against each other like football teams in a 
League Table. Over a certain area of the wage-earning class there 
is an clement of ambition whic h Ic-ads to a desire? to c'xcel and rise 
out of the ranks, but this is not assisted in the main by Trade Union 
ideas; nor is it very opcTativc after a few years. My own obser\'ation 
leads mc^ to the; view that then? is enough of it to bring out a number 
of leaderrs, but not i-noiigh to increase the mas.s output on a large 
scale*, of call workers tak(*n togeth(?r. . . 

When wc? come? to the* salarii'd class, the larger salaries are desiru 
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not always so much to secure a larger output, or even a higher quality 
within the same range of work, but to satisfy a natural desire for 
emulation; secondly, as a mark of success in life; and third, to 
institute some reasonable comparison with private business. We may 
compare the security and the dignity of Civil Service, thus reconciling 
the holders to salaries considerably below what might be necessary 
in ordinary business life. The officials are, in fact, rarely required to 
produce a profit result. Those important classes in an ordinary 
capitalist regime, who are risking their own capital with their own 
management, produce many trials, a large number of failures, and 
a few successes. If one reviews the early commercial history of 
artificial silk, or of flying, or of the zip-fastener, and sees the extent 
to which risks were taken and capital invested on evidence and 
calculations which would not satisfy any rigid tests, one is driven 
to ask w'hcther any Committee would be willing to risk public 
money for which it would be answerable on a similar basis. Com- 
mittees arc always ready to decide, when conditions are proved and 
when comparisons can be made to indicate the possibility of success, 
blit they must inevitably play for safety, particularly as, by the 
nature of the case, the succc‘ssi\s will tend to he far fewer than the 
failures. The one who plays for safety can get a reputation for 
wisdom because his succi‘sses exceed his failures, but even so, his 
absolute number of successes may be fewer than that of another 
person who, while liaving a majority of failures, attempts more. 

A committee r(*s])onsible for public money might, perhaps, be 
prepared to do the sanu* if they wen* given a fund sj^cifically for 
trying out inventions and new ideas, but without any questions being 
asked and only subject to an aiulited probity. The truth is that in 
the field of invention and innovation llit' motives are mainly non- 
commercial — the joy of the game, the lotti rv of success throw up 
amid countless casualties those intrinsic succ(sse.< which arc in- 
valuable to the next rank of less enterprising entrepreneurs. When 
th(i risks are proved and output is steady it becomes the subject of 
successful communal (*xploitation. 

How much of soc ial luogress is ihie to thesi* various elements is 
not strictly determinable. We need to have knowledge on a more 
definite and scientific basis about the strength of desire and the extent 
to which it prevails, to do a workmanlike and i*fli('ieiii piece of work; 
of man’s ability to sacrifice for a principh*, ftw an institution or ior 
ajx'rson, and of his craving for recognition by others. It has often 
held that the classical school of economists minimized these 
factors. ICxactly liow powerful arc* ilu*y at the present time? or to 
^hat extent can thc*y be cultivated and made the mainsprings of 
action? \\ c want an examination of the aetual case s similar to that 
'V ich William Janies carried through in his ruriV/fVs of Religious 
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Experience. It is tnie that most of his examples were rather of the 
abnormal type, and that while they may prove inductively beyond 
all scientific dispute that the factor of religious experience is a reality 
and a great power where it occurs in the right type of individual, 
they do not tell a great deal about the strength of this force in tlic 
average man or mass of men taken together. In the same way, the 
examination of particular instances of altruistic economic life might 
be deceptive if we took it as representing what the man in the street 
was prepared to do. 

Says one writer, "the trend of society is to emphasize the acquisi- 
tive qualities. Money is necessary not only for survival, but for 
power and, in a large part, for public respect as well. The motives 
of working for the sake of the work, for altruism and for non- 
financial recognition find themselves swimming against the swift- 
flowing stream of financial pressure." Certainly the incentives of 
captains of industry — the men whose minds and powers wc should 
rely upon for progress in a new state of affairs — can be reduced to 
economic terms in the majority of cases. Wc are bound to .say that 
any evidence of non-economic incentive that is obvious in business 
to-day cannot be taken as final, if wc try to estimati' the i)ossil)le 
strength of a non-economic motive in a diffen.'iit environment. 

It was said of Ford: "He is an instrument of society and he can 
serve society only as he manag(‘s his enterprise so as to turn over 
to the public an increasingly better product and an ever-decreasing 
price and, at the .same time, to pay all those who have a hand an 
ever-increasing wage ba.sed upon the work they do.” In this way 
and in this way alone can a manufacturer justify his existence. 

Harriman said : "f never cared for mon(*y exei'pt as i)()wer for work. 
What I most enjoy is the pow«*r of creation." It may thus very well 
be said that power and not profit is the primary fascination. 

If a similar place can bo found for this ineeiiiive in a m w state of 
affairs, then? may be no great change in tladr output. The h adcr of a 
wholesale Co-operative S(icictv, getting only ^(’400 a year, remarked: 
"I enjoy the n spect of my colleagin's, and I possi'ss great power. 
Those things satisfy me." Tlu? question has l)een put: "Do not able 
men demand su('h high salaries and monetary rewards under 
capitalism in large part because tlic*y fi'el the chief rewards under 
capitalism ;ire but money In this country we have a much greater 
.spirit of public service than in many countries abroad. If you were 
to tell an American that a man is prepar'd to spend much time 
and effort in certain activities for iis own sake, you would siinpl) 
not h: believed. H«-re. we find lliat to do a thing for a small snin 
or for nothing may, in itself, be* a distinction and a subject of pik^* 
Service on committees, on the judicial Ix^nch, .service by rninistir.^, 
by missionaries, by .scientists, all who have a sense of "calling may 
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be far more on the non-economic plane than general economic activity. 

It is interesting to look at the motives of great scientists: Faraday, 
although connected for some time with commerce, and getting an 
increasing income, came to the conclusion that he had to make a 
choice and he put it deliberately aside. But then he was very excep- 
tional. Even the honourable non-economic rewards given by his peers 
did not influence him. When he was offered the Presidency of the 
Royal Society, he said: *Tf I accepted I would not answer for the 
integrity of my intellect for a single year.” W e should not have many 
Farada3rs, even in a translated sphere. 

The W'ork of Clerk Maxwell and Darwin and Wallace of an 
altruistic kind cannot be divorced from the fact that they enjoyed 
private incomes. The simplicity of Pasteur and perhaps of Metch- 
nikoff, and Huxley's long fight to work along scientific lines without 
reference to monetary rewards, are important cases for study. On 
the other hand, Agassiz was not really swayed by any desire to 
bt*nefit mankind or posterity. V'anity, even to the point of lack of 
scniplc, was his clearly marked motive, and Sir Humphry Da\y’s 
life docs not show him as actuated by motives of the most excellent 
order. There were those like Kehin, Edison, Perkins, Parsons, and 
Van Siemens who made money freely with their scientific dis- 
coveries, and cannot really be invoked to prove the point we have 
at issue. More interesting, pi'riiaps, is the case of Newton, who 
ceased to bo really creative and productive after he secured safety 
and salary in his oflice at the Mint. 

Professor Paul Douglas, after e.\amining the biographical 
material, gave an analysis of the non-economic incentives as 
folloivs: (i) A desire to benefit humanity; (2) Fascination or joy of 
the work itself ; (3) Desire to project one’s own personality into the 
work; {4) Desire to be esteemed by one’s fellows in the same field; 
(5) A desire for the esteem and approval of the general public; 
( 0 ) A craving for notoriety; (7) A desire for power over man and 
over things. 

Before assuming that there can be a considerable tran.«fer of the 
important work that is done gratuitou.>:ly to-day into a difhrent 
sphere, one must R-memlicr that much of it may lie done by those 
who have a sufficient coniiietence in other ways. They might not lx* 
so willing to work for non-economic rewards if they had not this 
background. Moreover, where the large {vreentage of all service 
B given for a cash reward, there is a distinction in giving public 
service for no reward at all. It cannot lx* said that in a field in which 
there is no s^x'cific monetary reward at all this same distinction would 
remain, and where everyone is actually or compulsorily altruistic 

he general level of work so performed may lx? far lower than where 
^ truism derives its hedonic satisfactions from its comixirative rarity. 
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McCurdy sa 3 ^ that the phrase “every man has his price’* is intended 
to be cynical. Yet it is a proof of existing altruism. It shows that 
.some considerable margin of compulsion or attraction is necessary 
before a man will sacrifice either loyalty or conscience. Much depends 
on how greatly the group action can seize the imagination, for a 
group formation can certainly increase loyalties, as we can sec in 
every society or association to which we belong. In a large number 
of cases they exact a higher standard of conduct than the individual 
life alone would render. McCurdy says “the group that cannot exact 
sacrifices from its members is moribund if not already disintegrated. ’’ 
Not every group is of this order. “The best example of a selfishly 
motivated group is that of the shareholders in a large company who 
retain their shares so long ns dividends are forthcoming. But 
among even these are apt to be directors who develop pride in the 
business as such and complicate their operations with loyalties.” 

The principles that are at work dominating economic society 
and inherent in men’s physical and psychological make-up, include 
that of diminishing utility, in which case an increasing supply can 
only be taken off at a less price, or additional increments are worth 
less to the u.scr than the preceding ones. It is inherent that wo 
should seek the highest marginal s;itisfaction and that for this 
purpose the principle of substitution is constantly at work. I do not 
see how we ran expect to override this in any society, but I do see 
that it makes planning outside the area of the stability of large number's 
extremely precarious. Wages may not lx; wholly dc'termined by 
marginal productivity, but it is so commanding an (dement in their 
true level that this also is a factor to lx* reckoned with, and 1 have 
not yet seen any scheme for a planned society which gives the 
technique for working it out. The individual to-day, in the present 
economic society outside Russia, has two great choices : first, whether 
he shall spend or save; and when he spends whether he shall buy 
home or foreign gfxids; and, when he .saves, whether he shall invest 
or take risks. His second great choice is in the occupation to Iw 
followed; the training for it. where he shall resid»', and the changes 
that he may care to make. Now in so far as these individual choices 
work themselves out into a massive stable rc.sult in the aggn’gatc, 
the planner can take the results for granted and project them into 
the future, .so that the individuals within the aggregate will still 
retain freedom, but unless there is the comixdling clement of a change 
of price, i.e. of interest, of wage, of rent, and traasport, etc., to 
check changes in a mass movement, I do not .see how these chief 
items of individual lilx rty can po.ssibly be retained intact in a 
planned society. A denial of lilx-rty in the.se n'spects must have 
some influence upon human motive — e.\actly how much we canno 
say. Just as it used to lie .said, with Ireland in mind, that sonic 
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people would rather be badly governed by themselves than well 
governed by others, so even where one can postulate a higher 
individual reward through planning, it might very well so react upon 
the individual that he would not give the service necessary to create 
the higher reward. 

The first requirement of a planned society is to compute the 
probable demands in each direction, but unless this is computed on 
some price cither actual or notional, the term "probable demand” 
is meaningless, and it would be best to .speak, perhaps, of a computa- 
tion of a demand schedule at different prices. The planner must then 
also construct a supply curve showing the quantities that will be 
forthcoming at a given level of costs. Once again, a monetary 
econom}' seems necessary with all that this connotes. On the whole, 
planning may be said to eliminate private capital, though it has not 
universally done so in set terms. But the elimination of private capital 
and the substitution therefor of planned capital, which is to be a 
deduction from total production, docs not absolve the planners 
from the necessity for a notional rate of interest, and for some 
quantitative test as to the optimum points of production to which to 
apply their capital. 

1 have not so far seen any successful attempts to avoid the usual 
market price test. Let us suppose that the consumer is prepared to 
give up the equivalent of x hours of his labour to procure the product 
X hotirs of somebody else’s. If there is a change in his tastes and he 
ivill only give x hours minus i for one hour’.s labour, then there 
is over-supply and price must come down. But if the consumers are 
keen and will give x plus i hours, then the price ought to go up and, 
in consequence, .supply should increase. But a plan state.s how 
much capital is going into the pnxluciion and also how’ much labour 
;md, therefore, the entry of labour into the industry is controlled, 
and I imagine that wages must also be controlled if they arc not to 
be so sensitive as to keep the numlxTs down. So long, therefore, as 
people can give effect to a slackened or increased desire for any 
product, or so long indeed as nature itself varies the supply, and 
it can only lx* accommodated by changes in demand, I find it very 
difficult to secure a .satisfactory plan. In the second place, the 
consumers’ choice may Ix' affected in the endeavour to make rational 
the necessary international trade and thus not to upset the plan. 
Supposing that hats are to come from Paris which are preferable 
to the Britfsh. They must either lx* kept out and the consumers’ 
choice affected, or if they come in the plan is upset. Fa.shion and 
obsolescence arc put into strait-jackets. I understand that the 
owodile leather and snakeskin shoes of the lady visitors in Moscow 
have caused more flutters in the breasts of the Russian girls than 
hat distinction w'ould in our minds actually deserve. 
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In the third place, as I have already said, invention and risk 
under a planned scheme have to be dealt with by committees subject 
to political attack. They must be judged by results. The question is 
how soon? and are these results to be collective or individual? 
Will one good success be a complete answer to three failures? 
Modem competitive enterprise, with all its disadvantages, constantly 
seeking novelty, does get us forward in one way or another. It is a 
question whether, in the long run, the attitude of mind which is 
more bent upon establishing stability and standardization will not 
keep back economic development. Certainly all human motives of 
management, as we know them now, will want to justify the plan, 
and this may tend to mean more to them than would breaking the 
plan and so giving the greater ultimate advantage. On the assumption 
that the consumers maintain a good freedom of directing their 
purchasing power, can the managers compete by advertisements and 
other blandishments? The increasing real wage of the average wage* 
earner is at the present moment enlarging the scope for c.\ix;ndiliire 
upon travel by bus or train. This is greatly sought and competed for. 
not merely amongst the different agencies for travel, but as against 
other ways of spending the money, and probably as severe a com- 
petitor for money spent in evening e.xcursions as any other, would 
Ix! the campaign for spreading the habit of beer drinking. How, 
under a planned .society, will these rival attnictions for incn'asing 
purchasing power be resolved? 

There is not much actual experience of motive and reaction in 
a fully planned society to which we can turn, but Professor Bnitzkiis 
has quite recently made some considered d«’clarations for Russia. 
He notes there has lx!en a great decline in quality to keep up statistics 
of production. 

“The system has a most unfavourable effect on the intensity of 
the work. The Soviet (iovernment seeks to base the division upon 
the hours worked, and the efficiency ainl the quality of the work 
done, hoping in this way to increase the int«-nsity and quality of 
labour. . . . The confusion existing in the organization of labour 
naturally has a very unfavourable effect uix)n the intensity of the 
labour. ...” 

"It proved much more difiicult to transfer the methods of 
mechanized agriculture to Russian soil than the Soviet Government 
had imagined. The tractors did not work so efficiently. . . 

"Specific achievement of the planned economy was the fact that 
it compelled a poor nation to make great savings. Anything of the 
sort would have been impossible in a market economy. Also that 
the savings were directed into production goods. ..." 

"At the heart of every enterprise, however modest, there must 
stand a politically tnistworthy man — a Communist. Under the 
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Communist planned economy, the economic system is managed, 
not by experts but by laymen, and that is one important reason 
for the failure of the system." 

Professor Halm claims that the Socialist economy foregoes the 
stimulus to good service which lies in the capitalistic connection 
between economic calculation and income. 

"Those who advocate economic planning are at this point in the 
position of having to count upon a change of the general attitude 
towards economic life, without being able to evince any presumption 
of its reliability or any reason why it should come about at all." 

A decline in individual responsibility means an inevitable expan- 
sion of the central auditing apparatus. 

Finally, I do not think the answer to the question put depends 
to a major extent upon moral values or ethical betterments. 

(1) Man is so constituted that he cannot help the diminishing 
sense of satisfaction received from successive increments of enjoy- 
ment. Tliis will stand in any environment, and it leads to the ceaseless, 
silent principle of substitution. This leads to the phenomena of 
price tests as corrective's of over- and iinder-sujjply. How price and 
interest are to be measured in a planned society is still unsolved 
from an economic point of vie w. 

(2) 1 do not think it <'an be said positively that output cannot 
he secured in the mass without the forces of fear, self-interest, and 
s< lf-i)resiTvation, or without bring n'sponsive to degrees of reward. 
But the probabilities of other ince ntives working as well, with less 
than the educative i*nvironment of some gi*neratiuns, is pretty small. 
Tlu' j)h\>ical laws of fatigue and human inienst an* prinia facie 
against tin* idi'a that an i xtra hour s work can be dis.'iociated from 
a (lilfrrential stimulus. This leads, with the physical facts about 
ea])ital goods, to a supply «airve of co^^ts, also iiii'scapable. This 
again means that the jJaiuier has a doulde task on both sides rather 
against human nature. 

(;,) I do not despair of the spearheail of progress and invention 
being tlirust, in a iilaniu d s<^ iety. into unconquered knowledge. 
But the communal control of it in ca])ital application will be less 
wasteful of cajutal. It will also bt' less ailvantageous in the net 
halaiK'e of gain in a given space of lime. 

(4) I think a community istjlated from world economy must 
he lower in its economic standard. How to relate the planned com- 
munity to an un]>lanned worUl. without introilucing such elements 
nUo the plan as to rob it of its jdanned character, has never yet 
been worked out. How to plan a world I'conomy without destroying 
nationalism, is lH‘yond examination. 

(.5) hrom (2) must follow the existence of difu rential surpluses or 
Hints, in either state of stKiely. The economic aim of the planner 
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should be to reduce these ; the political temptation will be to main- 
tain and appropriate them for other ends. 

My provisional answer is, therefore, over a major part of the 
field, "No"; over a certain smaller but important part, possibly 
"Yes,” and over yet a balance of the area probably "Yes.” But I 
have only exposed a part of the mechanism to view, and more 
attention ought to be devoted to the psychology of the plannees 
alongside of elaborate study of plans and planners. 
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LOGICAL POSITIVISM AND THEOLOGY* 

H. H. PRICE, M.A. 

The subject of this paper is the relation of logical Positivism to 
Theology. By "Logical Positivism" I mean the doctrine originated 
by Dr. Wittgenstein and expounded more at length by Professors 
Carnap, Schlick, and other members of the Viennese Circle (Wiener 
Kreis) in the periodical called ErkentUnis. The clearest account of 
it in English is that given by Mr. R. B. Braithwaite in the volume 
called Cambridge University Studies. 

Logical Positivism is what would commonly be described as a 
theory of knowledge, though I do not suppose its originators would 
like that description. But it differs from all other theories of know- 
ledge in its starting-point. It starts not from a consideration of our 
cognitive acts, nor of their immediate objects, but from a considera- 
tion of language, and primarily from an examination of sentences. 
Its primary question is, under what conditions is a sentence used 
significantly; or, under what conditions can one be said to know 
the meaning of a sentence? The central tenet of Logical Positivism 
is its answer to this question. The answer is: One knoies the meaning 
of a sentence when one knows the method of its verification: that is, 
when one knows what kind of experiences, whether perceptual or 
introspective, would render it true or false. When I am puzzled 
as to the meaning of a sentence, I am to ask myself: ‘‘What sort of 
sense data or introspective data should I have to be acquainted 
with, in order to decide whether that sentence is true or false?" 

Let me give some examples. First 1 will take the sentence ‘‘There 
is a penny stamp on the mantelpiece.” 1 know what this means 
(though I don’t know whether it is true) because I know how I 
should have to set about verifj’ing it if I wanted to. I should 
have to sense such and such a series of kinaesthctic and visual 
sensa, and then I should have to sense a number of members 
of a family of sensa whose standard figure is rectangular in 
shape and whose standard colour is retl. So, too, if I say ‘‘There 
is a church with two spires in Oxford.” 1 know what this means 
(though I believe it to be false), since I know that the method of 
verifying or refuting it is to walk round all the churches in Oxford 
®nd notice whether any of them has two spires: which again reduces 
to sensing such and such a scries of sensa. Likewise I know what is 

' A paper read at University College, Aberj'stwyth, and at Exeter College, 
'■ixford, in May 193^. 
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meant by the sentence “I want my tea.” I have only to introspect 
in order to discover whether it is true or false. It is, of course, not 
necessary that one should actually be able to carry out the verifica- 
tion; it is enough if one can see how it would be possible. Thus the 
sentence “there arc mountains on the other side of the moon" is 
a significant sentence, because we do know what kind of experiences 
we should have to have in order to verify it or refute it, namely 
those of moving towards the moon and then going round to the 
other side. It docs not matter that owing to the imperfection of our 
scientific technique we cannot at present obtain those experiences. 

Now let us consider, by way of contrast, such sentences as the 
following: “There is a lion outside the door which ceases to exist 
as soon as one looks for it"; “the planets are moved round in their 
courses by invisible spirits"; “Smith knows German very well, 
although he never either speaks it or reads it or writes it, or answers 
appropriately when (Jermans speak to him." These sentences arc 
unveriliable. There is no method of either verifying or refuting 
them whether by sense or by introspection. Therefore, say the 
Logical Positivists, those sentences arc meaningless. Of course, 
grammatically they resemble sentences which do have meanings. 
Moreover, the several words of which each is made up do mean 
something (in that sense of “mean" which is appropriate to single 
words) ; but the sentence as a whole has no meaning. Such sentences 
are technically called nomensc by the I-ogical Positivists. I want 
to make it quite clear that this is a technical usage. In ordinary' 
speech we often (though not always) use the word “nonsense" in 
a mucli wider sense. We often say that Mr, A. is talking nonsense 
when we only mean that what he says is obviously false; sometimes 
again we m(‘an that he has made two statements which contradict 
each other. But I want to insist that what Logical Positivism calls 
nonsense is not even false. (Since Logical Positivism came in, it lias 
become rather a compliment to say of someone that his remarks 
are false.) Nor is the nonsensical, in this usage, to be identilied with 
the coiitraflictory. Contradiction is a n'lation which exists between 
two statements, such that if one is true the other must be false (for 
instance, between “this is a circle," and “this is square"). It follows 
of course that each of the two statements must mean something. 
And a sentence which involves a contradiction such as “this circle 
is square" should be called absurd rather than nonsensical. 

Thus statermmts which can be verified or refuted in experience 
make sense, and tho.se which cannot he make nonsense. But what of 
the statements of Logic and Mathematics? Surely they neither need 
empirical verification nor can they receive it? To this the Logical 
Positivists answer that they are UiiUolof^ies, which I think is equiva- 
lent to calling them analytic. Thus they arc not statements in the 
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ordinary sense of the word "statement,” and so they form no excep- 
tion to the “Principle of Verifiability.” And if any other statements 
are produced, outside of Logic and Mathematics, which claim to 
be self-evident, we shall be told that either they arc tautologies 
or they are empirical generalisations. 

From this fundamental principle as to the meaningfulness of 
statements, some very queer conclusions have been drawn. I shall 
briefly mention three of them: 

1. It is deduced that statements about the material world are 
entirely reducible to statements about sensa actual and possible; 
in other words, that the view called Phenomenalism is true. For 
if anyone says that material objects are something other than 
groups of sensa actual and possible, we cannot conceivably verify 
or refute his statements, and they must therefore be nonsense. 

2 . But further, and much more paradoxically, the Logical Posi- 
tivists hold that statements about other human minds are reducible 
to statements about the behaviour of certain human bodies (and 
especially about the sort of behaviour which we call speech): it 
follows that they, too, are eventually reducible to statements about 
sensa. Tliis docs not, of course, apply to my statements about myself. 
When I say. for instance that 1 am angry, I mean that 1 am in a 
certain psychical state, with which I am directly acquainted in 
introspection. But when I say that Smith is angrj', I cannot mean 
that he is in a similar psychical state, or in any psjxhical state at 
all. I'or I cannot be acejuainted with any psychical state except my 
own: I cannot sense them, I cannot introspect them, and sensing 
and introsjx'Cting arc the only forms of acquaintance. To talk about 
[wvchical states oilier than my own is therefore to talk nonsense. 
But obviously I do mean something when I say that Smith is angry. 
Wliat, then, can I mean except that his body is uttering noises, 
his lists are clenclu'd, his brows frown, and further perhaps that 
his limbs will jirobably soon be in a state of violent movement? 
Similarly when I refer to Smith’s cognitive acts. If I say that he 
sees the motor-car, I don’t moan that he senses a visual sensum 
and Ixilieves that it belongs to such and such a group of sensa 
collectively constituting a motor-car. I mean only that his retina 
is being stimulated by such and such light-rays, and that his body 
is responding to those stimuli, .say, by jumping on to the pavement. 
And if I say he is thinking so and so, I mean that cither his body is 
uttering certain noises which are to me significant, e.g. the noises 
“the rain has stopped”; or else that his speech-organs are moving 
in such a w.ay that these noises would be produced if the movements 
Were larger. This, of course, is the celebrated, or notorious, com- 
bination of Soliiisisin and Behaviourism which is, perhaps, the 
best-known tenet of the Logical Positmsts. 
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3. It is further held that datements about the past are really reducible 
to statements about present images and the like (if it is a case of 
memory), or else to statements about records and documents (if 
it is a case of history.) For it is maintained that nothing can be 
experienced except the present. Thus, unless I am really talking 
about present images or present records, my sentences about the 
past will be nonsense. 

These consequences, especially the second and third, are so queer 
that they seem to cast grave doubt upon the original doctrine, I 
mean upon the Principle of Verifiability, plausible as that appeared 
at first sight. With regard to the third (that concerned with state- 
ments about the past), I think that Logical Positivism has entangled 
itself in unnecessary difficulties by unduly restricting the sphere of 
experience or acquaintance. It docs seem to me that I am acquainted 
with some past events, though not with very many. If so, some of 
my statements about the past could be verified by actually inspecting 
the past events to which they refer. I cannot think why it should 
be supposed that the only entities with which we are acquainted are 
those which exist simultaneously with the act of acquaintance. Such 
a supposition, I believe, only seems plausible because of a confusion 
between the two senses of the term "present.” What I am acquainted 
with must he present to my consciousness. This indeed is a tautologj-. 
But it does not follow that it need also be present in the sense of 
existing at the present moment. What is present to a certain act of 
consciousness need not be contemporary with it. 

With regard to other human minds, the Logical Positivist doctrine 
of Solipsism plus Behaviourism seems to me extremely diflkult 
to believe. Indeed, it seems to me quite clear that I do not mean by 
"another human mind” an organism which behaves in certain ways. 
But still, I do not think the doctrine is entirely mistaken. On the 
contrary, it contains a very important point which some other 
theories leave out; its error is, that it contains nothing else. That 
point is simply this, that we can only conceive of other human minds 
by description (to use Mr. Russell's phrase), and the description by 
means of which we conceive of them always has reference to some 
thing or some event in the material world: whereas when we conceive 
of our own mind this is not so. By “I" I mean a certain mind or 
self with which, or with the states of which, I am directly acquainted 
in introspection or in self-consciousn&ss. But by "you" I do not 
mean a mind with which, or with some states of which, I am directly 
acquainted. When I address another man as "you,” what I mean is 
“the mind which animates this body that I am looking at, and which 
expresses itself by means of these significant noises which I hear. 
And unless I think of this body or those noises, I do not know what 
I mean by "you,” and am relapsing into nonsense. But of course 
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this situation, which we mi^t call the vocative situation, is not the 
only one in which we make statements about other minds, though 
I think it is the primary one. We can also conceive of another mind 
by means of other descriptions: for instance, we can conceive of it 
as the mind which wrote such and such significant marks on paper, 
or which caused such and such a building to come into existence, 
or painted such and such a picture, or, in general, performed such and 
such an action. Such min^, we think, do or did animate bodies, 
though we have not actually perceived those bodies. But so far as 
I can see, we could even conceive of a mind which did not have a 
body at all. For instance, we could still conceive of it as the mind 
which caused me to hear such and such significant noises, or caused 
such and such perceptible rearrangement of matter; we could even 
conceive of it as the mind which telepathically caused me to entertain 
such and such thoughts (say, which gave me premonitions of future 
events, or gave me the solution of a problem which I could not solve 
for myself). 

None the less, the reference to experience still remains, even in 
these last cases. The phrase “another mind” does always mean 
“the mind which stands in such and such a relation to A," where 
A is something which we arc acquainted with, or which we experi- 
ence; whether it be a\nsual or tactual sensum manifesting a certain 
organism, or a visual or tactual appearance of some other piece of 
matter like a house or picture: or a set of audible and significant 
sounds, or a set of visible marks: or, lastly, some introspectible 
event in myself, as in the case of the premonition. Unless there is 
some such reference to the cxperienceable when I talk about another 
mind, I do not know what I am talking about, and am talking 
nonsense. This will indeed be seen at once when somebody asks me 
"Which mind do you mean ?” For that question can only be answered 
by mentioning some cxpcricnccable entity, and almost always it 
has to be answered by mentioning some entity in the material world, 
some perceptible organism, some jierceptible words written or spoken, 
or some perceptible prochict of constructive or destructive activity; 
and, unless we can give some answer of tliis sort, we are convicted 
of not knowing what we mean. 

If what 1 have said is correct — and 1 have only been stating the 
merest commonplaces — the Logical Positivists are by no means 
completely mistaken in the account they give of statements about 
other human miiuLs. Statements about other human minds, if they 
are to be sense, will always contain a reference to something which is 
expcrienceable, and nearly always to something cxperienceable by 
sensation. And this is not an accidental feature of such statements: 
It is essential to them. If we remove from them this reference to 
the cxperienceable, this clement of experiential verifiability or refut- 
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ability, they lose all definiteness, and can no longer even be called 
false. But it does not follow, nor (I think) is it true, that the whole 
of what we mean in such statements is expcricntially verifiable, 
even though part of what we mean, and an essential part, is thus 
verifiable. When I talk about another mind, I am not merely a.sserting 
that such and such a body could be seen, or such and such words 
could be heard; I am also asserting that there is an entity standing 
in such and such relations (usuaUy causal) to this body or these 
words or whatever they are, and that this entity has psychical charac- 
teristics in the literal, not the Behaviouristic sense — ^for instance, 
that it is a^vare of things as I am, that it has feelings and desires 
the same in kind as those W’hich I am aware of by introspection in 
myself. And this part of what I mean is not verifiable or refutable 
by experience, at least not if we understand by "verifiable” what 
the Logical Positivists understand by it. For this part of my state- 
ment does not assert, as the other part does, that there e.xists some- 
thing which I do or could know' by direct acquaintance. 

Yet in a looser and more popular .sense of the word "verify" even 
this part of my statement does assert something verifiable. For in 
ordinary life we often say that we have verified something when 
we have discovered a'idence sufficient to make it probabic. For 
instance, we say that we have verified Jones’s statemmit that he 
was in college before midnight by taking the testimony of the 
college porter, who sjiys he .saw him come in : but of coiiise the porter 
may have had a hallucination, or he may have mistaken someone 
else for Jones, or he may even bo lying, so that all we luave got is 
for Jones’s assertion. Nowinthcloosorsen.se of "verify,” we 
do have to know how to verily our statement about another mind. 
I do have to know what sort of cxjwricnceable events would be 
eoidence for that other mind’s existence, and wh.at others would be 
evidence against it. Roughly speaking, what is requircel is that these 
experienceable events should be of a purposive or telct)logical 
kind, i.e. should be the sort of events which I should bring about 
myself in the course of fulfilling some purpose of my own. (That 
another organism should have tlie same sort of shape and size as 
my own is a {Xjint of very minor importance; hence the incffeclivc- 
ne.ss of the old analogical argument for the existence of other nun<ls 
— an argument which the Logical Positivists quite rightly reject.) 

A further point in favour of the Logical Po.sitivists is this. Not only 
do I have to conceive of another mind as related to certain events 
experienced or experienceable by me: the intrinsic qualities which 
I conceive it to have must also be qualities which I have myseU 
experienced in my own introsfjcction. If I profess to attribute to it 
other qualities than these, I do not know what I am talking about, 
and my statements are so far nonsensical. This, then, is a very good 
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sense in which my statements about other minds "cannot transcend 
experience." Not only does the evidence for them have to be experi- 
ential evidence: that which the evidence is evidence for has itself 
to be something the same in kind as things which I have experienced 
in introspection. 

To sum up this discussion as to statements about other minds: 
the principle that knowing the meaning of a statement is knowing 
the method of its experiential verification seems to break down when 
applied to statements about other minds; or rather, it gives an 
incomplete analysis of what we mean, if to verify (or refute) a state- 
ment means to experience something which makes it certain that 
the statement is true (or false). If "verify” be understood thus, it 
is only a part of what we mean by such statements which can be 
verified, though an essential part, which some other theories overlook. 
But if "verify” be taken in a wider sense, if verifying a statement 
means experiencing something which makes it certain or prolalle 
that the statement is true, then the Principle of \’crifiabiHty is 
both true and important, and applies perfectly to statements about 
other minds. For such statements, I have argued, arc always comple.x. 
l\irt of what I am stating is something such that assignable ex- 
periences could make its truth or falsity certain; the other part is 
something such that these same experiences could make its truth or 
falsity probable though not certain. And the Logical Positivi.sts arc 
right in nuiintuining that if I am talking sense when I make my 
statement, I must know what sort of experiences they wcaild be. 

I will deal more briefly with statements about the past and about 
material objects. It seems to me that we can approach the L('gical 
Positivist doctrine about them in just the same sort of way. Part 
of what I mean when I make a statement alwut the p;i.st is. that I 
can now experience, that is be acquainted with, a small number 
of events in my own past history. But again this is ufU the whole 
of what I mean. I'or I am also asserting that there are such and such 
past states of affairs which these now-exjx'i ienceable data would 
be evidence for. Here, too, if "verifying” a statement lue.iiis being 
acquainted with something which makes it certain er ptihillc that 
the statement is true, we can say that knowitig tlie meaning t>f a 
statement about the p;ist is knowing what experiencLS wciuld 
verify it. But if "verifying” has the narrower sense of haviitg expel i- 
ences which make the statement certain, then the Principle ot 
Verifiability is false: for then it will apply to only a jxirt of what we 
mean in statements about the (xist. not to the whole. 

Much the same can lx: .said as to statements about nuiteu.il I'bjects. 
liven if w'c accept the Phenoineimlist view that a materi.il object 
is a family of sensa actual and obtainable (and 1 am not sure that 
"e should, for I suspect that thougli the family of sensa is part. 
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and an essential part, of the material object, it is not the whole), even 
so no statement about a material object could ever be verified if 
the word "verify” be taken in the narrower sense. For we cannot 
say that a family of sensa contains any finite ntunber of members, 
even at one single moment : to take only the visual members, there is 
no finite number of directions nor of distances from which they 
could exist. But a family of sensa, at least the sort of family which 
could plausibly be identified with a material object, contains other 
sorts of members besides visual ones, and moreover it endures 
through a long period of time. Thus no conceivable experience nor 
series of experiences could verify the existence of a family of sensa, 
if verifying means making it certain that the family exists. We can 
conceive of a series of experiences which would make it probable, 
e.g. walking nearer to the thing, walking round to the back of it, 
touching it, and so on: and we can conceive of a scries of experiences 
which would increase that probability without limit. But we cannot 
do more. Thus here again, if "verify” be taken in the narrow .sense, 
the Principle of Verifiability only tells us part of what we mean 
by our statements about material objects (though here again an 
essential part, and a piirt which some theories overlook). Here 
again, then, "verify” must have its wider sense of making certain 
or probable, if the Principle is to hold good. 

What are we to conclude from this discussion of Logical Po.si- 
tivism ? Let us ignore, as irrelevant for our purpose, the curious doc- 
trine that self-e\'ident propositions, includuig those of Logic and 
Mathematics, are tautologies. Let us likewise ignore those universal 
propositions wliich are established by induction; for as to the right 
analysis of these the Logical Positivists themselves arc not (1 think) 
agreed. Let us confine ourselves to those statements which profess 
to state* particular matters of fact, that is, .singular propositions, 
including existential ones. I wish to suggest that, provided the 
word "verify” be taken in its wider sense, the Logical Positivists 
have given, if not an alxsolutely complete acctnint of statements of 
this sort, at least an account which is corrt*ct as far as it goes. To 
know the meaning of such a statement must certainly include 
knowing what sort of entities we must be acquainted with in order 
to verify it : and it is not clear that it must include anything more. 
I will go further. It seems to me that their view', if put negatively, 
is perfectly correct, and even obvious . If we do not know what sort 
of entities w’c must be acquainted with in order to verify a given 
statement, then it seems to me obvious that we are not talking 
sense when we utter the statement. And even if the word "verify 
be taken in the narrower sense (of knowing what experiences would 
make the truth of our statement certain), of what we are stating 
• "S professes to state P’ — • S is true if F is the case. 
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must still be called verifiable: for part of what we are stating is 
that we are or could be acquainted with such or such introspectible 
or sensible data, and unless we know what sort of data they would 
have to be, and how to set about getting them, we are talking 
nonsense. 

If this be granted, I think it follows that many statements which 
various people have thought very important, and which have made 
a great noise in the world, are really nonsensical — ^that is, are not 
really statements at all, and arc not even false. In the rest of this 
paper I wish to consider how far this consequence touches theological 
statements, by which I mean all statements made by religious 
persons in their religious capacity, not just statements made by 
professional theologians. 

Now it is certainly natural to assume that theological statements 
are nul verifiable, nor of course refutable, by e.xperience. It is true 
that a certain number of religious persons would dispute this assump- 
tion, and perhaps we may reconsider it later. But it is a very plausible 
assumption to make, and I think it is one which is very widely 
accepted at the present time. In any case, it is instructive to consider 
what follows if wc do make it. The first thing that follows is, of course, 
that all theological stateineMis are nonsense; for instance, that it is 
neither true nor false to say that there is a God, or that He orders 
the course of events for our benefit, or for the benefit of persons 
who are inondly good, or whatever the religious man would say. 

1 stress the fact that it is not even false to .say such things. The 
denials of the Atheist are just as nonsensical as the affirmations 
of the Theists. Not only so: the Agnostic’s assertion of ignorance is 
nonsensical too. To say that we do not know, or have not sufficient 
evidence to be .sure, whether God exists or not, implies that the 
question about which we arc concerned is itself sense. But this it 
cannot be, if both the aflirmative and the negative answers to it would 
be nonsensical. It is as if one siiid ”1 am not sure whether blue 
is more identical than music or not" (to take an example from a 
Logical Positivist writer). You cannot be uncertain whether God 
exists or not, if there is no such qtiestion. 

But if theological statements are not sense, if they are not state- 
incnts except in their grammatical form, can we say what they are ? 
The obvious answer, and the one actually given (I think) by the 
Lo^cal Positivists, is that they arc just expressions of motion. 
It is not meant, of course, that they state the emotional attitude of 
the speaker (in the way that "I am angry" states my emotional 
atUtmle): they merely express it in the way tliat an ejaculation or 
e.xclamalidn would. What exactly is meant by "expressing” when 
It is thus distinguished from suiting, is not easy to say. On the one 

land, an utterance which expresses an emotion proiidcs, as it were, 
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an ouUet or relief or safety-valve for the emotion. We express our 
anger by a swear-word, and then we feel better. On the other hand, 
the hearer or reader can infer from our utterance what sort of 
emotional state we are in. although we have not stated what it is. 
I do not think that this is a complete account of what “expressing” is, 
but I cannot at the moment see what exactly would be added to 
make it so, and perhaps it ^vi]l suffice for our purpose. The main 
thing is to make quite clear the distinction between expressing and 
stating. 

Let us consider this suggestion that theological statements arc 
merely expressions of emotion and see how far it will take us. First 
we may note that it Is not nearly so shocking to the religious man as 
it sounds at first. He may indeed object when he is told that his 
favourite utterances are nonsense, but that (it may be suggested) 
is mostly prejudice, and he will soon get over it. At the price of that 
small concession he gains in return this enormous advantage, tliat 
those utterances cannot possibly be refuted by anyone, and that he 
on his side can cease from the laborious and disappointing task of 
trying to prove them. No conceivable historical or scientific or 
philosophical discovery can disprove them, nor even cast dijiiht 
upon them; for they are not the sort of things to which the notions 
of proof or disproof, of favourable or unfavourable evidence, have any 
application. There can be no dispute between Religion and Science, 
for there is nothing to dispute about. Moreover (though perhaps this 
conclu-sion will be less welcome to some), there can be no di.spute 
between one religion and another, for instance between Cluistianily 
and Mohammedanism, or between two varieties of Christianil}'. 
One party has one sort of emotional attitude, another has a slightly 
different one; or piissibly the emotional attitude is the .same, though 
the words which giv’e expression to it are different, just as one man 
expresses his joy by dancing, another by merely smiling. In any 
case, there is nothing to dispute about. 

We may add that this view of Religion is .sometimes held by reli- 
gious people themselves. '1 here is, for instance, the ptclus facil 

theologiim. And we often hear that Religion Iranscemh the inUilfct, 
which, perhaps, is only' a rhetorical way of .saying what the Logical 
Po.sitivi.sts sav: rhetorical; la-cause the word “transcend" is just an 
emotive word designed to secure the hearers’ approval, the meaning 
being simply that Religion is non-intellectual. One might also mention 
the doctrine f)f Retschl (with which, however, I must confess myself 
ill acquainted). When he maintained that the judgments of the 
religious consciousne.s.s arc not judgments f)f fact, but value-judg- 
ments, was he not approaching very close to the view that they 
not judgments at all, but expres-sions of an emotional attitude- 
I do not know whether Otto’s theology of the Numinous points m 
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the same direction: but I think that some theologians have inter- 
preted it as if it did. Others again have suggested that Religion 
resembles Art more than it resembles either Science or Philosophy: 
and I think that those who say this would also say that Art is con- 
cerned with the expression of emotion — whether rightly or wrongly 
we need not at the moment inquire. 

However, we have not yet fully worked out this view that theo- 
logical statements are expressive of emotional attitudes. For first 
we must observe that an emotional attitude is alwa3rs directed upon 
something, or (in Brentano's language) has an intentional character. 
For instance, we cannot be afraid without being afraid of something, 
nor angry without being angry with someone, and when we are 
surprised we must have something to be surprised at. The something 
or someone towards which our emotion is ^ccted is usually called 
the object of it. But if we speak so, we must remember that the 
object of an emotion can be something fictitious or imaginary. 

It is the object of our emotion, but it is not necessarily an object 
in that non-relative sense of the word in which "object” means a 
real entity. Thus a child can be afraid of the Bogy Man, and one 
might feel distressed at an event which never happened; for instance, 
at some fictitious misfortune of a mendacious beggar. Another way 
of putting the point is to say that any emotion has as a constituent— 
not as a mere accompaniment — ^a cognitive act of some sort, whether 
it be an act of knowing, or believing, or taking for granted, or 
questioning (as in anxiety) or barely of entertaining the thought 
that so and so is the case, and whether the cogniium is true or false. 

What, then, is the object of the religious man’s emotion, the emo- 
tion expressed in such statements as "God is good,” or the like? 
It cannot be that God is the object, though that is what both Theistic 
and Atheistic thinkers would say. The Atheists would say, of course, 
that He is a fictitious object, like the Bog}’ Man (in other words, 
that the statement "God exists” is Lilse) but they would agree 
with the Theists that the religious emotion is directed upon this 
object, as the child's fear is directed upon the liog>' Man. But this 
cannot be right, according to the view that wc are working out. 
Statements about fictitious characters, such as Mr. Hckwick or the 
Bogy Man, are presumably false;' but they are not nonsensical, 
otherwise they could not be fal.se. But statements about God are 
nonsensical, (^d is not even a fictitious character, and as we have 
seen, the Atheist’s position is just as nonsensical as the Theist’s, 

But if ^ God is not the object upon which the religious man's 
emotion is directed, wliat can that object be? The obvious answer 

^ it that such statements are always complex, as Mr. Kussoli holds, 
tk. * • black" = "there is a being of such and such a description ; 

wre is only one such being; and he is black.” 
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is that they are directed upon “the World” or upon "Life as a 
whole.” “Religion is not a system of doctrines but an attitude towards 
Life” is a very familiar statement. But this must be made clearer. 
What is meant by the phrase “an attitude towards life” ? Obviously 
“Life” here is not the name of a substance, like “Socrates”; nor yet 
is it a description like “the tallest man in this room.” And there is 
the same difficulty about "the World" and “the Universe.” Strictly 
speaking, there is no such entity as Life, or the World, or the Uni- 
verse: though statements into which these terms enter often miikc 
sense, and some of them are true. When we speak of an attitude 
towards Life, I think we just mean an attitude towards any experi- 
enceable entity, no matter what, which is of interest to any human being. 
When we speak of “the Universe,” we mean something still wider. 
We are really talking (if we are talking sense) about any entity 
no maUer which. But 1 suspect that many statements about the 
Universe are nonsensical, and don’t mean anything. 

Now it seems to me that there is much truth in this suggcslinn 
as to the object of religious emotion. An emotion which is not directed 
upon some one specitic experienceuble entity or class of entities, 
but upon any entity you please, no matter what — a cosmic or com- 
pletely generalised emotion, as we might call it — docs seem to be 
ipso facto religious. For instance, optimism and pessimism, which are 
respectively attitudes of hopefulness and desptiirfulness towards any 
e.xperienccable entity no matter what, can fairly be called religiotis 
attitudes. And again, the attitude of aesthetic joy and admiration 
which some enviable people have towards no matter what e.xpcrirncc- 
abJe entity is naturally called religious: likewise that attitude of 
drapafia or indifference towards no matter what e.xperience which 
some have preached and a few* have practised. 

I have spoken all along of emotional attitudes. But this may sug- 
gest something narrower than I really mean. Perhaps it would bo 
better to say just “attitudes." For that condition of mind which 1 
am describing manifests itself not only in emotion.s, but also in otlicr 
ways. Obviously it manifests itself in speech, for one thing; the.se 
manifestations of it are indeed the main topic of our discussion. 
But also in other forms of behaviour; for instance, in cerctnonies 
and rituals, from the simplest to the most complicated. This mani- 
festation of the religious attitude is indeed very closely akin to its 
manifestation in .speech, I mean in those “nonsensical" statements 
which we are discussing (and of course most ritual includes a 
certain amount of speech or equivalent dumb-show). lor ritum 
behaviour is mainly or primarily expressive. The main point of it is 
to give utterance or outlet, to provide a safety-valve, for an 
state of tension, which would otherwise, as it were, choke us ( 
am sorry to speak so vaguely, but I hope you may see the km o 
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f liitig that is meant). Of course, ritual may also have what we may 
call an economic purpose — ^to make the crops grow, or to ensure our 
safety in the next world, or to remove uncomfortable feelings of 
guilt; and this is the feature which anthropologists chiefly lay 
stress on. But I incline to think that it is very often secondary; 
and that a good deal of ritual behaviour, for instance most Christian 
ritual, has no economic element in it at all, but is purely expressive. 

We may further note that at any rate one type of religious person 
would say that ceremonies and rituals express his religious attitude 
better than words can do: which seems to be an admission that 
when he does use words he is not using them in the ordinary way. 

So far as it goes, this admission supports the Logical Positivist 
view that his statements, when he docs make statements, are 
For who would imagine that an ordinary statement — 
a perceptual or scientific or historical statement— could be "better” 
expressed by ritual than by words? 

But further, our religious attitude may, of course, manifest itself 
by still other types of behaviour: for instance, by doing a charitable 
act, or burning a heretic (that is one whose linguistic or ceremonial 
expressions differ from our own), or voting against Disestablishment, 
or going to Africa as a missionary. 

Nor is this all. The religious attitude is also manifested in what we 
may call an intellectual way, in the fonnation of beliefs and disbeliefs. 

I do not, of course, meiin beliefs or disbeliefs alx)Ut God or the gods 
or about other unvcriflable entities. For on the view' which we are 
discus-sing there cannot be such beliefs or disl)eliefs: just as I cannot 
believe, to take a previous example, that "blue is more identical 
than music,” nor disbelieve it: for I cannot even entertain the 
thought of its being so. The sort of beliefs and disbeliefs that I am 
referring to are certain ones about ordinary objects and events, 
cxpericnceable objects and events whose existence is verifiable. It 
is characteristic of the religious man to have what the Logical 
Positivists call in their technical language rules, that is niles for 
forming beliefs, and particularly for forming e.\p<'Ctations about the 
future. (So far as I know, they do not themselves use their doctrine 
of rules for the analysis of religion, but rather for the analysis of 
scientific generalizations. But 1 think it docs apply to Religion, 
more plausibly perhaps than to Science.) 

Thus one of the Christian's characteristic "rules" is to believe that 
any event which happens to him is ultimately for his benefit, though 
on the face of it it m.ay appear indifferent or even harmful. When 
a man says that he believes in l*ro\'idence, it is precisely this rule 
that he is expressing. "I Itelievc in Pro%'idcnce” will mean "It is my 
™ e to expect with regard to every event which happens to me that 
* wi 1 be for my ultimate benefit, whether there is empirical evidence 
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for this expectation or not, and even if there is empirical evidence 
against it." There are various wa,ys in which such a rule might 
work itself out. For instance, if the pious man suffers some great 
misfortune, he regards it as a lesson. If something which he prays 
for actually happens, it is an encotiragement, perhaps a reward for 
past merit. If it does not, it is a trial, and so will work out for his 
good. I think that a great part of what is called /aM consists in the 
having such rules, and particularly in the sticking to them when 
experience inclines us to abandon them. 

It is, however, very important to note that a rule cannot be 
disproved, nor yet verified. The statement that / have got such and 
such a rule, say that I am a believer in Providence, can, of course, 
be verified or refuted, by introspection or by observing my actions! 
But the form of words which expresses the content of the rule is nut a 
statement at all. It is just the expression of an intention or policy 
as to the forming of expectations. And a policy is not the sort of 
thing which can be called true or false. It cannot be disproved; 
it can only be abandoned. This is not perhaps obvious, because the 
policy here under discussion is not a policy of behaviour, but a 
policy of forming a certain kind of expectations. And this or that 
particular expectation can be disproved or verified; for instance the 
expectation that the rain which we prayed for will actually fall 
to-morrow. None the less, the rule itself cannot be disproved, but 
only the particular expectations to which it gives rise. If I have a 
long run of falsified expectations, it may be as silly as you please 
for me to stick to that particular rule, and I might be very much 
wiser if I adopted another quite different one in future. But my rule 
is not disproved, because it is not the sort of thing which can be cither 
true or false. 

Thus the "attitude towards life" which theological statements are 
held on this view to express is something much mure complex th:in 
it seemed at first sight. It is something which manifests itself {«) 
in emotions, (&) in ritual, (c) in ordinary practical behaviour, and 
(<f) in the rules according to which one forms one's expectations. 
How’ever, all these manifestations of it are of course concerned 
with ordinary experienccable things and events. It is to them ex- 
clusively that the emotions are directed, it is with them that the 
behaviour and the rules for forming expectations are concerned; 
in short, they form the object of the religious attitude. What is queer 
about it is not its object (as most people would suppose) but its 
nature. 

Let us now consider whether this account of theological state- 
ments is adequate. As I have said, some types of religious person 
will be well satisfied with it, since it puts them beyond the reach 
of refutation and absolves them from the labour of defending their 
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position by argument. And it does, I think, give a fairly adequate 
account of such non-theistic religions as Hinayana Buddhism 
and Confucianism, and of at least some forms of Pantheism. (It 
is well to remind ourselves that there are non-theistic religions.) 

But is it adequate to Theism of any kind? A Theist would surely 
tell us that the attitude expressed in his theological statements 
is not solely an attitude towards “Life," that is towards any experi- 
enceable event you please, though it does include this; it is also, he 
would say, an attitude towards God. He would say, indeed, that the 
attitude towards God was primary, and the attitude towards Life 
derivative: he would say. for instance, that he feels towards God 
the emotions of reverence and trust. And this, of course, involves 
that he believes various propositions about God. For those particular 
emotions only occur when their object is believed to exist. Indeed, 
a Theist who did not believe that God existed would be a very 
curious phenomenon. 

Yet on the philosophical view which we are discussing it is, of 
course, imix)ssible to believe that God exists. The statement that God 
exists is nonsensical, and whatever it may express, it cannot jKJSsibly 
expre.ss belief in the existence of its grammatical subject: no more 
than “virtue is i)lue'' can express a belief about virtue. That which 
is nonsensical cannot possibly be believed. (We are, of course, still 
assuming that no statement about God can be experientially verified 
or refuted.) Thus when a man .says he believes that God exists, he 
cannot possibly mean what he says. Yet it is a c»iri(His circumstance 
that people do insist on saying sucli things. And it is not only the 
naive religious man who .says lliem. Learned and .self-conscious 
theologians, well accustomed to reflect on the meaning of what 
they say, and even eminent philosophers, have written many 
thousands of pages a.ssigning or refusing to assign piedicate.s to 
(iod, exactly as if He were an ordinary object (*f belief (like the 
planet Neptune or the Irimperor Diocletian) or even an object id 
knowledge. It is diftkult to think that they did not in the least 
know what they were talking about and that none of (he things 
they said were even false. Theology may not realiv be a science, 
but how can it even pretend to be one if the view which wo are 
discussing is correct? Would an\*one even pretend to set up a science 
whose chief object was to prove that blue is more identical than 
music, or that in some other universe than this there is an imper- 
ceptible chimera? It is possible, but it does not seem very likely. 
And it is well to remember that these considerations apply not to 
Theism only but to any sort of metaphysics in that sense of the word 
m which metaphysics is distinguished from Logic and Theory of 
nowledge: that is to Metaphysics defined as the attempt to prove i»r 
existential propositions uiiich c<in neither be verified nor refuted 
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by perceptual or introspective experience.^ Can we bold that no meta- 
physician has ever even known what he was talking about? If we 
did, we might appeal to the authority of Kant, whose theory of 
knowledge in this respect os in others is strikingly similar to the 
one which we are discussing. But even so, the suggestion is a sur- 
prising one. 

However, we must not suppose that the resources of Logical 
Positivism are yet exhausted. Let us consider the statement that 
God exists a little more closely. I am going to assume that existence 
is not an attribute or characteristic (though grammatically it appears 
to be) and that “A exists” means “A-ncss has an instance, or some- 
thing is A-ish." So "God exists” means "God-ness or Divinity has 
an instance, or something is divine” (a Monotheist will add, only 
one thing). But divine is a complex predicate. Let us assume that it 
is equivalent to "omnipotent, omniscient, and morally perfect.” 
We may now consider these predicates in order and see what a 
Logical Positivist W’ould sa}' about them. 

Now would it be sense to say that X is omniscient ? Could such a 
statement be cxperientially verified? Clearly it could not. hor 
how'ever much X turned out to know, we coultl not be certain th.'it 
he knew everything. It might, however, be sense to say that there 
was no discoverable limit to his knowledge — discoverable, that is, 
by human beings. And very likely this is what ireoplc mean by 
“omniscience.” So, too, with omnipotence and moral perfection. 
Though these as they stand will be nonsense predicates, yet it might 
still be sense to say that there is no discoverable limit tf) X’s jiower 
(i.e. to the number and variety of the changes which he can bring 
about in entities accessible to human perception or intros}X'ction): 
and likewise that there was no discoverable limit to his moral 
excellence. I have said that these statements about X might make 
sense. But they will not really make sense as they stand, l-or tliongli 
the predicates are now genuine predicates, X is not a genuine subject. 
It is. as it were, a blank (a "variable”) which needs to be filled in iiy 
some proper name or descriptive phrase, if our statements arc to 
make sense. For instance, it is sense to say that there is no discover- 
able limit to the prjwer of the head-pnter of Kxeter College, or to 
the moral excellence of Mr. Hainsay MacDonald. These statements 
make sense because we can discover by experience whether they are 
true or false. But what happens wlien w’e use these phrases in an 
existential statement — ^when we siiy "powerfulness with no discover- 
able limit has an iiLstance,” or "something (add if 3'ou like only 
one thing’) possesses power with no discoverable limit”? Ihe answer 
is, our statement can still make sense, but only on one conditimi- 
namely that the instance or the something is capsible of being 
« This definition was suggested to me by Mr. Gilbert Kyle. 
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discovered by perception or introspection; in short, by experience. 
But if it is insisted that that which possesses these "divine" predi- 
cates is not expcrientially discoverable, then the statement that 
there is something which possesses them must be nonsensical, 
according to Logical Positivism. Thus we return to our original 
position that the statement "God exists" is nonsensical, and cannot 
therefore state anything which could be either believed or disbelieved. 

But though we return to it, we can now qualify it in an important 
way. Our analysis of the statement has shown that its component 
statements, “something has knowledge without discoverable limits,” 
etc., although they are nonsensical, are yet each of them closely 
analogous to siatemenis which do make sense. Now this does enable us 
to give at least a partial solution of our problem (which was, how 
can people obstinately insist that they believe that God exists, if 
that statement is nonsensical?). A man could believe that some 
humiin being or animal now alive, or some historical character, 
possessed power, knowledge, and moral excellence without dis- 
coverable limit : such statements could at least be false. And he might 
write many volumes attempting to prove them, and drawing numer- 
ous conclusions from them. Thus he cotdd believe a statement which 
is in part, juid in its most interesting part, e.\actly like the statement 
that (iod exists. In other words, the predicate "Divine” is not a 
nonsense predicate.' like “more identical than music”; it is a predi- 
cate which can occur in propositions which make sense, though 
doubtless they are false. 

To complete the solution, we have merely to add that there can be 
not only beliefs about things statable, but also beliefs about state- 
ments themselves. It is possible to Ixdieve that a statement makes 
sense, though one cannot see for tincself that it does; and of course 
this belief, like any other, might be fidse. This is my own position 
with regard to most statements in mathematics and many statements 
in the empirictil sciences. Consider, for instance, the statement that 
IT is a transcendental number, I cannot myself Iwlieve nor disbelieve 
this; for I do not know what the statement means, having no idea 
what a transcendentiU number is. But I can and do believe that the 
statement does mean something, that mathematicuns know what 
it means, and even that they can prove it. And I have good though 
not conclusive evidence for my belief: for I can understand some 
mathematicid statements, and I can wrify for myself that many 
mathematicuins are intelligent and careful men. \Ve may add that 
araore unreflective altitude than this is possible and indeed frequent, 
Mrhere we do not even believe something upon evidence, but just 
assume it without question, without asking whether there is eudence 

in i "®***^''*^ predicate" I mean a predicate mch that anv statement 
m Which It occurs must be nonsensical. 
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for it or not. And we can be in this attitude in regard to statements, 
as in regard to other things. Thus I might just assume without 
question that the statement n is a transcendental number makes sense. 

Now it is obvious at once that both these attitudes towards 
statements, and especially the second, are common among religious 
persons; and they are particularly common where the statements 
are themselves theological. Thus a pious but uneducated Christian 
would assume without question that the statement "God is both 
transcendent and immanent" makes sense, and that theologians 
can understand it; though he would not himself profess to kno\v 
what it means, and therefore, in .strictness of language, cannot l)e 
said to believe that which the statement states. Now might not tliis 
be true of all Theists, and not merely of naive and unsophisticatc^d 
ones? If so, when they say they believe propositions about God, 
they really are believing something. But their belief, it may be sug- 
gested, is not really about God at all ; it is about certain statements 
or sentences. And what they believe about them is that they make 
sense. Now this is something which can be believed: it is something 
which can at least be false. For the existence of these sentence s or 
statements, these collocations of noises or black marks, is, of coui sc, 
experientially verifiable. And to say of them that they make sense 
is not nonsensical, though it may be false. Moreover, there would 
be some prima facie evidence for the belief that they make sense, 
even though the belief be false; and it would therefore l)(> natural 
to hold it. For as we have seen, the compement statements into wliii.li 
the statement “God e.xists" may be analysed, though tliey do not 
themselves make sense, ncverthcie.s.s do closely resemble statements 
which do. To .say that X has prnver, knowledge, and goodness without 
discoverable limit does make sense, provided that X is some cntit\' 
whose existence can be verified in experience. And it is therefore 
natural to suppose that it still makes sense when X is some other 
entity whose existence is nut thus verifiable; natural, hut mistaken, 
for really the removal of the reference to experience makes the 
whole statement nonsensical. 

To conclude; if the doctrine of Logical Positivism with regard to 
the pre-conditions of mcaningfulness be accepted, there is lU) escajang 
the consequence that theological statements are non.sensical ; that 
is that they arc not even false, but arc merely cxpre.ssive of an attitude 
in the way we have described— provided that we assume, as wc have 
been doing throughout the discussion, that they are not capable of 
being verified or refuted in experience. But what if we abandoned 
this assumption ? If we did abandon it, then theological statements 
would not be nonsensical after all, though, of course, they won! 
now run the risk of being false. And certainly many religious peop * 
would say that the Logical Positivists, like many other philo.sop ers 
(Hume and Kant for instance) have fallen into error by taking oo 
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narrow a view of experience, confining it as they do to ordinary 
perceptual and introspective experiences, and to the scientific and 
historical judgments based upon these. It will be said that there is 
also such a thing as religious experience, and that by this, though 
by this alone, theological statements can be verified or refuted. 

^This is a suggestion which, for my own part, I am prepared to . 
treat with great respect. And it seems to me that if we hold any sort 
of empiricist theory of knowledge (of which Logical Positivism is 
one variety) we have to choose between this suggestion and the 
purely “attitudinarian” theory of religion which I have sketched 
above. But what exactly is meant by the phrase "religious experi- 
ence" ? An adequate discussion of this question would require another 
paper as long as this one. Here I will only say that the phrase seems 
to me to be radically ambiguous. On the one hand, it may stand for 
an experience wholly different from ordinary sensing and intro- 
specting. an experience in which one is acquainted with an entity 
(or entities) different in kind from anything sensible or introspectible. 
This I think is better called mystical experience. On the other hand, 
it stands quite as frequently for an experience of such things as 
miracles, providential intervention, "guidances,” answers to prayer 
and the like. (When apologists appeal to “the evidence of Christian 
experience through the ages” it is experience of this sort that they 
iistuilly mean.) Now the occurrence of the events thus described 
is established, if at all, by ordinary perceptual or introspective 
evidence. And in themselves they are events of the ordinary kind, 
such as a recovery from a disease, or the occurring of a thought to 
someone’s mind. What is not ordinary about them, it is supposed, 
is their causation, their manner of origination. 

I wish to suggest that mystical experience, though it may be used 
to support religion in general, cannot be used to support any particu- 
lar form of religion, as against any other. It is just as frequently met 
with in the non-thcistic religions of the East as in the theistic religions 
of the West. And it is just as easily interpreted in non-theistic 
terms as in theistic — perliaps, indeed, more easily. If we wish to 
defend Theism in particular, we must appeal to religious experience 
in the second sense of the word. That is to say, we must try to show 
that in ordinary perception and introspection we meet with events 
which give evidence of the existence and activities of a non-human 
intelligence: evidence similar in kind to tliat which each of us uses 
to justify his belief in the existence and activities of other human 
intelligences like himself.* But whether there really are such events, 
and whether (if there are) the intelligence whose existence they give 
evidence of has the characteristics which Theists would wish to 
attribute to God, I do not know. 

anil argument followed by Mr. Malcolm Grant in his ingenious 

“«1 stimulating book A New Theory of Cod and Sun^iat. 
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ARTHUR T. SHILLINGLAW 

There is no subject to which the writers of ethical textbooks 
have devoted more attention than that of the relations between 
pleasure and desire, and yet it is surprising how little agreement 
their efforts have produced in philosophical circles. Tliis failure 
seems to me to be chiefly due to the fact that the question is only 
one among the many problems of conation, and can only be dis- 
cussed in that context. In consequence, there remains a very wide 
gap between what psychologists have to say about the analysis of 
conation and what ethical writers have to say about the problems 
of moral p.s}'cholog>*.' .My object in writing this article is to help 
to bring this deplorable stale of affairs to an end by expounding a 
theorj' of the relations between pleasure and desire, which is based 
upon a careful analysis of the facts of conation. 

Pleasure and desire are only two among the many factors which 
enter into conative situations. Until some agreement has Ixen 
reached as to what these other factors are and as to how they are, 
or are not, commonly related to each other in conative processes, 
theories about plea.suro and desire must necessarily be abstract and 
provisional. For example, it is by no means imiwssible a priori that 
they should never be directly related to each other, but only 
mediately through such terms as instructive wants or ])roixnsitirs. 
Again, it is a mere assumption that there must lx; any one relation 
W’hich invariably holds Ixitwwn them. At the root of iill these false 
simplifications, there seems to lie an unwillingness to keep Ix'fore one 
the obvious fact that conation is a pnx'ess, not a state, and that its 
factors and their relations may undergo considerable modifications 
from moment to moment. 

A process may lx; dcscrilx-d as a series of tiunporally adjoined 
terms, standing in direct causal relations to each other. Now the 
nature of a process can best lx; see.n by analysing the various phases 
through which it pa.sses, and I see no reason to Ixliovc that conations 
are an exception to this rule. I shall therefore lx;gin by taking a 
typical (and perhaps trivial) example of a widl-dcveloped conathi: 
process, and c.\amining the various pliases through which it passes. 
Five minutes ago, while I was sitting writing at this desk, I 

« How wide tliis gap is, and how dq>loraI)le its con.scqucnces 
be seen from a careful reading of the first two chapters of Mr. josep i s 
Problems in lilhics. 
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began quite suddenly to feel thirsty, and knowing that there was a 
glass of water on the table ophite, it naturally occurred to me 
that I might stop writing and relieve my thirst. After a few moments' 
hesitation I decided to do so, despite the fact that this entailed an 
interruption of my work. I then crossed over to the table and drank 
the water. When my thirst had been relieved, I went back to my 
desk and resumed working. 

I think tliat, without distortion of the facts, we can distinguish 
four phases in this process. 

(i) ppetitive Phase . — It is obvious that in this case at least desire 
did not form the starting-point of the conation; the explicit desire 
to drink the glass of water must rather be regarded as the culmina- 
tion of the preliminary phase through which the process passed. 

A careful analysis of this phase will disclose at least three ^stinct 
factors, (fl) In the first place, there is the fact which I might have 
described at the time by the words "I am thirsty now." This is 
neither a perception nor a desire, though it is more akin to the latter 
than to the former. Such e.\poricnces can liest lx: dc:.scribcd as 
irflH/s, and in what follows 1 shall employ the word in this rather 
special sense, (b) Stxondly, there is my awareness of the fact that 
I was sitting at this desk and that there was a glass of water on the 
table opposite. This factor is common not only to all conativc 
processes, hut to every ronative situation however short. I shall call 
it the A-iCareness of the Present Situation, (c) I'inally, there is the 
actual desire or impulse to drink water, which was in this case an 
outcome of the other two exixTw-nces. Desires, unlike u'ants, do 
admit of anah'sis, since they contain both a subjective and an 
objective factor. On the subjective side, there was my aversion 
from the pres('nt state of affairs and my ap|>.-tition towards another 
one. But apix'tilion and aversion cannot in fact exist in isolation 
from their objects. The word "object" is misleading, for as Dr. Broad 
has jxiintoil out [Pive Types of Ethietil Theory, p. f> 7 ). apjx'titions 
and aversions are directed not at things, but at changing or pre- 
scri-ing of the states of things. Strictly spi'aking. 1 did not desire 
tlie glass of water; I desired that I should drink the Mater in the glass. 
lo avoid confusion, I think it is best to call what is expressed by 
this last clause the Objective of the Desire or Impulse. 

As regards the relations Ix'tu'ecii apjxtitions, wants, and our aware- 
nesses, I tliink we ctin lay it down that the occurrence of the first 
IS in most c;^es jointly determined by the other two. It is in virtue 
0 this principle that wo are able to pn'dicl other people's Ix’haviour. 

1 C relations between the other two are not si> simple; sometimes 
a want is aroii.si>d by a iwrception, stunetimes vice versa. 

I Jt*'"'!' Iw'ti considering, 
ppc 1 ion or aversion did not immediately give rise to action. 
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Thexe was an intermediate phase, during which I considered such 
questions as how I could gratify my desire to drink the water, and 
whether it would seriously inconvenience me to do so. So far as I 
can see, the word deliberation is generally used to indicate these 
two rather different processes, i.e., consideration of the means 
whereby a desire can be fulfilled and reflection as to which amnn g 
a class of alternative desires is to be realized. 

The distinction which is commonly made between desires and 
impulses seems to me to turn wholly on the fact that in impulsive 
conative processes the deliberative phase is completely absent, since 
appetition passes over into action without any thought being given 
to alternatives or to the question of means. Similarly, the distinction 
between desires and intentions turns upon the fact that after the 
deliberative phase is over, the desire has become a cause of action, 
not merely a possible ground. If a desire persists throughout the 
deliberative phase, it ipso facto becomes an intention. 

(3) Aaive Phase . — ^After I had decided to fulfil my desire and 
had called to mind the appropriate means, the conativc process 
entered upon a new phase, viz., that of action. Psychologically, the 
chief peculiarity of this stage is that from now onwards the alterna- 
tives, even though they may persist in consciousness, arc no longer 
entertained as grounds for immediate action. From now onwards 
we arc committed. 

(4) Passive Phase . — Once action had taken place, my desire to 
drink the water was realized, and therefore came to an end. This is 
what I shall call the Fulfilment of Desire. We must, however, note 
that desires may be terminated not only by their fulfilment, but by 
the realization that fulfilment is either impossible or inc.xix'dient. 
Closely connected with this fact, there is another experience, which 
many philasophers have failed to distinguish from fulfilment. Xot 
only did I fulfil my desire when I drank the water, but by doing 
so I removed the want which originally gave rise to iny desire. This 
experience is w’hat Stout calls Satisfaction, but for various roasoas 
I think it would be more suitable to give it the name Satiation. 

Very often the fulfilment of a desire docs not bring Satiation, and 
when this is the case, the conation generally persists, the original 
desire being replaced by another. E.g., had my thirst not been satisfied 
by drinking the glass of water I might very well have gone to the 
trouble of finding some more exciting beverage. Strictly speaking, 
Satiation never occurs except as the last event in a conative proMss, 
though there are many conative processes which do not terminate 
in this way, since its conditions arc not alwa)fs realizable at the 
moment. 

There are three points which I wish to stress in this connection, 
(a) Firstly, the fact that the fulfilment of a desire docs not always 
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lead to the removal of a particular want proves conclusively that 
wanting and desiring are two quite different things. So far as I can 
sec, our wants are pure experiences and not directed at Objectives, 
though each may be dispositionally connected with courses of 
action which lead to the realization of objectives of some general 
kind, (ft) Secondly, we must be careful to avoid confusing the satia- 
tion of a want with the pleasure which invariably accompanies such 
an experience. If they were really identical, the intensity of the want 
relieved would be exactly equal to the pleasure experienced. This 
is not, however, the case — e.g., a diabetic gets little pleasure from 
drinking, though his want is presumably very intense, (c) Thirdly, 
from what I have said, it does appear that wants play the part of 
predisposing conditions in regard to our conativc processes. Now, 
recent psychologists profess to have shown that the ultimate wants 
or pa'dispositions present in human beings are relatively few and 
simple. They have also pointed out that such tendencies are generally 
associated with structural and functional peculiarities, in virtue of 
which certain acts specially adapted to satisfying them are per- 
formed from their first appearance with marked facility. To such a 
combination of tendencies and capacities they have given the 
name Instinct. Now that the dust of controversy has settled, I 
think \vc can see quite plainly that there is no necessary principle in 
virtue of which each ultimate want should be .associated with some 
such mechanism; so that the imimrtancc of recent investigations is 
due rather to the discovery of the former than to the analysis of the 
latter. If Macl'lougall is right in maintaining that there is an innate 
tendency to submi.ssivcncss, he is surely wrong in calling it an 
instinct, for there is no special capacity with which it is associated. 

Before passing on to consider the chief point at issue, there is one 
further asprxt of conativc processes with which 1 must deal, viz., 
hedonic tone. As regards the first phase, I think we can say that it 
is only in rare, cases that it is pleasant. It is, of course, a truism that 
dosin' is not always painful, but in my case at least pleasure never 
arises until 1 begin to think about such things as the certainty with 
which my desire can be fulfilled, or the pleasantness of the activity 
involved in doing so. And, as 1 h.ivo })ointed out, such considerations 
belong to the second, and not to the first phase. Deliberation it.self 
may be either pleasant or painful, though in most cases it is more 
nearly neutral than is commonly supposed. One of its most peculiar 
characteristics is that its hedonic tone is largely determined by the 
anticipated plcasantnc.ss or painfulncss which will follow upon the 
u ihnent of a desire. It was this fact which made it possible for the 

c onists to confuse the pleasantness of X with the pleasantness of 
the thought of X. 

In the final phase of conation, the variations in hedonic tone are 
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more marked. The fulfilment of a desire is no doubt accompanied by 
pleasure in most cases, but I am inclined to think that this pleasure 
is a self-conscious one, due to the knowledge that we have achieved 
what we set out to do. Satiation, on the other hand, is in itself a 
pleasant experience, even where it is not accompanied by fulfilment - 
and the painfulness of its opposite ("dissatiation”) seems only to 
be intensified by our success in achieving the immediate aim. 

I have now completed my preliminary anal)rsis of conativc pro- 
cesses. What I have said must necessarily appear unduly simplified 
for it is only in very exceptional cases that an act is motivated 
by only one instinctive want, and in every developed human being 
satiation is dependent upon conditions much more complex than 
those I have described. Nevertheless, I think that the schematic 
analysis I have given is a good deal more complete than those 
which arc to be found in the writings of psychologists, and can readily 
be applied to more complicated cases than the one I have dealt witli. 
It only remains for me to apply it to the solution of a familiar, but 
none the less difficult, problem of psychology. 

The two questions which I wish to discuss arc these: — 

(1) Is it possible to desire pleasure alone? 

(2) If so, can we ever desire anything other than pleasure? 

Neither of these questions is wholly fan; from ambiguity, and, in 

particular, there are two sources of confusion which must l)e cleared 
up at the very outset. The word pleasure, like colour, may lx* used 
cither as a general name, denoting one of a class of particulars, or it 
may be used as an abstract name, denoting a quality or charac- 
teristic. Neither of thc.se usages w’ould exactly express what is 
meant here. I shall interpret the proposition, "Smith is di siring 
pleasure” to mean "Smith is desiring a certain exjKTiencc .\, wliidi 
he believes would have the characteristic of pleasantness, and if 
Smith did not believe this, his desire for X would b«j less strong than 
it in fact is.” With this definition, it is not difiicult to e.xplain wliat 
is meant by the desire for pleasure alone. If Smith desires .\ for its 
plea.santness alone, his desire for X will not, and cannot, sunivc 
his belief that X would be pleasant. 

There is another ambiguity which must be dealt with here, llicre 
are tw’o different ways in which we may be said to desire things, 
i.c., as means and as ends. Unlc.ss wc restrict the question to the 
second of these senses, there will really be no (piestion to discuss, 
for pleasantness is a resultant characteristic which cannot bi direct y 
produced, so that unless wc desire the means it is logically impossi e 
that we should fulfil a desire for pleasure In that scn.se, themfore, 1 
would be im{)ossibIe that we shotdd desire pleasure alone. 
present inquiry 1 intend to confine myself to the question whe nr 
is possible to desire pleasure alone as an end. 
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(i) Many of the refutations of Hedonism, Ethical as well as Psy- 
chological, rest upon giving a negative answer to the question we 
liave formulated above. The arguments upon which this denial have 
been based may be divided into two classes. To the first class belong 
those which maintain quite simply that since there is no ultimate 
or instructive want whose object is pleasure, there can be no desire 
which is directed to this end. The premise is in this case true; for, 
as Butler said, the particular propensities have for their object 
their own satisfaction, not the pleasure of their possessors.* But this 
premise will not in itself prove tliat there can be no desire for 
pleasure, since wanting and desiring are, on any careful analysis, two 
quite different states, whose ends may be as distinct as night from 
day. I do not therefore feel inclined to attach much importance to 
this objection. 

The second class of argument adds another premise to the above 
one. It is asserted that while wanting and desiring are quite distinct, 
they are so connected that the object of desire must stand in some 
special logical relationship to the object of the want which occasions 
it. So far as I can see, this special logical relation is commonly 
thought to l)e either that of determinate to determinable or of means 
to end. On the former view, a want is to be regarded as a vague 
longing for an indett-rminate object which becomes or gives rise 
to a definite and e.xplicit desire for a particular object, in accordance 
with the ordinary processes of psycliical causation. It is therefore 
argued that, since there is no want w1io.h‘ satiation consists in 
pleasurable e.vperience, tliere can be no desire directed to the having 
of a particular pleasurable e.vperiencc. But we have already seen 
that desires are directed to their owm fulfilment, just as wants tend 
towards their own .sitiation,and these two thing.s are logically quite 
distinct. Whereas, if this theorj'werc right, fulfilment would curtail 
satiation, in the same way as the fact that this h.is the determinate 


quality of scarlet entails that it has the deti-rininable quality of 
redness. For this reason 1 think rve may reject the first alternative. 
The other form of the argument is as follows. Every desire is 


directed to the means of "satiating” the want which occasioned it. 
There is no instinctive want whose satiation is a cans;il consequence 
of pleasurable feeling. Therefore there can be no desire whose objec- 
tive is the production of pleasurable feeling. 

This argimicnt is much more plausible than the former one, since 
it seems generally to be true tluit our desires are directed at bringing 
a oiit states of affairs wliich do in fact lead to satiation. This is 
particularly true in the case of high-developc'd instincts, where the 


oouTsc be noted that on my view the connection l>ctween 
experiences^ * object’’ is not a strictly logical one, since wants arc immediate 


V 
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determinateness of the end to which desire is directed is only equalled 
by its peculiar fittingness to produce a state of affairs which will 
“satiate” the want. Let us therefore admit that originally this 
relation does hold between a want and a desire on their first 
appearance. Is there any good reason to suppose that it will continue 
to hold after the process of conditioning has started? 

The most important law which governs the relations between 
mental wants is that of Association or the Revival of Contexts. 
This law applies to desires as well as to purely cognitive states, llic 
chicken that first experienced an appetition to eat any red object 
on the ground soon comes to feel aversion towards such objects if 
it finds one of them very unpalatable. This is due to the fact that 
the “dissatiation” attending the fulfilment of appetition brings about 
an aversion from the object. When a similar object appears later, 
the revival of the context of the previous experience brings back 
the aversion. This instance is not incompatible with the theory we 
are examining, but it points to others which are. The history of 
most fetislies would provide suitable examples. In such cases the 
fulfilment of a desire has at some early stage been accompanied by 
intense satiation. The experience has in all, or most, cases been 
accompanied by the presence of some accidental and irrelevant 
feature, c.g., the chiming of a grandfather clock. Now in the course 
of time the subject may tran.sfcr his desire from the real ca\ise of 
his satiation to the clock itself, and may experience an acute desire 
to possess a similar one when the original want is revived. It is 
idle to pretend that the possession of the clock will fully satisfy 
his instinctive want; he has become the victim of a misplaced or 
dislocated conativc imptilsc. In this case, therefore, the desire has 
ceased to have as its objective an appropriate means of satiating 
a want, so that even when the desire is fulfilled the want will not 
be satiati'd. 

On these grounds I think wc may safely reject the arguments 
which have been put forward to prove that we cannot desire pleasure. 
There is another ingenious theory, how’cver, which admits that w 
can desire pleastire, but denies that w’C can ever desire it alone. It 
may be summarized in the following two propositions: — 

(а) There is no primary desire whose objective is the attainment 
of pleasurable feeling, but there are secondary desires which arc 
directed to the fulfilment of their associated primary desires. 

(б) Pleasure is the fulfilment of a secondary desire of this natuic. 

The advocates of this theory point out that very often my desire 

to produce a certain state of affairs is accompanied by the desire that 
my desire for that state of affairs should be fulfilled. However 
paradoxical this may sound, I have no doubt that their contention 
is so far right. Part at least of what is commonly called the desire 
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for success is simply the desire that one should succeed in fulfilling 
one’s desires. The existence of secondary desires of this sort may 
easily be verified by taking an example where the primary desire is 
weak and the secondary desire very strong. My desire to play push- 
pin could under no circumstances be very strong, but if I were to 
find that it was very difficult to play that curious game, I think that 
I would probably devote a great deal of energy to acquiring the 
art. Now, the most plausible explanation of this fact is surely that 
though my desire to play push-pin is slight, my desire not to be 
frustrated when I tried to do so is really quite strong. So I think 
that we are forced to admit that secondary desires are by no means 
uncommon or unimportant. 

The second proposition is hardly so well established. There is 
little doubt that the fulfilment of a secondary desire is usually 
accompanied by pleasure, or its non-fulfilment by displeasure; but 
such facts fail to prove that pleasure and the fulfilment of a secondary 
desire are one and the same thing. 

(1) In the first place, the characteristic of pleasantness does not 
seem to me to be analysable; it is to all appearances as unanalysable 
as redness or any other such quality. Yet if this theory were correct, 
pleasantness would be a very complex thing indeed, containing both 
a secondary desire and its realized objective. Of course it is strictly 
impossible to prove that anything is unanalysable, but I think it 
must be admitted that in this case the evidence is distinctly 
unfavourable. 

(2) The above difficulty might, of course, lie met by conceding 
that "pleasant” does not literally mean "being the fulfilment of a 
secondary desire,” but that the first characteristic is nothing more 
than a necessary consequent of the second. But here again there are 
serious difficulties. Wliat is there common to secondary' and not 
to primary desires, in virtue of which the fulfilment of the former 
is invariably pleasant while the fulfilment of the latter is not? 
The only answer tliat I can think of with the slightest pretence to 
plausibility is that secondary desires are self-conscious and that 
pleasure is from its very nature an experience of which only a self- 
conscious being is capable. Is such a view defensible ? 

(3) Tliis brings me to a third and, to my mind, insuperable 
difficulty. The desire to fulfil a desire is wliat we might call a self- 
conscious experience, i.c., it is impossible to entertain the secondary 
desire without being introspectively aware of the primary one. 
If that is so, I cannot experience pleasure unless I am at the same 
time introspecting. Hence on this theory it would appear tliat almost 
all the judgments we make concerning our past hedonic experiences 
are false. When Jones declares in the club-house that he did definitely 
enjoy his last round of golf, his statement cannot literally be true 
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unless he divided his attention on the links between the playing of 
his shots and the introspecting of his mental states. Of course, such 
judgments might really be conditional, i.e., if Jones had introspected 
at the time he vrould have had pleasant experiences. But I think it is 
dear that Jones at any rate did not attach this meaning to his 
assertion. 

(4) Finally, there is the difficulty of dealing with what are called 
the sensory pleasures. To account for them, the advocates of this 
theory must either postulate an indefinite number of unconscious 
desires directed to the having of certain types of sensation, or they 
must maintain that the pleasantness of sensations is utterly different 
from the pleasantness of conative experiences; and both these 
h}^theses are, to say the least, improbable. 

Hence I have no hesitation in pronouncing this ingenious theory 
to be almost certainly false. 

It still remains for me to show how it is possible for us to desire 
pleasure, for in the absence of any sound theoretical objection the 
evidence of introspection would then be far too strong to be dis- 
regarded. To do so I shall once again fall back upon the Laws of 
Association. 

In the first place, I would submit that pleasure and the satiation 
of want are more frequently associated than pleasure and any 
particular desire, on account of the fact that the fulfilment of desire 
does not always bring pleasure, while satiation docs. Now, where the 
means of satiation are varied, it is obvious that pleasure will be much 
more commonly associated with satiation than with the fulfilment 
of any particular desire. Thus, if there are ten different wjiys in which 
I can satiate my thirst, the want will become more strongly asso- 
ciated wth the thought of the pleasure consequent upon quenching 
it than with the thought of drinking a glass of water. To suppose 
otherwise would be to complicate the law’s of mental process in a 
way quite unjustified by the facts. As a corollary, we should e.vpect 
that where the means of satiation chosen are unvarying, the original 
association between means and end would be left unimpaired. This 
is exactly what we find when we examine the facts. A miser invariably 
gratifies his instinct of acquisitiveness in one way, and it is notorious 
that he does not desire pleasure but money. On the other hand, in 
those classes of society where the means of gratification are widely 
varied, the percentage of hedonists is very high. This is only what 
we should have expected, since in their case pleasure is more 
frequently associated with satiation than any other circumslMce. 

My theory is therefore amply verified by the facts, but it still 
remains for me to consider a very important objection. If it is true, 
it might be urged, that desire and the means of satisfying the 
fundamental wants of human nature ate liable to become so patently 
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dissociated, will it not follow that cases will arise in which these 
wants will cease to be satiated, so that life will become in- 
tolerable? This objection does have some force, but it ig[nores one 
important fact. If the object of desire and the satiation of its want 
are not related as means to end, but as effect to cause, the hedonist 
must be as careful to bring about the means of satisfaction as 
anyone else; otherwise, he will be deprived of the pleasure he is 
seeking. Desire is always accompanied by the thought of the means 
whereby it can be fulfilled. In his case, one of the means is the 
bringing about of those situations, which would liave fulfilled his 
desire, had it still been directed at the means of satisfaction. On 
the other hand, I think we must admit that the means will tend 
not to be so adequately realized, when they arc desired only in 
this secondary and indirect manner. It is for this reason that many 
cases do arise in which instructive wants are left in a state of 
chronic dissatisfaction — a condition to which I think the name 
"neurasthenia” is given. 

My conclusion is therefore that, while there may be no instinctive 
^vant whose proper object is pleasurable feeling and no original 
desires which arc hedonistic, the laws of psychology both permit 
and explain the development of the desire for pleasure. 

(2) I am now in a position to deal very briefly with the popular 
error that it is impossible to desire anything but pleasure. If my 
previous remarks have been to the point, there should be no difficulty 
in c.xposing the erroneous character of this conception. For, in the 
first place, we found on direct analysis that in one particular case 
the objection of a desire was not the pleasantness of an experience, 
but the bringing about of a certain psycho-physical situation, viz., 
the drinking of a glass of water. Such pleasure as was experienced 
was no more than an indirect result of this state of affairs. So far 
as I can see, the doctrine of psychological hedonists could never 
have been made to appear even plausible, unless they had failed 
to distinguish fulfilment from satiation and satiation from the 
pleasure consequent upon it.* In the second place, we also found 
reason to suppose that there is no instructive want whose end is 
pleasure. If there had been, we might have e.xpected this want to 
be associated with a mechanism for the discliarge of certain secre- 
tions into the blood-stream, wliich would produce an intoxication 
of delirium; w’hereas the instinctive meclianisnis we know of exist 
solely for the performance of acts, whose ends arc both contingent 
and external. Finally, we may press the biological objection further 

* Psychological Egoism — tl»e doctrine that wc only ultimately desire future 
stitos of our own minds — clearly rests on a confusion of satiation with the 
objective of desire. The former is always purely mental; the latter almost 
invariably a psycho-physical state of afiairs. 
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and maintain that, the constitution of human nature being what 
it is, the successful functioning of any such desire would have 
intensified such a tendency, and that the greater the intensity it 
acquired, the less efiicient would its possessors become. It is 
therefore questionable whether sudi a race could ever have been 
evolved, and if it had been it would certainly not have survived. 
For these reasons I think the doctrine that every desire is a desim 
for pleasure of some sort caimot be regarded as a serious contribution 
either to psychology or ethics. 
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PROFESSOR BROAD'S EXAMINATION OF McT AGO ARTS 

PHILOSOPHY « 

S. V. KEEUNG, D.-4S-L. 

In his Preface Dr. Broad anticipates that two sorts of censure might be 
passed on his subjection of McTaggart to criticism. Some may say; "You 
know perfectly well'* (sic) that any system of (:f)nstructivc metaphysics 
by deduction from self-evident truths **must be moonshine", so why waste 
your time? Others may think it "barely decent" fr)r "the executor of the 
man to Ixicomc the executioner of the system". Dr. Broad is rightly un- 
perturbed by either kind of objector. To the former he is "certainly not 
prepared to make such great concessions". "Absolutism is the philosc»phical 
expression of an aspect of reality which has prohnindly impressed some of 
the greatest thinkers in all parts of the world and at all periods of human 
history. If (they) all talked what appears, when literally interpreted, to be 
nonscn.se, it is surely a most significant fact that men of such high intelligence 
and of such different races and traditions should independently have talked 
such very .similar nonsense. To me, for one. this fact strongly suggests that 
there is a genuine and impfirtant aspect of reality, which is either inctfable, or, 
if not, is extremely hard to express coherently in language which was, no 
doubt, constructed to deal with other a.spetls of the universe." lo objectors 
of the latter kind he answers that weic McTaggart now living he would 
prefer to have his phil<».soj)hy criticized by "at least one reasonably competent 
professional colleague" rather than see the ]*roduct t>f all his efforts go by 
default — though we may think thi.s an over^glinmu* and ])crhaps over-hasty 
view of the alternative. Dr. Broad had reviewed Vol. 1 of the A'li/ioc of Exis- 
tence for Mind', he had read and prci>iired for publicatuui with extreme care 
the MS. of Vol. II after McTaggart 's death, and on these and other grounds 
was c»bviou.'ily intimate w ith his subject's miiul and work. So that Dr. Broad, 
in hi.s turn, should not wi.sh his .si)crial knowlcilge, the product id much lalvnir 
too, "to gf» by default", but should have cho.Ncn to utilize it in composing a 
course of lectures on McTaggart’s philiKSuphy at Cambridge and then place 
that material before the unprivileged outer w».)rld in the form of the present 
book, is .surely to be accounted pure gain. 

Of the examiner's intended fairness there can be no question, but the few 
readers who arc "at home" in McTaggart's volumes may vary in opinion 
about Dr. Broad's sympathy with his subject. Bor my own part, I c*uifcss 
to .some amusement at seeing how swiftly and low the mighty may fall at 
Cambridge, e.specially when no longer physically rollows. And even wore 
r>ue to suppo.se the fall occurred only in Dr. Broad's imagination, (me would 
still be curious to know the cause of that imagination. I'or barely six years 
he declared McTaggart "a thinker of the very first rank" comparable 
'vith Spiimza, Hegel and the greatest. His \a(urc of Exishnee was "a work 
0 genius", placing its author "in the front rank of the great liistorical 

.^cTaggarVs Philosophy, Vol. /. Bv C. 0. Broad, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
wamurulKo Inivrrsity Press. ,933. Pp. iv f- 460. ns. n.'t V 
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philosophers”. His writing was "pcllucidly clear”, ranking him "with the 
masters of English philosophical prose” — ^no meagre meed of praise 1 Now 
the scene is one of dust and ashes. To notice only those of Dr. Broad's dis- 
cussions which relate to the more important of McTaggart's principles and 
arguments, I find some twenty instances in which the refutations close with 
such rhetorical full-stops as "a mass of verbal inconsistencies”, "verbal 
moonshine”, "extremely obscure”, "particularly silly confusion”, "all this 
apparent nonsense”, "verbal tangles”, "very confused and confusing”, 
"completely trivial and much ado about nothing”. Is this all by way of 
emphasizing McTaggart’s "crystalline clearness” and his "lawyer-like deter- 
mination to make every clause completely watertight”? 

We should keep it steadily before our minds throughout that this examina- 
tion takes place in a strangely constituted court. Only the prosecuting 
counsel is present, the defendant is not represented. True, Dr. Broad is a 
generous as well as an able counsel for the prosecution. He will state a case 
on behalf of the defence in the way he thinks the defence would have put it, 
and he scorns to profit from a slip. But it is hardly to be expected that he 
would see the defendant's ca.se with the .same force as he secs his own. 

There are three things ostensibly Ixjing tried in this examination— 
McTaggart's conclusions, his supporting arguments and the applicability of 
his method; perhaps, though not declareilly, also the very possibility of 
philosophy in the sense in which the greatest thinkers have understood it. 
In these circumstances, wc shall not be surprised if the defendant's fortunes 
seem to stagger on somewhat haltingly at times, and where there is no one 
to rule whether or how questions should l)c put, T, as a mere cavcsdropjior, 
decide that at the least a very large allowance must be made when returning 
the verdict. With this in mind, I shall give a brief account of Dr. Broad’s 
principal contentions, with occasional comments on them, and mention 
in conclusion some of the rcllections my readings of this work have prompted. 
The contents, which are conveniently arranged inh) five ”bof)ks’', cfuisist 
of (i) "rc.statcnients’', .somctinie.s vcr>'’ lengthy »>nes, of what Mc.'faggait 
maintained, (ii) critical di.scussion cif his conclusions and of his arguments for 
them, (iii) a numlw of "independent discussions" cd topic s treated under (i) 
or (ii) or topics conneclccl with them. My space here is too liiuiled tr) he 
able to refer to the last, or to relate c.\cept in truncated form what 1 take to 
be the main points of (i) and (ii). 

(i) Preliminary Consulrrations. — Bk. I opens with an exposition of the 
most general character of McTaggart’s inctlujil. and of its more obvious dilTcr- 
ences from the mcthotls adopted by Kant and Hegel. The remaining four 
chapters expound and criticize Mc'Iaggart’s views on existence and reality, 
and on the question whether there is anything Indh real and nfm-oxistcnl. 
He regards {a) Teal’ and 'c.xi.steiit' to Ik? names of indefinable qualitic.s, and 
(6) qualities to be, some real and non-existent, others both real and cxi.stcnt 
(e.g. Wisdom is a real quality, S«jcratcs's wi.sdrim an existent one).— Broad 
considers the view that reality is a generic quality to lie "cpiite certainly 
false”, but in lieu of alleging a rca.son for the certainty, he substitutes for 
McTaggart’s quality of lx?ing real a certain "property” found convenient in 
modern formal logic, so allowing "there is the charactcri.slic of having 
instances". In what .sense there "is” this characteristic wc are not told, hut 
presumably it will be cither than that of "having instances”. 1 su-spect there 
is more to the question of the connexion between reality and existence t lan 
Broad's discussion takes into account: I do not know how that "more shou 
be expressed, if McTaggart’s expression of it is unclear and objcctionab c. 

Broad also finds "quite untenable” McTaggart's distinction belwee* 
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*tho wisdom of Socrates' and 'wisdom*, on the ground that the wisdom of 
Socrates might have characterized innumerable other men, and so differs 
from wisdom only as wisdom differs from any determinate degree of wisdom, 
lie therefore decides that McTaggart’s distinction is an epistemological, 
and not an ontological one. {Is there nothing but a certain determinate degree 
of the characteristic in reference ? I cannot believe it.) 

In order to prove there are no non-existent charactcristic.s, McTaggart 
introduced the principle that the parts of whatever is existent are them- 
selves existent, hence, e.g. the characteristic 'non-phoenixhood' exists, 
though there are no phoenixes. — If, Broad argues plausibly, *n(jn-P’ names 
a complex attribute of which P is a part, then presumably there is another 
part of which 'non' is the name. — This is certainly unplausible. But if we 
suppose with Broad that *X is not a phoenix* expresses "a negative fact’*,will 
there not still have to be some entity which 'non* expresses, and so the diffi- 
culty remain ? 

Other entities which have also been held real but not existent arc possi- 
bilities and propositions. Broad finds McTaggart's treatment of the former 
‘'unduly negative", and this seems to me true. McTaggart docs, however, 
assert their existence, though he denies it to propositions. With these 
conclusions Broad agree.s "in the main", but thinks that McTaggart mis- 
understood what was meant by those who held propositions to exist. Here 
too Broad seems right: propositions were not held to be required for 
judgments to correspond with. But I fail to see why (in discii.ssing .McTaggart's 
an.swer to supporters of the proposition) Broad .should ‘boggle* at McTaggart*s 
distinction between what a belief professes to correspond with, and what it 
really corresponds with. Surely there is a plain sense in which every belief 
"professes** or purports to lie about something or some things, whether or 
not it is also really a]>out them? It seems unnecessarily contentious 
to object that "Ijclicfs do not liter.'illy profess to anything’* — nobrxly 
suppo.scs that beliefs profess to *do\ but that they profe.ss to *hc-about\ 
Broad has no objection to writing that "an argument professes to be about" 
(p. 367) and that "a phra.se claims by its linguistic f<»rm to be an exclusive 
description" (p. 289), why then does he demur at "propositions*' professing 
to be alxuit something? — So, tluuigh McTaggart ^irobably misunderstood 
the grounds on which those who lx?Hevcd in pn'vposilions did so, his main 
point is undisturbed, viz. — there is no reason to believe there are such entities. 

(2) Characteristics and Particulars . — In Bk. II, Broad brings together 
McTaggart 's conclusions about characteristics and substances. Division of the 
former into qualities and relations, and into simple, ciunpound and cimiplex 
is discussed fully in ch. vii, and in ch. viii the luuions of substance and 
of the plurality of substances are coiisidoicd. A searching examination of 
two principles, the "DLs-similarity of the Diverse" and that of "Siilhcient 
Descriptions**, which de}>end on certain views about characteristics and 
substances, brings the Book to a close. Broad’s criticisms here relate to 
matters .so vital to McTaggart 's system, that the utmost care must be exercised 
in reaching a decision about the soundness of these criticisms. I mentitm here 
only four of the points Broad examines in ch. v, viz. (i) whether qualities 
replaced by relations, (ii) whether a term can be related to it. self, 
(iii) the generation of qualities by relationships, (iv) McTaggart’s u.<e of the 
phrase ‘the nature of* a term. 

(j) Complaining that McTaggart dismisses this po.ssibiliiy "almost without 
scussion", Broad denies that it is either self-evident or demonstrable that 
exact likeness consists in, or depends on, the possession of a common cpiality. 
e offers the irrelevant suggestion that "it is cerlain" that recognition of 
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likenesses and unlikenesses precedes recogni/ion of common qualities, but 
does not discuss whether recognition of likenesses and unlikenesses does not 
presuppose prior cognition of common qualities. He decides that it is not "an 
altogether unreasonable view" that common qualities are "convenient 
fictions" resorted to for economy of expression. — ^1 find the whole discussion 
on pp. 88-9 unconvincing and strained. Even had there been an echo of 
doubt in my mind, I still should be surer that what arc commonly supposed 
qualities are not relations than I should be sure of the argument Broad gives 
in this place. There seems as gcxxl, and the same kind of, evidence for the 
existence of qualities as for relations, and Broad's argument against qualities 
seems to me just as dubious as Bradley's argument against relations which, 
according to Broad, "would disgrace a child or a savage" (p. 85). 

(ii) Broad points out that there arc two types of relation that McTaggart 
held to relate certain terms to themselves, c.g. certain symmetrical relations, 
as identity, and certain non-symmctrical ones, c.g. contempt, respect. Each 
case is considered separately. McTaggart had pointed out that when a term 
stands in a relation to itself, that term "has a certain aspect of duality", 
which shows up in language, one name or descriptive phrase occurring twit c 
in the sentence. This "aspect of duality" seems unobjectionable to Bmad 
when the relation in question is non-symmetrical (ft)r *to be respecter of A’ 
is other than 'to be respected by A'), but most objectionable when the relation 
is symmetrical. Why it should be so I cannot fathom, if it were replied that 
the "a.spcct of duality" is due to the same linguistic fact in both cases, viz. 
that the same noun or a descriptive ecfuivalent must occur twice because 
the sentence cxprc.sses a relationship. Broad would doubtless reply that the 
answer is circular. If it be asked but why should the same name occur twice 
in the sentence, presumably McTaggart would rei)ly because the sentence 
expresses a relation in which that named by the name stands, and not a 
quality po.ssc.s.sed by it. This point does not .seem to be one that could he 
proved or disproved by analysis of the language used to express the situation. 
McTaggart's po.sition is that 'identity' is the name of a relation not of a 
quality: 'being identical with B' would l)c the form of a description describing 
the generated quality. Broad will have nunc of this, however, but takes as 
an example the convenient ca.se "Tully is the same as Cicero", which lie 
analy.ses into: there exists something having a certain pair of properties 
('being called Tully’, 'being called Cicero’) and such that neither pniperiy 
belongs to more than one thing. Thus, in avoiding recourse to the \i'ords 
"same", "identical’', he supposes he has .shown the non-existence »»f identity. 
At least he .says, "if this analysis be right" there is no relation of wliicli 
'identity' is the name. — The force of tliis criticism will naturally depend 
whether the reader is satisfied that "this analysis is right", and on his views 
about the ontological claims made by logical analysts. Is it not conceivable 
that an alternative analysis (d the .same situation should be w'orked out, 
which seems as plausible and in w'hich reference to 'same' is made, and if 
so, w'hat then would our analyses of the u.sc of language here prove? rurthcr, 

I am wondering how Broad would choose to analyse that statement wliic » 
he alone can truly a.sscrt, viz. "I am Broad". I imagine its analysis woul 
not be formally analogous, and even if it di.spcn.scd with all use of the wor 
'same', would it thereby be show'n to dispense with identity? ^ 

Where the relation is non-sym metrical (e.g. in self-contempt, sclf-resp«^ » 
etc.) Broad .says it is "indirect" (a "relational product"). But indirect t oiig^ 
it be, is it not a relation in which a term stands to itself? I cannot ^ 
the indirectnc.ss as explained in pp. 91-2 can take away the sting at ‘ 
to direct relations. And if a term can stand in an indirect relation o 1 ■ 
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why can it not stand in a dixect relation to itself? Broad admits that a term 
can stand in an indirect relation to itself ("Here the relation of x to itself 
is indirect" p. 91). The matter is im^rtant for McTaggart. That there should 
be sonte relation (e.g. identity) which every particular must have to itself 
is indispensable for the principle of the Dissimilarity of the Diverse, which, 
we shall see. Broad denies. 

(iii) Broad's attitude to McTaggart's view that relationships generate 
qualities in the related terms seems extraordinary; the asserted distinction 
between a person being in love, and two persons being related by the relation 
of love is dismissed as "mere verbal moonshine", though dismissed, be it 
noted, in favour of the relation, not in favour of the quality, which is said 
to be "a figment". McTaggart at least gives a reason for distinguishing. 
Broad gives none for his denial. Now it would normally be allowed that 
when A falls in love with B, his being in love contributes importantly to 
making A the sort of person he then is, and sometimes even to making him 
the sort of person he will be. If it be argued that this can quite w'ell be ex- 
pressed by saying A’s formerly standing in the relation of love to B is the 
reason of his later, changed characteristics, are we not admitting that the 
former relationship has affected the term A, made it qualitatively different, or 
of a different nature, from what it would have been, had A not stood formerly 
in that relation ? Is this not to assign a relationship as a ground of a certain 
qualitative difference in a term? And if it were argued that these later charac- 
teristics (A's changed nature) could he expressed in terms of further relations 
in which A stands to various people, so that none but relational facts are 
required, shall we not then be maintaining thAt facts (and not, as I understand 
Broad to require, events) are terms in causal relation ? I am perplexed how 
there should l)C any doubt in this matter. If cither entity, quality or relation, 
were suspect here, my own suspicion would fall rather on the relation of love 
than on the state or '^quality** of love. 

That qualities generate relationships Broad agrees with McTaggart. "A is 
qualified by redness", he admits, expresses a different fact from that expressed 
by "A is red", since the former is about {inter alia) a certain sort of relation, 
and the latter is not about that relation. Broad also agrees that "an original 
fact" ((qualitative or relational) generates an endless scries of relationships, and 
that this series is not vicious. 

(iv) McTaggart defines "the nature" of a term as the compound quality 
composed of all the qualities of the term. And since relations generate quali- 
ties in the related term.s, a thing's nature changes if any of its relationships 
change, and all things' natures will change (importantly or unimportantly) if 
any one thing changes. — Broad objects that (a) compound characters are 
"probably a figment", and (b) even if not, at least a compound quality 
consisting of all a term’s qualities is an illegitimate totality, since it would 
have to include itself as a component. Therefore Broad can accept only a very 
modified account of what is "the nature" of a thing. — McTaggarfc's own 
statement {N. of E., p. 65) is certainly too wide and does expose him to 
the objection (6). But if his statement; "all the qualities possessed by any 
particular thing form a compound quality" be amended to "all the non- 
compoMid qualities", etc.. Broad's objection would seem to be met. and 
^1 McTaggart requires allowed. And this amendment, unlike the one 
Broad proposes, would still allow for a change in the nature td one term 
^tailing a change in the nature of others. This seems to be a consequence 
avoid, but 1 see no good reason for doing so. Nor can 1 see 
at those who object to McTaggart's wide sense of "the nature of" a thing 

0 so for any reason except that in common life a thing's "nature" is often 
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used in a narrower sense. This only shows that narrow senses are often more 
convenient for the business of common life. The 'wide sense* remains, and 
requires a name by which we can refer to it; the restricted sense, thouprii 
convenient, may none the less be arbitrarily imposed. In common life wc 
have rarely if ever an occasion to refer to all that is 'true of* a thing, as a 
rule only a few characteristics of an object arc important for our purposes, 
so it is very natural that a narrow sense should be the usual one in common 
life. But in metaph3rsics it is necessary to make statements about all the 
characters that a thing has, even though some of them arc trivial or unim- 
portant in practical contexts. Ifence some word to denote this complete 
sense is required and unobjectionable. If any short of all of a thing*s charac- 
teristics are to bo called its nature, where should the line be drawn, and wliy 
should it be drawn in accordance with practical convenience? And what 
should the remaining characters be called, for they too contribute in measure 
to making the thing the sort of thing it is ? 

In ch. vii. Broad turns to McTaggart’s notion of substance. Of the nianv 
points raised I select two for notice, viz. that McTaggart's definition all«)ws 
facts to be substances, and that he tacitly a.ssumcs there is no "fiindamciital 
difference** between occurrents and continuants, since his sen.se of "suiislaiK c" 
applies indifferently to both. 

(i) As Broad says, McTaggart does not intend to incliule facts anuuig 
substances. This, indeed, McTaggart confirmed in his later summary, 'An 
Ontological Idealism*, where he redefined substance to cxcluilc facts, after 
Prof. Moore had pointed out that his book definition was applic able to them. 
McTaggart added to the definition of substance in \’ol. 1 the clause, "or 
having qualities or relations among its parts . . . the la.st j)art is added to 
exclude facts** (Contemporary British Philosophy, 1 , p. 253). 

(ii) Broad regards the distinction between occurrents and continuants as 
"fimdamcntar*, and appends a long "independent discussion" under the title 
"Processes and Things". — ^'fheir distinction is not in doubt, but I df> in.t 
understand the force of the epithet "fiindamcntnl", unless he means tli:if 
they are ultimately distinct (cp. qualities and relations) and not merely 
apparently so. The only relevant que.stion I .sec {ij)roi>*>s of .Mc'faggart is, Are 
both occurrents and continuants kinds of substance, as McTaguait delinos 
"substance”? Ikjth plainly arc, for Ixith have (pudities and stand in relations, 
neither is a quality or a relation and neither has qualities or relations ainonu; 
its parts. I do not therefore understand why Broad should several tiums 
repeat his objection, and think it a "most extraordinary fact" that ^h;'r.'i.L;gai-t 
does not directly discuss occurrents and continuant.s, fur what nflevaiurc 
would this have to McTaggart’s pur|X)sc in \'ol. I ? 

On p. 142 Broad is of the opinion that "the notion of J-'acts was an after- 
thought in McTaggart’s mind", and finds it a defect that their status is 
left uncertain. This seems too strong, for Mc'I'aggart has a good deal to say 
in Vol. I about relationships, and these (and what in i»ne or two jdaces lie 
misnames relations) are facts. Are there any facts which aic not relaticuisliips? 
It is only that McTaggart often prefers the word "relationship" to "fact . 
and this presumably because it connects facts with his doctrine of relations. 
He pretty plainly regarded facts as derivative entities, ami not, with t ic 
logical analysts, as primitive ones, and he wcjuld presumably argue that m 
studying existence (particulars, qualities and relations) wc shoiiUl there >} >c 

studying relationships, i.e. facts. * 1 . 1 vo 

In ch. ix Broad criticises McTaggart's principle that there canncit e \ 
particulars which are exactly similar to each other, i.e. such that every qua 1 
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of one is a quality of both. He points out that if there is a relation of identity 
in which every term stands to itself, the Dissimilarity of the Diverse follows 
at once, but that McTagf<art did not rest his case on this, but required the 
dissimilarity to be other than an analytic consequence of plurality. McTaggart 
claims that his principle is a necessary one, Droad thinks inspection of it 
shows exceptions to it arc conceivable. It is, he points out, sufficient to show 
that exceptions are logically possible, and unnecessary to establish de facto 
existence of exceptions, in order to refute McTaggart. Broad's argument is 
too long to reproduce here. Its first part concludes that two sensibilia sensed 
by the same mind must be non-analytically dissimilar, and thus he agrees, 
so far, witli McTaggart. (1 do not know, however, what McTaggart would think 
about sensibilia which are “processes" having sensible qualities — cannot 
find such entities “on inspection”, and suspect they may be our old friends, 
sensa, in which the 'patch* has become “process.") It is the second part of 
the argument in which Broad considers he has refuted McTaggart, but I 
find the discussion here very wire-drawn and quite unsatisfying. In particular, 
the use made of the notions of “logically possible" and “logically impossible" 
strikes me as m<jst suspect. Conceivability proves Dr. Broad's very willing 
handmaid in chaps, ix and x, and some characteristically Cambridge argu- 
ments in which it is claimed to .show that certain sorts of 'object' are "logically 
possible" of existence convince me that whether or not speculative philosophy 
is suflicicntly critical, critical phikjsophy can be speculative enough w'hen it 
cluioscs. I'hat there is a permissible use of “conceivability” is not doubtful. 
But neither need it be doubted, surely, that it is impermissible to exclude 
certain characters which the jiamc of your object connotes, show that the 
remainder arc not inconsistent with what you want to assert about your 
object, aiul tlieii tacitly suppose the object d^jcs not in fact possess the charac- 
teristics you have exciuded, though still naming the object by a name which 
includes those excluded characters as part of its connotation! Yet it seems 
to me certain that this is how Dr. Broad “refutes" two of McTaggart's 
princiides in chaj)s. ix and x. J-'or he asserts it is “logically possible” for there 
to exist two unsensed sensibilia having only analytical dissimilarity. Such 
sensibilia “might be unheard noises”. The ” refutation" then consists in this 
proposal: It is lc.gically possible that nothing should exist, in the past, present 
or future exco])t "two unheard squeaky noises" simultaneously occurrent 
and (.»£ ecpial duration, and literally nothing else , — iiolnnly to hear them, nothing 
to cause them, iio even apparent moment of time, past, present or future 
at which they "occur", no regiMii i»f space from which they issue, no physical 
occurrence of which they arc manifestations. We are to accept that it is 
“logically ]H»ssibIc" that there should exi.st two such uncaused, unheard 
squeaky noises, and that they arc the universe, then McTaggart’s Dissimi- 
larity of the Diverse will have been shown false. Thus the recipe for manu- 
facturing “refutathuis" seems to be that we set aside those elements in the 
meaning of a term (c.g. a noise) which, in presupposing the existence of other 
terms of a certain character, promise dissimilarity and diversity in the world, 
and that we attend only to tlK>se characteristics of the term which could 
(iiialitatively similar, and then argue that it is "logically possible" that 
tliese latter alone should characterize that term without it being in ditferent 
character from that which the connotation id its name dcivdes. Blainly some- 
thing is wrong with "conceivability” of this kind. I .should reply, then, that 
to siK'ak of a noise (as distinct from an x wdth arbitrarily assigned projxjrties) 
aiKl at the same time deny any cause wdiatevcr to it, any region of siuicc or 
irection from which it i.s.sucs, is to give a description which could adc- 
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quately describe a noise, even if there were unheard noises. Otherwise put: 
if such an adequate description could apply to an3rthing, that existent would 
not be a noise. 

Similar remarks apply to Broad's refutation of the principle of Sufficient 
Description. Broad invites us to “imagine a universe consisting of just three 
minds. A, B, C, in which A is jealous of B on account of C, B of C on account 
of A, and C of A on account of B. “Imagine" such a universe perhaps we may, 
conceive it possible for this to be the whole character of an actual universe, [ 
at least cannot. Broad is easily able to show that there would be an exclusive 
description of each. A, B, C. but a sufficient description of none of them. 
The argument is supposed to be about possible persons and their jealousy, 
it is, however, really about symbols that symbolize nothing in particular, 
bare X, y, Z given as being related each in turn by a triadic relation ]< 
which is such that any terms it relates (X, Y, Z) would not therefore have 
to be related by any other relation whatever . — ^Why jealousy should be thought 
to be a relation satisfying this requirement (R) I do not see. 1 suggest 
that what Broad has really proved is something different from what he 
supposed himself to prove. He has not proved the logical possibility of an 
actual world in which three people and jealousy exist, and in which nothing 
else whatever exists. For to have proved this it would have to be true lliat 
'being a person' and 'being jealous' were non-complex pro]')erties whose 
applicability does not entail the possc.ssion of any other property. Ihit 
these arc plainly properties that prcsup|X).sc the applicability of other 
properties to whatever they apply to, and Broad lias not con.sidered 
whether those other properties w*ould not he such that one at least did not 
apply to all three existents, and thus serve to distinguish one from the others, 
and so render possible a sufficient de.scription of the one. — 1 think there has 
been a deal of loose thinking about “logical possibility" and that sr)inc usages 
of it have been illegitimate. We m<ay rcmeinl)cr that Leibniz was careful to 
distinguish between possibility and compossibility, and 1 could wish that 
Broad had discussed the whole matter on its own account in an “independent 
discu.s.sion". 

So, to sum up, I cannot agree that Broad has established his conttMitions 
(i) that McTaggart has not shown reason for his principle of the di.ssiinilarity 
of the diverse, (ii) and therefore shown no reason for believing that every 
particular must have an exclusive description, and (iii) that the principle 
of Sufficient Description is “nothing but a fallacious inference from a dcnihtful 
premise”. 

(3) Determination . — In Bk. Ill, Broad restates and examines McTaggart's 
statements about the determination of one quality by another, then considers 
Intrinsic Determination and the two connected relations, Presupposition and 
Requirement, next examines McTaggart's view’s on Cau.sation as a sixjcial 
case of Intrinsic Determination, and passes in conclusion to Extrinsic Deter- 
mination. He finds McTaggart's view's alxnit Instrinsic Determination "highly 
confu.sed" and Ijelicves he failed to distinguish it from another relation 
which Broad calls Conveyance. McTaggart's position mJiy be suiumarizt 
thus: Not every quality of a particular intrinsically determines every oticr 
(there are non-reciprocating causes), yet none of its equalities arc complete y 
contingent to any of its others, so it follows that none of the qualities con 
lx; different from what they arc and the rc.st remain unchanged. 
determination i.s both universal and recipr(x:al; all the qualities of ® P 
ticular extrinsically determine one another.— When Broad reviewed o . 
in 1921 (Mind, xxx, p. 324) he thought "this must be admitted , bu 
since changed his mind. He now substitutes for McTaggart s sta eni 
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"accurate account” of what McTaggart meant, decides that extrinsic deter- 
mination is not, as McTaggart said and he thought, a relation between 
characteristics, but one between facts, and now objects that in the argument 
on p. 1 13 McTaggart "probably failed to distinguish" two 

verbally similar though really different propositions, to wit: (1) one and 
the same particular cannot have each of two different natures, (2) one and 
the same particular could not have had one or other of two different natures. 
Hroad then deals in his own way with the question whether it is ever con- 
sistent to suppose that a particular which in fact did exist might not have 
existed. The discujssion seems very involved and after three careful readings 
1 have failed to make sure that I grasp the meaning clearly. 

(.|) The Composition and Division of Particulars, and Determining Corre- 
spondence. — ^Broad first examines the views about groups and classes from 
which McTaggart led up to the conclusion that all substances arc endlessly 
divisible. Though "quite certain" that there are "collective facts", Broad 
is uncertain whether there arc particulars which are groups. He then turns to 
the notion of the content of a group, modifies McTaggart’s dcfiniti(jn of this, 
shows that every group has content, and that content in Hroad's sense has 
the characteristics that McTaggart a.ssigncd tf) content in his own sense. 
McTaggart found no difficulty in one substance being several groups, as many 
as it has sets of parts. To Dr. Broad this is "sheer nonsense", and sense only 
if "is" be held to mean "is adequately divisible into". Ihit this interpretation 
involves that the particulars so divisible will Ik- diverse frt»m all the groups, 
therefore not identical witli them. What McTaggart asserts in defence of his 
view (.V. of E., p. 13<>) requires, in order to be true, that a gnmp should 
be a quality, according to Broad, but for McTaggart a group is a jxirticular. 
He therefore suggests that McTaggart should have said tliat one particular 
may be adequately divisible into each of .several different groups. This 
"has the merit of not being nonsensical", but even so, Broad finds no reason 
to believe that there is an , additional particular diver.se from the particulars 
wliich are groups, hence no reason to believe there is anything to be called 
'the universe* (i.e. one particular which contains all other particulars as 
parts). Broad, however, offers an alternative definition of the ]»roperty of 
'being a universe’, and claims to show there is a particular answering to it. 

fic now' passes t<» what he aptly calls "the watershed c»f the system" (i.e. 
the materials of chaps, x.xi-xxiii A’. «*/ E.). There McTaggart holds that 
after due explanation it can Im? seen to l>c a self-eviilent and necessary* truth 
that every particular is composed of other particulars; none is simple. 
Wc are thus "debarred from finding any natural units". Vet this endless 
divisibility of particulars, McTaggart admits, leads to alim^^t insuiM?rable 
difficulties, and he holds that there is only one suppo.'^itiiui about the struc- 
ture of the universe upon which the dilliculties can be resolved. If the universe 
is a determining correspondence system, then there must be "an intrin>ic 
natural system of classification in which all the c«»ntent of the universe finds 
its place". It is enough that the divisibility of each particular bo in one 
dimension. Broad discu.sscs this point at length, decides that there is (uily 
one dimension in which the endless divisibility appears at all jdausible, 
VIZ. duration, or what appears as such. Yet this is the very dimension in which 
McTaggart holds particulars to be iiidivi.'^ble, so Broad is led to deny the 
asserted self-evidence of the principle, and to doubt its truth. — I am uncertain 
wicther McTaggart meant by "dimension" a John.soiiian "determinable"; 
a so whether failure to find an empirical instance of a suitable dimension 
IS a sufticient ground for rejecting the principle, though it is sutVicicnt to 
cast doubt on it. 
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Broad next restates what he thinks McTaggart claimed to prove in 
ch. xxiii of N. of E., viz. that each set of parts of any particular must 
contain a term whose members have sufficient descriptions such that from 
them further sufficient descriptions arc derivable of all members of all subse- 
quent terms in the series. Broad concludes (a) that McTaggart's argument 
to prove this contains two fallacies (“gross" and "grosser"), and (6) that 
either the principle of Minimum Adequate Description is not self-evident or 
else it applies to no character. He adds that the latter alternative "would 
have served McTaggart's purpose as well as the conclusion he actually 
draws." 

In Bk. V, Broad explores the difficult conception of determining corre- 
spondence. The whole analysis is long and the points involved complicated. 
It is not possible to abridge Broad's restatement, therefore impossible 
to reproduce it here. McTaggart maintains that the condition specified 
in the last paragraph can be satisfied only by showing that what exists 
has a certain form of structure (i.c. that the universe must either itself 
be a Determining Correspondence Hierarchy, or have sets of parts each 
of which is such an Hierarchy). Broad then gives a geometrical example. 
This, he claim.s, accomplishes three things: it illustrates what McTaggart 
means, provides an alternative solution to McTaggart 's problem (without 
introducing determining corresjxmdeiice), and applies to a spatially extended 
particular. The corollary from all this is, that if Broad's solution stands, 
McTaggart 's conclusion in Vol. II that no particular can be extended, as 
distinct from being perceived as extended, is disproved. The comjdicated 
conception of determining correspondence is analysed into an array of con- 
ditions, and these hapinly illustrated in Dr. Broad’s best manner by a hypo- 
thetical "mutual admiration society" (1 fail to see where the "admiratiiui" 
comes in), viz. a society of minds which jwrccive themselves and each other, 
their own and each other’s jierceptions, and nothing else; where "percept uui" 
throughout is allowed to Ikj of the kind that Mc'faggart describes in Vol. II. 
"If we are allowed to play such tricks with the proi>crtics of Matter and 
Space", says Broarl, "as Mc'faggart has played" with those of Mind and 
Perception in <jrder to represent 'Ix'iiig a percept i»jii of' as a determining 
rorrc.spon donee rolati<iii. tluii non'incntal examples of delerinining curre- 
spondence could be ])rovided. Several conse(|ucnccs of the determining 
( orre'<p(jmloncc prim iple are examined, and it is shown that if the iwily 
relation of determining correspoiulem e is that «»f 'being a perception of’, then 
Primary Wholes in the universe will be societies, Primaiy Parts the selves 
which are their members, and Secondary Parts those selves’ perccptioiLS 
of various kinds. Ami since it is more appropriate to regard those parts as 
being "ditfcreiitiatcd into parts'’ than as "built out of parts", it follows 
that a pluralistic view of the .structure of the universe will be more appro- 
priate than a monistic view. 

La.slly Piroad gives his own explanation, with diagrams, of the six supposi- 
tions McTaggart proposed as lx:ing alternatively possible siHicilicalioiis o 
the structure of the universe, the degree of its internal unity depending on 
which fif llicsc supj)ositi<jii.s is true, this being a matter w'hich Mclagg*ir 
recogn/zc*fi ctjiild wd lx; .settled cin a priuri grounds. 

What is the proper verdict to return on this examination I do not prcteiu 
i(t kmnv, but 1 think there arc several comments that may be fairly nia c. 

Tirstly, 1 think tlierc is little doubt, as Broad says, that "had Me agga 
lived to read the present work, he would certainly have refuted s^e " 
criticisms, have pnxluced amazingly ingenious and unexpected a 
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to others, and have started to rebuild those parts of the system which really 
had suffered in the lx>mbardment" (p. li). Broad also admits “it is also very 
JiVely that some of the many criticisms I have made on the various links in 
6ie chain of argument by which McTaggart professes to prove the Principle of 
Determining Correspondence arc positively fallacious. . . . Again, it may well 
he that some of the criticisms which arc valid could be obviated by a slight 
modification of the argument" (p. 452). Yet, he thinks, “enough thrusts must 
have got home to riddle so long and so sinuous an argument.” — It is certainly 
the argument by which McTaggart thought to establish determining corre- 
spondence which, far more than any of his others, left me in a state of dis- 
turbing uncertainty, and this has only deepened since I have read Broad's 
discussion. If there are some “thnists which must have got home”, 1 think 
it vastly more probable that they will Ixj frmnd in his criticism concerned 
with the implications of endless divisibility of particulars and with the 
Determining Correspondence principle, than in his criticisms falling in the 
first three books of his work. It is extremely improbable, of cfiurse, that 
McTaggart produced a wholly impeccable system, and I should have thought 
as improbable that he produced one so extremely erroneous as Broad would 
have his reader suppose. Tor in my cxten.sive li.st of references I find only four 
places recorded where Broad admits himself in agreement with McTaggart, 
and one of these views (concerning Causatif>n^ the nigh ci>mpatible with his 
system is not implied in it or in any way si>ccial U) it. l:»ut held by many 
who would not accept McTaggart*s mctliod, arguments or conclusions. 

Secondly, 1 doubt whether .some of Broad's numerous restatements do 
put what McTaggart “really means*' more clearly and better than McTaggart '.s 
own statements. That the restatements are "exai t”, and in accordance with 
the preferred forms of expression at C*aml.»ridge .since Kussellian logic took 
root there, is lud in question. But if exa« t statement <*f meaning is a logical 
matter, clear and sure api»rehen.si»>n of it is a ]).sychological (»ne. Though 
I am not a stranger to the f<»rms of expression preferred at Cambridge, I had 
not infrequently to hunt up McTaggart’s own words to make sure I had 
grasped the meaning c»f a rc.statement. It seems to be tacitly supposed that 
an exact statement must be clear. But an exact statement is often a long one, 
and fur a clear and sure apprehension of meaning, a briefer, more natural, 
and ])cihaps even less exact statement may be me ire elfeclivc. 

It was a matter of suprisc and admiration for Dr. Broad that McTaggart 
managed to keep his head through his kmg and complicated trains of formal 
argument without roc«uirse to the aid of a syinbohsin. I think this was a 
double advantage. I*'or had he paid more attention than he did ho might 
have become besot with problems conccrnetl with tho refinemonls of that 
symbolism, and never reached any philoMiphical conclusions worth noticing. 
Fiirtlier, since the value of a symlKdic notation in philos<'phy is exlremcly 
limited- for one can have no confidence in what is served up in syinlx'lic 
dress until it has been re-translatiHl into g*)oil, clear English — he avoided 
the risk of the 'slips’ that attends such re-translation, and was able to use a 
more attractive and less tedious medium of expression. Some too may feel, 
like Descartes, that while our thinking pnx'oeils as 'concretely’ as possible, 
with the least dej)endencc on iiotational devices, the ri.sk of error, or of 
bccuniiiig lost in ungrounded abstractions, is minimized. 

Ihirdly, among errors of omi.<sion, there is one, I think, which is soritnis 
in a system which claims to demonstrate all its conclusions from self-evident 
premises and require only two empirical prcmi.scs to be granted. Dr. Bnxid 
no ues it, but doe.s not liaqi on it. McTaggart claims to have provctl that 

ere IS more than one particular existent. From this, it seems, he passes 
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silently to assuming an unlimited number of particulars existent. That 
there are two cxistents at least may be certified experientially; that there 
is an indefinite number is presiip^x^scd up and down tlic system, but so 
as I can see it is nowhere proved. 

Fourthly, liroad relates (pp. 13, 14) that McTaggart’s earliest drafts of 
Vol. I were entitled Dialectic of Existence, but that he dropped his origitini 
plan of using a dialectical method similar to llcgcl’s, because (a) it ''would 
be questioned in limine by many philosophers” (though Mc'faggart continued 
to hold that his own interpretation of the method could lie defended ugiuust 
their preliminary objections), therefore (fc) “he wisely decided in the end tu 
use straightforward deduction” rather than "the crimpromising help” of the 
dialectical method; (c) though he aflirmed the possibility oi the cliief ch.irac- 
teristics of reality being connected in the way requiired by the dialectiial 
method, he admitted that “they did not seem, as a matter of fact,” to be so 
connected, and that “this was conclusive for him.” — On this I would sugf^cst 
(i) that jVfcTaggart may have been “wise” for the reason (r) but certainly iu,t 
for reason (n). No matter what method he ha<l used, some pliiloso])heis, ainl 
probably quite competent ones, would have objected. For there is no .sej>:ii;di*, 
“antecedent” and extra-philosophical iiucstion of what is the proper ii»‘th(.(l 
in philosophy. Not only is this (picstion itself a ])hilosc)phical one, but it is 
one that cannot be solved “antecedently” and, if .soluble at all, ]»ri)b.ibly 
only after that “proper methotr* has .ictually been employed and fijuiul 
succc.ssful. And (ii) even though McTaggart wc*re wise in using ‘'straightforward 
deduction”, it does not billow that he need also havi* taki n ovct from liis 
Cambridge colleagues their atomistic conceptions. Here he may have 1 1(111 
unwise. I have long surmised that the birms of statement which the le-c of 
those conceptions invidvcs may have led him to compromise unneccssuily 
the presentation of his philosophy, and that he might have reached its inii- 
clusions by straightforward deduction but without the paiticular logir.d 
armature we find introduc ed in the Xatuw of lixisUmr. Hroad’s Exifmin.i!:ou 
tends to confirm me in this surmise. 

Lastly, although the temper of Dr. Broad's conclusions must be under.siood 
as extremely unfavourable to all that is most inqiurtaut in Vol. I of ttic 
Nature of Existence, it is a very desirable thing that bis slumld 


be available for admirers of McTaggarl’s nia.^teijiiece. 1 should like iu ‘'.ly 
I have benefited immensely' from it, tboiigb by way of reai liuii; and :i ' a 
result of seeing McTaggart’s positions from an unaccustomed angle, 1 ii.ivi* 
been able to appreciate more fully than before lliL* exLellciuc and pinlundiiy 
of his work. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE. 

SOME AFTER-THOUGIIS OF M. BERGSON. 

It is precision, M. Bergson suggests in his last book,' that has most been 
lacking in philosophy. Imprccisicjn declares itself in two respects; philo- 
sophical systems of the past apply indifferently to many imaginary worlds, 
and so allows this actual world to slip through their meshes; and they ignore 
the sense or direction evinced in the order and process of this actual world. 
Such systems “do not fit the reality in which we live, but arc too large for 
it. Any of them would apply equally well to a world in which plants, animals, 
and men did not exist, or one in which men went without food and drink and 
did not sleep or dream or rave, to a world in which men were bom decrepit 
and suckled in old age. . . . Such systems of conceptions are so abstract, 
consequently so vast, that they can be made to hold everything possible 
alongside the real”. That wc should interj^rct them always with an eye on 
this actual world .and so regard them as Iwsing literal transcriptions of the 
actual is a witness to the practical bias of our thinking and a quite arbitrary 
rc.iding of them. Contrasted with these highly abstract systems, M. Bergson 
claims that his own explanation “adheres to its object’* and leaves no gap in 
which an alternative one could find fcxithold. 

Tt was Spencer's First Principles that early stirred M. Bergson's dogmatic 
slumber. Sixjiiccr had not siil'liciently examined the ultimate concepts of 
mechanics, and Bergson, in attempting to make good this defect, realized the 
necessity of taking time seriously. Six?ncer’s whole enterprise remained to 
be begun .again. Time escapes the mathematicians; its essence lx?ing to pass, 
no one of its parts remains when another presents itself, therefore super- 
position of part ujxm pavt for the purpose of measurement is impossible. 
“For a duration to be sujx^rjxisiible, hence measurable, it would have to l>e 
non-enduring, hence not be a duration. To postulate an occurrence at the 
end of time t is simply to express the fact that wc have counted, from now to 
then, a number t of simultaneities of a certain kind. Between them may 
intervene what we choose; time may accelerate enormously, even infinitely, 
nothing would be changed for the mathematician, physicist or .'istronomer.'* 
Time in process science uniformly treats as time elapsed, and when plain 
people .speak of time, what they are commonly thinking of is not duration 
itself but its measure. Kellection requires us to al>andon this practice. A 
direct vision of duration into which common prejudices have not entered 
shows us “continuity which is neither unity nor multiplicity," and this 
character is destroyed when translated into the spatial form of our normal 
concept of time. Throughout the history of philosophy and science tve find 
space and time ropresenttxl .as co-ordinat(‘s of the s;imo genus; to pas.s from 
one to the other it sulhees to rephice “juxtaposition" by “succes.sion". Science 
lad its own reasons for thus turning its back on real duration, but meta- 
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physics, without having those reasons, none the less copied it. Language too 
aided and abetted the conspiracy, for the words which designate time-dis- 
tinctions are borrowed from the vocabulary of space. The conception of 
moments juxtaposed in linear file prove a convenient substitute for real 
duration for social purposes, — action, conversation and calculation — ^but 
such moments cannot be so recomposed as to give real duration. 

M. Beigson believes that the "etemar' problems of metaphysics are not 
eternal, i.e., insoluble. He believes that these problems really relate not to what 
such words as time, change and motion denote, but only to "their conceptual 
envelopes" which we falsely take for the realities or their equivalents. So 
the reform he sought to introduce into philosophy does not assume the form 
of elaborating a conceptual explanation which should win acceptance over 
others already conceptually elaborated. It consists in showing for each of the 
traditional problems of which his several works treat that what in each case 
constitutes the problem a problem is precisely the character of the conceptions 
in which it is stated, so that once the misleading representation is eliminated 
the problem is seen no longer to exist, and what exists is directly intuited 
in its real character, "duration is seen as continual creation" — and meta- 
physics issues in self-revealing experience. So, since philosophy is the study 
of philosophical problems, and since these originate in, and are constituted 
by, conceptions incarnate in our language and our customary habits and 
categories of thought, it follows that whatever be the problem in hand, the 
effort to solve it will always be an attempt to undo the work of intellectual 
transposition. What intellect can make it also can unmake. So for M. Bergson 
discovery in philosophy does not consist in forming a conception which has 
not been foniied before, it consists in uncovering what has been concealed 
under a variety of conceptual accretions, and in experiencing the existence 
thus revealed. It will also follow that philosophical knowledge is not a theo- 
retically obtainable system of propositions, nor a body of results conceptually 
and linguistically communicable, but an experience of that whose positive 
character cannot be transmitted through spatializing concepts, except when 
the existent is itself spatial. 

That conception and language are the philosopher's faux amis Bergson 
finds aptly illustrated in a prevalent view of possibility and its relation to 
the actual. Direct experience of duration discloses "perpetual creation of 
possibility and not only of reality”. Now many hold that any event which 
occurs would not occur had it not been possible of occurrence; in order to he 
actual it must have been possible. But this is to pun on two senses of 
"possible". From the negative .sense, ‘there exists no in.surmountable obstacle 
to that thing’s occurrence’, we pass unwittingly to the positive one, conceiving 
that whatever is actual could have l)ccn foreseen or foreknown to be about to 
become actual by a mind sufficiently informed in advance. Thus in this second 
sense, we commonly suppose that the possibility of a thing’s existence itself 
pre-existed, and there arises "the mirage of the present in the past”. The 
former sense is of course a truism, the latter Bergson thinks plainly false. 
"So soon as the musician has a precise and complete idea of the symphony ho 
will compose, his symphony is composed". And a fortiori of any state of the 
universe — "whose novelty is far more rich and un«*inticipated than that of 
the greatest symphony" — the pre-existence of its possibility is absurd. To 
Bradley’s "once true, always true”, Bergson would deny the "retroactive 
effect" — "as if a judgment could exist before the terms which compose it’ , 
"as if the terms do not date from the apparition of the objects they repre- 
sent". The consequences of this illusion are numerous; one is an error which 
vitiates our conception of the past, another is our pretension to anticipate 
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the future. In all these cases possibility is confused with knowledge 'after 
the event’. Since, Bergson maintains, we have sensed red and yellow, we can 
know orange to be composed of them, but if orange alone had been sensed 
and red and yellow not appeared in the world, then orange would not be 
composed of red and yellow. 

The conclusions which issued from this earlier work of Bergson, and 
appeared at that time somewhat daxing, required psychology to break with 
associationism, and philosophy to reject the positivism of Comte, the agnosti- 
cism of Spencer and the Kantian relativity of knowledge. Reassured about 
duration and its knowability through acquaintance alone. Bergson then 
examined the claim of intuition to become the method of his whole philosophy. 
Many thinkers before had employed this supra-intellcctual faculty, but 
believing intelligence to operate in time, they falsely inferred that an intuition 
which transcended intelligence would therefore operate out of time. This step 
Bergson did not take. He conceived that the object of an intuitive philosophy 
should be. not to encircle synoptically the totality of existences, but to secure 
for each “an explanation which would adapt to it exactly and exclusively”. 
Whether the universe is a unity experience alone can decide, and decide 
only at the end of its search. Each new problem requires its own and a new 
effort, the solution of one problem would not be deducible from that of 
another, and the expectation of a universal science has to be renounced. 
Once more M. Bergson seeks to correct certain misunderstandings about 
intuition into which he believes his critics have fallen. Intuition is said to 
"seize a succession which is not juxtaposition”, "the uninterrupted pro- 
longation of the past into the present which is encroaching on the future”. 
Intuition is “the direct vision of mind by mind”, “a seeing which is hardly 
to be distinguished from the object seen”, a knowing “which is contact and 
even coincidence.” Our own consciousness is divided from that of others less 
sharply than is our own body from other bodies, and "irreflective sympathy 
and antipathy testify to a possible interpenetration of minds.” Intuition is 
laborious and can practised only intermittently, and, like intellect, it 
makes use of langucage and so finishes by lodging itself in concepts (e.g. 
duration, qualitative multiplicity, unconscious, etc.). The concepts of 
intelligence are immediately clear, but the idea which issues from an intuition 
usually begins in obscurity. Yet there are two sorts of clarity to distinguish. 
An idea may be clear because it presents us with a new arrangement of com- 
ponent ideas with all of which wc are already familiar, or it may be clear 
because it is “radically new and absolutely simple”, and therefore impossible 
of being reconstituted with pre-existent elements. Since this latter kind of 
idea cannot be easily and readily related with conceptions already sys- 
tematized, we are tempted to declare it incomprehensible. But if we accept 
it provisionally, carrying it with us into the several departments of our 
knowledge, that which at first seemed obscure will now be seen to dissipate 
obscurities. It will resolve or dissolve problems we thought insoluble, they 
will be seen either to disappear or to require different statement. 

In assigning to metaphysics a limited field (mind) and a special method 
(intuition), Bergson distinguishes metaphysics from science. But to each 
be attributes an equal value, and uses the opportunity to correct further 
misunderstandings of his views on intellect and on the ‘knowledge- value* of 
science. Science as well as philosophy can attain to the ultimate character of 
reality, and “every natural belief should be taken as true, every appearance 
for a reality, until its illusory character has been established.” The burden 
of proof falls to those who allege science to be relative or assert knowing to 
deform or to construct its objects. — ^“We ask only that science remains 
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scientific and does not unwittingly dress itself out in metaphysics, and offer 
itself thus to the ignorant and semi-scientific as being science.** In this way 
science fulfils half the programme of ancient metaphysics, the other half 
falling to intuitive metaphysics. So metaphysics does not study the same 
objects as science with the hope of attaining to a more ultimate knowledge 
about them, each has a different object and the knowledge each yields is 
equally ultimate. Both may become equally exact and certain, so it is a verbal 
matter and solely one of convenience whether we regard them as being two 
departments of science or of metaphysics. Inner experience finds no language 
strictly appropriate to its needs, and is compelled to resort to concepts and 
eke them out with suitable images. But M. Bergson thinks when metaphysics 
has “enlarged** these concepts and “rendered them more supple**, it will have 
accomplished a reform comparable with that which modern physics has 
effected. Yet this docs not mean that we are to expect definite conclusions 
and radical solutions from metaphysics, for this would exact from it a mani- 
pulation of concepts, and so leave it in the region of pure possibilities. The 
incomplete solutions and provisional conclusions it docs reach will, however, 
acquire an increasing probability. From the moment philosophy sets its 
problem in terms of mind and not of matter, when it renounces the use of 
concepts in an enterprise for which they were not made, \vc are straightway 
released from the servitude speculation imposes. The real problem here as 
elsewhere is really to find the problem, thence to stale it, rather than to solve 
it, for a speculative problem is solved directly it is projxjrly stated. Frf)in 
the moment of correct statement the solution exists; though it remains 
covered, it has but to be ««covered. To state the problem, however, is not 
merely to discover but to invent — discovery relates to what already exists 
and is sure to reveal itself sfX)n or late; invention gives existence to that which 
does not exist, and so could never become revealed. 

Every philosophical problem implicitly raises the question of the origin 
and value of general ideas and the question demands a separate solution 
for each special problcjn. Diversification of mental functions must bo explained 
by the fundamental exigencies of life. Applying this principle to the origin 
of general ideas, vre see that every living being, jxjrhaps every organ and tissue 
of it, generalizes and classifies in virtue of its capacity to select from the 
most diverse objects and substances of its environment those which best ran 
satisfy this or that want, and to neglect the rest. Such generalization is usually 
of course lived, and not thought. And the general idea, reflectively and con- 
sciously created, originates similarly in an “automatic extraction of resem- 
blances**. The resemblance of objects and states w*e ix;rccivc is that property 
they all possess of eliciting from our bodies the same reaction, inducing the 
same attitude and inciting the same movement. Some few resemblances are 
objective — ‘‘inherent in reality itself”—- others again are partly relative to the 
convenience of individual and society. \Vc may discern three groups of 
resemblances which arc translated into general ideas. The first, essentially 
biological, represents vital activity as itself exhibiting certain resemblances, 
c.g. genus and species, as if it followed a limited number of plans of structure, 
as if it had, by hereditary transmission and by transformation, ordered 
organisms in hierarchical series. Again, there are those resemblances m 
inorganic matter which we translate into the general ideas of sensible qualities 
of determinate kinds, of chemical elements and compounds, and of physical 
properties. The principle of compsirison connecting those of the former group 
is resemblance in a strict sense, that connecting those of the second set is 
that of identity, where the identical appertains to the geometrical and 
and resemblance to the vital. The third group of resemblances which nn 
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expression in general ideas is created wholly by human action and specula- 
tion — an instance of human fabrication not exercised on matter. Once pos- 
sessed of these three categories of general ideas, intelligence is able to perceive 
yet a further resemblance, viz. that which it translates into the general idea 
of a general idea, thence to proceed to construct others at will, so facilitating 
social life and pure speculation. 

M. Bergson lastly employs tlicsc findings to illustrate in what respects, 
and how far, there is need to reform, modify or even eliminate conceptual 
thought in order to open the way for the free play of intuition and enable us 
to exorcise such "false problems" as those of Greek sceptics and of Kant and 
the Neo-Kantians. — "The merit of Kant was to have developed a natural 
illusion in all its consequences and have presented it in the most systematic 
form. But he preserved the illusion and indeed based his philosophy upon it. 
Let us dissipate that illusion, and thereby restore to mind, through science 
and mctiiphysics, knowledge of absolute reality." There will then be but one 
pliilosophy as there is but one science, and a progressive and co-operative 
effort of both. 

S. V. Keeling. 
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Dr. Rudolf Metz has been known long to students as a German Gelehrter 
possessed of a very thorough and competent knowledge of English philosophy. 
He is the author of two valuable monographs in Fromman's scries, entitl^ 
Klassiker der Philosophie. One on Berkeley, which appeared in 1925, is a careful 
and reliable exposition of Berkeley's idealism in its various phases; the other 
on Hume appeared in 1929, and in it the waiter not only provides a trustworthy 
account of Hume's analysis of experience but endeavours to indicate the 
influence of Hume’s thought on subsequent speculation. In the two volumes 
now before us, Dr. IVIetz has set before himself a far larger and more ambitious 
task. His aim here is no less than to trace the development and progress of 
British philosophical inquiry from about the middle of the nineteenth century 
to the present day. He is mindful of the fact that until the end of the last 
centur>’ the relation between German and English speculative thinking was a 
close and fruitful one, and that this relation has been sadly impeded through 
the War and the political conditions since the War. He is hopeful that his 
work may do something towards restoring the kind of relationship that once 
subsisted between Leibniz and I-ocke, Ixjtween Hume and Kant, between 
Hegel and his English followers. He ventured, so he tells us, upon his under- 
taking with the express purpose of trying to do what he could towards bringing 
the philosophical reflexion in the two lands closer together and awakening 
mutual understanding between the thinkers of both countries. 

Let it be said at once that the work has been accomplished with admirublc 
skill and genuine scholarship. The author’s acquaintance with recent English 
speculation is amazingly wide, circumspect, and accurate. He appears to have 
read wellnigh everything, not (jnly the books of outstanding inqiortancc, 
but those also of more incHlest pretensions; and not only books but contri- 
butions to the Aristotelian Society and other learned bodies, articles in Mind 
and various philosophical journals, let alone periodicals of a more popular 
sort. Hardly anything, indeed, seems to have escaped his ken. And he has 
been remarkably successful in stationing himself at the standpoint of tlio 
particular thinker whose thought he is engaged in expounding, and in viewing 
such reflexion from within its own po.sition, rather than from without as an 
external spectator. Moreover, he brings to l)ear upon his material a perfectly 
impartial and unprejudiced judgment; one may read through the whole of 
these eight hundred pages without discovering where the author's own 
sympathies lie. 

I write as one who is not unfamiliar with the immense labour involved in 
an enterprise of this description. Nearly forty years ago I was induced, as a 
young student, by Professor Heinze, of Leipzig, to furnish a survey of English 
philosophy in the nineteenth century for Ueberweg’s Geschichle der Philosophic, 
which Professor Heinze was at that time editing. Several editions of this wor 
have been issued later; and in the last edition, published in 1928# I 
covered — on a much smaller scale, of course — the ground which Dr. Me z 
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traverses. One of the difficulties in the way of writing such a survey is alluded 
to by Dr. Metz in his Preface. It is almost impossible, namely, to deal with the 
various philosophical movements which call for consideration without 
arranging them under certain headings or labels, such as ''empirical,'* "ideal- 
istic," "realistic," and so on, labels which in numerous instances, are positively 
misleading, and which are becoming more and more so. Dr. Metz takes 
me to task (ii, p. 283), for instance, for ^uping Stout under the head of critical 
idealists, and maintains that his position would be more appropriately de- 
signated neo-realistic. 1 imagine Stout himself would exclaim: "A plague on 
both your houses!" Yet it is, perhaps, worth while pointing out that in the 
Abstract of the second course of Gifford Lectures, delivered in 1921, but not 
yet published in book-form. Stout observes that "if we drop the untenable 
view of knowledge as an external relation, the points urged by the neo- 
realists confirm instead of upset the idealist position." But I agree entirely 
with Dr. Metz when he insists that these short labels should be taken for no 
more than mere guide-posts, and in no way be introduced as substitutes for 
a critical treatment of the material itself. 

The work as a whole is divided into two chief Parts. The first Part, occupying 
about half of the first volume, is devoted to a description of the philosophical 
movements dominant in England and Scotland during most of the nineteenth 
century; in the second Part, which occupies three-fourths of the entire work, 
the more recent movements from the end of the last century to the present 
day are handled in much greater detail. 

Four sections subdivide the first Part. These deal respectively with the 
Scotch school of Reid, Hamilton, and Manscl, the empirical and utilitarian 
.school, the evolutionist school, and the religious philosophical writers from 
Newman onwards. Naturally, in the second section the lion's share of space 
is accorded to John Stuart Mill, of whose logical doctrines and theory of 
knowledge a fairly adequate account is given. I suppose it must be admitted 
that German philosophy was to Mill "a book with seven seals, to lift the 
secrets of which he felt not the slightest inclination" (i, p. 40) ; but it is rightly 
noted that Groom Robertson clearly saw that English empiricism needed to 
be .supplemented by the profounder insight of the Kantian Critique (Ibid., 
p. 52). There follows a careful summary of the ethical teaching of Henry 
Sidgwick, and then a shorter notice of Car\'cth Read's metaphysic of nature 
and of his treatise on moral science. In the third section, as was inevitable 
in a German book on the subject, Herbert Spencer is treated as the central 
figure, "one of the greatest ma.ster-builders and systematizers, which the 
history of philosophy has ever seen" (i, p. 81), although the wirings of Edith 
Simcox, Leslie Stephen, and Samuel Butler are by no means neglected. The 
section concludes with a full and well-informed account of the metaphysical, 
ethical, and sociological work of Leonard Hobhousc. There is, further, a 
short Appendix on English positivism. I am particularly glad to find that in 
the fourth section. Dr. Metz docs justice to the predominant position of 
James Martineau, and the strikingly original character of his philosophy of 
religion, which unfortunately is scarcely knowm at all in Germany. Emphasis 
is rightly laid uj)on Martineau 's theory of the Will as the true causal activity 
in the universe, and a full treatment is accorded to his attempt to elaborate 
a theisric philosophy on purely rational lines. My only regret is that Dr. Metz 
has passed over Martineau 's analysis of perception and his theory of knowledge, 
which have always seemed to me most valuable portions of his philosophizing, 
and, in fact, to anticipate not a few of the theories current at the present time. 

To pass now to the second Part, the first section of which, taking up the last 
two hundred pages of vol. i, is concerned with the new Idealistic Movement. 
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An opening sketch is given of its initiation and early history in the hands of 
such men as Coleridge, Carlyle, John Grote, and, above all, J. F. Ferrier. Here 
the author is manifestly largely indebted to Professor Muirhead's recent volume. 
The Platonic Tradition in A%iglQ~Saxon Philosophy. Then follows a description 
of the work of **the pioneers'' {die Bahnbrccher), as the author calls them — 
Hutchison Stirling, T. H. Green, and Lewis Nettleship. Hutchison Stirling’s 
Secret of Hegel almost, it is true, defies any attempt to outline its contents, yet 
it abounds in ideas of a suggestive and thought-provoking kind. Has, 1 wonder, 
any German, with the exception of Dr. Metz, ever read it ? Dr. Metz is, however, 
of opinion that Hutchison Stirling did penetrate to the essence of the Hegelian 
system. "Over and over again Stirling lays stress upon the concrete character 
of Kant's and Hegel's thinking and upon the dilhculty of advancing from the 
abstractions of the understanding to the concrete thought of reason, in which 
the truth of a notion comes first of all to light, through means of a compre- 
hensive grasp of its opposing factors" (i, p. 245). An exposition of T. II. 
Green's position is comparatively easy; and Dr. Metz brings out, I think, its 
main features with praiseworthy lucidity. (Green's ultimate "spiritual prin- 
ciple" exhibits itself, he argues, in several different aspects — ^now as Kantian 
Vernunft, now as Hegelian Geist, and now as Berkeleian God (i, p. 256). 
Probably, the British philosopher who stood nearest to Hegel was Edward 
Caird, and our author's account of Caird's method of advancing from Kant to 
Hegel is especially noteworthy. C?aird's religion is, he insists, in a certain 
sense, pantheism, far as he hini.self vrould have been from acknowledging 
the fact (i, p. 273). As other English Hegelians, William Wallace, D. G. Kitchie, 
Henry Jones, J. H. Muirhead, J. S. Mackenzie, Lord Haldane, Sir James 
Baillie, and J. A. Smith, each receive a share of recognition, lender the head 
of "Absolute Idealism," a very full and exhaustive exposition is given c^f Brad- 
ley's system, whose Appearance and Reality was translated into German 
in 1928. Bradley, it is held, was led to an independent handling of philo- 
sophical problems by a study of Hegel, and his ])hilosophical work as a whole 
and in special directions was deeply indebted to Hegelian influence, yet in all 
that he wrote the impress of his own original reflexion is apparent, and he was 
in no sense a strict Hegelian (i, p. 303). In particular, it is rightly urged that 
his thinking owed not a little to Hcrbart and I^»lze. From Bradley, the 
author passes to Bosanqiiet and Joachim, and then prrx;ecd.s to unfold in greater 
detail the pluralism of McTaggart. McTaggart stands, he thinks, at the extreme 
wing of the Hegelian Left (i, p. 349). The main difference between llegcl’s 
thought and McTaggart's is to be discerned in the concrete and experiential 
character of the one and the al).stract and non-experiential character r>f the 
other (i, p. 357). Then foll(jw.s a treatment of the "personal idealists”— 
Pringle-Pattison, James Seth, Sorley and Ra.shdall. James Ward is ratlior 
awkwardly dealt with under the head of "Theists and Religious Philosfiphcrs,” 
seeing that the thinkers just named have an equal claim to be so designated. 
But the main principles of Ward's philo.sophy arc faithfully delineated. And, 
alongside of Ward's writings, those of Profc.ssor A. E. Taylor are handled, 
although I imagine Professor Taylor would now hesitate in calling his philo- 
sophy idealistic, at all events in a metaphysical .sense. 

The second volume of Dr. Metz’s work opens with a description of prag- 
matism, mainly as portrayed in the writings of Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, although 
the contributions of Alfred Sidgwick, Howard V. Knox, and Henry Sturt 
likewise receive due recognition. But the major part of the volume is devoted 
to a treatment of recent realism, under what I cannot but regard as the 
misleading headings, the older and the new realism. 

As initiating the former, a sketch is given of Shad worth Hodgson's meta- 
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physic, whose system is, however, more accurately described as s system of 
critical empiricism (ii, p. 33). It is gratifying to find that Dr. Metz is fully 
alive to the great worth and value of Robert Adamson's contribution to 
English philosophical thought, a contribution which has rarely had assigned 
to it the importance it unquestionably possesses. Adamson himself was 
doubtful whether the change of view which he desiderated ought to be 
described as that from idealism to realism, or as that from rationalism to 
naturalism. But there can, I think, be little doubt that in his later priod he 
was tending towards a distinctively realistic position. Mind, he held, only 
knows itself in knowing a nature which is distinct from itself. Mind knows 
nature only in so far as it is a part of nature, and its knowledge of nature, its 
apprehension «if fact other than itself, is the living tie that binds it to nature 
and to the sum-total of reality. Dr. Metz links me with Adamson, and I am 
proud enough to rank as a disciple of my distinguished teacher. 1 have no 
fault to find with the account which is given of my work, save that I could 
have wished that the import of the di.stinctinn 1 have drawn between the 
content of an act of ap])rehcnsion and the content apprehended had been 
pointed out. There is, I have urged, a fundamental difference between the 
awareness (say) of a blue colour and the blue colour itself. Dr. Metz concludes 
this section with accounts of Case's “physical realism," of Cook Wilson's 
logical and epistemological theories, and of the work of Professor Prichard, 
Mr. Joseph, Dr. Ros.s, and Pmfessor Aaron. 

The next section on the “New Realism" opens with a long and appre- 
ciative account of the writings of Professor G. E. Moore, starting with the 
celebrated essay on “The Refutation of Idealism," published in 1903, and 
proceeding to the essay entitled “A Defence of Common Sense," publLshed in 
1025. A concise summary is also given of Moore's ethical theories. Then follows 
a still more detailed treatment of the philosophies oi Bertrand Russell and of 
Professor Whitehead, which seem to be handled in a careful and discerning 
way. Finally, of course, the systems of Alexander and of Lloyd Morgan are 
expounded at ccmsiderablo length; and the coulributiims of Professor Broad, 
Professor I.aird, and Professor Kcmi> Smith receive proper attention. Strangely 
enough, Mr. W. E. Johnson is also included under the label "new realists." 

Tlie last sections arc devoted to cursory accounts of modern mathematical 
logic, the scientific theories of Eddington, Jeans, and J. S. Haldane, the recent 
developments in psychology, and the religious philosophy of Lord Balfour, 
Dean Inge, and Baron von llugcl. 

The printers are to lx; congratulated on the way in which they have produced 
the two volumes. 'I'licse are remarkably free from misprints (although a 
curious liberty is taken with rrofcs.sor Broad’s Christian name), and the 
titles of English books are almo.st invariably correctly given. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 


Bernard Bosanquet and his Friends, Edited by J. H. Muiriiead, LL.D., F.B.A. 

(London: Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1935. Pp. 326. Price 12s. 6d.) 

Bosanquet was on terms of friendship with the leading philosophers of his 
own generation, and with several of his juniors. He was not disinclined to 
amicable di-scussions on j)ai)cr, and his correspimdents naturally treasured the 
niore important of his letters. These, collected by Professor Muirhead, reveal 
him as a man of charming character, gentle and courteous and always eager 
to find points of agreement rather than of dilferencc. This courtesy must be 
allowed for by those who (like myself) were disposed to be elated by kindly 
appreciation from him. 
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I do not think that Bosanquet’s philosophical opinions altered much 
between his earlier and his latest books. He wished to be ranked as an idealist, 
but not as a mentalist. In an interesting letter to Hoeml6 (p. 152) he says; 
“I want to give up the term Idealism and say Speculative philosophy or some- 
thing of that kind. The muddle with mentalism is so recurrent.” I have long 
thoughlr-ever since I read Sorley’s brilliant article in the Hibbert Journal 
on the two meanings of idealism — that this confusion is inevitable as long as 
post-Kantian “idealism” is allowed to bear the same name as the Platonic 
tradition. Bosanquet defines realism as “the conviction that certain objects 
are independent of mind.” This position is defended by some realists, but it is 
not the doctrine of Platonism, which, nevertheless, is realistic in its strong 
opposition to mentalism. 

Bosanquet also wished to be regarded as a disciple as well as a friend of 
Bradley, and I do not think he ever willingly opposed Bradley's views. But 
in temperament they were unlike. Bradley has been called a mystic; and 
though some may think this absurd, I do not agree with them. I^sanqiict, 
though a Platonist, distrusted, I think, the poetical, imaginative, mytli- 
making method which Plato employed when he tried to give vividness to 
his deepest intuitions. In his letter to me he says: “We are not to look, in 
principle, for another world consisting of pure values and nothing else.” 
“A true dialectical advance is nece.ssarily from abstract to concrete. I shrink 
from the dialectical pyramid.” To which I think I should answer that though 
we must accept the hard saying of Plotinus that "there is nothing yonder 
that is not also here,” and though we must try not to picture heaven as a 
second physical world in which the evils of earth arc redressed, the ideiil 
which floats before us can only be made real to us by poetry, imagination, 
and symbolism, which are the natural language of religion. i3osaiK(iiet's 
stem intellectual integrity chocked him when he approached this region. 

He belonged to his own generation in rejecting the Christian idea of Ixviti- 
tude as fruition, “There is nothing anywhere but probation” (p. 2.^9). And so, 
as there can hardly be any probation for minds removed from earthly con- 
ditions, he explicitly gives up the hope of individual immortality. I am a 
little surprised that while rejecting the idea of fruition, he quotes with approval 
the well-known and exquisite passage from Bradley’s book on Truth and 
Reality. “For love and beauty and delight, it is no matter where they have 
shown themselves, there is no death, no change; and this conclusion is true. 
These things do not die, since the paradise in which they bloom is immortal. 
This paradise is in no special region nor in any given particular spot in time 
and space. It is here, it is everywhere where any finite being is lifted into that 
hig her life which alone is making reality.” There is not a word of this which 
Plotinus might not have written. 

There docs not seem to be any very wide difference between Bosanquet and 
the moderate realists. But when, towards the end of his life, he entered iqwn 
a civil correspondence with some of the Italian New Idealists, he must soon 
have realized that his divergence from them was fundamental. No two 
attitudes could be further apart than the deification of history in Croce and 
the rooted distrust of its value which Bosanquet expresses in no uncertain 
language. “To throw our ideals into the future is the death of all sane idealism. 
Neither from the past nor from the future did he expect to find much guidance 
in philosophy. “I do not think history can reform itself except by ceasing 0 

be histoiy” (p. 148). . of 

To Professor Webb he writes: “Jesus is, human, a part, so to 
the incarnation; it is only the special historical tradition that ^ 

whole of it” (p. 215). Christians who have any sense of the way in whicn 
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ideas establish themselves in history will be ready to admit the truth of this 
statement. It takes two to tell the truth, one to speak, and one to hear; and 
it takes many more than two to found a great religion. 

My personal debt to Bosanquet's books is very great. The only doctrine 
of his which I refuse to swallow is that of the General Will, which seems to 
me to be metaphysically a figment, and practically a stick for the backs of 
minorities. 

We are very grateful to Professor Muirhead for his labour of love. Bosanquet 
is secure of his place among the great British philosophers. 

W. R. Inge. 


The Ethics of Power, or The Problem of Evil, By Philip Leon, M.A. (London: 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1935. Pp. 315. Price los. fid.) 

We are being told that philosophy is too remote from practice and has 
too little to say on the pressing questions of the hour. This is a book which 
neither in intention nor effect is open to this charge. "The fundamental 
characteristic of our day,'* writes its author, "is worship of power or great- 
ness," and the task he sets himself is to trace this characteristic to its roots, 
to expose its fundamental wrongness, and to indicate the only way of escape 
from it. It is in fact, as he calls it, a "Sermon.” 

Mr. Leon has hitherto l)een known chiefly by his articles in Mind and 
Philosophy, but these have raised great expectations in his readers which 
his book more than fulfils. Following l^lato's division of the elements in 
human nature he states his thesis in so many (rather more) words as follows: 
"Appetition or the desire for processes in oneself or in others yields the 
egoistic life which includes altruism. Ambition is the desire for position and 
for processes only as symliols of this. It seeks supremacy, superiority. It 
makes the egotistic life. I'he moral desire is for right situations (union, 
at-oneness) embodying Goodness, and for processes only as ingredients in 
these. It makes the genuinely moral life."* But in the sequel the first and 
the third of these subjects receive comparatively little attention. The main 
portion of the book is concerned with the second. It is necessary to remember 
this, and tliat the book does not profess to be one on general moral philosophy, 
as otherwise it would be too like a logic which started with an analysis of 
negative judgments, or (to borrow a metaphor from Mr. I-con’s own picturesque 
phraseology) like a voyage which started for the Isles of the Blest through 
the pit of Avernus. What we have is an extremely suggestive study of evil 
in the particular form of Egotism by the method of what the author calls 
"cumulative description,” giving us a kind of '* moral phenomenolog>'” 
rather than a moral philosophy. He thus is enabled to approach his subject 
in a thoroughly modernist spirit, but he is too widely read both in literature 
and philosophy, and too keenly aware of the snares of Modernism to commit 
himself to the crudities with which in the writings of too many of its leaders 
it has become identified. Coming at once to the central contention, he has 
done well in trying to make clear the diilerence between the two attitudes 
of concernment with states of the self, in their nature passing, which he calls 

processes” and concernment with the self as occupying a certain position, 
either as an individual or as a member of one or other of the social groups 
With which the individual "identifies" himself .Whether (pace George Meredith's 

goist and the Oxford Dictionary) he is justified in taking egoism as the right 
Word for a state of the soul, the vice of which is precisely that the idea of 

‘ P. 23 (abbreviated). 
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the ego or self, as a whole of some kind, has simply dropped out, its place 
being taken by passing likes and dislikes, is another question. For the rest the 
reader will find a wealth of subtle analysis and admirable literary illustration 
in the central chapters on *'£gotism in Itself,” “Collective Kgotism” in its 
various forms, family, class, national and racial, “The Dillerentiation of 
Egotism,” " Kgotism and Morality.” These are followed by two chapters 
on “Egotism and Evil” and “Moral Error and Punishment,” one (all too 
short) on “Rightness and Goodness” and an epilogue on the “Sermon's 
Moral.” 

I have already noted the author's adherence to the Platonic psychology. 
But he makes no secret of his departure from it in one important particular. 
While Plato attributes to the clement he calls “spirit," a secret alliance with 
“reason,” Mr. Leon sees in the corresponding element of “ambition,” the 
very soul of unreason and evil. Which is the truer view ? We must, I think, 
agree that there can be no genuine goodness so long as conduct is egocentric 
instead of agathocentric. It was because the older definition of the princij)le 
of goodness as “self-realization” left so much ambiguity on this head, anti 
required so much pulling about to make it serve the purpose intended, that 
it failed to find general acceptance. But to riMiiove the idea of self from the 
centre is one thing, to refuse it any place at all in the good man's conscious- 
ness is quite another. On the priiici])le comtptio optimi pessUna (in the 
present case cotniptio melioris pvior) is not tlic very fact that the idea of 
the self, when corrupted, is more destructive of the good than that of tiu* 
merely liked or disliked, a sign that it has more of the pt>ssibility of goul 
in it? If the idea of being something in oneself and of being true to that self 
is to be expunged from the moral vocabulary, shall wi* not have to make 
our peace with literature, including the Go.spels and Sliakc'spean', as well us 
with academic philosophy? Taking the saint* peunt from tlie objective siile, 
is there really, we might ask, the discontinuity which the writer, heiv 
following Bergson, seems to find between the higher or “open” morality 
of loyalty to the good and the Icnver or cltjsetl nu«rality of loyalty to a group? 
True, to escape from the narrowness of family, class, natitm, and race, tliore 
is needed what the writer calls “conversion” or “sid)stilution”; but through 
the conversions morality remains essentially social in the sense of iruj»Iyiiig 
a “beloved cominunity" of some kind with wliu h tin* iiietnber ideiitirit's 
himself or seeks ttj be at one. It surely all tU pends on the ileplh at which what 
the w'riter calls “the organizing spirit of goodness” operates. J’erhaps 1 am 
here pushing an open dotjr. But one cannot lielp feeling that if the author 
had recognized this continuity more clearly, he wtudd have been more 
his guard against the note of Carlylean e.xaggeration, if nut cynicism, in h 
statements as “man’s life is mostly folly," “ordinary sanity is simply insiinity 
adjusted to the ins;inity of titliers,” “llu* career of civilization, because it is 
the career of cgtjtisin, is the Dance of Death.” 

J. H. Muirhi-au. 


The Philosophy of Spinoza, Unfolding the JMtent Processes of 1 1 is Reasoning. 
By Harry ArjsTRVN Wolfso.v. Two volumes. (Cambridge, Mass.. 
Harvard University Press. Lonilon: Oxford University I’lis.s, 
Humphrey Milford. 1934. Vol. I, pp. xix + 440. Vol. II, pp. xii -|- -is h 
IVice $7.50. 3 IS. 6(1. the two volumes.) 

This is undoubtedly the most important w'ork on Spinoza that has appeared 
in the Iinglish tongue since the publication of Professor Joachim's S/tay 
the Ethics of Spinoza in 1901, and in its own direction is likely to 
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influential. Professor Wolfson has for long been known to Spinoza-scholars, 
some portions of the present work having been published several years ago 
in the ChronUon Spinozanum — ^that much-regretted organ of the Societas 
Spinozana, The appearance of this completed historico-critical study of the 
Ethics is likely to enh.'ince Dr. Wolfson’s reputation as a learned commen- 
tator and expositor. This is not the place for an extended examination 
and estimate of the arguments and conclusions of the work, even if I were 
qualified to undertake it: my business is to give a brief account of its scope, 
with a personal appraisement of its soundness and worth. Let me say at 
once that the work is well produced and carefully documented and indexed; 

I have noticed very few misprints, and apart from a few Homeric nods, to 
which 1 will not call individual attention, the diction is sufiiciently English 
to ensure forgetfulness of its transatlantic origin. It is a work of which even 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, the owners of the copyright, 
may be proud. 

1 think that Professor Wolfson will not deny that he is primarily a scholar 
rather than a ])hilosopher, and that it is this that determines the special 
approach adopted, and must guide our estimate of his results. For him the 
Ethics is not so much a great original venture of the creative mind of its 
author as “a criticism of the fundamental problems of mediaeval philosophy" 
(to quote the presumably inspired publisher’s note on the dust cover), and 
his method is therefore, as he says in the Preface, to read the finished text 
of Honed ictus, the explicit Spinoza, the first of the moderns, in the light 
of the largely reconstructed implicit Baruch, the last of the incdiaevals with 
his mind "crammed with traditional philosophic lore" turning ever "along 
the beaten ])aths of mediaeval reasoning." From that investigation it must 
be admitted in the end nothing but good can come, even though Dr. Wolfson’s 
own conclusions may savour inon? of the Profes.s()r of Jewish Literature than 
of the pure philosopher. Philosophy can always wait, and will profit richly 
in prop(»rlion as it takes advantage of the results of precise scholarship to 
give an objective interjjrelatic)!! in place of the too frequent subjective 
nr rationalizing estimates that serve only or mainly the ends of the disciple 
or historian. 

In his opening chapter Professor Wolfson has some very wise remarks 
upon the study (d Spiiu)za in the light of what we know of his personality, 
and indicates the reaction of his exconiinunication upon the literary form 
of his Work. "He who among his own pt'ople never hesitated to speak out 
with boldness became cautious, he.sitant, and reserved. It was a caution 
which .sprang not from fear but from an inner sense of decorum which 
inevitably cuforces itself on one in the presence of strangers, especially 
strangers who are kind." "So long liad the thoughts of this book been sim- 
mering in his uncommunicative mind that it was boiled down to a concen- 
trated essence.” "The Ethics is not a communication to the world; it is 
Spinoza’s communication with himself" (I, pp, 2 3-2-0. It is thus that the 
real difficulties of Spinoza-study arise, and Profes-sor Wolfson compares the 
EAhics with the Talmudic writings on which Spinoza had l)een brought up. 
It presupposes an entire literary background in the absence of w'hich it Joses 
its clarity and becomes obscure and dead like a coinmenfnry without a text 
a polemical speech in which the speaker’s nods and winks and allusions 
Jim unnoted or unintelligible. And on the whole, although I am not as yet 
able to sec eye to eye with a great deal in his book, I have no doubt that 
Professor Wolfson makes out his case. This is what the Spinoza-text requires 
far more than the t€*xts of otlior philosophers. 

The second introductory chapter under the title: The Gtomehical Method, 
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though it contains much of great importance, is to me maned by the uncom- 
fortable feeling that the writer has not himself understood the logical prin- 
ciples involve : a feeling that almost reaches certainty when I read on p. 45 
that "tho geometrical method of demonstration of the synthetic type is 
nothing but valid syllogistic reasoning as practised throughout the history 
of philosophy.*' Doubtless there is an etymological sense in which 
''syllogism" can stand for such reasonings in so far as a synthesis of thought 
is involved; but in the more usual and precise use of the term no geometrical 
proof is syllogistic except in incidental features such as the quotation of 
the authority of a prior truth. Indeed this must be so, for Barbara that alone 
can prove a universal affirmative, can only prove a generic property. 

The remaining chapters (III-Xll) of the first volume are concerned with 
the main topics of Ethica I: the distinction of Substance and Mode; the 
unity and simplicity of Substance; proofs of the existence of God; the 
Attributes and their infinity; Divine causality; Time and Eternity; Necessity 
and Purpose. On the doctrine of these chapters I can only make the very 
slightest and most inadequate, because mainly negative, comment. On the 
distinction of Substance and Modes I find Dr. Wolfson unsatisfactory; and 
this arises, I think, from his absorbing interest in mediaeval conceptions. 
It must surely be incorrect to speak of the relation between mode and sul)- 
stance as that between the individual essence and its genus (1, pp. 75 76]. 
and of Substance as a summuni genus (I, p. 76) even allowing the distinction 
of real and nominal universals (1, p. 75). And it seems to me no more than 
scholastic perversity to interpret the in se of Substance and the in alio rd 
the mode as implying the relations of instances to their sjx'cies or genus. 
Surely the aliud of a finite mode is not Substance at all but the mode’s hiiile 
genetic cause; and Substance is in se, i.e. causa sui, as a self-niaintaining 
and self -explanatory* individual. I may, perhaps, be allowed to refer Iktc 
also, a little out of the order of exposition, to Dr. Wolfson's comments un 
the Attributes of Substance. I confess that 1 find it amazing that anyone 
should to-day favour the subjective interpretation of this doctrine: "Attri- 
butes . . . are said to be perceived by the intellect or tlic mind in the sense 
that they are invented by the mind" (I, p. 328, author’s italics). I am very 
far indeed from denying that the distinctions of the Attributes are in some 
manner relative to the intellect, but the iloctrine advanced by IWessor 
Wolfson is, it seems to me, wholly indefensible. Consistently, however, with 
the interpretation that to be perceived by the intellect as constituting the 
essence of Substance means to \yc an invention of the intellect, we are also 
asked to believe that for Spinoza Substance, Ix'ing conceived through itself, 
is inconceivable, and its e.sscnce unknowable (I, p. 7O). Doubtless this is true 
if the Attributes that constitute the essence of Substance are subjective 
inventions; but is not Dr. Wolfson nearer the mind of Spinoza when he makes 
the Attributes "one and identical with Substance", and not in the impossible 
sense to which he immediately returns: "the Attributes arc only dilTcrent 
words expressing the same reality and being of Substance (I, p. 
italics)? On the whole I feel that thc.se ilistinctions of Substance, Mode, 
and Attribute have eluded the grasp of our author because he htis not realized 
how remote was the thought of Spinoza from the mediaeval background 
against which his rloctrinc w*as elaborated as an abrupt contrast. 1 qiicslion 
whether in the whole history of Spinoza-scholarship a more inept analogy 
has ever liecn clalK.)ratcd by a responsible cxjKisitor than the one wax 1 
Professor Wolfson ventures even to repeat: "Gcxl or substance is to 
infinite logical crust which holds together the crumbs of the infinite miin )C 
of the finite modes" (I, p. 308) ; 'TIis substance ... is nothing but a 
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shell holding the particular things of the universe together" (II, p. 346) — 
the figure is not even redeemed by its own grim humour, as is the equally 
false description of Spinoza’s God as “an eternal paralytic" (II, p. 346). 

In connexion also with the denial that God is knowable I note that the author 
does not make much of the doctrine of the Tractatus de Intellectus Hmendatione 
that the idea of the most perfect being is the very standard of truth; and 
further that he finds the ontological proof a petitio pnncipii : no other con- 
clusion is possible on the principles emphasized (though not exclusively) 
by Dr. Wolfson (cf. I, p. 177). 

I am sorry that my review should contain so many points of dissent, but 
I am afraid that I must confess that the account given in the seventh chapter 
of the development of Spinoza’s account of the Attributes of Extension and 
Thought out of the Aristotelian distinction of matter and form gives me grave 
intellectual discomfort. I suppose it must be admitted that the tw'o distinc- 
tions must have some kind of relation to each otlicr — even, perhaps, that the 
second developed out of the first by some obscure dialectical path, but in 
the finished form in which Extension and Thought appear in the Ethics 
the contrast cuts right across the relative distinction of matter and form 
which can be applied under both Attributes. How otherwise could Spinoza 
have entertained the notion of infinite Attributes.? Matter and form con- 
stitute a finished duality. It is true that Professor Wolfson explains how 
far the original mediaeval framework had been left behind by Spinoza, but 
I gravely question whether the account that he gives of the steps of the 
development is more than the mythical construction of a scholar determined 
to discover mediaeval architecture and to disbelieve in the possibility of 
genuinely original thought’s finding ban^que expression in a verbal masonry 
of classical and mediaeval fragments. 

Tlie remainder of Professor Wolfson ’s comment on Jithica I must be passed 
over even more rapidly. A very useful chapter on Spinoza's argument for 
the infinity of Extension is followed by one on God's causality which is likely 
to be instructive to beginners. 1 hojw 1 shall not be expected to say that his 
chapter on Duration, Time, and Eternity cuts much ice. Divorced as it is 
from the doctrine of the eternity of the human mind (perversely expounded 
in Vol. II as a doctrine of Immorlalily), it must fail to advance our knowledge 
of Spinoza’s sjx'cial teaching. This is, I fancy, one of the most obvious 
instances of the failure of the historico'critical metht^l of exposition. 

Spinoza’s doctrine of final causes is generally recognized as rather unsatis- 
factory even on his own principles, but 1 think that the two questions of 
the purposiveness of the paits i»f nature, and the purposivencss of Dens site 
Natum, should be kept more distinct than has been usual. Spinoza is on 
very sure ground indeed in tJie main contention of Ethicn 1 App. that God 
has no ends to pursue, because ho is perfect. 'I'his is only another assertion 
of the nontemporal character of the ultimate Keal. But whether Spinoza’s 
argument implies in every sense that all final causes are human figments, 
M he himself says, is another question. Does the mere fact that the end 
is only effective in so far as we purj'H)sc it (or desire it) imply that the con- 
ception of purpose is fictitious? And the question is the more jx'rtincnt when 
we remember that for Spinoza the causes of events are not temporally prior 
events as in the empiricist tradition, but their “siHxiou.s" grounds or genetic 
^uses. Determination by past causes is as impossible as determination by 
inal ^uscs thought of as future. Is there not room here for a genuine doctrine 
01 finite teleology that Spinoza does not deny ? 

In the second volume Professor Wolfson turns to the remaining Farts 
ot the Ethics: Clis. XIII to XVHI on Ethica II; Ch. Will on Ethica III; 
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Ch. XIX on Ethica IV \ Ch. XX on Ethica V; with a concluding chapter, 
and a very necessary one, on What is New in Spinoza. The opening chapter 
of this volume might, I think, have been much enriched if the historico- 
critical method had been made to provide a more extended account of the 
microcosm-macrocosm doctrine than a mere page and a half of general 
references. This is precisely the kind of discussion that might prove extemely 
valuable in the exposition of Spinoza's doctrine where it is absolutely central. 
It would also have had the effect of vitalizing the discussion of Ethica II, ///, 
et IV, which as it stands does not seem to me to advance our knowledge very 
much, though it is of course a distinct advantage to see how the details of 
their doctrines stand related to the common mediaeval views in which Spinoza 
was educated. 

I have already referred to I'Yofcssor Wolfson's interpretation of the 
important Spinozistic doctrine of the eternity of the human mind: that he 
understands it as the immortality of the soul — the survival of the individual 
soul, or part of it, after death (and its existence before birth) in the same 
time-series as that in which it endures its embodied life. And the immortality 
is denied not only of memory and imagination, but also of the body itself 
which has only a limited duration as an individual thing, 'rhe soul survives 
as a soul, i.e. it retains its particular characteristics; the body perishes as 
a body, i.e. it loses its particular characteristics. This is obviously not the 
place for an extended discussion of this most disputed part of Spinoza’s 
doctrine, but l^rofcssor W'olfson will not deny that there is great difliculty 
in reconciling such an interpretation as his own with the notion of the mind 
as the essentia objectiva of the body et nihil aliud (as Spinoza says); and 
it does not explain the use of the term "eternity” rather than "immortcility” 
in the second section of Pars V. Unfortunately Ur. Wolfson does not find 
it necessary to discuss these matters at all fully: the historico-critical method 
holds his attention unllaggingly to the search for analogies and verbal agri'c- 
ments with the past — to the implicit Baruch — rather than to the original 
elements of philosophic speculation characteristic of the explicit Bcncd ictus. 
Not that he finds Spinoza to be a mere eclectic or echo of the past; and in 
the final chapter he enumerates the four cardinal innuvations of the system, 
viz. the materiality of God; the uniformity of Natura (siw Deus)\ the 
inseparability (sic) of soul and body in man as in Ciod; and the unreality 
of human freedom. It is hard to be compelled to lay down the pen without 
joining issue on every one of these most debatal>lc themes. 

JI. F. Halliut. 


Hume's Theory of the Understanding. By R. W. Chukch. (London: G. Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. 1935. Pp. 238. Price 7s. 6d.) 

Professor Taylor has recently confessed to a "Jiauniing doubt" 
liumc was "really a great philosopher or only 'a very clever man.’ ” Ibi^* 
doubt must have assailed most readers of liumc, and Dr. Church’s book 
is meant to repel it. llis main object is to rescue Hume’s philosophy from 
the position assigned to it by T. H. Green as the rcductio ad absurdunt o 
English analytic einjuricisni. He l)cgins witJi a chapter on Hume's theory 
of relations and universals which attempts very ingeniously to argue that t ic 
acceptance oi Berkeley’s dextrine concerning general ideas leads him to ic 
view that no impressions are per se really related and that all actual rel.i ioh^ 
are the w'ork of the gentle force of association. It is true that this cone usio 
would also follow from Hume’s dogma tliat whatever can be distinguisht c 
be separated, but here it is made to fill a place in a complete logica c 
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and in a way which clears up the very puzzling distinction between natural 
and philosophical relations. 

Dr. Church continues his rehabilitation of Hume by considering how far 
his conclusions necessarily depend on his other initial dogma that every idea 
is derived from a corresponding impression. He admits that this principle 
enables Hume to dismiss with ease the problems of self, cause, substance, 
and necessity by demanding “From what impression did the idea arise?** 
Blit he maintains that even without the aid of this crude and dubious empiri- 
cism, Hume presents a massive system of argument and analjrsis with which 
any subsequent philosophy must reckon. On causality, for instance, Humc*s 
argument is not merely or even primarily that we can have no idea of cause 
because we have no corresponding impression. His main line of thought is 
independent of this approach. It involves (a) a demonstration of the in- 
capacity of reason to defend causal inference, [b) a critical analysis of the 
notion of cause, and (c) a positive theory of causal inference as the work 
of a non-rational associative faculty. All this argument both negative and 
positive retains its value and interest, even if the empiricist dogma is denied. 
Dr. Church shows that is true also of Hume*s treatment of self and substance, 
and of the subjective theory of probability and chances which he carefully 
expounds and elucidates. This central sectirm of Dr. Church's book is very 
thorough and convincing, though both here and in the first chapter the style 
is so compact as to make it difficult on a first reading to grasp its full force. The 
recent articles of Hobart, Kemp Smith, and Broad have done much to rectify 
the one-sidedness of Green's account of Hume, but this is the first work in 
Knglish ill which the value of Hume*s work is shown to lie in all those elements 
which Green neglected, and in which Hume*s achievement in the history of 
philosophy is shown to be not merely the suicide of sensationalism. 

On this part of the book I have only one criticism. Dr. Church does not 
follow up the distinction he notes (p. 69) between causality and causation. 
Had he done so he would have revealed a radical flaw in the whole theory. 
'J'hc distinction is drawn by Hume when he says there are tw^o questions to 
l)c answered: “First, For what reason we pronounce it necessary, that every- 
thing whose existence has a beginning, should also have a cause? Secondly, 
Why w'c conclude that such particular causes must necessarily have such 
particular effects.** Hume proceeds to show that reason cannot demonstrate 
the first principle — ^the general law of causality. He then says it would 
naturally follow to show how experience gives rise to such a principle, but he 
will “sink this question in the following, why w’c conclude that such par- 
ticular causes must necessarily have such particular effects.** He adds — and 
this is the Haw referred to— tliat “It will, perhaps, be found in the end that 
the same answer will serve for both questions.*’ To illustrate the difliculty, 
if I hear a bang there will arise two questions, why I should believe that the 
bang has some cause or other, and why I should believe that the bang was 
caused by a squib. Now Humc*s answer to the second question is that the 
belief arises from the association of that particular kind of noise with the 
particular kind of visual datum wo call a squib. But it is surely plain that the 
same account will not serve for both questions, for how could custom asso- 
ciate a kiml of bang with “something or other.** What experiences could have 
given rise to the custom leading to such an expectation? L(>okcd at from 
another angle, his suggestion that a lielief in the general causal law could 
anse from s^sociation is a particular form of the fallacy of supposing that the 
presuppositions of induction can be inductively established. He might, 
jn eed, have maintained as an alternative to this theory that the general 
aw of causality is not the result of a custom or repetition of particular 
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experiences, but is itself the general description of the method by which 
association works. This would have come close to the Kantian answer; and it 
would also have raised for Hume an insoluble problem, the question whether 
he is going to regard philosophy itself (or psychology) as a specimen of asso- 
ciative imagination. 

Dr. Church goes on in his last chapter to give a general account of Hume's 
theory of experience and his consequent philosophical position. On the latter 
question he is vigorous and uncompromising. Hume is an agnostic and not a 
sceptic. He himself rejects "the total scepticism of the fantastic sect." and 
he does not deny the independent reality of substances, causes, and selves. 
He "allows" that there may be material objects, and he asserts that our 
impressions arise from unknown causes. Dr. Church sees that there is a 
difficulty in this interpretation if we stress the empiricist principle that every 
idea derives from a corre.sponding impression, but he is explicitly making the 
experiment of ridding Hume's philosophy of this dogma and discovering 
what remains, so it is obviously unfair to stre.ss this inconsistency. However, 
the difficulty of making Hume an agnostic and not a sceptic goes deeper than 
this, for wc should have in the end to sacrifice not only the empiricist dogma 
but also the analysis of cause, and for that matter of self and substance also. 
If "cause" simply means an impression regularly associated with another .so 
that the recurrence of the one gives rise to an idea of the other, and if "self" 
simply means a bundle of ideas and impressions, then unknown causes and 
permanent selves are sclf-contradictory notions. Yet this is the position Hume 
frequently maintains. '‘Necessity is . . . nothing but an internal impression 
of the mind." Wc can find no relevant exiicrience except "that propensity, 
which custom produces, to pass from an object to the idea of its usual 
attendant. This, therefore, is the essence of necessity" (Treatise, Bk. I, part iii, 
section 14. Ed. Selby-Bigge, p. 165). Now if wc are to represent Hume as an 
agnostic we must surely take him to be maintaining (1) that wc know what we 
mean by self, substance, cause, or necessity; (2) that wc know wc do not 
mean bundle of inipre.s.sions, sec{ucnccs of impressions contiguous and smr)othly 
successive, ideas regularly associated with impressions or propensities of the 
mind to pass from one to another; (3) that w'c do mean permanent spiritual 
subject, continuing identical object, pnxluctive power, or real connection 
betw'ecn external objects, but (4) that we can find no warrant fi)r asserting 
the actual existence of instances of any of thc.se natures. We do not find 
ourselves able to demonstrate the cxi.stencc of any actual .self or cause or 
substance ur objective necessary connection, or generally of any matter of 
fact. We find no instance <if cause ; what wc find in its stead is constant con- 
junction, and so on. Surely this is not the real Hume. Would he not have 
maintained the contradictory of proposition (2) above, and can we not find 
in him the progenitor of the modern theory of analysis which maintains that 
the meaning of a prop(j.sition is its verification ? 

One last query. Was Hume entitled to a.s.sert the existence of mental habits? 
Whitehead (as Dr. Church reminds u.s) says he was not. Dr. Church replies: 
"It would be a mistake to assert that in Hume’s view there is no inUrnd 
impression of habit" (p. 83). Surely Whitehead is right here. The feelings which 
arise from the habit— expectancy, familiarity, or .smooth transition from 
impres.sion to idea — ^all these may l)e directly experienced. But none of these 
is the habit. For the difficulty here is that ultimate crux for Hume t a 
expcctings and transitions simply happen, but a habit endures and develops. 
(Dr. Church points out elsewhere that Hume can give no account of deve op 
ment.) Hume could only have evaded this difficulty by giving an 
of "habit" in terms of his theory of general ideas. A habit would then 
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aggregate of the separate and independent expectings or transitions which 
are attached each to a similar pair of impressions in a single psychical history. 
But of the necessity or possibility of such a fundamental recasting of Hume’s 
account of human nature, neither Hume nor his expositor are cognizant. 

1 have insisted on these difhculties at some length because I believe they 
are only developments of Dr. Church’s method and approach, and I am 
convinced that this approach is far more fruitful than the older orthodox 
account of Hume. Dr. Church’s essay is very closely reasoned, compact, and 
coherent. His previous work on Malebranche has enabled him to rehabilitate 
Hume in another way. He finds in Hume’s treatment of causality the cul- 
mination, both historically and logically considered, of a continental develop- 
ment which begins with Descartes* doubt and ultimate denial of causal 
interaction between mind and body, continues through the occasionalism of 
his immediate successors, and is extended in Malebranche to the denial of all 
physical causation. Altogether then Dr. Church fully justifies his claim to 
have worked out systematically the positive side of Hume’s philosophy, and 
to have shown that it is not merely a philosophy worthy of serious considera- 
tion, but in many respects a permanent basis for modern theories of induction 
and analysis. 

J. D. Mabbott. 


Must Philosophers Disagree? And Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
F. C. S. ScHiLLKR. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1934. Pp- xi + 359. 
Price I2S. 6d. net.) 


The essays and addresses in this volume have for the most part been 
printed before, several of them in American journals such as The Personalist\ 
and all that have hitherto been unprinted were given to .\merican audiences. 
British readers, therefore, who know what they missed when Dr. Schiller 
became half a Californian will be particularly grateful to him for publishing 
this volume, and delighted with the activity of his pen during recent years; 
for although one of these essays is as old as 1908, and two others appeared 
before 1920, the great majority arc quite recent. Together they give a vivid 
impression of Dr. Schiller’s shrewdness in the wide range of topics to which 
he has given his mind. As well as pragmatism (or humanism or personalism) 
and accounts of the discomfiture of Formal Logic, we have here discussions 
of theology, religion, ethics, psychical research, the Daiwinian theor}', and 
eugenics. There is also an account of the examination system in which a 
very catty member of the feline species, accompanied by certain undeniable 
truths, is let out of an Oxford bag for the benefit of undergraduates on the 
Pacific coast. 

Dr. Schiller regards himself as a ’’desperado” with a passion for singeing 
professorial beards and for unstarching academic bands. In most of these 


essays, however, he is rather a mellow buccaneer; and, if one chose to imitate 
his style, one might say that these fireside talks from a former desperado 
attempted much wit and achieved some wisilom; that, unlike history, they 


repeated themselves a gooii dejil; and so forth. Such comments, however, 
would convey an illusion. The breezy des^^erado of these essays is really a 
ventriloquist’s puppet; and the ventriloquist himself is verj' much in earnest 
with a great deal of importance to say. 

PhiloMphers, I daresay, are likely to disagree about the conclusivencss of 
Dr, Schiller’s contentions, but those who suspect they wdll be unconvinced 
would be very unwise to neglect these contentions. I must confess, however. 
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that a part of the fascination of this volume (for me) is the adequacy with 
which Dr. Schiller seems to answer himself. Thus he tells us on p. i88 that 
truth is "valid" because and so long as it is "strong," but, criticizing Nietzsche, 
points out that we have a right to ask the spokesman of the "strong" what 
precisely he means by "strength." He tells us on p. 8 that in ultimate 
analysis the "world" is "an artefact, a construction and a fiction," but on 
pp. 122 seqq. takes Nietzsche to task for saying something very similar. He 
is fond of stressing the great fact and the inescapability of personal idio- 
syncracy, but tells us on p. 159 that what is really wanted is a "detailed 
scientific study" of how man "starting from his own individuality, continues 
to transcend its limitations, and to build up the objects and the institutions 
of the common world." 

Although thinkers are individuals, I confess 1 cannot see why they are 
restricted to their own individuality, either at the start or at any other 
time; but if it were so, many of us would be very grateful indeed if Dr. 
Schiller abandoned the guerilla warfare appropriate to these essiiys, but 
characteristic of all his work, and gave us instead this "detailed scientific 
study" in its detail. As things are, the suggestions in this volume seem, for 
the most part, to be provocative rather than fully developed. We are told 
that knowing is always making and that all "facts" are made; and yet we 
arc supposed to know facts when made in a non-pragmatic way, and arc not 
supposed to be remaking them into something different. Similarly, we are 
supposed to know the results of "testing" in a non-pragmatic way, although, 
in the pragmatic sense, our tests should always and inevitably be in the 
testing and never out of it. Again, since not all consocpiences of cognitive 
states are fitted or are ever intended to be a pragmatic "lest," it might be 
advisjible if Dr. Schiller essayed the methods of the Cambridge analysts 
(whom he ridicules) and explained with greater clarity what sort of "coiisr- 
quences" are selected to be such for pragmatist purposes. Such requests, 
I suppose, would be dismissed as "verbalism" by all good pragmatists; hut 
until we find a pragmatist who can tell us things without using words it is 
diflicult to sec how "verbalism" could be avoided. 

John Laird. 


The Frontiers of Psychology, By William McDougall, F.R.S. (Contemporary 
Library of Psychology. London and Cambridge: Ni.sbct & G)., Ltd., 
and Cambridge University Press. 1934. ^ 3 ^* I’ricc 3s. net.) 

Profe.ssor McDougall, like a true frontiersman, goes well armed, with his 
finger ready on the trigger. The suspicious characters whom he meets in 
"the extensive tracts fit still unsettled wilderness" around the frontiers of 
psychology arc dealt with firmly in a most readable and provocative book. 
It is provocative in two senses, for it should excite retort and stimulate further 
examination of the many problems which it raises. The size of the book limits 
the author to divergent raids with little attempt at permanent settlement, 
and from some of his expeditions he returns with slight booty. His encounter 
with mathematics yields only the scalps of a few mathematical prodigies, 
and his dealings with philosophy are not much more fruitful. "Philo.st)phy is 
a matter of wisdom, science a matter of knowledge" (p. 41). So to be a 
philosopher is to have "sound opinions about the relative vaJues of things, 
a statement based upon the writer's distinction between knowledge of fact 
and judgment of values, only the former being concerned with truth, while 
the latter yields opinions of varying degree of validity. He strenuously 
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advocates pragmatism, but holds that it does not “pretend to assert a new 
theory Of truth. It accepts the correspondence theory of truth” (p. 27). It 
would appear at times to accept the coherence theory also, and is, in fact, 
reduced to its proper sphere of verification by correspondence with expecta- 
tion, and verification does not affect truth (p. 52). Verification can never bo 
complete in the world of observed fact, so that science cannot attain more 
than probable truth, a conclusion which presumably holds good of psychology 
as of other sciences. If so. Professor McDougall has furnished rival explorers 
with a useful weapon. 

For he maintains that psychology is the fundamental science, being the 
basis even of physics, and, like I^fessor Whitehead, he is concerned about 
modem physics. “Physical science has, throughout its development, been 
perverted by its hasty and false psychological assumptions, and can only 
be set right by bringing to its aid a less inadequate and less misleading psy- 
chology” (p. 152). Observing that recent writers have in fact introduced 
psychological topics into their expositions, he complains with justice that 
they have either accepted uncritically the views of the man in the street, 
or have invented a psychology ad hoc. There are some verj' entertaining 
passages in which he analyses the statements put forward by certain authors 
in popular accounts of current physical theory, and his arguments, incisively 
put, are pertinent. Put he gives little guidance on the urgent question vrhether 
the abstract theories of physics are to be accepted as descriptions of reality, 
or only as useful mental constructions for marshalling observed facts. Are 
they in the end only expressive of the constitutive laws of the human mind ? 
This is a problem well worth the attention of an adventurous psychologist. 
His chief charge again.st physical science is that it has excluded teleology, 
but we cannot see that he has shown any profit which physics, with the best 
will in the world, could derive from it. It is asserted that, since any science 
embodies the purposes of the scientist, he is illogical if he rules out purpose 
from his science. Hut there is no force in this argument, which assumes that 
the goal (jf a purpose must itself be purposive in the same sense. The agent 
and the instrument which he constructs to accomplish his ends are both 
de.scribable as purposive, but the adjective has different meanings in the two 
appliCiriions. 

There is a rather long and, >vc think, cemvincing analysis of the psycho- 
logical genesis of the concept of energy. Hut the only things which can matter 
to the scientist arc the nature of the concept as he now accepts it, and the 
use which he can make of it. We cannot sec that p.sycholog\' can assist him 
here, except perhaps by making him aware of his own activities. 

The concluding sections, dealing with the rclatitms of psychology to histor>’^ 
and the other human sciences, are equally stimulating and probably more 
fniitfiil.Wc can only mention here one of the inqxuiant issues which Professor 
McDougall resolutely faces. Why has Kuropean man progres.scd so rapidly in 
knowledge, organization, and kindline.s.s during the last few centuries } Holding 
to the fundamental principles already stilted, JVofcs.sor McDougall insists that 
quasi-mechanistic explanations are inadequate, and that the cause must be 
found in directed mental activity. At certain cpi'chs the impact of new 
problems upon a fixed society stirs latent mental powers into activity. Con- 
vinced by his experiments upon rats that the Lamarckian hypothesis is true 
and applicable to mental characters, he concludes that the effects of this 
heightened mental activity will affect later geiieration.s by direct inheritance. 
Hut the same experiments suggest that some thirty generations are retpiired 
before the consequences are fully manifest, and this may be the explanation 
o the alternation of long periods of relative stagnation and of intense activity 
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and progress in human affairs. If so, the outbreak of intellectual activity at 
and since the Renaissance is the direct biological consequence of the ferment 
accompanying the collapse of the Homan Empire. He applies his theory of 
sentiment to the further elucidation of his problem. A. child, brought under 
the influence of Christian ideals, will form new sentiments with regard to them. 
'Then, if the Lamarckian principle is valid, the susceptibility to such emotional 
sympathetic reactions will not only be increasingly exercised in each such 
individual, but his offspring will be endowed . . . with a similarly enhanced 
susceptibility** (p. 206). 

The argument mainly depends upon the acceptance of the Lamarckian 
hypothesis, and Dr. McDoiigall is at least entitled to claim that his truly 
heroic research has made this once more an open question. 13 ut even if its 
validity be granted, it may still he urged that he has underestimated the 
importance of cumulative social tradition. In the tightly woven fabric of social 
man's activities a .single chance di.scovery may initiate revolutionary changes, 
which will gradually transform all social values and build up a new tradition 
which decisively affocls new entrants into .srn'iety. The example to which we 
have referred suggests also that his argument is doii 1 >le-cdgcd. Other children 
were brought up to accept cruelty as proper and de.sirable. The .same psycho- 
logical principles would apply to them, and the consecjiience should be the 
development within a given territory of two antagonistic societies, becoming 
more and more divergent in their sentiments and ideals. \Vc wish that the 
writer had enjoyed more space to work out his theory. And we await the plea 
of his many victims that since frontiers in wilderne.ssc.s are notoriously ill- 
surveyed, tre.spa.ss is a venial tjlfence, though none of us appear at our best 
when so engaged. A. W. Wolteks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To THE Editor of Philosophy 
EXPOSITION INTERNATIONALE 

^Tonsieu^ le Commissaire Gdndral de TExposition a ddcidd a I'occasion du 
Tricentenaire i)U Discours de la M^tiiode, d'Organiser une grandiose Mani- 
festation an cours de TExposition Internationale de Paris cn 1937 

Une Commission, quo je preside, a dtd constitude et, cn accord avec Ics Socidtds 
de Philosophic et Ics plus hautes Pcrsonnalitds des milieux intellectucis fran^ais, 
s’occiipc do pnmdrc toutcs les dispositions, afin que cette cdrdmonie soit digne de 
Descartes ct do son (Euvre. 

Pour que cette Manifestation ait I’ampleur que nous ddsirons et puisse reprdsenter, 
le plus cxactement possible, Ic ddveloppemcnt dans le monde de la I^nsde Cartdsienne, 
j| est indispensable i^uc toutcs Ics Nations soient invitdes h nous preter Icur concours 

inteliccliirl. 

Ui Celebration du Tricentenaire du Discours de la Mdthode devant donner lieu 
egalement <\ la rdiinion dc divers congr^s, tant philosophiques que scientifiques, il 
serait utile quo les Person nalites competentes soient pre venues d6s 4 prdsent afin de 
leur ponnettre dc preparer loisir Ics communications qu'cllcs ddsireraient faire k 
nos congrC-s. 

Les renseignements detaillds sur I'organisation dcs rdunions des Expositions et 
(les Ceremonies qui constitucront la cdldbration officiclle scront adressdes pcrsonnellc- 
Tiu?nt cn temps utile k tons ccmix qui, ddsinint collaborcr k notre CEuvre, voudront 
hien nous on manifester Ic ddsir. 

U‘s lns(Ti])lions scront rc9ucs dds k present par Monsieur Leveille, Groupe I, 
*'hxpycssioii tic la Vevsee** 

Exposition Internationale dc 1937 
35 Kuc Saint-Didicr, Paris (XVIe). 

Paul Valery, 

de r Academic Fran^aise. 

]^\RIS, 

le 10 AvrU, 1935. 


To THE Editor of Philosophy 


My Dear Editor, 

^ly attention has been culled to the fact that IVofessor Webb in his too kind 
notice of my CdlTord Lectures in the last nuinl)eT of Philosophy^ picks out for special 
approbation a passage which was, in fact, borrowed from another writer. When I 
^vrote the seutenc*^ about the toh^^t I was not conscious that it came from another 
source, but ns 1 had not long lx?forc read J>r. Oman’s book XaluraJ ami SupeniaturM, 
wIktc somclliing extremely similar occurs on page 45, it is obvious that my mind 
had retained his image and then rcproiluced it. 

I shall be grateful if you will allow me to pass on to Dr. Oman the credit for this 
uiustralion which plainly belongs to him and not to me. 

Yours faithfully. 


“ lIlSIlOPTI I ORPK, ' * 

York, 


William F.bor. 


May 2, 1935. 
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To TUB Editor of Philosophy 
MR. DUNNE'S THEORY OF TIME 

My Dear Editor, 

An initial error seems to vitiate Dunne's theory of Time; two complaints, 
separately emphasized by two critics, seem to direct attention to this initial error. 
Newman complains that Dunne ought to serialize Space as well as Time. Broad 
complains that the infinite regress in Dunne's notion of Time is detrimental to the 
theory because it is vicious. Broad's complaint seems to be just, and, because it is 
just, to expose an inherent fallaciousness in Dunne's system. Newman's complaint 
seems to be mistaken, and, because it is mistaken, to expose the source, or nature, 
of the fallaciousness. 

After counting the six men in a room, the enumerator can rest on his count though 
there is a number seven beyond the number six, and an infinite series of numbers 
beyond the seven. Dunne cannot rest on his T(i) in his infinite regress of Times 
because T(i) requires Tfz), nor on any T(m) because it requires T(» + i). He is 
compelled to employ both an Absolute Time and an Observer at infinity, although, 
as Broad comments, he assumes a last term to a series which cannot have one. He is 
compelled to end the infinite regress peremptorily at an infinite terminus because 
he cannot have T(i) without also having T(2), or T(2) without also having T(3). 
and so on up the series. The enumerator need not pass on to 7 after counting b; 
Dunne must pass on to T(7) after considering T(6). 

Dunne's serialization, however, is not vicious as an infinite regress of Times. He 
condemns himself to an endless chase after Time, and to an arbitrary claim of capture 
at the infinite finish, by doing what Newman complains he does not do. He adds to 
tri-dimensional Space the spaiialized Time which becomes T(i) in the series. 11c 
himself refers to it as "a 'real' fourth dimension, akin to any of the three dimensions 
of Space." Since Time has been expelled from the world by spatializing it, it must be 
put back again. T(2) does not put it back again because it too is spatialized. Dunne's 
T(i) should be changed to S(i), or S'(i), as he passes on to T(2), and so each T(ii) 
should be revised into S(h), or S'(n). as the analysis proceeds. The infinite regress 
of Times is actually a seri^ized system of spatial dimensions, or of pseudo-spatial 
dimensions which are more like the three original dimensions of Space than they am 
like Times. The series of Times is not properly an infinite regress of terms, but a 
pathway of chase. Dunne must put in the initially excluded Time, but whenever he 
considers a T(if) it becomes an S'(if); Time itself is continually chased and con- 
tinuously eludes pursuit by becoming spatial, or pseudo-spatial. 

This note does not discuss the general indebtedness of thought to Dunne: this 
may still be great though the presumed infinite regress of Time is based fallaciously 
on an illegitimate spatialization. Neither does it intend to correct Professor Broad's 
careful analysis. It simply directs attention to a seeming initial error — an attempt to 
convert Time into a kind of Space. 

Joshua C. Gregory. 

3 Oak Villas, 

Bradford, Yorks, 

May 20, 1935. 
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(5) Encourages research in Philosophy. 
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pool, Manchester, Newcastle and Durham, and Sheffield. 

Further information and forms of application for membership 
may be had on application to the Director of Studies, University Hal], 
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OCTOBER 1935 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 

At the tenth General Meeting of the Institute held at University 
Hall, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C. i, on Monday, June 17th, 
the following Addresses were given by the President, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, and Professor H. F. Hallctt. 


ADDRESS BY SIR HERBERT SAMUEL 

In the choice of a subject on which to address you to-day I have 
taken a suggestion from the title of a recent book by Professor 
Schiller, Mttst Philosophers Disagreed The conclusion of the paper 
which gives its title to that book is that apparently they must 
disagree. And the reason which Professor Schiller gives is that 
philosophers think and write according to their own individual 
chiiractcrs; since those characters dificr, so must their philosophies. 
He says: "Actually every philosophy was the offspring, the legiti- 
mate offspring, of an idiosyncrasy, and the history and psychology 
of its author had far more to do with its development than der Gang 
der Sttche selbst" 

Since reading that book, I have come across several other obser\a- 
tions of the same kind from other writers. There is, for example, 
the saying; often quoted, by Bradley; "Metaphysics is the finding 
of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct, but to find these 
reasons is no less an instinct." 

In Nictasche’s Beyond Good and Evil, he says: "The greater part 
of the conscious' thinking of a philosopher is secretly influenced by 
his instincts, and forced into definite channels.” And again: "It has 
Signally become clear to me what every great philosophy up till 
now has consisted of— namely, the confession of its originator, and 
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a species of involuntary and unconscious autobiography." I find 
the same idea expressed by Mr. Joad in his recent book, Return to 
Philosophy: “While the facts arc the same for all, the conclusions 
which wc base upon them will be different. Nor need this difference 
be deplored; just as it takes all sorts of men to make a world, so 
does it take sill sorts of minds to make the truth about the world, 
and philosophy is no more to be dismissed because each philosopher 
has a different system than morality is to be invalidated by the 
fact of differing moral judgments, or religion proclaimed to be 
nonsense because there are innumerable variations of religious 
belief." Many other similar statements have been made. Who was 
it who said, "Behind every philosopher there lurks a man"? 

Now if these views are put forward in a scmi-humoroiis spirit, 
consciously offering a paradox, less in order to convince than to 
interest and amuse — ^wcll and good. No doubt that is the spirit in 
which Bradley, at all events, wrote what he did. But if it is seriously 
meant, then here is a matter which clearly demands examination; 
and particularly perhaps by the members of this Institute. For this 
view, if it were to be generally accepted, would, I suggest, under- 
mine the very basis of philosophic thinking, di'prive it of the gr(‘atcT 
part of its value, destroy the greater part of such attraction as it 
may have for ordinary men. It would treat philosophy as being more 
akin to poetry than to logic, to art than to sciences liach contribu- 
tion to philosophy would be merely a matter of idiosyncrasy, tem- 
perament, intuition, on the part of the philosoplwT. 

It is quite true that it must depend upon a man's pi rsonalily to 
what matters he gives his attention, whether lie is interested in 
philosophy at all, and if so, in what branch of it. This is true, indeed, 
of science also. As Max Planck says: "In actual practice individual 
physicists are influenced in their investigations by their piTsonal 
preference for metaphysical, or for positivist, iileas." And ri'ceiitly 
Schrodinger, the eminent physicist, has written a book with the 
title. Science and the Hitman Temperament, in which this idea is 
further developed. He; points out how the human (dement must 
come in with respect to the choice of the invi.*sligations which any 
scientist may undertake, and of the experiments and observa,tions 
which he shall make. It is obvious that there is scoixj for original 
genius in the exact sciences as elsew'hcrc, both in the manageintn^ 
of each inquiry and in finding the clues to its results. And of course 
all human thought, Ixdng human, must be subject to its limitations, 
and may or may not accord with truth and reality. Ncyerthe ^ 
e.vact sciences arc objective rather than subjcjctivc, in t la 'v 
an observation or an experiment has led to a particular ‘ 
the hands of one scientist, any other scientist f ^ 

the same procedure and will arrive at the same resu . 
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processes of phUosophy wholly different from this, and to be regarded 
M entirely, or even mainly, subjective? I suggest to you that they 
are not. If one philosopher, proceeding from certain premisses, 
reaches by a train of reasoning certain conclusions, and if his 
methods are sound, the same reasoning ought to appeal to every 
sane man cverj^here, regardless of his individual temperament. 
That is so in logic, and it ought to be so in philosophy. 

This is not a matter of abstract, academic discussion. It is of 
imm ediate practical importance. In the present day the world is 
passing through a phase of disillusionment. There is widespread an 
intellectual csmicism, a spirit of moral defeatism. Anything w’hich 
tends to undermine faith in the foundations of thought increa.ses 
these tendencies. In physics the promulgation of the so-called 
Principle of Indeterminism by Heisenberg, Bohr, Eddington, and 
others, contributes in that direction. It is satisfactory to know that 
many of the leading figures in the world of physical science, par- 
ticularly Einstein, Planck, and Rutherford, are not indeterminists. 
If a belief in the Principle of Causality and in the Uniformity of 
Nature had to be abandoned, the effect could not fail to be injurious 
throughout the w’holc sphere of thought. So also, if philosophy came 
to be regarded, not as a strenuous effort of clear thinkers to arrive 
at truths capable of universal acceptance, but merely as the spon- 
taneous attempts of a number of individuals to express their own 
personal beliefs, W'hich themselves were the result merely of tem- 
perament or intuition, that, too, would be an ill service to the world. 

At these Annual ^loetings, and on other occasions when I have 
had the honour of addre.ssing the Institute, the chief burden of my 
song has been that philosophy, if it is to be positive and constnictive, 
must base itself upon .science. It should not indeed take its direction 
from science: that is its own affair. But from science it must draw 
at least the greater part of its materials. This is the view, in fact, 
so powerfully advocated by our colleague. Professor Alexander, and 
by IVofessor Wlub'head, among others of our contemporaries, 
Hiilosophy is not a form of poetry. It is a matter of preci.so and 
universal rca.soning. I believe that the members of this Institute, 
if they arc animated by that conception, will best serve the cause 
which it is designed to promote. 

ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR H. F. HALLF.TT 

In a recent article in one of the weekly political journals Lord 
Russell commented upon the perennial division among philosophers 
between those wlio w'ould concern themselves with public affairs and 
aose who preferred to retire to a mountain-top to meditate; and 
suppose that Plato is the supreme example of the attempt to 
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combine the two functions, and taste the sweets of the contemplative 
life, and also the pains and disappointments, ignominy and zest of 
social and political activity. But even the s3moptic majesty of Plato 
was not a little distressed, tossed, and sickened by the adventure, 
so that one feels that he too at times suspected that "useless, slur' 
gazing babbler” was not an altogether unjust assemblage of epithets 
for a man pretending to be a god, and that the philosophic city was 
permanently beyond all hope of human attainment. I wonder what 
Pkto really thought at the end of his long life! 

And you too, sir, have recently tried to stir the philosophic di)- 
bones of the desert of epistemological wrangling with a plea that 
philosophers should give direction in these difficult times to a troubh d 
world; should deal with those larger issues that lie beyond the 
domain of natural science; and provide (if I understood 30U 
rightly) if not the captains of the ships of state, at least the rudi- 
ments of a nautical almanac, a compass steadily pointing along the 
route in which we would lie, and a chart giving some of the ports 
of call, if not the final destination of the human race. About the 
fact there cannot be any doubt. The divorce between philosophy 
and life, between those who pursue endless inquiries into what you 
style "fictional abstractions”, into universal values and the nature 
of the Ultimate Real, and those who drift, mainly unconsciously and 
partly under the domination of monstrous myths, down the grooves 
of human evolution, is almost complete. Philosophers cannot get 
to grips with the detail-problems of practical life, their smooth 
broad principles wall not articulate with the cog-wheels of prarlice; 
and the practical men, guided only by catchwords and ciuiu's, 
superstitions and taboos, dogmas and anthropomorphisms, drift 
aimlessly on the unknown sea, delighted by chance events that 
seem favourable to their latest purposes, and amazed by the disasters 
that overtake them from time to time — largely as a result of the 
folly of simple, inoffensive individuals and classes. 

Now the question to which I propose to direct your attention in 
the few’ minutes allotted to me is: What is the source of this age- 
long division and isolation ? For I think that we have not advanced 
one step beyond the position so graphically portrayed in the Republic 
of Plato: the philosophers still pursue their speculations, honc.stly 
or sophistically, or both; and the practical men succeed in getting 
all sorts of things done, either through sheer insonsifivity or by 
keeping opposing principles in watertight compsirtmcnts, or by 
failing to bring past experience to bear on the present; by making 
use of irrelevant desires and fears and impulses (and more is done 
in the world through fear of one sort or another than from all other 
motives put together) ; by appeals to non-evident axioms, by 
advantage of the fatigue, ignorance, and fatuity of opponen s, vj 
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means of the lingering remnants of institutions, beliefs, and customs 
of mortified or senescent cultures and civilizations. The philosopher 
is up amongst the stars; the practical man is damaging his fingers 
(and other people’s toes) \vith brass tacks. But it is stupidity every 

lime that gets things done! 

And what I want to say is that this is no mere recurrent accident 
of history, but belongs to the very substance of the Real in its 
relation to human personality. Man’s place in nature was a favourite 
topic half a century and more ago though the subject is a little 
out of fashion to-djiy, for the predominant conclusions did little to 
foster human self-importance. Thus, though it is often remarked 
in footnotes and apptmdices, it is too often overlooked in prefaces 
and the main text that there is something incongruous in the little 
thinking animal understanding the nature of the Immensity that 
has produced him and sustains him. Descartes found that man’s 
understanding was limited but his freedom boundless; we are only 
too prone to believe that human freedom is a fiction but the capacity 
of the human mind in principle unlimited, so tliat human knowledge 
is a rejd section of knowledge as such. We assume that the human 
mind can know the Real, though W'e hardly suppose that any 
particular human mind actually does know it. Think for a moment 
how simple andhowserene a world we might enjoy if philosophers were 
at once in possession of perfect knowledge of the pertinent prin- 
ciples and details, and in complete control of human organization, 
with a descending hierarchy of officials "prone to philosophy’’ and 
a rank and file “patient of philosophy”. He.aven would have 
descended upon earth! And how out of joint things are as a result 
of the simple principle that knowledge, its instrument, and its object 
arc necessarily congruent ; so tliat the philosopher, being after all 
but a man, lacks perfect apprehension, his world is pulverized by 
his partiality, and the perfect |X)i.se of complete understanding 
degraded into temporal process and piecemeal activity. Yet, being 
a philosopher, he is harassed unflaggingly by his foreshortened vision 
of the perfection that bidongs to wholeness, to the Real that he 


recognizes as the proper object of all his striving. 

Is the case, then, hoptdess? Must the divorce of philosophy and 
life continue unmitigated? If we arc looking for detailed practical 
help with the daily perplexities of social and individual life, 1 think 
the answer is Yes. Who would go to a philosopher for ad\’ico on 
the simplest matter of human conduct ; how to conduct a friendship; 
the limits to which pleasures should be pursued or pains avoided; 
the relations of the sexes; marriage and tlivorce; the team spirit 
and conscientious gauchcrie? In these regions of definite practice 
he advice of the philosopher is likely to be as much vitiated by 
oiig sight as the advice of our relations and friends is vitiated by 
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short sight, and the advice of the dogmatists and sophists by no- 
sight. Philosophers have alwa}^ been the sport of Thracian hand- 
maids and practical wiseacres. For here Reason is lost among the 
infmitc details, qunliiications, and corrections that are at once only 
details and yet absolutely essential to tlie main issue. If tlicre arc 
principles that apply, they do so with so many qualifications that 
it %vere lietter to be without them, and to trust to trial and error 
and tlie main chance. And the fact is, sir, that briiss tacks are best 
dealt with by ironmongers. 

But perhaps, though philosophers are useless in the affairs of 
daily life, there may be, as Dr. Oakeley has said, “certain problems 
of modern civilization with which only philosophy can d«;al.’’ 
Philosophy, she has told us, is “necessary to the sanity of the 
world”, and she lias cited such problems as the future of civilization, 
the value of human life, the mental activities by which values are 
dLscovered, pursued, and enjoyed, the criticism of “objective mind" 
and of tendencies and qualities commonly taken as .self-evident. 
And it was, perhaps, such broad utility in the enlightenment of 
society about the wider ends of human life that you desiderated, 
sir, in your plea that the unconscious and more or le.ss automatic 
evolution of the human race in the past might give place to con- 
sciously directed progress over the whole front of human life. I am 
very far indeed from den3dng that philosophy — indeed, any clear 
thought and resolute purpo.se — can perform a useful function here; 
but even so, it is not all plain sailing, for the universe of human 
life in its natural environment is not the proper object of philo- 
sophical contemplation. It is a tissue of contradictions, compromises, 
and makeshifts. Society itself is a makeshift: an essentiid multi- 
plicity masquerading as a unity. The principles governing such 
mock-individuals can hardly lx* fully rational; and the social tuul 
political “ironmonger” is as likely to lx; right in his compromises 
.and hesitations as the philosopher in his resoluti: rationality. Plaster 
demands rags and wires and supports that the marble cannot 
tolerate; and politic.al and social entities are plaster, and not the 
pure crj'stal of unity. I am not sure, therefore, whether I should 
fully trust the judgment of the philosopher even in these m(;rc 
generalized, if not more refined, regions of ])r.actice. 

I fesir that my conclusions so far will appear to you as exclusively 
sceptical: let me try to finish on a more constnictive note. In the 
article to which I have already referred, and which appeared in 
immediate sequence to Sir Herbert Samuel’s appeal. Dr. Oakeley 
spoke of the significance of human existence as consisting in the 
contact of the individual with the real sources of his being— a con- 
ception that she connected with Plato's figure of the Den and the 
soul’s emergence from illusion; and I am sure that she was here 
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emphasizing one of the main interests and functions of philosophy. 
For man, however he may concentrate his attention upon the nature 
of Being or Essence, however he may dwell upon the heights and 
find satisfaction in the ideal Beauty, if he is in earnest with his life 
he must meet, and if possible resolve, the problem of his own place 
in the Real, his capacity for understanding it, and the basis of that 
capacity. He must unbend from the rigid contemplation of Ultimate 
Reality to observe his own navel. He must defend himself against 
h ims elf. Man himself, rooted within himself in a reality that is other 
t han he, must be man’s central study, and “Man, know thyself" 
his final imperative, just because in very truth he is thus him- 
self the essential object of all his knowledge. And for the same 
reason the main function of philosophy is its de-antkropomorphicatory 
function', for here man’s desire for intellectual freedom reaches its 
climax in the determination to conquer humanity’s obsession \rith 
the human and approach to a perfect understanding content with 
its proper object. "I have laboured carefully,” says Spinoza, "not 
to mock, lament, or execrate, but to understand human actions”, 
and it is this that we remember when w’c think of him as the 
philosopher, find not that other and very human picture of him, 
Lardly restrained from rushing out among the bloody mob, shouting 
“The last of the barbarians!” For the one is the picture of man 
playing with thought; the other of thought playing with a man. 
"To understand” — that is the proper activity of the philosopher, 
contemplation of events and ideas without loss of self-command, 
without the grimaces and awkward gestures of the fanatic. And 
this, I think, is philosophy’s chief contribution to practice: the 
cultivation of objectivitj' and sanity, the penetration beneath the 
anthropomorphisms of feeling and cnide intuition ; but all this -u'ith 
the decent scepticism proper to Reason seeking’ to penetrate a icorld of 
unreason. For that is wiiere the Stoic fails: whatewr Diogenes the 
spy may report to us in the figure of Epictetus, there is something 
terrible in death, in slander, in want, though Reason exiled in man 
may refuse to admit it and speak of sackcloth as better than Tjnrian 
purple and the bare ground than the softest couch. In a world of 
unreason, a world constituted by unreason, reason must give place 
to a “mitigated scepticism”. And so my sceptical doubt returns, 
for this philosophic calm, this objectivity to the values of feeling, 
cannot bo imparted or taught or even justified save as it is fostered 
by man’s viridical delusion that he can rise above his partiality and 
l)ocome as a god “twisting into garlands the brambles that impede 
him”; which is, 1 submit, sir, a better figure than Hegel’s owl of 
Minerva fluttering in the twilight. 
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FREEDOM IN THE PRESENT-DAY WORLD* 

Professor R. F. ALFRED HOERNLE 

A FEW months ago General Smuts, as Rector of St. Andrews 
University, addressed a stirring appeal to the youth of the world 
to dedicate itself to the defence of the threatened cause of Freedom.* 
As a young man. General Smuts fought in the Anglo-Boer war 
for the political freedom of the South African Republics. As a 
member of the British War Cabinet during the Great War, he was 
prominent among the Allied leaders in what was declared to be 
a war to "make the world safe for democracy”. As a signatory of 
the Treaty of Versailles, he was the first outstanding statesman who, 
on the very morrow of the signing, had the courage to confess the 
inadequacies of that settlement, and to appeal to a war -torn world 
to lay aside the passions of bitter conflict and return to sanity and 
co-operation. In the T..eaguc of Nations, whicli he, more than anyone 
else, helped to conceive and bring into being, he; has .sought to 
create the machinery for the peaceful co-operation between nations. 
For more than thirty years, in his own country, he has, as .Minister 
and Prime Minister, as leader of a party in power and of that .saint! 
party in opposition, practised his faith in democratic institutions. 
Most recently, subordinating pctrsonal ambition and one-sided party 
interests, he has joined with his old political opponent, Gencnd 
Hertzog, in founding the United Party for the healing of the ancient 
feud betwt;en the two White peoples in South Africa. Nor has it 
been only as a General and a Statesman that he has achieved fame, 
but also as a Scientist and Philosopher. 

When a man .such as he, the greatest living South African, 
declares Freedom to be in danger, I need make no apology for 
taking his Rectorial Address as my te.xt and submitting his plea 
for Freedom to a sympathetic examination. 

I 

Let me say, at once, that I am in fundamental agreement with 
General Smuts. I desire to emphasize this at the outset, lest some 
things which I have to say later arc misunderstood .'is c.xprcssing 
fundamental disagreement. 

> Presidential Address to the Witwatersrand University Philosophical 
Society, March 1935. 

> Freedom, by J. C. Smuts. London, Alexander MacLchose & Co. 
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I am at one with General Smuts in what he calls his "ultimate 
Credo”: "There is nothing in the nature of things which is alien 
to what is best in us. There is no malign fatalism which makes 
fools of us in our dark striving towards the good. On the contrary, 
what is highest in us is deepest in the nature of things, and as 
virtue is its own reward, so life carries its own sanctions and the 
g uar antee of its own highest fulfilments and perfections. That is 
my ultimate credo; and it is not founded on hearsay, but on first- 
hand e.\periencc in that cross-section of the world which I have 
lived through. This is no doubt a slender basis of fact for so large 
a conclusion. But the final convictions arc not inductions from 
experience but insights into it. I remain at heart an optimist.”^ 

Again, I am at one with General Smuts in prizing the liberal 
and democratic tradition of the nineteenth century. With him, I 
feel repelled by many of the manifestations of the "new Dictatorship 
which is but the old Tyranny writ large,”* whether these mani- 
festations occur on behalf of a revolution or of a counter-revolution, 
and whether they be employed by a Capitalist society against 
Communism, or by Communism against its Capitalist enemies. With 
General Smuts, I value intellectual freedom even higher than 
political freedom. With him, I try to work for, and I certainly 
hope for, the triumph of "creative freedom” in the world — defined 
as he defines it ; "Inner freedom and harmony of soul ; social freedom 
and equality before the law as the fundamental foundation of the 
Slate; international freedom in the rule of peace and iustice.”3 

However, even if I may assume that in these words Gencrtal 
Smuts speaks for all of us, I feel that we have no right to range 
ourselves under his banner without doing something which he had 
not the time to do in his Address at St. Andrews, viz. to tliink out 
in detail what the ideals mean to which we have committed ourselves 
in re.spon.se to his call; what these ideals demand of us when they 
are applied to the actual texture of our modern world. 

Aft(!r all. only the last ten pages (out of thirty-five) of General 
Smuts’s Address deal with the topic of Freedom which gives to the 
whole Address its title. Thus, all that General Smuts could do was 
to create an atmosphere and sound a clarion call to his hearers. 
We who read his words at leisure and can ponder them, owe it to 
him, no less than w'c owe it to ourselves and our civilization, to 
think them out in all their implications. He points us to the far-off 
goal of our endeavours : we have to map out the path to it in detail. 
General Smuts tells us that the anti-democratic spirit so prevalent 
in the world to-day threatens, not only to replace the individual’s 
participation in government by a new slavery which is made 
effective through the curtailing of "the freedom of thought, speech, 

• Loc, cit., p. 21. a f-if ^ p jQ } ^ p 
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action, self-expression,” but also to substitute for the old spirit of 
sturdy independence a propaganda-moulded, servile mass-mentality 
which, in the end, will kill all creative activity and, thereby, all 
possibility of progress in the future. “For me,” says General Smuts, 
“the individual is basic to any world-order which is worth wliilc.”i 
And in this spirit he stands forth as the apostle of that “sturdy 
individualism which has inspired progress in the past . . . which 
has created all our best human values.”* 

II. "Sturdy Individualism” 

General Smuts, I feel sure, would be the first to admit that the 
large and emotion-stirring words which he has u.sed in praise of 
Freedom are, in fact, very vague and indefinite in meaning, and can 
be interpreted in different and even mutually contradictory ways. 

When he speaks of sturdy individualism, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he is thinking, e.g., of the Voortrekkers of his own 
people who, a century ago, set out into unknown lands, there to 
settle and live their lives according to their own conception of the 
fitness of things, and who, though they neither knew it nor desired 
it, proved to be the pioneers of European civilization in Southern 
Africa and tlic forerunners of tluit industrial and economic system 
which others, following in their wake, superimposed upon their 
simple farmers' and hunters' c.vistence. In othi-T piissages he may 
be thinking of men whoso individualism took the form of braving 
the opposition of Church and State in the cause of truth, wluither 
religious or scientific, or, again, in the cause, of some vision of swial 
justice which bade them fight against entrenched privilege and 
vested interest. In short, we can all think, each according to his 
taste, of some noble adventure, somi; brave challenge to an order 
outworn, which, when called “sturdy individiuilism,'' seems to 
invest individualism, as such, with the halo of the heroic. 

True, General Smuts may fairly claim that he has guarded himself 
against the charge of having commended individualism indiscrimi- 
nately, by defining the individualism which he advocates as that 
which “inspires progress” and lias “created all our best human 
values.” But, even these words still leave the door ojxin for con- 
tradictory interpretations. What is progress for one, is retrogression 
and even degeneration for another. Wliat some hail as freedom, 
others denounce as licence and lack of principle. And some, at any 
rate, of the best human values have been just those tilings for the 
sake of which men have been most ready to persecute and destroy 
one another. 

No doubt, freedom of thought, speech, action are good things. 

• Loc. cit., p. 20. * Loc. cit., p. ij- 
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But does not their goodness depend, at least to some extent, on 
mhat is thought, said, done? The thoughts of the ignorant, the words 
of the fool, the acts of the law-breaker are not, as such, a con- 
tribution to civilization and progress. By all means let us make the 
individual “basic to any world-order which is worth while,” but 
on condition that we may demand of the individual the faithful 
and effective service of some supra-individual value. By all means 
let us endow the individual with liberty, but on condition that he 
is a responsible individual who knows how to use his liberty. If 
one half of the truth is; Be yourself, surely the other half is; Be 
something which it is worth while being. If one half of the truth 
is; Have the courage of your convictions, the other half is; Be sure 
that your convictions arc well grounded. Self-expression is a good 
slogan, provided that it does not abolish the ^ffcrence between 
liberty and licence, just as on the social and political plane the 
premise that the established order is defective and unjust, does not 
justify the conclusion that anarchy is the ideal, or that lawlessness 
is the true remedy for bad law'. 

There is, in short, a profound truth in the well-know'n phrase 
from the English Prayer Book concerning the "service” of God 
"which is perfect freedom," if I may for my present purpose 
generalize its principle into the formula; Inner freedom (to use 
General Srauts’s ow'n words) consists in the individual devoting 
himself to the scr\’icc of supra-individual values; and only on this 
condition is he entitled to social freedom and equality before the 
law. And, even then, wo have still to add that the supra-individual 
values to which individuals may devote their lives, and the ways 
in which they seek to serve them, may not be compatible with 
each other, and, leading to conflicts between the individuals con- 
cerned, may endanger the stability of the social order which is also 
a "supra-individual value.” Is not the moral that freedom of thought, 
spcecli, and action, so far as it depends on the mutual toleration 
of individuals, is possible only within a framework, and on a basis, 
of mutual agreement which thereby defines the limits within which, 
or the directions in which, that freetlom is to be used? 

III. "Creative Freedom” 

A blessed verb, “to create” I Whose heart is not thrilled at the 
suggestion tliat it is his destiny as a human being to create and 
to be free to create? Let us .say that to create is to realize, to bring 
into c.\istence, supra-individual values. 

Modern pliilosophy, never so remote from the general movements 
0 thought as it is often accused of being by those w'ho cither do 
not read, or, reading, do not imdcrstand, the writings of modern 
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thinkers, has long been in the fashion and talked of "creation” and 
"creative activity.” Bergson's Creative Evolution was a best-seller 
before the Great War. And of recent years many different thinkers, 
elaborating the notion of creativity, have told us that the Universe 
is d3manuc; that it is activity, through and through; not chaotic 
activity, but ordered activity; not haphazard, but with an inner 
direction which is "progressive,” which moves towards the ever- 
better, towards perfection. The formulae for this ever-better have 
varied, but the underlying consensus has been vastly impressive. 
General Smuts himself, in his Holism and Evolution, has proved 
himself not the least of this band of thinkers. A Universe evolving, 
a Universe progressing by its own nature and momentum towards 
the realization of ever higher values; and man, or man's mind, as 
the spearpoint of this advance — in the language of theologizing 
philosophers, like James Ward, God, the supreme creator, creating 
creators — such has been the Leitmotif. To create is our destiny, 
and in creating we have the whole drive of a creative Universe 
behind us! 

But let us descend from heaven to earth. What might it mean 
for you or me "to create”? If we define "creating” as bringing 
something into the world, causing something to exist, which was 
not there before, and which is good or worth while; and. negatively, 
annihilating, or preventing something evil, the enemy of tlic good 
— what sorts of activities might "creating,” in this sense, be 
supposed to cover? 

In attempting to answer this question, I am troubled by embarras 
de richesse: my difficulty is not that wc create so little, but that 
we create so much. 

We create in begetting and bearing children; in making two 
blades of grass grow where only one grow before ; in manufacturing 
machines and goods for the satisfaction of our needs. W’c create 
in painting pictures and in writing poems, even though tlu-y Iw 
poor ones. We create in making laws; wc create in making scientific 
inventions and discoveries. General Smuts was a creator no less 
in helping to shape the League of Nations than in writing Holism 
and Evolution. Wc create not only on the material, but also on 
the mental, plane: I should reject any definition of creation wliich 
excluded what, e.g., St. Francis made of his life. Wc create as 
individuals and we create as peoples and States. If wc create armies, 
we also create Churches and Universities. It seems to me that m 
an intelligible sense Hitler and Mussolini — the one creating a new 
Germany, the other a new Italy — arc creators, no less tha.n Lenin 
and Stalin who before our eyes are creating a new Russia as an 
example of a new order of society which, they claim, wc shall a 
one day be glad to copy. General Smuts himself, if his freedom 
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yrere not effectively lestricted by public opinion in South Africa, 
might add yet another line to his creative activities, by attempting 
the solution of South Africa’s great problem of the relations between 
Whites and Blacks, on the lines of his own principle that "Man’s 
progress through the ages is from a regime of domination to one 
of understanding, consent, and free co-operation.’’* He will no 
doubt plead that a political leader cannot run too far ahead of his 
followers, and that the time is not yet ripe for freedom for the great 
majority of the inhabitants of South Africa. But, if that be his 
defence, he should perhaps have drawn the consequences for his 
own advocacy of freedom in his Rectorial Address. If there must 
needs remain so wide a gap between the planes on which the 
Rector of St. Andrews and the South African party leader move, 
it is South Africa which suffers. 

However, I am digressing. Let me, then, return to the problem 
of creative activities. To create, we had agreed, is to bring into 
being something w'hich is good. But are the results of all the 
activities in the tentative list just given, in fact, good? This question 
at once opens up infinite argument. We all want the good — the 
best, in fact; but on what it is we disagree widely and passionately. 
Tlic militarist may rejoice at the creation of new armies in Europe : 
tlie pacifist cannot but condemn the same development as evil. 
On the one side, economists exhort us to produce and produce 
more. On the otW, they warn us of the evil of over-production. 
And, paradoxically enough, the concept of over-production has no 
relation to actual human needs. Under our economic system, as 
we all know, men remain hungry and poor in the midst of plenty, 
and the man who makes two blades of grass grow, or two mealies, 
where there was only one, may well be a public enemy. When we 
add that many of the creative activities, listed above, flourish 
equally under a democratic and under a dictatorial form of govern- 
ment, and do not require the air of political freedom, we have 
pcThtips said enough to show that the ideal of creative activity is 
Ijpset with difficulties of its own, and that its relation to the ideal 
of political freedom is by no means obvious. 

IV. "Political Freedom’’ 

MTiat is the relation of political freedom to other forms of 
frc<‘dom? Is democracy the basis and precondition of all other 
forms of freedom? Can, e.g., intellectual freedom, or academic 
tecdom, flourish only under a democratic form of government? 

r is democracy but one manifestation of a general spirit of freedom, 
which lias found many otlier avenues of expression, some of them 

* Loc. cit., p. 3.}. 
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preceding democracy in time, and none of them necessarily bound 
up with the maintenance of democratic institutions in the political 
field? 

Some of General Smuts’s phrases seem to imply the former, others 
are compatible with the latter, view. 

In actual fact, all forms of government in the present-day world 
practise persecution — ^the so-called democratic no less than the anti- 
democratic ones. There is at most only a difference of degree between 
the treatment which has been meted out to Communists and 
Socialists ("Reds") in democratic U.S.A. and in Fascist Germany. 
Fascist Germany is peculiar in persecuting a racial group among 
its citizens — ^though, assuredly. South Africa has no right to cast 
stones at Germany for practising the principle of racial discrimina- 
tion. But all governments persecute — or, at any rate, claim the 
right to persecute and invest themselves witli legal powers to 
persecute — convictions hostile to themselves, when held by groups 
actively making propaganda for such convictions, and thus 
threatening the established order with "revolution.” In some 
countries, like England, public opinion is more sensitive a1x)ut 
restrictions of the freedom of speech than in others. But the 
difference is only one of degree, and it is not only in war-time 
that the wings of freedom are liiible to be severely clipped. 

It is true — ^and here lies the strength of General Smuts’s plea— 
that democracy in principle should be e.vempt from this criticism. 
For the essence of democracy lies, not so much in the detail of 
parliamentary institutions, as in the agreement to reach decisions 
by discussion and vote of all concerned, on the understanding that 
the out-voted minority accepts the will of the majority as its own. 
This is the essence of that "progre.ss” in w'hieh for "domination” 
is substituted "consent” and "co-operation.” Democracy avoids 
civil war and domesticates revolution by “counting heads instead 
of breaking them.” This is to conduct political affairs on tlie plane 
of “reason” and "persuasion” instead of on the plane of "brute 
force” and “compulsion.”* 

But, unfortunately, there arc Umits to the application of this 
method in practice. It breaks down when interests arc so opposed, 
and the passions aroused arc so fierce, that the minority can Ix) 
held in obedience only by force, Ixjcause it will fight rather than 
accept the result of a vote. Unhappily, modern democracies all too 
often have to deal with issues which are just of this sort--which 
escape "persuasion” (even of the Kckwickian kind in wliich the 
minority, though unconvinced, agrws to let the majority have its 
way), because the antagonisms go too deep. Such, e.g., arc the 
"racial” issues here in South Africa: Can Wliites contemplate 

« Loc, cit., p. 34. 
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ticing out-voted by a Black majority? Such are the issues of social 
and economic power between Capitalism and Socialism. Such are, 
sometimes, "national” issues, as in Ireland. 

To put this another way: The democratic method operates on 
two planes — ^thc plane of discussion and the plane of vote. On the 
latter plane decisions are made. Decisions arc necessary for action: 
for determining policy, making laws, maintaining or changing 
established institutions. The ideal, as pictured for us by the classical 
apologists for democracy, is that decisions shall be taken only after, 
on the plane of discussion, the "truth” has emerged; after all 
relevant considerations have been presented and men’s minds have 
been allowed to discern, and agree on, what it is best to do. Here, 
in leading men to the common perception of truth, is the proper 
place for free speech and free press. Here lies the superior merit 
of democracy as the method of reason, persuasion, consent. 

But the flaw in the ideal is that the argument is not, in fact, 
conducted exclusively in the objective, dispassionate spirit of scien- 
tific investigation, but that it is an interlocking in debating combat 
of wills, interests, power-factors which will presently test their 
relative strengths by the vote. No scientific debate settles truth 
by a majority vote ; parliamentary' debates issue in voting, because 
the point to be decided is, not which line of thought is true, but 
which is to prevail and to be acted on. Even Mill had to admit 
that majorities might err. 

In a democracy, it is true, the party in power is more tolerant 
of opposition propaganda than in a dictatoi.^hip. But it is a tolerance 
practised always subject to overriding considerations of power- 
politics. Much depends on the effective control of the moans of 
propaganda for influencing public opinion — the press, the broad- 
casting stations, political patronage, etc. More depends on a shrewd 
judgment concerning the point at which the freedom of thought 
and speech claimed by the advocates of a certain view, becomes 
dangerous to the interests whose right to exist is challenged by 
the view in question. If counter-propaganda does not avail to chock 
the danger, other modes of pressure may lx: used, and in the end 
laws may be passed making the advocacy of the dangerous view 
illegal, and giving the interest threatened the protection of the 
police and tlie courts.* And .so, even in a democracy, the principle 
that everyone should have the right to speak his mind freely and 
to seek to convince others to his point of view, is apt to be 
progressively curtailed. 

What, in fact, arc the conditions of effective toleration? The 
question is directly relevant to our topic of the rehition of imlitical 

'_Cf., e.g., the Kiotou.s As.semblie.s Act in South Africa, aimed chiefly 
agcuast Communist and anti-White proimganda among Natives. 
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to other forms of freedom. When, e.g. intellectual or academic 
freedom is claimed, what is meant is that no one, and more par- 
ticularly no properly trained expert, especially in an academic 
position, is to be prevented from publishing the conclusions to which 
he has been led by his studies, by the fear of losing his life or his 
position and income, or, in general, by any other form of social 
and economic pressure which forces him to choose between the 
personal well-being of himself and his dependants at the price of 
keeping his mouth shut, and personal sacrifice and suffering for the 
sake of proclaiming aloud the truth as he sees it. 

My thesis is that the fields of human thought in which the battle 
for freedom, in this sense, has been effectively won, are those in 
which the truth (or, rather, the conflicting "truths”) have wholly, 
or almost wholly, lost their political importance, whereas any 
"truths" which are dangerous to politically powerful interests are 
liable to meet with a denial of freedom even in democratically 
governed countries. 

To illustrate this thesis: Religious persecution flourished and 
religious freedom ^vas denied, so long as religious conformity w.as 
regarded as an all-important social lx)nd, and the State, for the 
sake of social unity and stability, was willing to play executioner 
for the Church, When the religious unity of Christendom was broken 
by the Reformation, and the Protestant movement continued to 
split up into cver-fresh denominations, the State discovered that 
religious unanimity is unnecessary as a social bond, so long as men 
of dilferent religious beliefs, or even of no religious belief at all, 
arc willing to be equally loyal citizens and good patriots. The 
principle of religious toleration has given us the “secular,” i.e., 
religiously neutral or indifferent, State, to which it d(X's not matter 
whether a citizen is a Roman Catholic or a Protestant, a Christian 
or a Jew, a Theist or an Atheist, so long as they all pay their faxes 
and obey conscription in war-time. Citizenship, not Churchmanship, 
Ixicame the politically important Iwnd. Religion Iwcamc the concern 
of private groups, and even of purely individual consciences, and 
was "tolerated” by the State, Ijocause happily the Churches con- 
tinued to teach that obedience to the State is part of olwdiencc 
to God’s will, even when the State calls upon the citizens to bear 
arms in war. That is why tlie State can deny freedom to conscien- 
tious objectors in war-time with the approval of most Christian 
consciences. 

When religion l)ccamc politically unimportant, freedoin of scien- 
tific research could also develop. For, once more, men might s«afcly 
(from the State’s point of view) deny points in the tradiliona 
Christian dogma, or develop a non-religious, "materijilistic 
world-view, so long as they remained good citizens and patriots. 
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At the present day, in Gennany, religion seems to have become 
once more politically important, because religious divisions 
threaten, or arc suspected by Nazi-leaders to be an obstacle 
to, the complete unification of the German people on the basis 
of the new Nazi faith. The correct explanation of this phenomenon, 
as recent events have shown, is that ^votion to Nazi ideals is itself 
a religion, and a religion in conflict with all forms of Christianity 
which have not been Nazified or “gleichgeschaltet." 

To sum up: modem democracy flourished and satisfied, because, 
and as long as, the issues on which men were passionately divided, 
such as rival forms of Christianity, or Religion v. Science, were 
compatible with passionate agreement on common civic lo)^tics, 
faVing the form of willing acceptance of the established order, and 
of the distribution of economic and social power in tliat order. 
The moment such fundamental agreement breaks doum — as it has 
broken down or is in process of breaking down in many States — 
because the citizen-body is riven by racial, or nationalistic, or 
economic-class antagonisms, democracy fails to banish the spectres 
of revolution and cinl war (or, at least, the persecution of one 
section by another). Democratic institutions then become the 
instruments of the race, or the national group, or the economic class 
wliieh is defending its power and vested interest. Democracy, then, 
emploj's force and compulsion like a tjTranny. It ends by dem-ing 
the liberties which it had been its pride to guarantee. It may even 
rationalize its lietrayal of liberty by pleading that it is denying 
liberty for the sake of defending it. No wonder that, in these 
ciraimstances, democracy is Ix'ing replaced by dictatorships which 
achitwe the desired result with more efficiency and less makc-lxdieve. 


V. "Academic (or Intellectual) Freedom” 

At this point a word on academic freedom may not be out of 
place, especially as there are some distinctions to be insisted on 
which arc sometimes overlooked. 

(rt) 'riiere is, first, the exclusion from academic positions of certain 
men, solely on the ground of their race. Not for a moment would 
I wish to defend this policy. But, it is relevant to point out that 
it cannot be fairly treated as an attack on academic freedom, as 
such. It is an attempt to c.xcludc individuals of a certain race from 
academic teaching and research, but it is not an attempt to control 
or restrict what shall be taught or made matter of research. It is 
a persecution of persons, not of doctrines. 

(6) Wc come nearer to an attack on academic freedom when we 

nd men excluded from Universities, and debarred from making 
an academic career, on the ground of tlieir religious or political 
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convictions. The desired end is usually achieved by positive means, 
viz. by requiring candidates to subscribe to the political or religious 
principles which those in control of the Universities seek to main- 
tain. This is definitely to prescribe orthodoxy, and banish unortho- 
dox^, within the political or religious field. And the principle is 
the same, whether it demands, as in modem Italy, adherence to 
Fascism, or, as in the Oxford of a hundred years ago, subscription 
to the thirty-nine articles of the Established Church. No doubt, the 
assumption is that only convinced adherents will apply, and that 
thus no violence is done to any conscience. Actually, the University 
suffers by limiting its field of choice among available scholars .and 
experts, and individuals are tempted to be insincere in their 
declarations, either from fear of losing a position which they already 
hold, or else from thinking that outward conformity in a matter 
in which they may be at heart indifferent, is a small price to pay 
for the chance of devoting their lives to kind of work which they 
care for above all else. It is certainly pitiful to obscrv’c how some 
German scholars, \vith the growth of Nazi power, have striven to 
give their work the colouring of tlic fashionable Nazi ideology. Still, 
a good mathematician, c.g., remains a good mathematician, whether 
he be a convinced Nazi or only pretends to be one. 'fhere is, 
fortunately, a considerable degree of logical independence Ixetwoen 
most subjects in the academic curriculum and a particular set of 
religious or political principles, and the requirement of religions 
or political orthodoxy is, so far, compatible with freedom in tlie 
specialist's own field. If his freedom is restricted, it is the freedom 
of the citizen, not that of the scholar and specialist which suffers.* 
Here, again, I am not arguing that the imposition of religious or 
political tests is desirable or right in itself. 1 am merely pointing 
out that this restriction of freedom to think and to teach is con- 
fined to the area of the tests, and even then will not be fell by those 
who.se sincere convictions accord with the tests. 

(c) But more important than these considerations is the point 
that, in this complicated world of ours, even freedom cannot Ixe 
treated as an absolute, unconditional value which ought, on all 
occasions and under all circumstances, to override all other values. 
There are defenders of freedom who advocate an individualism so 
unqualified and unrestrained that, if it were really to be practised, 
the result would be chaos and anarchy, alike in the realms of 
knowledge and of conduct. Thus, c.g., I read that the Marquess 
of Lothian, addressing the annual conference of Educational Asso- 
ciations, and recommending the cultivation of the “scientific spirit 
and the free mind," declared that "Human progress, the attainment 

> Except, of course, where the scholar’s sprcial field is Political Theory, 
or, in present-day Germany, Rassenantkropologie, 
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of the immense possibilities which I believe are now within human 
grasp, the emergence of that new religious attitude to life which 
is the final solution of the problem, will come only if there are 
enough people who refuse to submit their minds to external con- 
trols, who think for themselves, think actively, think scientifically, 
think honestly, lovingly, mercifully, about everything which comes 
within the range of their consciousness, and then act fearlessly in 
the light of that thinking.’* 

Of course, the qualifying adverbs imply a standard of thin king, 
and I am fully prepared to believe tliat the Marquess means that 
standard to be a high one. But I miss all emphasis on the need 
of learning so to think, on the discipline which alone makes the 
competent thinker. Broadly speaking, the individual can learn to 
fViinlf only by being taught to think, and such teaching is a social 
responsibility and implies, therefore, a working agreement on what 
the standard of good thinking is. It would be a wholesome reply 
to the individualism, above illustrated, to say tliat only those have 
the right to think “for themselves” who are fit to think for them- 
selves; and that relatively few people, even among our modem 
“educated” multitudes, are lit to think for themselves on the vast 
majority of the countless subjects which, at some time or another, 
"come within the range of their consciousness.” Even men highly 
triiined to think in some special field, who when they utter their 
thoughts about their speciality do so with authority, have been 
found to think very badly in other fields of which they either do 
not know enough, or where they arc biased by prejudice and 
emotion. Professor H. J. Laski, in a recent article in the New 
Republic, pleaded eloquently for the freedom of the instructed mind 
to teach what it believes to be the truth. Yes — the instructed mind: 
that little word “instructed" makes all the difference. And instruction, 
to begin ivith, implies instructors: indeed, it is precisely lYofessor 
Liiski’s point tliat the instmeted mind shall be free to instruct 
others, just as it was originally instructed itself. Scientists arc made 
by scientists: the practice of the scientific outlook and method is 
learned by working with those who arc already masters of it. Is 
this "external control”? Obviously, it is — not, indeed, control in 
the sense of compulsion to believe under the pressure of fear or 
other logically irrelevant motives, but the control of those who 
know, the control of the truth wliich they convc)'. Teachers tiro 
"external” to the learner in that they arc other than he; and the 
truth is “external” to him so long as he has not yet made it his own. 

Certainly, in the end the mind that hits been instructed may pass 
beyond, add to, criticize, reject, even revolutionize, the tradition 
m which it has been instructed. But it will be fit to do so only 
because it has first mastered what it criticizes or surpasses. 
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Even this, however, is not the last word. For it does not follow, 
though it is often lightly assumed, that even "instructed" minds 
always agree on the subjects to which they have devoted their 
thought and study. An instructed theologian and an instructed 
rationalist will widely diverge in what they severally believe to 
be the truth about the Christian religion. It may be well for a 
community to tolerate all these different brands of "truth" in its 
midst. It may even be worth while for all, or most, to be taught 
from chairs in the same University, and for the youths attendinij 
to be exposed, not to a homogeneous intellectual atmosphere, but 
to a welter and even a chaos in which each must learn to select 
for himself and to mould himself. 

Certainly this is possible and may be desirable on the plane of 
pure speculation, where different views, even when they lunij 
specific practical applications, are none the less kept deliberate^!)' 
divorced from issuing in action. But when "teaching" becomes the 
propagation of "truths" demanding to be acted on, when, in fact, 
the teacher’s aim is not merely to convince, but to incite to action 
— ^what then? Is it wise, is it compatible with citizen-duty, then 
always to "act fearlessly in the light of one's thinking"? 

Clearly, a community can tolerate differences, and even coji- 
tradictions, on the plane of mere thinking among its members, 
wlu‘n; it cannot tolerate the translation of all th(‘se differing and 
mutually contradictory convictions into simultaneous actions, for 
the result might well be the destruction of all social order, and 
its replacement bj’ disruption and anarchy. 

In short, the* conditions under wliich, »as we had found above, the 
deiiKjcratic method bijcomes unworkable, are also the conditions 
under which the practice of academic fri‘cdom comi-s to be curtailed, 
at any ratt? on .all those subji'cts and problems which toucli the 
light for power on the political plane. 

VI. Conclusion 

if democnicy, and with it freedom in all its socially desirable 
forms, is threat(?ned in the modern world, then, clearly, the moral 
of tJie preceding argunumt is that the preservation of democracy 
reejuires the preservation, or re-establishment, of certain fundaineiital 
convictions concerning the principles on which the community is 
to be organizc^d. Without a common basis, there can be no unit)| 
and coh(?nrnc(.*. After all, if the democratic method is the inctlio 
of reason and persuasion, how can you "reason" with a man who 
denies your fundamental premises? Or how can you "persuade 
anotluT, unless you both start from some common ground? 

Paradoxical as it may seem: Freedom can flourish only witun 
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tbe framework of common convictions; and the society which could 
tolerate among its members an iniinite diversity of convictions and 
actions on these convictions, has not yet been invented, and is, 
in fact, unthinkable. 

Even freedom to difEer, implying an agreement to differ, is possible 
only, either if two people can avoid having to live a common life, 
or else, if they arc held together by bonds so strong that their 
differences, though they may strain these bonds, arc none the less 
kept in check by a deeper unity. 

Hence, how much freedom may be practically realizable depends 
on historic circumstances in the lives of peoples. Can we deny that 
situations may arise in wliich the fundamental unity has been, or 
is in danger of being, so completely lost, that its restoration over- 
ndcs all other considerations? Can we deny tliat this restoration, 
where groups are divided against each other by utterly conflicting 
principles, can be effected, if at all, only by force, not by argument? 
Must we not admit on behalf of the new tjTrannies, however much 
we may dislike them, that — desperate remedies for desperate 
situations — they try to re-establish broken unities, and to substitute 
order for chaos? Such rc-cstablishment, through the victory of one 
party and its set of principles over the other parly and its principles, 
is a war-phenomenon and must be iudged as such. All the new 
tyrannies liivvc done in these wars, as all people will always do in 
wars, things in themselves utterly indefensible, and they are doing 
them still. All of them have used, and arc using, force — threatened 
democracies no less than anti-democratic forms of government — 
against their unyielding enemies. Whom they cannot persuade at 
least to keep quiet, him they suppress. But the rising generations 
arc their genuine field. Here an education, deliberately planned to 
inculcate the required loyalties and convictions, may bo c.xpected 
to mould the minds of future citizens to the desired pattern ; and 
so moulded, they will feel free in tluit pattern. The strength of those 
tjTannies is tliat they give youth something to live for : an adventure 
in building a better world and mastering adverse circumstances. 
Wliether the faith to be communicated be Fiiscism or Communism, 
for those who accept it heart and soul and live and work for it, 
it docs offer a supra-individual value as an object of devotion. The 
lives of these believers will be to themselves supremely worth living: 
they will find perfect freedom in that service. 

Ihose lovers of democratic freedom who focus their minds nar- 
rowly on contemporary events, to the e.xclusion of wider historic 
vistas, may often be tempted to despair. But, a philosopher, at 
My rate, may learn from the history of human thought that no 
truth is ever completely lost. Iherc is no reason to think that 
ic truth of democracy is lost for good and all, merely because it 
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is temporarily eclipsed in a sick world. Democratic method can 
flourish only in a healthy society among sane men, and common 
fundamental convictions concerning the order of society to be 
maintained are a necessary condition of social health and sanity. 
In sick societies of men, maddened by war and the aftermath of 
war, by defeat and shame, by poverty and unemployment, in a 
society of men who have nothing to live for, democratic method 
cannot flourish. And just as little can it flourish among fanatics 
fighting to set up a new order by revolution and maintaining it 
by ruthless force until it has taken root. Even Plato admits that 
there arc times when the wise man can do no better than shelter 
behind a wall until the storm has blown past. Sucli a storm has 
overtaken the adherents of democratic metliod in large areas of the 
modern w'orld. But their day will come again. 
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SCIENCE AND THE EXPLANATION 
OF PHENOMENA.! 

Professor W. T, STAGE 

My subject to-day falls within that branch of philosophy which is 
commonly called the philosophy of science. And it is intended, 
among other things, to illustrate, by the particular case of science, 
the suggestion which I made in my first lecture that all subjects, 
scientific, literary, moral, if you examine their first prmciplcs, will 
lead you back into philosophy. 

Perhaps I ought to begin, however, by apologizing for talking 
about science at all. In these days it is a perilous thing for the lay 
man to do. There are some philosophers, I believe, who can claim to 
possess a fairly expert knowledge of some one or other of the sciences. 
Hut I, assuredly, am not one of them. But by way of an excuse I 
would plead that science, after all, is but one of many forms of human 
intellectual endeavour, and that as such it must have its special 
place and its special function in the general economy of human 
culture. My purpose in this lecture is simply to inquire w'hat the 
special function of science is. And that problem, the problem of the 
function of science, is not itself, I submit, a scientific problem. For 
(o which of the particular sciences can it possibly belong? It is not 
a biological problem, or a geographical problem, or a chemical 
problem. There is no science which claims it. You must stand out- 
side science to investigate it. And it is, I should say, a philosophical 
problem. 

I suppose I shall be allowed to say, at any rate, that science deals 
in some way W'ith nature, with things that happen in nature, with 
events, with phenomena. Now when anything happens in nature, 
there arc two questions regarding it which human beings are prone 
to ask. The first is, "What happened?" The second is, "Why did it 
happen?” We may distinguish these two questions by calling the 
first the question of the "what," the second the question of the 
"why.” To give a very simple example. Suppose a child who has 
observed for the first time in his life the freezing of a pond. He may 
ask, "What has happened?" In reply he will be told that when the 
thermometer falls to below o degrees centigrade, the previously 
liquid water turns solid, its volume increases by rouglily one-eighth, 
tuid so on. He may also perhaps be told something about the mole- 

' The second of a series of public lectures delivered at Princeton University. 
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cular processes involved. But in all such information he is being 
given simply a description of what happens. The answer to the 
question "what?” is aJways necessarily a description, and nothing 
but a description. 

But the child may frame his question in a different way. Instead 
of asking what has happened to the water, he may ask, "Why docs 
water freeze ?” And if his teacher is a very unsophisticated scientist, 
he may reply that water freezes because the temperature falls below 
o degrees centigrade, and because, when that happens, the molecules 
do so and so. Here, apparently, the child is being given, not a mere 
description of what happens, but a reason why it happens, or in 
other words an explanation. Thus the question “what?” asks simply 
for a description oi events. The question "why?" asks for an explana- 
tion of them. 

Now the essence of my thesis to-day is simply this: that (he 
function of science is to answer the question "what?” but never the 
question "why?" In other words, its function is simply to describe 
phenomena, never to explain them. But it is also part of my thesis 
that from the earliest times scientists have as a matter of fact 
attempted, not only to describe phenomena, but also to explain 
them; and that this false striving after explanations has led .science 
astray in the past, and that it may very possibly lead it astray again 
in the present and in the future, if the situation is not watched. 
And what I am going to do is to try to justify these statements. 

Science arose in the beginning out of ordinary human curiosity, 
the curiosity of ordinary ignorant men. But the two questions, 
"what luippens?” and "why does it happen?" arc the natural 
questions which ordinary human curiosity always puts. This simple 
psychological fact has to a large extent governed the development 
of science. It accounts for the fact that science from the beginning 
has always attempted to answer both these questions. And although 
the demand for explanation is, scientifically speaking, an illegitimate 
demand, science has never quite freed itself from the idea of explana- 
tion which it has inherited from its ancestry in naive human curiosity. 

If one leaves out of account certain tentative beginnings in 
Babylonia and Egypt, science proper may be said to have begun its 
career in ancient Greece, And the greatest of the Greek scientists 
was Aristotle. It is extremely instructive to note how Aristotle set 
about dealing with natural phenomena. When anything came into 
existence, whether it was an oak-tree, or a hen’s egg, or a flash of 
lightning, Aristotle thought that there were four principles which 
must be used in attempting to understand it. You must ascertain, 
he said, the material cause of the thing, its efficient cause, its final 
cause, and its formal cause. With formal causes 1 am not here con- 
cerned, and I will say nothing about them. Kouglily speaking, and 
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neglecting fine metaphysical points, the other three principles may 
be described as follows. The material cause of a thing was the matter 
of which it was made. The efficient cause was the preceding events 
or phenomena which brought the thing into being— that is to say, 
what we should now call simply the cause. The final cause of a thing 
was the purpose which it served in the universe. Thus one might 
siiy that in order fully to understand an}dhing one had, for Aristotle, 
to know three things about it, what it was made of, what its cause 
was, and what pmpose it served in the world. 

liie first two of these principles, you will see, answered the 
question ‘‘what?” They met the demand for description and nothing 
else. Wliat is it made of ? If you answer that it is made of wood or 
iron, you are obviou.sly describing it. What is its cause? That is, 
what other phenomena invariably precede it, or lead up to it? If 
you answer that question, you are rlescribing not the phenomenon 
itself, but the one that went before it. You arc describing the series 
of phenomena of which this phenomenon is a member. 

J3ut the third principle, which iVristotle called the final cause, 
was intended to answer the question ‘‘why?” and to give, not a 
description, but an e.xplanation. What docs the word “why” mean? 
Well, it is ambiguous, and has several meanings. But one of the 
commonest interprets it in terms of purix)se. We say to a man, 
“What did you do?” which is a form of the question, “What 
happened?” And when he has told us what he did, we ask, “Why 
did you do it?” And by that we mean, “What was your purpose?” 
And Aristotle thought that we could question nature in the same 
way. After we had ascertained what nature does, we could then go 
on to ask why nature does it. The answer, in the case of any par- 
ticular phenomenon, was the final cause of tliat phenomenon, the 
purpose which it served in the cosmos. So that in Greece, the country 
in which science originated, the conception of the function of science 
which was entertained by its most distinguished representative was 
that this function included both the description and the explanation 
of phenomena. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, I should say, Aristotle’s conception 
of science held the field more or less unchanged. But when you come 
to the scientific revolution of the seventeenth century, to the age of 
Galileo and Newton, you find a sudden change. Most of the con- 
ceptions of Aristotle arc attacked. And among these the conception 
of final causes. Aristotle \vas accused, among other sins, of having 
introduced into science the futile and fatal idea of final causes, that 
IS to say, the conception of purpose. The modem scientific era began 
ti'^ith the firm determination to vanish final causes altogether from 
science. Science wras not in the future to probe into the cosmic purpose 
of anything. 
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It was not that the seventeenth-centuiy scientists were disposed 
to deny the existence of purposes in nature. They were most of them 
religious men who believed that the world is governed by God's 
purposes. But they supposed that these purposes were beyond the 
reach of science. They might fall within the sphere of religion, or 
perhaps of philosophy. But science, in pursuing the will o’ the wisp 
of purpose, had been led into a wilderness, had failed to make useful 
discoveries, and would continue to do so. Its business was to discover 
the facts, to describe the facts, and to leave all ulterior questions of 
purpose out of account. So the point which I am trying to make is 
this. The seventeenth century in effect rejected the Aristotelian 
conception of science as concerned both with description and ex- 
planation, and declared that the proper function of science is descrip- 
tion alone. And it is under this banner that modern science has 
marched forward ever since. 

Scientific laws, I should say, explain nothing. Science never can 
explain even the simplest event. At this statement some one may be 
inclined to cavil. "Surely,” it will be said, "modern science does 
attempt to explain things, and does, moreover, succeed. Surely the 
germ theory eiq>lains many diseases. Surely the law of gravitation 
explains the movements of the planets. Surely the theory of evolu- 
tion explains the appearance of new species on the planet.” And so 
on. It is worth while to consider this. 

Let us take a very simple case. Suppose that a savage from Central 
Africa, who has never seen ice, is brought to this country, and is 
astonished to find water turning solid in the winter. How do you 
"explain” this to him? You tell him — assuming that he is capable of 
understanding you — that it is a law of nature that when the tem- 
perature falls below o degrees centigrade, and when certain other 
conditions are fulfilled, water turns solid. That is your explanation. 
In consists in reducing this particular event, happening here and 
now, to an example of a general law of nature. But what is a law of 
nature? Instead of telling the savage that in this particular case 
the temperature fell below zero, and that the water then froze, you 
tell him that in aU cases, whenever the temperature falls below zero, 
water always freezes. You are simply telling him what almys 
happens. Your explanation of a particular phenomenon by reducing 
it to a general law merely consists in saying that this phenomenon, 
which is happening now, is an example of what always happens. A 
scientific law, in fact, is nothing but a description of what always 
happens. It docs nothing towards explaining why it happens. 

But, it will be objected, this is merely elementary. The scientist 
does not merely say that, at a certain temperature water freezes. He 
explains the phenomenon by means of molecular processes. He 
explains that, when the temperature reaches zero, then the mole- 
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cules do so and so, and the water becomes solid, But what is this, 
once more, beyond mere description? When the temperature reaches 
zero, then the molecules do so and so. lliat just tells us what the 
molecules do, what happens, not why it happens. And however 
far you go with your molecular, your atomic, or your sub-atomic 
processes, it will always be just the same. Always you will have 
description, and never explanation. 

Is it different, to take another example, with the law of gravita- 
tion? Why does an unsupported stone fall to the ground? On the 
Newtonian view it is because all particles attract one another with 
a certain force. But what does this mean? It means only that all 
particles tend to fall together. This happens here because it always 
happens everywhere. Newton’s law of gravitation, like every other 
law, simply states what always happens. It gives no reason why. 

Nor would it make the slightest difference if we substituteEinstcin's 
law for Newton’s. We should only be substituting one law for 
another. And a law, as such, simply states what always happens. 

Now I can well imagine that at this point someone may exclaim, 
"Well, what on earth do you want ? The laws of nature tell you what 
happens. What else do you want to know? You seem to want to 
know also why things happen. What do you mean by why?’’ 

I hasten to say that I personally do not want the scientist to tell 
me anything except what happens. I do not want him to tell me 
why it happens. In fact, my whole contention is that he should 
coniine himself strictly to telling me what happens, and that when 
he tries to tell me why it happens, he is deserting the proper function 
of science. But I will come to that later. Meanwhile let us attend to 
the last question which was put to me. "W’hat do you mean by the 
question. Why?” 

As we have seen, human curiosity always has asked the question 
"why ?” as well as the question "what ?” And now the problem seems 
to be what is it that ordinary human curiosity wants to know W’hen 
it asks the question "w'hy ?” What kind of information does it expect 
in reply to this question ? 

Thinking over this problem, I have come to the conclusion that 
the question "why?” does not really express a desire for information 
at all. It expresses a feeling. It does not proceed from the intellect, 
hut from the emotions. It indicates simply that men want to be 
made to feel at home in the universe. They want to escape from the 
sense of loneliness, the sense of strangeness and unfamiliarity, the 
sense even of hostility, which the universe is apt to inspire. For the 
lonely, the strange, the unfamiliar are terrifying. At this point we 
tap the psychological source of that desire for explanation which 
has alw.ays haunted the human mind, and which has dogged the 
footsteps of science. The whole conception of explanation has its 
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roots here. To e>iplam a thing means, I believe, to exhibit it as friendly 
to ourselves, or at least, as not menacing. When a strange, surprising, 
hitherto unknown phenomenon occurs in nature, when some totally 
new experience comes upon us, we want to know that tliis strange 
new thing is not going to be a menace to us, is not going to be disas- 
trous to us. When by some intellectual process we have become 
assured of this, we feel that the phenomenon has been explained. 
That, I believe, is the meaning of explanation, and of the question 
“why?” 

But historically this demand of our emotional nature has satisfied 
itself in two quite distinct ways, and this fact has given rise to two 
quite distinct types of explanation. 

The first way of satisfaction has lain in developing the belief that 
the world is rational, purposive. We ourselves are purposive beings. 
Our actions arc governed by purposes. If we could extend this con- 
ception to the universe at large, if we could suppose that whatever 
happens in the universe happens because of some purpose, and 
especially if the purpose were something to our advant.agc, we should 
certainly feel more at home in the world. We should feel that the 
universe is like ourselves, and perhaps even that it is on our side. It 
would cease then to be strange, terrifying, and incomprehcnsililc. 
If we could show the purpose which a phenomenon serves in the 
universe, the phenomenon would then be explained. This was the 
significance of Aristotle's final causes. And this is one kind of 
explanation. 

Explanation by means of purposes is out of date for science. It 
was definitely banished from science in the seventeenth century. I 
do not mean by this to affirm that there is in fact no cosmic puiposc 
in the universe ; or that this is the \ncw of science, 'fhe universe may, 
for all I know', be governed by purpose. And any science which 
denies that the world is purposive, is, in my opinion, stupid .and 
dogmatic. But science has long ago decided th.at the question of 
purpose lies outside its .scope. Perhaps it is a question for philosophy, 
or perhaps for religion. I do not discuss that here.* My only pt'int is 
that this kind of explanation no longer finds a place in science. 

But there is a second type of explanation, W’hich depends psy- 
chologically upon another way of making ourselves at home with 
things. It depends upon the psychological commonplace that 
familiarity breeds contempt. If anything in the universe .'ippeacs 
strange, extraordinary, or menacing, then we try to show that it 
is after all something quite familiar and ordinary. When an utterly 
new experience comes upon us, threatening us, we try to show* that 
it is after all only an old friend in a new disguise. It thereupon loses 

* But see the "Note on the Concept of Explanation” at the end of this 
lecture. 
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its terrors for us. From this psychological root grows the second type 
of explanation, which consists simply in reducing the strange to the 
familiar, the unknown to the known. And my contention will be 
that, although science has emancipated itself from the first kind of 
explanation, it has not yet completely emancipated itself from the 
second. 

Is not this what is at the bottom of the common idea that the 
phenomena of nature are explained by the laws of nature? We 
supposed our African savage to be astonished at the freezing of 
water. As wc saw, you explain this to him by showing that it is 
nothing unique, but merely an example of what always happens. 

It is, in other words, nothing strange. It is quite familiar. When 
you have made him understand this, he feels satisfied that you have 
explained the matter. And not only the African savage. We all of 
us feel the same. Which shows that what we mean by explanation 
is simply the showing that the phenomenon in question is not strange, 
but familiar, that it is something that always happens. 

It follows that this idea of explanation is quite arbitrary and 
unscientific; quite personal and subjective. For what is strange to 
one person may be quite familiar to another. Hence what explains 
a phenomenon to me may not explain it to you.* And I think you 
will agree with me that it cannot be the function of science to supply 
various different individuals with the various different kinds of 
emotions which will make each of them feel at home in the world. 
In other words, the function of science is not explanation at all. 

But evidence that the idea of explausition has not altogether been 
rlmppcd from the sciences is found in our linguistic habits, in the 
ordinary turns of phrase used alike by the layman and the scientist. 
Xothing is commoner than to hear the question, “WTiat is the 
scientific explanation of this or that phenomenon?” Nothing is 
commoner than to hear the question "why?” put to the scientist, 
and answered by him. Il'Viy do the planets move in ellipses? ir/iv 
has the mammoth become extinct? And wherever the word "why” 
is used instead of the word "wliat,” you know that our old mental 
habit still holds sway, that the old craWng for explanation, for 
making the world seem homely and familiar, instead of strange and 
alarming, is still alive. 

But perhaps you will think that this is a mere verbal matter, a 
matter of Words which does not affect the substance of science. 
Perhaps it may be a slight terminological inaccuracy to say that the 
law of gravitation "explains” the movements of the planets. We 
pught, no doul)t, to use some other word. But this is a matter of no 
importance to anyone except grammatical purists and philosophical 
hair-splitters. It has never misled science. 

* I owe this point to Professor Bridgman’s Logie of Modern Physics. 
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I am afraid that such a view cannot be maintained. I am afraid 
that the false idea of explanation has misled science in the past. 
And with great deference I venture to suggest that it may possibly 
be misleading science now, and may continue to do so in the future. 
I will try to give a few examples to show this. 

You will remember the common idea that a thing cannot act, or 
produce an effect, at a distance from the place where it is. Action 
at a distance, it used to be said, is an impossibility. Tliat maxim 
has played a great part in the history of thought. And yet it is a pure 
a priori dogma, without the slightest foundation in evidence. To 
settle whether it is true or not ought always to have been a matter 
of observation or experiment, and nothing else. If it were found, a.s 
a matter of observed fact, that an event X, happening in one part 
of the universe, was invariably followed by another event Y at a 
distance of a million miles, and if there were no empirical evidence 
of anything happening in between, then it should have been declared, 
on the basis of such evidence, that X was the cause of Y, or in other 
words that X acted at a distance. 

But what actually happened was that a priori dogmas w'cre allowed 
to intervene. The question was not settled upon the e\idence, but 
by supposed considerations of pure reason. It W’as supposed to be 
incomprehensible that anything should act at a distance. And, there- 
fore, it was declared to impossible. 

Now what is this suppo.scd incomprehensibility? Examine it 
carefully, for it is profoundly instructive in the ways of liuniitii 
thought. You think that if an event here, say the blow of a 
hammer, is followed by another event here, say a blue flash, as may 
happen in an explosion, then this is quite comprehensible, and you 
will call the two events cause and effect. But suppo.se it is alleged 
that the blow of the hammer here is followed by a blue Hash a 
million miles away, with nothing happening in between, then you 
say this is incomprehensible. I want to know what you mean by 
“incomprehensible. ” 

In the first, you do not mcjm “logically self-contradictory.” For 
there is no logical contradiction in a blow here being followed by a 
blue flash a million miles away. The proposition, "a blow occurred 
here,” is obviously not contradicted by the proposition, “a blue 
flash occurred a million miles away.” 

I will suggest a second possible meaning. The only way in which 
science ever understands any phenomenon consists in describing it 
accurately and in detail. The freezing of water is understood, so far 
as science can understand it, when all the molecular and other pro- 
cesses involved have been de.scribcd. Therefore a thing is “compre- 
hensible" for science if it can be described. And it would be "incom- 
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prehcnsible" if, for some reason, it could not be described. But now, 
there is nothing difficult to describe in a blow of a hammw here 
followed by a blue flash a million miles away. It is just as easy to 
describe as the blow of a hammer here followed by a blue flash here. 
The only difference between the two cases consists in the intervening 
distance in the first case. And all you have to do is to insert that 
fact in your description. The one, therefore, is as scientifically 
comprehensible as the other. This, therefore, cannot be your meaning. 
Or, at any rate, action at a distance is not incomprehensible in this, 
the only scientifically legitimate sense. 

By a process of elimination I arrive at the following conclusion. 
What you really mean by the word "incomprehensible'' is simply 
‘‘un familia r." Man in his ordinary avocations of life has been accus- 
tomed for hundreds of thousands of years to what we may call action 
at one place. It is the ordinary t}^ of action. We have seen one 
fi ling hitting another and this other thing bouncing off. All man's 
ordinary everyday experience has been of action at one place. Such 
action is absolutely familiar. And it seems to need no explanation. 
So when man suddenly comes across a case of apparent action at a 
distance, such as gravitation, it seems astonishing. He deckres it 
to be incomprehensible and impossible. And he demands that the 
appearance of it be explained. And by explanation of it he means 
that it be shown to be really a case of action at one place after all. 
Then it will become comprehensible, because it will seem familiar. 

As against tliis it may be urged that gravitational action at a 
distance, as in the case of the stone falling to the ground, has always 
been familiar to mankind, quite as familiar as the bumping and 
hitting of things against one another. I reply tliat this was not 
thought of, by pre-scientific man, as action at a distance. It W'as 
not realized that the earth causes the stone to fall. 'ITie cause of the 
stone falling was supposed to be its own u-eight, which was a property 
of the stone itself. It was therefore the stone tliat acted, and this 
was an example of action at one place. It was only when science 
introduced the idea of gravitational attraction of one body by a 
distant body that man for the first time had the experience of action 
at a distance. 

The demand of the average human consciousness for an e.\plana- 
tion of gravitation actually set science to work. It resulted in the 
inunensc amount of time and labour devoted by scientists of an 
earlier generation in attempts to explain gravitation, that is, to 
reduce it to a csise of action at one place, by means of such hypo- 
theses as that space is full of flying particles which, by beating upon 
the unprotected sides of bodies, tended to drive them together. 

These attempts, then, and the a priori dogma which led to them, 
namely, tliat action at a distance is impossible, were actual examples 
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of how science has been influenced by the false idea that its function 
is explanation. 

The same idea is at the bottom of the view that for the propagation 
of light through space there is necessary a medium. I am not here 
concerned with the question whether there actually is or is not such 
a medium as the ether of space. That is a matter for the experts. 
But what I am concerned to say is that whether there is or is not 
such a medium is a pure question of evidence It must not be decided 
by a priori dogmas. And the suggestion that, apart from any actual 
empirical evidence of the existence of ether, it must necc.ssarily 
exist because it is inconceivable that light should travel across space 
without a medium is simply a deduction from the a priori dogma 
that action at a distance is impossible. There is nothing a priori 
impossible in the suggestion that certain events in the sun have here 
on the earth, or on any other distant object, the effects which wc 
attribute to light, without anything, either particles or waves, 
travelling across the intervening distance.* Such a view may, of 
course, be wrong, and I do not say that there is anything to recom- 
mend it. But if anyone thinks it a priori impossible, it must be 
because he supposes that cause and effect cannot jump across a 
distance, but must be propagated from point to point, or in other 
words that action at a distance is impossible. And this view we have 
shown to have its roots in the false concept of explanation. 

If experts hold, on the basis of positive evidence, that light is 
propagated through a mcnlium, then that conclusion must !« 
accepted. But if they hold this view merely on the basis of the 
supposed impossibility of causal action jumping over a disiaiire of 
space, then wc should have a case of science Ix-ing misled by the 
false idea that its function is explanation. 

All questions of fact ought to be decided solely upon the basis of 
evidence without the intrusion of a priori dogmas. One might lay 
down the principle that nothing that is actually observed to hapjx'n 
in nature, nothing for which there is the warrant of expirieiice, 
ought to be declared impossible on the ground of any supjwsed 
a priori law. And I would call this the principle of radical empiricism. 
The phrase "radical empiricism," I have, of course, stolen from 
William James. But James used it in a different meaning. 

But to return to the conccjJt of explanation. One may find, I think, 
another example of its unfortunate influence in Newton’s law of 
gravitation. Newton introduced into this law the concept of “force. 
The present tendency, I believe, is to dismiss gravitational forte as 
a fiction. Now quite apart from any questions raised by the work oi 
Einstein, it appears that Newton could perfectly well have state 
his law without introducing the concept of force at all. He cow 
• This suggestion, too, I owe to Professor Bridgman. 
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have stated it in teims of empirically verifiable factors, such as 
velocities, masses, and distances. Why then did Newton introduce 
the concept of force which was unnecessary even for his own law? 
What was his motive in so doing? 

The motive, I think, was the ordinary human craving for explana- 
tion, for an answer to the question "why?” If Newton had simply 
stated the relations between the masses, distances, and velocities of 
moving particles without any mention of forces, he would have given 
a perfectly good description of what happens and therefore a per- 
fectly good law of gravitation, so far as the data available in his 
time allowed. But it would have appeared a mystery simply to say 
that, as a matter of brute fact, particles move in such and such 
ways and with such and such velocities, and that that was an end 
of the matter. People would have asked, "Why does this happen? 
Why do particles move in this way? Why do they move at all?” 
Newton obviously asked himself these questions and was puzzled 
by them, and thought he ought to give some reason. And he 
answered, "Particles move because of forces.” And this seemed to 
c.xplain the m}rstcry because the conception of force is derived from 
our everyday familiar sensations of stress and strain in our muscles. 
TIic explanation consisted in reducing the strange and unfamiliar 
motions of the heavenly bodies to the ordinary experiences of 
pushing and pulling of our dail}' life. Thus the otiose concept of 
force was introduced becaiise Newton was not satisfied with a 
liiw which should simply describe what happens, but erroneously 
thought that the law should also explain why it happens. 

Tire theory of gravitation, howxwer, has been revolutionized in 
recent years. The concept of force is no longer the centre of it. 
Einstein’s law is not stated in terms of forces, but in terms of geo- 
metry. We might suppose, then, tliat the objectionable features of 
illusory explanations by means of fictitious entities such as forces 
would have disappeared. Let us sec whether this is so. 

I do not profess to understand the mathematics of relativity. But 
when those who do understand it attempt to enlighten the darkness 
of us others, we find them using some such language as the following. 
Space-time, they say, is cur\’cd or bent round the sun and other 
massive bodies. Its geometry is non-£uclidean. One must conceive, 
then, that space-time has, as it were, hills and valleys in it. Because 
of these hills and valleys the planets cannot run in straight lines. 
They have to run round about. This explains the curvature of their 
orbits. 

This, of course, is merely the sort of language used by popularizers, 
and I dare say it may make some sensitive mathematicians shudder. 
But it must be remembered that some of these popularizers are 
themselves experts, and they are presumably responsible for the 
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language they use. It seems a fair conclusion that they suppose that 
such language, though popular, is not wholly false. They think that, 
in some sense, space-time really is bent, and that this curvature 
explains the curved motions of the planets. 

When the plain man hears such language he is apt, if he is 
courageous enough to open his mouth at all, to express his puzzled 
bewilderment somewhat as follows. *T can understand," he may say, 
"the idea of a bent stick, or a bent material object of any sort. 
The stick is bent in space. But how can space-time itself be bent? 
What is there to be bent? And what is it bent »»? And if space-time 
is bent, and so finite, what is outside it?" 

I do not know what the expert says in reply to this no doubt 
crude talk. And I will not pursue the dialogue further. But the whole 
situation suggests certain reflections to me. 

I suspect that there is something wrong here, and that the root 
of the trouble lies once more in the baneful influence of the false 
idea that scientific laws ought to explain phenomena. Is not the 
true position this? Einstein’s law, in its strict, that is, its mathe- 
matical, form, contains nothing about hills and vallc}^ and bumps 
in space-time. It contains nothing but mathematical formulae. 
These formulae are simply a generalized geometrical description 
of the curves which might be followed by all possible gravitating 
bodies. They do not explain anything at all. They are simply a 
description of certain curves. 

Suppose you draw on the blackboard a certain curv’c, say, an 
ellipse. A simple geometrical equation will describe that ellipse. 
Such an equation w’ould not, of cour.se, explain why a particle, which 
happened to be travelling in that ellipse, was doing so. It would 
simply describe the curve. Now suppose you draw on the board a 
number of other ellipses of varying eccentricities. You can gtd a 
generalized mathematical formula which will describe, not one of 
the ellipses, but all of them. Once again this formula will not explain 
why a numlx:r of particles which happen to be travelling on these 
paths, are so travelling. It will be simply a generalized description 
of all the curves. Suppose, finally, you draw on the board a number 
of other curves, circles, parabolas, and so on, in addition to the 
ellipses. You can still get a more generalized formula which will 
describe them. I believe that Einstein’s law of gravitation is nothing 
but such a formula, only it describes, not merely a few ellipses 
and circles, but every possible path of every possible gravitating 
body. It d<jes not explain their movements. It merely describes 
them. 

No doubt it is the case that, in order to reach this vastly generally 
and complicated dc.scription, it has btfon necessary to introduce tunc 
as a fourth co-ordinate, and to make use of non-Euclidean geometry. 
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But that does not alter the principle. The non-Euclidean geometry 
viras not introduced to explain an3rthing, but simply for purposes of 
description. 

And it was rendered necessary only because of the variety and 
complication of the curves which had to be described. You might 
imagine a universe in which all possible gravitating bodies moved in 
circles. In such a universe the simple equation of the circle would 
be the law of gravitation, and neither time as a fourth co-ordinate, 
nor non-Eudidean geometry, would be necessary. 

We are usually told that Einstein’s law is a description of the 
curvature of space-time. This, I am convinced, is absolutely meaning- 
less. It is absolutely meaningless to say that space, or space-time, are 
cither curved or straight, that they are cither non-Euclidean or 
Euclidean. A stick may be bent or straight in space. But the space 
in which it lies is neither. It is usually assumed that space had 
hitherto been regarded as Euclidean, and that this was quite easy to 
understand, but that with the advent of Einstein we have to think 
of space as non-EucIidcan. Now the essence of my present con- 
tention is that it was quite as meaningless to say that space is 
Euclidean as to say that it is “bent.” It is only things in space which 
can be described in cither of these ways. Space itself is aksolutely 
amorphous. It has no shape; and therefore no geometry'. And if we 
now ask, "What is it, then, that in Einstein's law is described by the 
formulae of a four-dimensional non-Euclidean geometry?” I answer 
that it is the curves followed by gravitating bodies. The law is not 
a description of space-time, but a generalized description of certain 
curves. 

But the common way of looking at the matter supposes that 
.space-time is itself cur\’cd, and that this cur\'ature causes the planets 
to move as they do. There are supposed to be, as it were, two distinct 
facts, first the curvature of space-time, and then, secondly, the 
resulting orbits of the planets. These two are separated, and the 
first, the curvature, is then supposed to be the cause of the second, 
the planetary motions. 

Now if I were to say that the cause of this table being square is 
that it occupies a square piece of space, you would rightly think 
such a statement nonsense. You cannot separate the space from the 
table which occupies it, attribute a shape to this pure space, and sa}’ 
that tliis is the cause of the table being square. You cannot in point 
of fact attribute any sliapc at all to pure space. It is tables and chairs, 
material things in space, which have shape. In just the same way, 
I think, it is nonsense to speak of space-time itself as being either 
Euclidean or non-Euclidean, apart from the things which are in it. 
And it is just as meaningless to say that the hills and valleys in 
space-time cause the planets to move in cur\’ed courses as it would 
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be to say that the square shape of the space which this table occupies 
causes the table to be square. 

But because this is not realized, the illusory idea of causal ex- 
planation slips in. Space-time itself is supposed to have hills and 
valle}^ in it, and these are supposed to thrust the planets out of 
their straight courses. As if the hill or the valley were all there waiting 
in space-time before the planet comes to it. 

What is this but the old idea of pushing and pulling? Only instead 
of the planets being pulled by forces, as they were for Newton, they 
are now being pushed by coming up against the sides of hills in space- 
time, just as the billiard ball is pushed out of the straight by an 
unevenness in the surface of the table. 

What, then, is it which has misled so many writers on relativity? 
What is the psychological cause of the mental confusion which I 
have just been trying to clear up. I answer that the root cause of all 
this confused thinking is the craving for explanation, the desire to 
try to show that Einstein's law, not merely describes, but explains 
the phenomena. 

Of course formulae in non-Euclidean geometry may correctly 
describe the motion of the planets. But I .suggest that the cur\ature 
of space-time is just as fictitious as the forces of Newton. And it h-is 
been foisted into discussions of relativity for precisely the same reason 
as forces were foisted into Newion’s law. Forces were supposed to 
explain why bodies move as they do. They explained these motions 
by appealing to familiar sensations of muscular strain. And now the 
hills and bumps in space-time arc introduced for an identical reason 
They make the phenomena seem familiar by comparing them to 
what happens when I go round a hill instead of through it. Einstein’s 
law, as a pure mathematical formula, explains nothing. It simply 
says, “This is what happens. Bodies move in such and such ciuves.’’ 
But inevitably the human mind a.sks, "Why do they move in these 
curves?” There is, of course, no answer to this question. It is meaning- 
less. But just as Newton was puzzled by it in regard to his law, and 
answered, “Oh, it is because of forces," .so now modern writers, 
equally puzzled by the question “why?” in regard to Einstein’s 
law, say, "Oh, it is because the planets arc pushed about by the 
curvature of space-time.” Tlus too, like the forces, seems familiar 
and easy to understand. It seems to explain the phenomena, that is, 
to make them familiar, until one realizes that the whole idea of 
scientific exp]an<ation is a bogus idea. 

And though it is true that this talk about hills and valley's in 
space-time is a mere popular mode of expression, still I am not con- 
vinced that men of science, in their talk of “expanding universes” 
and “exploding universes,” do not take it at least half-scriously, 
some of them perhaps quite seriously. I am not convinced that their 
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own thought is not infected by it. And if so, I do now know what 
misguidance of science may not follow. And if there is a misguidance, 
then it will be due to the fact that science has not even yet completely 
emancipated itself from the belief that its function is to explain 
phenomena. 

I am not suggesting that the current scientific theories of expanding 
and exploding universes are false. That, again, is a matter for the 
experts, not for the philosophers. No doubt these theories can be 
interpreted so as to be true. And I dare say their pure mathematical 
expression is true, just as is Einstein’s law of gravitation. They 
doubtless describe admirably the known facts about the motions 
of distant nebulae and other astronomical entities. But if they are 
interpreted to mean that space itself, or space-time itself, is a sort of 
round ball which is getting bigger and bi^er in the middle of 
nothingness, with nothing, not even empty space, outside it, then I 
am certain that it becomes perfectly meaningless. And I do think 
that there is grave danger that, not only the minds of the general 
public, but the minds of scientists themselves, may be misled. 

I do not know whether I have succeeded in convincing j'ou of 
anything. But what I have been trying to prove to you is simply 
tliis : that such questions as "What are the exact functions of science ? 
WTiat precisely is its business? What is it trying to do? WTiat ought 
it to try to do? What are its boundaries?” are important questions 
for the scientist himself. Because, if they are UTongly ans\vered, or 
if, as more often happens, they are not considered at <U1, then science 
may be seriously misled in its own field. Such questions arc usually 
regarded as belonging to the philosophy of science, and are studied 
by philosophers to the best of their ability. Perhaps it is a pity that 
scientists themselves do not usually investigate them, because they 
might study them so much the more effectually. The important 
tiling, however, is that they should be studied. 

Note on the Concept of Explanation 

The reader may ask whether explanation, if it is not the business 
of science, is the business of philosophy. Should we, in other words, 
admit that there is such a thing as explanation, that it is a meaning- 
ful concept, even though science is not the place for it? Or should we 
say, on the contrary, that the whole idea of explanation is illusory, 
wherever it is found, whether in science or philosophy? Obviously 
this is much the same as asking whether in the last resort the universe 
is rational or irrational. If there is no such thing as explanation at 
nil, then all we can say is that the world is as it is, and that things 
happen as they do, that that is the end of the matter, and that there 
K in the last and3nsis no rhyme or reason for anj'thing. Equally 
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obviously, this is the vastest question that the human mind can ask, 
and one which it is ridiculous to treat in a footnote I Nevertheless, 
since the question is bound to frame itself in the mind of the reader 
of the lecture, I think it is better at least to indicate my personal 
attitude to it in however brief and unsatisfactory a way. 

In the lecture I have mentioned only two types of explanation. 
One is teleological explanation, or explanation by means of purposes. 
The other is explanation by familiarity. 

There is, however, a third type of explanation which I did not 
think it necessary to mention in a lecture devoted exclusively to 
science, because this third type of explanation has never been used 
in science, and has made its appearance only in the writings of 
philosophers. I will now say something about this. 

The question "why?” may mean "for what purpose?” If so 
interpreted it gives rise to teleological explanation. Or it may indi- 
cate simply a desire to have the unfamiliar reduced to the familiar, 
and this gives rise to the second type of explanation. But thirdly, the 
question "why?” may be a request for a logical reason or ground. 
Thus the logical reason for any proposition is that prior proposition 
which implies it and by means of which it is proved. If A ~ B, and 
B = C, then A = C. And the facts that A = B, and B r= c, may 
be given as the logical reason why A = C. In this sense, too, the 
axiom of parallels (in Euclidean geometry) may bt; given as the 
reason why the three angles of a triangle arc equal to two right 
angles. 

If the question "why?” is interpreted in this sense, then wc get 
the third or logical type of explanation. To explain a fact mil then 
mean to give a logied reason for which the fact follows. If the world 
could be logically deduced from some first principle, if the relation 
of the ultimate reality to the world could be exhibited, not ns the 
relation of cause to effect, but as the relation of logical antecedent 
to logical consequent, then the world w’ould be so far, in this .sense, 
"cxphiincd.” 

This idea makes its appearance in the philosophy of Spino7.a, in 
most modern idealism, but most clearly of all in the philosophy of 
Hegel. Suppose that the universe consists of the things A, B, C, D, . . . 
etc. If one could show that A logically implies B, while B logically 
implies C, and so on throughout the whole universe, then every- 
thing in the universe might be said to lx: explained. B exists because 
A exists, and A is the logical reason for B. The whole universe would 
be rational, i.e. logical. Hegel attempted to deduce the main features 
of the universe (categories) from one another in this way. To give 
an example. He tried to show that the idea of being logically 
implies the idea of becoming (change). If this were valid, it woiild 
explain why tlie universe is everywhere characterized by iinpcr- 
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manence and flux. For if being logically implies becoming, then any 
being whatever, from an atom to a nebula, must necessarily be in a 
state of becoming or flux. And Hegel attempted to cariy out this 
kind of explanation for all the features of the universe. 

To this it may be objected that the first term in the series, A, must 
itself be an unexplained mystery, since there is no prior term by 
\<diich it can be explained. And this means that the whole series is 
really a mystery, and nothing is, in the end, explained. Hegel 
attempted to meet this difficulty by thinking of the universe as a 
dosed system, which we may symbolize by a circle. The beginning 
and the end meet. The first term. A, explains all the others until we 
come to the last term, Z. Here the circle returns upon itself, for Z 
logically implies A. llius there is no unexplained term, no ultimate 
mystery. The universe is a closed system of which every term 
really implies every other term, so tliat the whole system is self- 
explanatory. 

It is right to mention that Hegel’s own philosophy is an attempt to 
blend together both the teleological and the logical types of 
e.Kplanation. 

From the point of view of motivation, logical explanation may be 
grouped with teleological explanation, since the motive of both is 
to show that the univor.se is rational, and therefore like ourselves. 
For the word "rational” means either logical or purposive. A man is 
said to be rational if he is logical, and he is also called rational if 
his conduct is governed by intelligent purpose. Thus the three t3T)es 
of explanation may be arranged as follows: 

Explanation 


Explanation by showing that Explanation by 

the world is rational familiarity 


D>gical explanation Tclelogical explanation 

As to the question whether any sort of explanation is ever possible 
or whether in the last resort all explanation, even in philosophy, is 
as illusory as we have seen it to be in science, the position seems to 
me to be as follows. Explanation by familiarity is totally w’orthless 
both in science and philosophy for the reasons given in the lecture. 
The other two kinds of explanation fall outside science, and have 
their place in philosophy, if an3'^vhore. Have thej*, then, anj’ real 
place even in philosophy? Opinions differ about this. 

(i) Telecdogical Explanaiion. We may feel vaguely that the uni- 
verse is driving towards something, and we may envisage this as 
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goodness, beauty, or what not. And there may in all this be a real 
groping towards some truth. But mere feelings, even though they 
may vaguely indicate something true, do not constitute knowledge. 
And as far as any real or definite knowledge regarding the co smi c 
purpose is concerned, we may well think, with Omar, that 

The levdations of devout and teamed. 

Who rose before us and as prophets burned, 

Are all but stories which, awoke from steep. 

They told their comrades and to steep returned. 

And it is not unlikely that philosophy will conclude, as did science 
in the seventeenth century, that “divine purposes" are beyond 
human comprehension, and will turn to more profitable fields of 
study where something can be accomplished. At any rate, no philo- 
sophy so far has had the least success in the teleological explanation 
of anything. 

(2} Logical Explanation, The position is even more hopeless than 
in the case of teleological explanation. For all I know, everything in 
the universe may logically imply everything else. But no one lias 
ever shown that it is so. Hegel's philosophy is the only attempt ever 
made on the grand scale, and it was, in my opinion, completely 
unsuccessful. And this is also, I think, the general opinion at the 
present day. 

Hence the prospects of philosophical explanation do not appear to 
be rosy. Theoretically philosophy might still perhaps, in spite of past 
failures, aim at explanation. But in practice I should say that the 
philosopher, like the scientist, has never succeeded in explaining a 
single solitary fact. 

Has philosophy, then, a descriptive function, like science, to which 
it can turn and do useful work? The answer is that it has. In fact, 
much of the best philosophical work, both in the past and at the 
present time, has been purely descriptive. This has always been true, 
for example, of the British empirical tradition. But pliilosophy will 
be descriptive of principles more general in character than those 
which form the subject matter of science. For example, to give a 
description of particular causal laws is the business of particular 
sciences. But to give a description or definition of the principle of 
causality as such is. one part of the business of philosophy. Is the 
essence of causality properly described as simply invariable sequence? 
Or should the ideas of necessity, compulsion, force, be included in 
the description?* These are the kinds of questions, I think, to which 
philosophy can attempt an answer with some hope of success, and 

> This example will make it evident to philosophical readers that what I 
have here called the “descriptive” function of philosophy is much the same 
as what many philosophers call “analysis." 
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vrithout condemning itself to that futility which seems always to 
attend upon its efforts at “explanation.” Mediaeval science stagnated 
for centuries until the scvcntcenth-ccntury scientists made an end 
of attempts to pursue final causes. Is not the stagnation and futility 
which have always been charged against philosophy probably due 
to the fact that philosophy still hankers after explanations? 

Hence if any philosopher wishes to include explanation among the 
functions of philosophy, I should not entirely warn him off the 
ground. There is just the faint possibility that he may be right and 
that he might succeed. For if explanation is possible at all, it certainly 
is the business of philosophy and not of science. But I should un- 
questionably regard his enterprise with the same sorrowful tolerance 
as that with which one views any other forlorn hope. Thus while 
i piiking a polite bow to the possibility that there may be such a thing 
as explanation, I should personally advocate a philosophy which 
excludes explanation from its objectives. I should advocate a reform 
in philosophy similar to that which occurred when science in the 
seventeenth century turned its back upon final causes. Only in such 
a reform, I believe, lies the possibility of advance. 
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(VI) DESCARTES 
Pkopbssor a. BOYCE GIBSON 

There is a belief among the aborigines of Central Australia that 
the attributes of the divine ancestor are parcelled out among the 
component members of the tribe : and there are long periods in the 
histoiy of ideas in which "divine philosophy" is similarly dismem- 
bered. The reason is that all great philosophical systems rest on a 
balanced tension of contemporary cultural elements, and as these 
change, and especially if they change rapidly or decisively, the 
unity of thought under which they have been gathered begins to 
disintegrate. There follows a period of piecemeal experiment, in 
which the material of ptiilosophy is too rich and too disorganized 
to be appropriated in a single conspectus: a period in which there 
will be no great philosophers, and perhaps little consciotis philoso- 
phizing, not bccau.se philosophic genius is lacking, but because there 
is no scope for it till the various special tendencies of the age liave 
achieved a certain internal development and a definite sense of 
direction. 

Such a period was the Renai.s.sance. Not only did it encourage 
fruitful comparisons by confronting the authority of the Church 
with the still older authority of classical civilization, but it estab- 
lished a new outlook in science and religion, and out of the resultant 
intellectual chaos came a new cultural motif, the passion for per- 
sonal independence. While these cluinges were taking place, the 
official philosophy stood still: and indeed, vested interests apart, 
there was little else it could do. In philo.sophy a culture becomes 
self-conscious: and first of all it must be clearer about its own 
nature than it can possibly be in its early stages. But the time 
came, early in the seventeenth century, when a provisiomil estimate 
of the forces at work became pas.'^ible: and fortunately (for the hour 
does not always bring forth the man) a "great thinker” was there to 
attempt it. That thinker was Descartes. 

The mental equipment required by tlic philosopher in an era of 
reconstruction is not at all imints the same as that which is needed 
at the culminating synthetic stage of development. Then what is 
especially indispensable is a wide intellectual sympathy which 
extends to every sphere of knowledge the range of a ccntnilizing 
logic. For this task Descartes m%lit have been ill adapted. He 
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was too impatient, too contemptuous, too much a man of high 
lights and straight lines, too little inclined to bend in accord with 
the significant sinuosities of experience. But in the initial stages a 
certain radicalism of thought and temper is the supreme virtue. 
The old outlines have to be cleared out of the way before the new 
factors can assume philosophic expression. What is important is 
that the philosopher shall be acquainted from the inside with the 
important tendencies of the new culture, reproducing its conflicts 
microcosmically, and not without agony, in his own soul. He does 
not need a sense of history (which De.scartes completely lacked) but 
he docs need a sense of contemporaneity. To such a demand Des- 
cartes was entirely equal. As a mathematician, he was the discoverer 
of co-ordinate geometry. As a physicist he propounded the theory 
of vortices, which, if soon displaced, seriously occupied the attention 
of his contemporaries. He was independently and disinterestedly 
concerned for religion, and in the Oratorian circle had learnt to 
(Iksociate it, in the modern fashion, from all cosmologies. Finally, 
he shared with the men of the Renaissance a spirit of personal 
initiative and sceptical freedom on which, as all other certainties 
gave way under the dissolving influence of methodical doubt, 
he was to stake the whole success of lus great intellectual 
adventure. 

The danger to which a philosophical personalism is always c.xposed 
is that of turning philosophy into psycholog}’. Descartes escaped it, 
for the self which is hi.s primary metaphysical certainty is a thinking 
self, and subject therefore to the authority of reason. It is in the 
name of n'ason that he dismisses tradition : it is his special task to 
disinter its etemjil principles from the venerable ddbris of accumu- 
lated learning. But, with the fine precision of his nation, he knew 
that reason could be revealed only in actual reasoning: and so his 
personalism and his rationalism go together. They are part of a 
single protest agiiinst the laborious coinpihition of precedents which 
condemned philosophy to proceed by increasing subtlety of self- 
criticism alone, to the exclusion of new non-philosophical material 
now clamouring to be heard. It may be that liis personal approach 
to philosophy made him press too hard the antithesis between 
authority and reason: but it fairly c.xcluded any appeal beyond 
reason save .such as reason itself could justify. Moreover, where there 
was as yet no rational solution of a problem in sight, as in the case 
of morals, Descartes was almost excessively emphatic in recom- 
mending a provisional confonnity with established lusage, 
file first rule of method laid down by Descartes for the regula- 
tion of the understanding is "never to accept anything as tnie 
which I did not evidently know to be true.” Tlierc arc two sides to 
this injunction: a moral and an epistemological. There are out- 
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standing temptations to emotional bias which all sound thinking 
must resist, and sooner or later they arc all reducible to precipitate 
judgment. This, according to Descartes, is chargeable to the will, 
which in its “potential infinity" outruns intellectual certainty. A 
practical illustration of the error induced by the incongnuty is the 
acceptance of sensory evidence at its face value. Another is con- 
tinued reliance on early instruction which, in the nature of things, 
could not have been rationally sifted. A third is illustrated in the 
actual life of Descartes, who withdrew from the distractions of 
Parisian society in order to keep the field clear for meditation. 
The intellect must maintain its directness of vision, or it w-ill 
misapprehend its object; and the will to defend it is part of 
morality. 

The fundamental bearing of the rule, however, is epistemological, 
as the end of such morality is to hold fast to knowledge conceived 
in a peculiar way. The primary object of all the rules of method is 
to give an account of the reasoning process which shall be true to 
the actual procedure of science, and thus to eliminate the initial 
obscurities which Descartes holds to have been incorporated into 
the Aristotclcan philosophy of nature. Now in science as Desciirtes 
understood it, that is, in physics, the investigator selects from wlut 
is given in perception what he desires to isolate for closer study. 
Descartes took the momentous and questionable step of qualifying 
this abstraction as real, thereby committing himself, and philosophers 
for some time to come, to a materialistic interpretation of naluiv, 
and leaving the phenomena of perception uneasily suspended Ix-twcen 
two worlds. At least one re.ason why Descartes condemns reliance 
on the senses is that it has given rise to the pseudo-science of powers 
and essences, while true science must pass btyond it. His religious 
prepossessions, however, pointed in tli<r same direction, for the 
Oratory was in the straight line of .succession through St. Augustine 
from Plato: and Descartes also claimed that an analysis of fx-r- 
ception itself (of a piece of wax, for example) will show that there 
is a hard core which is irreducible, namely' extension in space, 
together with much else that is both changing and fortuitous, and 
so a mere deceptive appearance. 

The original clarity of ideas, from which all reconstruction must 
begin, is thus effected by a .scries of disjunctive judgments in which 
what is clear is rendered distinct from what is ob-scure: whence 
the phrase, "clear and distinct ideas.” This is the bearing of the 
second rule of method, which enjoins a thorougligoing analysis of 
presentations into their constituent elements. It is Descartes s 
belief that perfect clarity is in fact attainable; that the confusioiB 
of his predecessors have teen due to defective analysis alone; an 
that the "natural light" assures us that clear and distinct ideas are 
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true. Provided we eliminate confusion, the rational intuition which 
is the soul of reason will go straight to its goal. 

Original intuition is immediate : it does not depend on the previous 
recognition of general principles, such as the law of contradiction. 
On the contrary, all such laws are revealed in the first place in the 
concrete context of rational intuition. Nor docs the truth of intuitions 
depend on a system of judgments to be later unfolded. It is in 
principle both ungrounded and incorrigible. But it is not on that 
account unconditioned. Indeed, the fact that it needs no ground 
and suffers no correction is due to a certain structure of the universe. 
The epistemological solution pushes us back to metaphysics. 

The isolation of essential factors through analysis is not, how- 
ever, the whole of scientific procedure. The positive aspect of it is 
the construction of hypothetical syntheses followed by exhaustive 
verification. To these activities Descartes refers in 1^ third and 
fourth rules of mctliod. But he is by no means clear in his detailed 
account of them. He describes the constructive aspect of science as 
"deduction,” as if it w’ere analytically deducible from the first 
principles isolated by the original disjunction. Either the term is 
misleading, or Descartes is guilty of a contradiction; for that which 
is clearly and distinctly perceived is already a "simple nature” 
and therefore insusceptible of furtlier analysis. On liis own showing, 
there must bo a .synthetic clement in scientific knowledge: a putting 
together of elements detached from various contexts, in a new and 
significant order. But in actual scientific procedure what is syn- 
thesized is the evidence of the senses: concepts, as Kant was to 
pomt out, are not objects of intuition, but principles of interpretation. 
Descartes, having eliminated the .senses, has nothing left to sjm- 
tliesize, except the general principles which should be doing the 
sjTithesizing. This is why, in the long run, he slurs his third rule 
of method, and falls back, inconsistently enough, on an analytic 
theory of knowledge and the doctrine of innate ideas. 

As time went on, it became increasingly clear that the under- 
standing of nature dt^i^nds on the range of obserx'ations and the 
relevance of the questions put to nature by the investigator. 
Descartes was probably misled by an over-simple conception of 
the application of mathematical formulae to nature. His geometrical 
^'ic\v of physics implied the annihilation of the material of physics, 
besides forcing him to appeal to a dens ex machina to explain motion. 
Whatever the cause of the confusion, the consequence is serious 
enough. Descartes is unable to explain what part is to be played 
in science by verification. Tlicoretically, his physics requires no 
experiment, and its use is purely expositorj'. If knowledge is of the 
relation of concepts which arc assumed in advance to cover particular 
cases, and knowledge advances solely through the manipulation of 
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the concepts themselves, there can be no relevant verification at 
all. Thus Descartes’s theory of science does justice neither to con- 
temporary practice, nor to his own practice, nor to his programme 
as set forth in the rules of method. It is a striking illustration of the 
power of established modes of logical thought over the most teme- 
rarious innovator.' But by insisting on clarity prior to construction, 
and by pitting intuition against precedent, he cleared the way for 
a more adequate estimate of the significance of science at a later 
date. 

But apart from difficulties of detail, Descartes’s whole epistemo- 
logical position depends on the assiunption that what is clearly 
and distinctly perceived is true. Now this is possible only if there 
is some proportion between our minds at their best and the objective 
order of the world. That such an order should exist is not self- 
evident: and Descartes personifies the possible discrepancy in the 
shape of the wicked genius. Now tlic strength of the wicked genius 
lies in his strategic occupation of the passage from subject to object, 
which he blocks at all points. He can be circumvented only if there 
is no need to attempt the passage, that is to say, if tlicre is a form 
of e-\istcnce which is from the loginning both subject and object, 
which both thinks and exists. Such a form of o.\istencc can be dis- 
covered. at the end of a persistent process of methodical doubt, in 
the thinking, or, more accurately, the doubting self; for, in order 
to doubt, I must exist; and of this I am aAvarc in an unmediated 
act of intuitive introspection, indoptmdcntly of any further trulli 
whatever. 

In one sense the cogito, i.e. the identity of thought and existence 
in the thinker, is a clear and distinct conception just like any other: 
and Descartes sometimes holds that its metaphysical certainty 
forthwith justifies all the rest. But it could not provide the ncce.s- 
sary justification if it were not in some sense unique, for nothing 
can be justified by a mere duplicate of itself. Perhaps it may Ije 
said that "the difference is one of metaphysical status, not of 
internal structure.’’* The truth of other clear .and distinct ideas 


depends on the truth of the cogilo, not merely because the cogilo 
is a clear and distinct idea, but bcc.au.se it is metaphysical. But 


even so the dependence is not direct. A metaphysical self cannot 
give metaphysical status to its objects : however much I may think 
a statement to Ijc true, it does not follow that it is tnic. Only in 
a completely rational universe W'ould the conclusion hold. Ihc 
wicked genius, who h.as recoiled from the centre, has now to be 
driven from the outworks. IVscartes has to widen the scope of 


metaphysical reality till it includes all e.\istcncc: and he has to 

• For the development of this point, see C. R. Morris, Idealistic Lo^i 
ch. iv. > Sec my Philosophy of Descartes, p. i6i, note. 
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start with only the thinking self. His next step is to follow its 
expanding implications till they include the existence of God. 

The originality of Descartes’s proofs of the existence of God 
lies less in their argumentation, which is full of scholastic reminis- 
cence, than in their starting-point, which lends a new meaning to 
old terms and old methods of reasoning. They all start, directly or 
indirectly, from the self of the cogito, with its baffling sense of 
defect, and its no less baffling sense of perfection. This is true even 
of the revived ontological proof: the essence from which, in the 
special case of God, it is claimed to be permissible to pass to existence 
cannot, in the context, be conceived abstractly, but only as an idea 
or concept in the human mind. The other proofs, which proceed 
respectively from the idea of a possible perfection and from the 
fact of the self which possesses it, to inquire into their origin, leave 
no room for ambiguity. The general contention is that perfection 
cannot issue from imperfection, and that the imperfect cannot have 
created itself, because if it had it would have created itself perfect. 
With the theory of evolution fresh in our minds we may find it 
hard to assent to such propositions as statements about history. 
But regarded as statements about the conditions of the existence 
of the imperfect as such they have a permanent claim on our atten- 
tion. Tlie existence of the imperfect may lx; traceable to the less 
perfect : but its consciousness of itself as imperfect implies a reference 
to an independent standard of value, or, as Descartes would have 
said, of perfection. 

There is no reason to doubt that Descartes was satisfied with his 
proofs of God’s existence, or that he \vas entirely sincere in his 
frequent professions of piety. Tlie recent researches of French 
scliolars, and particular!}^ of M. Gilson, have revealed his religious 
preoccupations so convincingly that it is no longer possible to 
suppose that the religious bias of bis metaphysics is merely a cover 
for liis theory of science, or unscrupulously adapted to its needs. 
Moreover, the emphasis, even the exclusive emphasis, on the 
approach to God through personal experience was thoroughly in 
accord with the religious tendencies of the age, not only among 
Protestants, who openly acknowledged it, but lUso in the Catholic 
Church itself: and in stating it philosophically Descartes was ful- 
filling his function of bringing under a rational synthesis the cultural 
developments of recent histor}^ But there is also no doubt that the 
exclusively personal approach saved Descartes from embarrassment 
on the side of science. It enabled him “to banish final causes from 
the universe,’’ or, more strictly, from nature. As long as nature is 
thought of as adapted in detail to formal qualitative principles, 
natural law will, in its own province, l)e at the best based on abstrac- 
tion, and at the worst subject to arbitrary intorforonco. But as 
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Descartes appeals not to the incompleteness of nature, but to the 
incompleteness of the person, he is able to assert at the same tini e 
both that nature as a whole is dependent externally on God, and 
that it is a closed quantitative system wholly regulated by natural 
law. Dependence as a whole does not threaten the integrity of 
science, but only the amour propre of scientists. As a matter of 
fact, Descartes usually envisages God in relation to nature simply 
as creator, though he occasionally hints that the mechanical system 
of nature, internally free from teleology, none the less fits as a 
whole, though distantly and indirectly, into a teleological structure. 

The proofs of the existence of God raise at once the most contro- 
versial of all the issues connected with the interpretation of Descartes; 
the Cartesian circle, and the nature of the divine guarantee. In the 
first place, the metaphysical validity of the causal axiom is assumed 
to prove the existence of God, without whose concourse no a.\ium 
has more than an abstract validity. There is here a vicious circle, 
which can be escaped only by reinterpreting one or both of the 
arguments. If causality could be softened into implication, or if 
the intuition of the self were held to include from the first a wider 
intuition of God, the supremacy of God over the primary axioms 
could be indicated without the prior assumption of those axioms, 
and tliere would be no contradiction. Or if the truth of axioms did 
not require the guarantee of God, but were self-evident in its own 
right, and the guarantee were invoked merely to certify that wluit 
I now remember to have been true is in fact identical with what 
I once perceived to lie true, then the primary axioms could legiti- 
mately be used to prove the existence of God, and again there would 
be no contradiction. In reply to the charge of circularity, Descartes 
usually takes the second Wcay of escape; and most of the critics 
tliink it is a fair one. Actually it ignores several capital passages, 
and it leads to the conclusion, which Descartes could never have 
accepted, that the elements of a rational universe arc independent 
of the concourse of God. In another mood, more disinterested, 
because there is no question of escaping from a dilemma, he actutdly 
asserts that God might have created the "eternal verities” other- 
wi.se than He did: and whatever the difficulties of this theory, it is 
at least inconsistent with the view that the verities are self-subsistcnt. 

Tlic first way of escape also has its difficulties, as it tends to 
reduce the whole of mctaphjreics to a single simultaneous intuition 
of the self and God. But, though it is liard to state it in a shape free 
from formal objection, it does, I am convinced, embody the under- 
lying spirit of Descartes's philosophy. The apprehension of tlie .self 
in the cogito is not the apprehension of a distinct entity. The aspira- 
tions which form its link with God, and in view of which it is 
conscious of its defect simultaneously with its existence, “actual y 
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constitute it, and without them it would simply not be there at 
all." If this is .so, "the discovery of God is effected, not by argument, 
but by sustained attention to the (original) intuition, which reveals 
under scrutiny more than we first observed in it.”» It can hardly 
be too much emphasized that Descartes was a strongly religious 
man, and much of the difficulty of his “natural theology” arises 
from his attempt to convey the immediacies of the religious life in 
the form of logical arguments. What appears as a process from 
point to point really represents a deepening appreciation of the 
inseparability of the self from God. 

However this may be, the theory of the divine guarantee enables 
Descartes to solve the most pressing antinomy of the times, as 
reflected in his own divided interests: that which arose from the 
conflicting claims of religion and science. Descartes has succeeded 
in maintaining the supremacy of God and at the same time h andin g 
over to the physicist a cliartcr of complete independence in his own 
delegated sphere. The theory does not mean that God makes true 
what once was not true : it means tliat what is true, and was always 
true, is in fact true because there is, and always was, a God. It is 
wholly true, but only because of a truth more fundamental on 
which the whole principle of tnitli depends, llius the scientist can 
exercise liis privilege and drive the philosopher out of science, but 
only because he has a philosophical credential to do so. The philo- 
sopher, on the other hand, standing by the ultimate religious verities, 
admits and insists upon the independence of science, but maintains 
that he alone is in a position to bestow it. 

In a rational universe such as our universe has now been proved 
to be, it follows that that which can be conceived apart from other 
things is essentially distinct from them. Now the self can be con- 
ceived without any reference to the extended world: therefore it 
is cs.scntially distinct from the extended world. On the other hand, 
the extended world can be clearly conceived in isolation from the 
human spirit: therefore it is essentially distinct from the human 
spirit. 

'fhis rigorous dualism is essential to a proper adjustment of the 
respective claims of science and religion. If Descartes is to justify 
the new mechanistic physics against the mediaeval philosophj* of 
nature he must refuse to allow spiritual causation in nature. If he 
is to justify religion against the growing naturalism of his times, he 
must show that spirit is not subject to natural law, because it lives 
in a world, not of necessity, but of standards and aspirations. The 
dualism is, of course, subject to the overarching unity of God; but 
the two factors are in no sense dependent upon each other. 

‘ Tlus point is treated more fully in The Philosophy of Descartes, p, 3JI, 
ftom which these passages are quoted. 
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It is to be observed that the distinction is one of essence and not 
of fact, and docs not involve the absurd conclusion that soul and 
body do not co-exist in the human being. The most it can mean is 
that their association is fortuitous, and is not implied in the nature 
of either. But even this moderate conclusion is hard to sustain in 
face of the facts of emotion and sense-perception. These are pheno- 
mena involving a mutual impact of mind and body: and if they 
arc classed as aspects of spirit (which is how Descartes does class 
them), then it is part of the essence of spirit to contain elements 
depending on the co-operation of the body: and this is contrary to 
the hypothesis of essential separation. Descartes is so much impressed 
by these considerations that he sometimes seems to treat the human 
being as a new sort of quasi-substance, body-mind, or mind-body; 
and on this basis he founds his account of sense-perception. This 
is a tribute to his sense of fact (always a matter to be reckoned 
with in Descartes) rather than to his consistency. On the other 
hand, in his account of the “animal-machine," and in certain isolated 
concessions to Occasionalism, consistency prevails. In any case, in 
view of the importance of liis dualism to his philosophy as a wliolc, 
it indicates a deep-seated defect that he is unable to maintain it 
without either compromise or blindness. 

Descartes is sometimes alluded to as the father of Idealism ; and 
we may conclude this cursory review by inquiring in what .sense 
(if any) he deserves the title. There are two senses in which its n.se 
is plausible; and they are both a.s.sociated with the method of doubt. 
In the first place, Descartes holds the rcpro.sentative theory of 
perception : and it is on the gap between the idea which represents 
and the reality which is represented that the first attack of metho- 
dical doubt is concentrated. As the existence of the idea qua idea 
is undeniable, while it is at least possible to think away the objVct, 
then, as long as metaphysical certainty is lacking, we can know 
nothing but ideas. But Descartes’s whole pliilosophy is one long 
struggle for metaphysical certainty, and the real question therefore 
is whether, when it has been acliieved, his Idealism is overthrown 
together with the doubts which give rise to it. Descartes’s usual 
reply is that to attain certainty we must leave the semses beliind 
us, and that perception can never be anything but indirect. He 
comes to be assured that there is a real material world, "the c.xis- 
tence of which was never doubted by any sensible person,” but what 
we have in perception is merely a selected appearance adapted to 
our practical needs. Thus, though Descartes is not an idealist in 
the sense of believing that the real world is ideal, he is an ide;ilist 
in his theory of perception: and his view was to have important 
consequences in the hands of successors who held that the senses 
are the only gateway to knowledge. 
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In the second place, in allowing himself to doubt the truth of 
dear and distinct ideas, Descartes drives another wedge between 
idea and reality: and as long as the discrepancy remains, no know- 
ledge, even the most scientific, can be more than ideal. As before, 
the question is what happens when idea and reality are reconciled. 
The answer is that some knowledge, induding the abstract know- 
ledge of logic and mathematics, is ontologically certificated, but 
docs not thereby become knowledge of the real: that other Imow- 
Icdge, namdy knowledge of nature as conceived by the physicist, 
is of extension which really exists, but is mediated through the 
former kind of knowledge which is ideal: and that the supreme 
knowledge, knowledge of the self and of God, is knowledge of the 
real without any qualification wliatcver. How far this constitutes 
Idealism may be left to the private judgment of individuals, and 
will depend on the sense they assign to their terms. But as any 
Idealist tendencies it contains arc ultimately subject to a theistic 
realism, it is perhaps best to say that the true bent of Descartes’s 
philosophy is not Idealist, though it embodies Idealist trends whose 
historical significance is greater than their importance in their 
original context. 

If we ask, in the phrase made familiar by Croce, what is living 
and wliat is dead in the philosophy of Descartes, we shall find that 
there is much to discard, including structurally central positions 
essential to a synthesis of contemporary ailture. His dualism died 
early, and the distinction of soul and body, which he affirmed so 
stoutly against the quasi-behaviourism of Aristotle, is now, even 
in most reasonable forms, somewhat outmoded. His views on per- 
ception, though not wholly abandoned, are regarded in the most 
advanced quarters as an obstacle to progress. His theory of the 
logic of science, though it has recently had a St. Martin’s Summer 
revival, has never really recovered from the criticism of Kant. 
For these and other alleged philosophical crimes, he has been 
branded by Professor Hocrnle as "the father of all evil in modem 
philosophy.’’* But it will perhaps repay us better to dwell on what 
is living, and it may then appear that the aberrations arc the 
complement of the triumphs. In any case, it is \tc 11 to remember 
that doctrines of great philosophers which seem to be dead are 
often only sleeping until other philosophers see good to revim them. 

The permanent contributions of Descartes to philosophy, that 
is to say, those which have been, and still arc, continuously fniitful, 
may lx; concentrated under three headings. 

(i) Descartes w’as the first phiIo.sophcr of any age to put the 
conception of personidity at the centre of his system. Greek philo- 
sophy was so exclusively outward-looking that it did not pause to 
* Studies in Coutemporary Metaphysics, p. 241. 
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contemplate the process of contemplation; and it thus omitted 
from its e:q>lanation of things that which most of all needed explain- 
ing, namely, the fact that there is explaining. The philosophy oi 
the Middle Ages, while enhancing the importance of the human 
soul, and thus making possible the personalist philosophies of a 
later epoch, was in spirit traditional and anonymous, and continued 
to view souls in the Greek manner, from tlie outside. The spiritual 
self of the cogito is not simply an object, whether of contemplation 
or of moral duty, but a subject, only to be understood through the 
immediate experience of a subject. Henceforward, thanks to the 
new and inward conception of the person, he will always be a source 
of action as well as merely active. He will be distinguished from 
nature by the gift of freedom, or the capacity to choose and ori gina te- 
and it is this one unescapable fact which has for ever made material- 
ism impossible. 

It is sometimes suggested that the new conception threw the 
sliadow of humanity over all objects of knowledge, rendering the 
clear apprehension of nature difficult till our own time. This would 
be a tragically ironical result for a pliilosophy which set out to 
destroy the anthropomorphism of mediaeval science, but in so far 
as Descartes's conclusions liave contributed to it, it is through other 
people's misunderstandings. As a matter of fact, the Cartesian con- 
ception of the person combines with the Cartesian conception of 
nature to abohsh a conception of both person and nature in which each 
was misunderstood owing to the influence of the other : and tlie salient 
contrast, which was then first revealed, brought out for the first time 
the undramatic, unspiritual, and unhuman quality of nature as such. 

Again, Descartes's discovery of the self is not simply the discovery 
of a principle of apprehension: and in this .sense it is far removed 
from that intellectualist abstraction, the "transcendental unity of 
apperception.'' Tliis is due to the admirable, and thoroughly French, 
concreteness of Descartes’s approach to the issue. The .self as ho 
depicts it not merely knows, but comes to know through tin- positive 
exercise of freedom: it refuses to be satisfied with anything less 
than the indubitable. 'I'he self revealed in the moment of doubt is 
a moral and a thinking .self at the .same time: the occasion of its 
resistance is a tlurcat to intellectual integrity, but the rcsistana* 
itself is moral in its quality. 

(2) It may seem strange to reckon Descartes’s philosophical 
theology iunong his permanent contributions, and still stranger to 
award them a high contemporary significance. It is supposed to 
have been demolished by Kant in the Transcendental Dialectic 
(though, as a matter of fact, Kant’s keenest shafts were nie.'int for 
others, and leave him unscathed), and to be worthy of discreet 
oblivion. But Descartes really anticipates the modem theological 
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eoiphdsis which came in with Kant’s positive contribution to the 
subject in the Critique of Practical Reason. What Kant should 
have put an end to for all time was the purely intellectual concep- 
tion of God. He may have been wrong in holding that the intellect 
has nothing to do with the apprehension of God, but he was surely 
right in affirming that a God whose attributes may be apprehended 
by philosophy alone has nothing in common with the God of religion. 
Now from Descartes's own position, though he certainly did not 
fully understand it, the same conclusion necessarily follows. God, 
for him, is not so much an object as the complement of the subject, 
and hence responsive not merely to apprehension, but to the sub- 
ject as a whole. Challenged for a definition of what he meant by 
God, Descartes replied, "the greatest perfection which it is possible 
to conceive." Such a perfection can only be reflected in the whole 
life of man. It is true that Descartes essays proofs in the traditional 
manner, and to tlut extent Kant's criticism may apply to him. 
On the other hand, he avoids the still narrower error of Kant, who 
looked for evidence of God in the moral life alone. The conception of 
perfection covers every form of valuation: and the evidence of defect 
and aspiration establishes in each case the objectivity of the value. 

It is on this point, the objectivity of vdue, that Descartes’s 
conceptions are of modern interest. His argument “that the more 
cannot come from the less” may be ontologically false, but it is 
axiologically true. Moreover, the main consideration which he urges, 
that the self cannot be the source of the standards by reference to 
wliich alone it exists, is still the main contention of those who 
deny that value is merely a projection of the subject. Even the 
concentration of value in a supreme ontological entity, which is 
not fashionable in modern discussion, may eventually provide 
inspiration to those who, starting from other hypotheses, are per- 
plc.xed by tlic participation of values in each other, and by the 
{xirticipation of the person in all. Indeed, if ever I were tempted to 
formulate a philosophy of religion bused on recent inquiries into 
value, it is from Descartes that I should Ix-gin. 

(3) Descartes, partly through liis dualism, and partly by his 
subjection of scientific method to metaphysical verification, has 
bequeathed to his successors a clear sense, which they can ill afford 
to lose, of the difference, both of province and of method, between 
philosophy and science. Taken as a whole, Descartes’s dualism is a 
stone of stumbling, but it does at least have the effect of precluding 
the unreasoning application of the categories of natural science to 
human bi'luviour. I>scartes may be wrong in holding that exten- 
sion cannot belong to the essence of a spiritual Iwiig. He is certainly 
*^it in holding that the essence of a spiritual being is not merely 
extension. Moreover, he has made it clear, by presenting the human 
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spirit as undenting the temptations of the wicked genius, that one 
of its distinguishing qualities is a critical freedom. His conclusions 
on this head are confirmed by his doctrine of the divine guarantee, 
which implies that science receives a certificate of certainty from 
philosophy. It is a heartening precedent for such unrepentant 
believers in metaph3mics as still exist, and are dismayed by the 
copious contemporary burning of sufficiently stale incense to “the 
idol of scientific method." After all, the great ages of philosophy are 
those in which she makes great claims for herself: and Descartes, 
himself a scientist of no mean distinction, who had helped, botli 
by his theoretical revolution and by his practical discoveries, to 
deliver science from Aristotelean bondage, could admit and press 
them without prejudice and without embarrassment. His estimate 
is therefore of peculiar significance. 

No account of Descartes can be complete without some reference 
to his position on the watershed between two epochs. His was a 
curious, eager, restless, essentially practical nature, witli a contra- 
dictory passion for solitude and contemplation. Owing to his inner 
complexity, he was able to enter intimately into the diverse sym- 
pathies of his day. At times, absorbed in the prospect of the mastery 
of nature through science, he speaks with the breathless confidence 
of the coming age of progress. At others, he goes out of his way to 
stress the unimportance of environment, and preaches Seneca’s 
doctrine of contentment in oneself almost in Seneca’s words. As 
in his life, so in his intellectual emphasis, he alternated betwren 
two unreconciled tendencies, and never effected a satisfactory 
synthesis. He was mediaeval or intensely modern. Stoic or utili- 
tarian, naively pious or radically sceptical, gazing raptly into eternity 
or peering greedily into the future, according to mood and circum- 
stance. There is something of this shifting antinomical tendency in 
his philosophy; for example, the contrast between his tn-nchant 
dualism of mind and body, and his interactionist theory of per- 
ception. It is the result of a passion for clear outline combined with 
a scrupulous honesty in the facing of facts. A less vivid and less 
impatient mind might have halted before presenting its conclusions 
in their original sharpncs.s. A less inquiring or a less balanced mind 
might have overlooked the difficulties which beset them. A less 
rigorous or a less honourable mind might have covered the retreat 
more skilfully, and confused the issue by a false pretence of con- 
sistency. Descartes was not of those thinkers who can cut a philo- 
sophy all of a piece. Perhaps tliis is part of his fiisdnation and 
suggestiveness. If I may quote the .saying of a beloved .s«’nior and 
former colleague, Descartes would not have bc*cn called "iJio father 
of modem philosophy,” if he had not left so many problems behind 
him for his children. 
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MORALITY AND THE RETRIBUTIVE 
EMOTIONS 

PHILIP LEON, M.A. 

Just as the pleasant experience differs from the non-pleasant or 
unpleasant, and (according to many at least) the aesthetic from the 
non-aesthetic, internally or qualitatively, and not merely in degree, 
or externally or relationally, so, it is natural to expect, a moment 
of moral living differs from a moral or immoral moment. Indeed, 
from many quarters, and most emphatically from the Stoic and 
Christian, we have been wont to hear that if we but leave our sinful 
or indifferent lives and put on righteousness or goodness, we shall 
become new men or men reborn, even creatures of a different species. 
But according to many (perhaps most) analyses of morality these 
promises of transfiguration or translation are nonsensical lies: for 
the moral experience, as exhibited in these analyses, differs from the 
non-moral or immoral only in respect of extemd relations, or at the 
most in degree. Whether the truth resides in the promises or in the 
analyses is, obviously, a question of no mean import. It is also a vast 
one, while the time and space that can be given up to an article 
are brief; hence the following will be barely more than a raising of 
the question, or a provocation, by means of rough statements, 
some dogmatic, others hypothetical. 

First, we must make dear beyond the possibility of misunder- 
standing what we mean by a merely external or relational difference, 
or difference in degree. The man, then, who, thinking that thus only 
can he assert his superiority or greatness, should kill another who 
had set himself against his whim, would differ only in degree, or 
only externally or relationally, from the man who, actuated by 
a similar thought, should revenge himself only with beneficence 
on one who had deeply WTonged him.* Internally in both cases the 
state of mind w’ould be the same: egocentric preoccupation with 
grandeur; the difference would lie merely in the relation to a different 
external expression or act. We might, no doubt, think that the 
idea of invariably responding with beneficence (but not as revenge 
or self-assertion) had originated, probably in some other man, from 
an impulse very different from the concernment with one’s grandeur, 
and had subsequently, after disguise as an idea of grandeur- 

‘ Seneca (quoted by Westcrmarck) says in De ira, II, 32: "The most con- 
temptuous form of revenge is not to deem one's adversary worth taking 
vengeance upon." 
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realization, been foisted externally upon the grandeur-loving man; 
we might even think that since he has accepted it, there must be 
something in him restraining or diluting his lust for greatness, 
power, self-assertion, or revenge. But we should declare that his 
state differed from that of his counterpart, the killer, at the most 
in degree only. If the one state had to be called moral and the other 
unmoral or non-moral we should say that morality, as something 
lived, differs only externally, or relationally, or at the most in 
degree, from non-morality or immorality. 

Of the aforementioned disillusioning analyses those of Westcr- 
marck and McDougall are among the clearest and most uncom- 
promising. According to Westermarck* there are two moral emotions: 
moral approval and disapproAml or indignation. They belong both 
to the general class of retributive emotions, of which many are non- 
moral. The second, like anger and revenge (both non-moral), forms 
a subspecies of resentment; the first, like gratitude (non-moral), 
forms a subspecies of retributive kindly emotion.* All the moral 
concepts, viz. ought or duty, bad and wrong, right, injustice and 
justice, on the one hand, and goodness, virtue, merit, on the other, 
are based on, or originate from, the second and the first of these two 
emotions respectively.3 The “qualities assigned to the subjects of 
moral judgments really are generalizations derived from” these 
emotions, “tendencies to feel one or the other of these emotions 
interpreted as qualities, as dynamic tendencies, in the phenomena 
which give rise to the emotion. ”4 The morality Westermarck treats 
of is chiefly a social growth, and consists in the carrying out of 
a code of written or unwritten rules and in the practice of virtues. 
On the hypothesis that there may be some other morality also, or 
something which better deserves the name of morality, we shall 
call his kind “customary morality." Granting for the moment the 
truth of his analysis of it, the question to be asked here is whether 
he exhibits any qualitative or internal difference between the 
moment of moral living and the non-moral or immoral. 1 think he 
does not. Nor, indeed, does he claim to do so. He docs claim, against 
McDougall, that the moral emotions are differentiated from the 
non-moral. 5 But what differentiates them? Only impartiality, 
including disinterestedness, which is a form of impartiality.^ But 
this is only an external relational characteristic. The non-moral or 
immoral resentment which one man feels against one who has 
baffled his or his friend’s non-moral or immoral will, and the moral 
resentment (i.e. such that any member of the community might 
tend to feel it) of another against someone wlio has wronged not 
himself or his friend but a stranger, arc both resentment or "hos- 

• Ethical lielalivity, 1932. * Ibid., p. 63. J Ibid., Ch. V. 

4 Ibid., p. 1 14. 5 Ibid., p. 62. ‘ Ibid., pp. 89 - 93 - 
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^ty.” They diSer only as regards the external situations and the 
objects whereon they are directed. They may differ also in degree; 
but then, often, the moral "hostility" may be the more intense, the 
grimmer, and more terrible of the two. Furthermore, whether an 
internal or merely external characteristic, impartiality is not really 
n differentia of the moral emotions, for it can characterize also 
non-moral admiration or contempt (for the skilled or for the 
unskilled, for example). If Westermarck should urge that these are 
at any rate not “retributive” emotions he would overlook the 
almost ineradicable tendency in all of us to give to (i.e. to reward) 
him that hath and to take away from (or to mulct) him that hath 
not, a tendency which, in his own language at least, we should have 
to describe as arising from the pleasure or displeasure caused in us 
and as therefore retributive. He might urge that, unlike the moral 
emotions, such admiration or contempt is not directed towards the 
will, person, or character. And, indeed, it is in their direction that 
we should have expected him to look for the differentia of the 
moral emotions: such a direction, constituting personal relationship, 
might, although itself a relational characteristic, differentiate the 
rdttlum intemiilly. But he himself specially insists that it belongs 
also to non-morsd retribution.* Besides, it does not go deep enough 
so as to constitute a qualitatively or internally specific personal 
relationship. Customary moral judgment, although it makes, as he 
points out,* a great ado about intention, motive, will, character, 
is concerned with a person only qua executor of the code of general 
rules or practitioner of one or other of the received virtues in its 
generic aspect. These, the general rule or the generic virtue, and 
not the person in his personality or individuality, are at bottom its 
subjects. Westermarck emphasizes the necessity to customary 
morality of computation by general rules, 3 and describes the moral 
judgment as referring its subject to a class, as “labelling the act 
according to certain obvious characteristics which it presents in 
common with others belonging to the same group.'’4 Now, a person 
can be computed, classified, or labelled only in respect of some 
generic attribute, and not in respect of bis indUiduality; it is the 
attribute, and not he, that is morally judged. It is, of course, true 
and very important that, as Westermarck insists,5 retributive 
hostility and kindliness cannot make any distinction or separation 
between the attribute and the person: they identify the one with 
the other (so long as we do hate, we cannot liate the sin without 
hating the sinner); but this means, not that they are essentially 
directed, as he maintains, upon persons, but that they preclude 
personal relationship and the appreciation of personality. Com- 

‘ EtMcal Relativily, p. 172. • Ibid., Ch. VI. 

’ ttid., p. 231. 4 ibfii^^ pp, 115. s Ibid., p. 85. 
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firmatory of this, there stands, in spite of all his attempts to explain 
it away,> the glaring fact that judgments indistinguishable from the 
moral, and often taken as morsd, are frequently passed in connection 
with matters which by no stretch of the imagination can be saij 
refer to the will — and that too, not only in the undeveloped societies 
which he chiefly considers, but in our own: Try as we will, it is 
impossible to find an internal or qualitative difference, or even one 
which is not merely of names, rites, and ceremonial, between the 
attitude to another, or for that matter, to oneself — call it con- 
demnation, or resentment, or hostility, or disfavour, or exclusion 
or what you will — ^for not having been born into the right class or 
heir to sufficient money, or for ignorantly not wearing the right 
clothes or committing a social faux pas or being aitchless or even, 
at one time, for not mispronouncing Latin in the English way, and 
the attitude to another or oneself for having wilfully committed 
murder or robbery or perjury. The truth — a most important one, 
and for that reason here dwelt upon at some length— is that between 
the judge upon the bench of customary morality and the pnsoner 
at its bar the relation is, in more senses tlian the obvious one, 
impersonal. 

I am convinced, then, by Westermarck’s analysis that, as regards 
the morality he treats of, there is no qualitative or internal difference 
between the moral moment and the non-moral or immoral. A 
difference, of course, there is, but it lies entirely in the c.\ternal 
acts done or favoured and the external objects pursued or approved. 
I have called the morality in question "customary,” but this term 
may conveniently be used to cover all morality which, whether 
customary or not, consists, like customary morality, in the execution 
of a code of rules or programme of measures and in the practice 
of virtues, and consequently pronounces judgments which are 
impersonal in the sense that they do not touch persomility or 
individuality. I am further convinced that, with Westermarck, we 
must place such morality in the region of retribution. It is with his 
idea of the nature of retribution that I differ. Does retribution 
always and necessarily involve "self-feeling” or the "self-regarding 
sentiment” or not 7 That is the question. 

First a minor point, chiefly of terminology, must be disposed of. 
Wherever, in order to refer to Westermarck, I speak of returning 
pleasure for pleasure and pain for pain (he also uses "benefit’^ 
synonymously for the one, and "harm,” "los.s,” "injury,” "suffering, 
for the other), I use "pleasure” and "pain” as res^ctively brachy* 
fogies for "liked” and "disliked” processes, physical or psychical 
or psycho-physical, for I do not tliink that the consideration of 
abstract pleasure and pain, except in comparatively rare cases, 

• Ethical Relativity, pp. 162 ff. 
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influences conduct or enters into our deliberation about conduct.* 
The concernment with processes for their own sake or as ends it 
be convenient to refer to as “biological." 

I accept from Westermarck, as a legitimate technical adaptation, 
"resentment" (tending to issue into hostile retribution) for that 
genus of which anger and revenge are species, and I emphatically 
agree with him that “it is impossible to draw any distinct limit 
between these two types of resentment."* But he uses “resentment” 
for any reaction to inflicted pain (disliked process) as such, even 
apart from self-feeling, and it is from this reaction that he wishes 
to derive moral disapproval. Herein, I maintain, he departs both 
from ordinary language and from fact. The reaction in question 
would more appropriately be called "vexation" or "annoyance," 
and it leads primarily to shunning the nuisance, and to paining or 
destroying only in self-defence or as a removing or preventive or 
deterrent measure, which is, of course, not retribution proper. 
The latter, the retaliation with pain as an end in itself (though this, 
we shall see, is not quite an adequate description), inspired by 
resentment, angry or vengeful, and in response, as we shall maintain, 
not to inflicted pain as such but to inflicted pain, if at all, only 
when taken for something else, comes only with the emergence of 
at least incohate self-feeling. Moral disapproval, since it is a form 
of resentment, while resentment is impossible without self-feeling, 
is, therefore, a manifestation of self-feeling. 3 But the latter, or the 
“self-regarding sentiment,” is in many persons very undeveloped 
or inactive,4 and it is significant that, just as they are not much 
given to anger and revenge, so they have little use for the moral 
concepts in general and for moral disapproval in particular; they 
admit that they refrain from Ijnng or adultery or stealing because 
tliey dislike them — that is, their reaction even to these is mere 
annoyance and not resentment or moral disapproval. Such a one — 
and he would be of their class even though he were utterly beneficent 
instead of being a scamp — is Tito Mclema in George Eliot’s Romola, 
who, almost completely devoid of the self-regarding sentiment, is 
bewildered by moral disapproval as by revenge, both equally incom- 
prehensible phenomena to him, and whose nearest approach to anger 
is “a cold dislike." On the other hiind, observation of life teaches us 

' My use is, I believe, actually that of a gixnl many so-called hedonists. 
If 1 diller at all from Westermarck (sec Ethical liclathity, pp. 259-6*)i ^he 
difference is not material to the argument. * Ibid., p. 69. 

3 l<or the present purpose self-feeling may be understood as that which 
develops into the feeling of inferiority and superiority. 

^ In some anger, though not in revenge, it may he little developed. Such 
^®ger is very like mere annoyance and leads to the phenomena the con- 
sn cration of which induces Westermarck to use "resentment" for the reaction 
n inflicted pain as such. 
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that the people most inspired by self-feeling are both most susceptible 
to anger and revenge and also most apt to be moralists, vrhile 
moralists are particularly liable both to the self-regarding sentiment 
and to anger and revenge. Such observation is most happily 
"coadunated” by Plato in his term to OvfioeiSis,* which may be 
translated by "the self-regarding sentiment," "the irascible prin- 
ciple," "the principle of moral disapproval," or "the moral policeman 
principle." Westermarck himself, although he covers them both 
by the same name, "resentment," and although he does not dis- 
tinguish between being pained and being offended,* seems to feel 
that there is a gap between the protective reaction against inflicted 
pain as such (compared by him to "protective reflex action") and 
retaliation with pain as such or as an end in itself. He makes intelli- 
gence bridge the gap: "But;" he says, "as a successful attack is 
necessarily accompanied with such [the enemy's] suffering, the 
desire to produce it naturally became, with the increase of intelligence, 
an important factor in resentment. And when pain was distinguished 
as a normal effect of resentment, the infliction of it could also be 
aimed at as an end in itself. "3 But if that is all, this, surely, is a 
veritable pons asinorutn for "intelligence” to make.4 The fact is that 
the two reactions are different in kind, and that the one is not 
a development of the other. Self-feeling is the differentiator. Indeed, 
he himself, in the next sentence, goes on to say: "Resentment is 
particularlyS apt to assume this character under the influence of 
self-feeling of the injured party, as a means of humiliating the 
offender." 

The rdle of self-feeling in resentment can best be studied in the 
latter’s most palpable form, revenge. To say that the vengeful man 
desires the infliction upon his enemy of pain as an end in itself is 
to preserve one important truth — namely, tliat for him the act of 
retribution is an end in itself and aims neither at the cure nor deter- 
rence of the offender nor at anything else. But to think that the 
infliction of patn as an end in itself is the meaning of that act is 
to be misled by one of those many philosophic abstractions which 
do away with all real problems and raise false ones in their stead 
because they obliterate the vital distinctions which are carefully 
marked by common speech. The latter tells us that the vengefid 
man desires, not to pain or hurt his enemy, but to "be even with 
him,” or, better still, to "bring him to the dust,” to "huniiliiite 
him, "lower," "bring down," "diminish" him, to reduce liim to 
everlasting subjection or submission. All these phrases, we nn , 


* The Republic. 

3 Ibid., p. 69; cf. p. 83. 

4 Nascent intelligence is suppcjscd to 
confuse, means and end. 


» Ethical Relativity, P- 7 ^- 

distinguish, growing intelligence to 
s **l£xclusively," according to ni . 
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describe, not a biological concernment, a concernment with any 
process or quality of process (pain),i with any doing or suffering 
on the part of any one, but a concernment with position (“even,” 
“low,” “lower," “down,” "under”).* In so far as any pains or pro- 
cesses enter into the question, they do so because they are taken to 
stand for, or to s3mibo]ize, position, the redress of the balance of 
power or the return of the status quo. The symbols of retaliation 
are strangely diverse from circle to cirdc: the infliction on the 
offender of physical or mental suffering or of death, rebuke or 
admonition, giving him a certain look, extorting an apology from 
him, exchanging pistol sliots with him, even “heaping coals of fire 
upon his head.” A study of them leads to the conclusion that though 
the notion of position comes from revenge itself (from the self- 
regarding sentiment or the concernment with superiority and 
inferiority), the denotation of that concept is determined by other 
factors in human nature. As its terminus ad quern, so is its terminus 
a quo: revenge is caused, not by pain as such, but by whatever is 
ta lfpn to stand for affront or insult or humiliation or lowering, or 
violation or diminution of one’s position, for an attack upon self- 
feeling. Here, too, the ssmabols are very diverse and are determined 
not by the individual’s self-feeling but by his whole history and that 
of his ^de. 

The apparent desire to retaliate with the infliction of pain as 
such, wWch Westermarck takes to be revenge, can only be under- 
stood in the light of the less specific apparent desire to inflict pain 
as such without any provocation wliatsoever, or to have others 
suffer, whether at our hands or not. This sadism or malice, in its 
turn, remains an opaque phenomenon until it is seen to be also 
a manifestation of self-feeling. Such a manifestation it indeed is: 
the suffering or loss or misfortune or other state of others delights 
us only because it is taken as a lowering of their position and conse- 
quently a comparative heightening of ours (where the suffering is 
taken for elevation of rank we do not desire it for them). Self-feeling 
contains an ambiguous impulse, satisfiable alike in destruction 
and in construction — ^for we may be higher than others alike by 
their falling as by our rising — ^but more tempted by destruction, 
which is easier while construction always meets with difficulties 

' To say that the vengeful man desires to inflict the i^ain of humiliation 
is mmly to flee from the real problem to words. For "humiliation” is the 
defining term of the phrase and is therefore the term to be defined. 

’ It is impossible to exaggerate the importance for Ethics of the fact. 
uiMt often neglected, that there are desires, both moral and non-moral, not 
only for pleasure, processes, experiences or states of mind, but also for 
^rtion, form, stnicturc, relations; and that position, etc., can no more be 

need to process (or pleasure or experience) than a square can Iv* described 
*s an event. 
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which, until at any rate they are overcome, are always humiliating. 
The ambiguity, especially in favour of construction, is never resolved 
by our own self-feeling, but partly by the thrust upon us of the 
self-feeling of others, partly by other impulses iif them and in our- 
selves. These, especially in a settled society, set strict limits to the 
destructive manifestation, limits generally observed until there occurs 
a disturbance to the position which, at least in the overt and effective 
part of our life, we have had to accept. The disturbance may arise 
from the chance highering of others or the chance lowering of our- 
selves, or from the wilful aggression of others against ourselves. 
In any case it provokes the impulse to self-assertion or self-vindication 
or self-exaltation in its primordial ambiguity and indiscriminateness; 
we then desire our own elevation over any others in any way and 
whether by our own efforts or others' or by chance. This explains 
why, when our spite, envy, or jealousy, or revenge arc aroused, 
anyone who comes in our way is liable to fall victim to it. It explains 
why revenge, as McDougall maintains along with Steinmctz.i is 
originally undirected: not only the Malay anu>k but also civilized 
Europeans are apt, according to common speech, to “revenge” 
themselves upon anyone instead of, or even in addition to, the 
offender. It explains, further, why revenge can be constructive as 
well as destructive: in spite of what Westermarck says,* a man 
severely criticized for having written a bad book and thus wounded 
in his self-feeling might very well “consider the writing of a belter 
book to be an act of revenge.” It explains, lastly, such common 
expressions as “he was avenged by others," or "by the turn of 
events.” Ambiguity and indiscriminateness are inherent in self- 
feeling; it is not they that need explaining but rather such deter- 
minatencss and discrimination as it presents. These are formed by 
the limits imposed by others’ scif-fceling or other impulses in them 
or in us, for even when disturbed in our position we still observe 
limits and do not simply strive for unlicensed omnipotence: such 
a limit is, for e.xample, the normal relevance of revenge, its direction 
upon the aggressor only. 

In desiring to explain revenge I have inevitably been led into 
giving a composite photograph of many manifestations of offended 
or obstructed self-feeling: spite, jealousy, envy, anger, revenge. 
This is because it is impossible to draw any distinct limit between 
them, since they are differentiated, not internally or qualitatively, 
but only externally (e.g. by the external occasion or .situation), so 
that the more self-feeling predominates in a man's nature the more 
they are apt all to resemble the most extreme of them, revenge. 
In this they are resembled by other manifestations which have not 
been mentioned above but which are also concernments with one s 

• Social Psychology (21st. ed.), pp. 121-122. * Op. P- ^ 7 - 
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o\Wx superiority and others' inferiority: scorn and contempt. All may 
be said to be species of the negative reaction of self-feeling or of the 
reaction of offended or obstructed self-feeling. This reaction may be 
called resentment or the affective-conative aspect of disvaluing or 
negative valuing. Revenge is the extremest form of resentment. 

Moral resentment or disapproval is a species of resentment or of 
negative valuing. As we have seen, it is not differentiated from the 
other species by its reference to the will. The only differentia there 
remains is impartiality, an external one and one which, since the 
moral reference to the will is unimportant, will make us include in the 
species “moral disapproval” all impartial contempt for any attribute. 
The impartiality may be said to consist in the fact that the offence is 
not simply to the self-regarding sentiment of the particular indi- 
vidual as such but to that sentiment in so far as the individual 
identifies himself with a system of definable and therefore generic 
positions (rights) or functions. (The system may be regarded as 
society, or as in Heaven, or as the Moral Law, or as the Kingdom 
of Values.) The impartial man regards himself and others simply as 
the incumbents of such positions or mandataries of such functions. 
He resents, disapproves, blames, or condemns whatever stands for 
an affront or violation to any position or function, whether his or 
others’, and thus for belittlement or diminution or lowering of the 
supremacy of the whole system; he despises or scorns or disvalues 
(excludes) whatever comes outside or short of the system. The 
moaning of retiibutivc action (punishment) is simply in the restora- 
tion or assertion of that supremacy or in the declaration or exclusion 
of the low or the outsider as low or outsider, but the form such 
assertion or declaration or exclusion takes (admonition, degrading, 
banishment, fining, imprisonment, flogging, death) and the other 
purposes it subserves (deterrence or reformation) arc determined by 
other impulses than the retributive.' Apart then from the external 
chanictcristic of impartiality, we meet here the same concernment 
with position as we liave already re\iewed. Nor is there any dis- 
interestedness except in so far as this is synonymous with impartiality. 
Disinterestedness in the sense of freedom from one’s self there is 
not. For the disapprover has identified himself with the system and 
an offence to it is an offence to his own self-feeling. Mutatis mutandis 
w’c may extend to him the quotation about Australian savages 
given by Westermarck:* "Strike the gens [system] anywhere, and 
every member of it considers himself struck.” Hence the intensity 
of the impartial resentment varies in direct proportion to the reality 
which the identification has for the imagination: consider, for 

* Above all, reformation is not the aim of moral indignation or resentment. 

, e ideal of the latter is a Hell ol the eternally damned to act as a fidl to the 

eavenof the elect. » Op. cit., pp. 104-105. 
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example, the difference in our resentment of a wrong to "Humanity,” 
to China, to our country, to our class, or of a violation of Christian 
ethics, of a code fought for by our ancestors, and of a code invented 
and championed by ourselves. 

Whatever has here been said about resentment and moral disap. 
proval applies, tnuUOis mutandis, to their contraries, which, therefore, 
need be treated only briefly. The term “retributive kindly emotion,”' 
chosen by Westermarck for the contrary of resentment, like hi$ 
detailed description, does not differentiate this fimdamentally from 
the altruistic sentiment or from sympathy, although it is funda- 
mentally different from them, being a concernment with position 
whereas they are concenunents with pleasure (process). It is the 
positive or expansive reaction of gratified self-feeling; we might call 
it "positive valuing" simply, were it not that this term implies 
impartiality; we will call it "acclamation." Acclamation is not for the 
pleasure-giving as such but for whatever is interpreted as high, or 
elevating or exalting, and the aim of its active expression (e.g. of 
honouring) is not to give pleasure as such or to confer benefit— -we 
honour largely, or chiefly, the dead — ^but to express or declare height, 
elevation, exaltation, although, as in the case of their contraries, 
the strangely variable denotation of these notions and consequently 
the active expressions are determined by other impulses than our 
own self-feeling. The aim is, above all, to identify ourselves with 
the acclaimed by finding either the latter in ourselves or ourselves 
in him or it: ultimately, as many wise men liave pointed out, it is 
always ourselves W’e magnify, extol, praise, worship, etc. Contrary 
to the proverb, the prophet finds honour most easily in his own 
country, provided he magnifies what is already there magnified, 
since his countrymen in honouring him honour themselves; even 
into the awe-inspiring mountain w'c project ourselves, according to 
the Empathy theory, and the sublime in Literature, Longinus says, 
fills the reader’s soul with e.xultation, vaunting, and pride as though 
he were the author.* 

Discounting, for the reasons already given, reference to the will, 
we must reckon as "moral approval" all impartial positive valuing 
(worshipping, venerating, respecting, honouring, prizing, praising, 
esteeming, etc.). "Impartial," as has already been explained, means 
"generic." Impartial approval is the inclusion of something or 
someone regarded generically in a system of geneiic positions or 
functions; it is an exaltation of that system. Disinterested it is not. 
ultimately it is ourselves, identified with the system, that we approve.* 

Beginning with Westermarck, I end with McDougall. For the sou 

« On the Sublime, VII. _ ,, , 

» Even in .sclf-condcmnation, wherein we approve our "higher self a 
are proud because the condemnation, after all, comes from our own se 
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of what I have in an extended sense called "customaiy moiality/' 

I mahe out to be self-feeling or the self-regarding sentiment. And 
so, apparently, does McDougall. At any rate he tells us that “moral 
advance consists, not in the coming into play of factors of a new 
order, . • • the moral instinct or conscience, but in the development 
of the self-regarding sentiment and in the improvement and refine- 
ment of the 'gallery' before which we display ourselves . . . until 
the 'gallery' becomes, ... in the last resort, one's own critical 
self standing as the representative of such spectators.”* No stronger 
expression than this could be given to the contention that between 
the moral moment and the non-moral or immoral the difference is 
not qualitative or internal. As against the analysis here favoured 
Westermarck's would have resentment and its contrary, and there- 
fore the moral impulse, biological concernments with pleasure and 
pain (or processes); and he explains them genetically as derivatives 
from the impulse to living or survival, which are favoured by natural 
selection.* If genetic explanation there must be, one could point 
even to the repelling, excluding, or destructive activity of the electron 
as analogous to resentment, and thus proceed to derivation. Whether 
the survival function is really primary in resentment or in any other 
manifestation of self-feeling may, however, be doubted; of all their 
impulses, anger or its analogue in animals most often makes them 
deviate from the path of survival, while only something analogous to 
vanity (a form of self-feeling) can explain in them so many features 
which do not make for survival or even militate against it. But not 
everything need be explained by Natural Selection, for she has long 
ago been exposed as a careless judge. To understand resentment and 
its contrary, we must explain, not the impulse to living, not processes 
or pleasure and pain, but self-feeling and “position.” The explanation 
of these two will also explain customarj' morality, in which “good” 
and “bad,” “right” and “good,” terms used for so many things, 
connote, briefly, “position-making.” It is a thorny and intriguing 
explanation which cannot be even indicated here 3 except by the 
remark that perhaps greater light is thrown on the subject by 
Adler's treatment of ncuroticism than by most treatises on Ethics 
or values. 

If customary morality (in the extended sense here given) is the 
only morality, then we must conclude that the moral moment is, 
qu^itatively or internally, not at all different from the non-moral 
or immoral. This conclusion will be paradoxical to those who have 
taken seriously what I have referred to as the promises of trans- 
figuration or translation. 


* cit., pp. 213-231. * Ethical Relativity, pp. 68-69, 95 ff. 

& Un attempted it in a forthcoming book, The Ethics of Power (Allen 
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There may, however, be another morality, one which does not 
consist in the carr3nng out of a code or programme or in the practice 
of virtues but in full and free communication and appreciation 
between persons in their individuality, one wherein the moral 
concernment is neither with process as such nor with position but 
with meaning articulated in a situation free from reference to 
self. In such a morality the moral moment, the "enjoyment"i of 
such meaning, would differ qualitatively or internally from the 
non-moral or immoral; at any rate it would so differ both from 
biological concernment and from the concernment of self-feeling. 
But such a morality, having no room for self-feeling, will have no 
room for "values,” for any praise or blame, approval or disapproval. 
This will certainly sound paradoxical to many. These will 
(indeed they do maintain) that if such a life is conceivable and 
possible, it ought not to be called "moral” but "supra-moral," 
"beyond good and evil,” "mystical,” "religious,” or "of grace." 
The issue thus raised might be a mere logomachy: what is important 
to decide is whether such a life is that which should be preached and 
practised. If we decide in the affirmative we shall call it "moral", on 
the groimd that this term can only be of use to denote the life which 
shotild be lived; to customary morality, on the other hand, we shall 
refuse the title "moral,” on the ground that, as something "lived" 
or "enjoyed” by the agent, it is not materially different from what, 
even in the language of customary morality, is called "not moral." 
We shall not need to show that this real morality has ever been 
lived by anyone, for we have long .since learnt that morality is 
something preached rather than practised. None the less, it will be 
possible to show that, as regards at least its content, and even as 
far as the mitigation, though not the transformation, of its temper, 
customary morality has been not a little influenced by it.* 

« The word is uswl in Profcs.sor Alexander’s scn.se. 

* I have so wf)rded the .article as to avoid the question whether approval 
or disapproval is a jialgment or merely an emotion or sentiment, for the 
simple reason that for my purpose 1 needed to examine only the alfective- 
conativc aspects of these attitudes, aspects which, most pecjple agree, arc 
essential to them. I have al.nj avoided the iiucstion of objectivity and 
universality. But I have indicated that the denotation of "go»xl" .and 
"right" and "wrong" (i.e. "high" and "low," or in general, ‘'p<M!ition- 
making”) in customary morality is strangely variable: the only possible 
account of it is a historical one, such as none has l>ettcr given tlian Wcstcrmarck. 
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JOEL GOMBOROW. B.Se. 

In his masterly article, "Sir Arthur Eddington and the Physical 
World,” which appeared in the January 1934 issue of Philosophy, 
l)r. Stace has brought out a number of interesting points on which 
I should like to comment. However, as the main issues between 
Professor Stace and l*rofessor Eddington are with regard to the 
phjrsical world and reality, these will form the main topics of my 
remarks. 

My first objection is against the "bifurcation of nature” into a 
“familiar world” and a "physical world.” It is true that the pheno- 
mena of nature are so exceedingly numerous that no one can manage 
to study them all, at least not properly. Our studies of nature are 
therefore subdivided for convenience into physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, psychology, etc. As each of these sciences expands, it is 
in turn subdivided into various branches; and in practical life most 
men devote themselves to some narrow specially for the purpose 
of earning a livelihood, while their knowledge of other parts of their 
own science in time becomes rather superficial. Are we going on that 
account to subdivide nature into a physical world, a chemical 
world, etc. ? 

In other words, granted that "the physical world has no colour 
or smell or taste,” does that necessarily mean that it forms an 
entirely different world ? May it not be merely a different part of the 
same world? As I look at the tree outside my window, the leaves 
look green to me. lily physicist friend informs me tliat on a spectrum, 
green corresponds to about boo million million electromagnetic 
cycles per second. Does that make the green colour an illusion? 
Cannot the green colour and the electromagnetic cycles be inde- 
pendent facts of equal standing in the same world? That the one 
fact is familiar and the other is not may be due merely to the circum- 
stance that the one is observable with scarcely an effort, while a 
knowledge of the otlier involves the use of special apparatus and a 
good deal of theoretical reasoning and calculations. My botanist 
friend tells me that the leaves are not green in themselves, but 
that the green colour is due to a substance called chlorophyll con- 
tazned in them. Well smd good, he certainly knows much more about 
leaves than I do. But he is not claiming that the loaves he knows and 
^ leaves I know belong to radically different worlds. It is simply 
hat he knows more facts about that part of the world than I do. 
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A good many of the statements with r^iard to the physical world 
given out by Sir Arthur Eddington from time to time can be traced 
in his famous book The Nature of the Physical World. In the Intro- 
duction to that book, he tells us that he is writing simultaneously 
at two different tables, one of them a familiar table which is quite 
substantial, and the other a sdentific table which is mostly emptiness. 
As to the meaning of "substantial," he tells us merely "I do not 
think substantiality can be described better than by saying that it 
is the kind of nature exemplified by an ordinary table.” I am afraid 
this is hardly sufficiently illuminating to serve as a guide for picking 
other members of the familiar world. I can readily extend the idea to 
the other furniture in the room, and to include my books, my 
stationery, the walls and the floors of the room. But wLit about the 
water we drink and the air we breathe? I cannot admit any "instinc- 
tive tightening of the fingers” {The Nature of the Physical World, 
p. 274) in thin king of them. Are they on that account to be excluded 
from the famOiar world? But we cannot possibly afford to do that, 
as we simply cannot manage without them. 

As to the extreme emptiness of the scientific table, I have some 
mental reservations. My impression is that it contains some 30 x io» 
atoms (or some such number) to the cubic centimetre, which I 
should consider a reasonably dense population. Considering the 
great force of cohesion between the atoms which makes them so 
clannish, Sir Arthur is certainly justified in saying that "the chance 
of my scientific elbow going through my scientific table is so exces- 
sively small that it can be neglected in practical life.” Matters are 
further helped out by the fact that in the emptiness of the table 
"are numerous electric charges rushing about with great speed." 
That their combined bulk is exceedingly small need not bother us 
in the slightest. An unauthorized party entering a bank in the still- 
ness of the night may consider the premises entirely deserted; but 
before he has proceeded far with his business he may find himself 
in the clutches of the watchman. The bulk of the latter may be very 
small in comparison with the size of the bank; but, if he is rushing 
about with sufficient speed, the bank may be considered to be full 
of him. 

Sir Arthur continues further: "There is nothing substantial about 
my second table. It is nearly all empty space — space pervaded, it 
is true, by fields of force, but those arc assigned to the categoiy 
of 'influences,' not of ‘things.’ Even in the minute part which is not 
empty we must not transfer the old notion of substance. . . . The 
whole trend of modern scientific views is to break down the separate 
categories of 'things,' ‘influences,’ ‘forms,’ etc., and to substitute 
a common backgroimd of all experience. Whether we are studying 
a material object, a magnetic field, a geometrical figure, or a 
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duration of time, our scientific information is summed up in 
measures; . . 

It seems to me that in this excerpt we have a glimpse of Sir 
Arthur’s philosophy as laid out at length in his The Nature of the 
Physical World. That "common background of all experience” is an 
external inscrutable world, and the "things” referred to are Kant's 
"things in themselves.” It is these "things in themselves” that compose 
the world of reality, but they are absolutely unobservable and in- 
describable. They are a sort of disembodied spirits. If we ascribe 
to them colour, hardness, smoothness, and so on, these are merely 
idiosyncrasies of ours, or, as Dr. Stace says, "illusions and subjective 
interpretations.” Not that we are altogether to blame, because these 
disembodied spirits seem to have some important messages to 
convey to us and are for ever signalling to us, but our minds are 
not the proper code book to translate these messages correctly. 

The trained scientist, however, is not to be deceived. He is no 
more in possession of the correct code book than w'e ordinary mortals 
arc, but he can discern certain features about the signals w’hich he 
is quite capable of handling. "An elephant slides down a grassy 
hillside. . . .” 'This doesn’t fool him in the slightest. He understanck 
perfectly well that the elephant is no elephant, and that the hillside 
is no hillside, and that the supposed event is merely a figment of 
our imagination, "'fhe mass of the elephant is two tons.” Now, this 
is business. A mass of two tons is a pointer reading on some weighing 
machine, something with which the scientist has extensive experi- 
ence and in which he has great confidence. SimUarly, the bulkiness 
of the elephant is to be replaced by a series of readings of a pair 
of callipers, and his greyish black appearance by the readings of a 
photometer for various wave-lengths of light {The Nature of the 
Physical World, pp. 251-54). By the time the scientist has completely 
reduced the elephant to “a bun^e of pointer readings,” he feels that he 
knows all that is humanly possible to know about the real elephant 
or his counterpart in the "physical world.” If somebody else is 
telling other stories about the "elephant,” he is talking about an 
elephant in the "familiar world,” the world of misinterpreted 
signals, which the scientist, as scientist, regards but lightly. 

An immense amount of work on how to obtain reliable pointer 
readings of length, mass, time, force, position, velocity, acceleration, 
momentum, stress, energy, wave-lengths, and the like, and how to 
relate these to each other,has been done by Newton, Euler, Lagrange, 
Laplace, Legendre, Hamilton, Jacobi, Haxu’ell, Mach, and many 
others. The engineering profession has turned a good deal of this 
work to good account in the familiar world; but most of it, however, 
remained in the physical world, and has, if I may be pardoned the 
expression, an odour of musty mathematics. In any case, the 
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novelty has lai^gely wom off. Some people may still delight in it, 
but the bulk of humanity finds a world of pointer readings rather 
dreary. 

In the last half-century, however, a number of events happened 
to liven things up. Electricity in the form of positive and negative 
charges on solid bodies has been known for centuries. Faraday 
passed electric currents through solutions, and found these solutions 
to consist largely of oppositely electrified atoms or groups of atoms, 
known as ions. But it was the Crookes tube in 1879 that gave us for 
the first time electric particles all by themselves. Just fancy, elec- 
tricity in pure culture, unemcumbered by any matter whatever! 
lliese particles of pure negative electricity became known as elec- 
trons, and their principal practical use before the advent of radio 
was that of generating X-rays. There are also the positive Goldstein 
rays, but they may be regarded as chemical atoms. These negative 
and positive “rays,” which were at first produced artificially, were 
found afterwards to occur in nature in radio-active materials with 
their a, p, and y rays. 

With the turn of the century, Max Planck, as a result of his 
thermodynamic studies on “black bodies,” propounded the revolu- 
tionary idea that radiation energy did not come in a continuous 
stream but in neat packets, the amount of energy in each packet 
being proportional to the frequency (cycles per second) of the 
particular radiation. Applying this idea to Rutherford’s model of 
the atom, Niels Bohr, followed closely by A. Sommcrfcld and scores 
of other ingenious experimenters and mathematicians, gave us a 
model of the atom consisting of a positive nucleus surrounded 
at various distances by negative electrons. 'Hie nucleus is supposed 
to consist of a number of positive charges, called protons, equal to 
the atomic weight of the element in question; but some of these 
protons are neutralized by electrons in the nucleus itself, while the 
balance is neutralized by “planetary” electrons. The latter revolve 
about the nucleus in various orbits, each electron at the same time 
spinning about its axis. The entire system broadly imitates our solar 
system. 

Among Bohr’s principal triumphs was the deduction of a rational 
formula equivalent to Balmer’s empirical formula for the spectrum 
of hydrogen, and with this formula he and his associates explained 
and even predicted other spectra and parts of spectra. In the early 
twenties of the present century, a crisis was reached when the 
refinements of practical spectroscopy outran the available theory 
and could no longer be covered by it. Very soon, however, the 
mathematicians caught up with the situation, and for the last few 
years it was a ncck-and-neck race between the experimenters and the 
theoreticians, both sides being highly pleased. 
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Here, then, it is nolonger a case of appl3dng callipers to a phantom 
elephant in the familiar world and not having the slightest idea what 
"thing in itself" was the counterpart of it in reality. Here the callipers 
are applied to wave-lengths on a spectrum, and the measurements 
are overwhelmingly almost inconceivably fine. Wave-lengths are 
measured not only in Angstrfim units, an Angstrdm being io~8 cm, 
but in minute fractions of an Angstrdm. On the other hand, the 
mathematician kept close pace, and by means of his protons, elec- 
trons, their orbits and sub-orbits, he can give a theoretical account 
not only for every wave-length but also for the intensity of every 
wave-length. He can even predict wave-lengths and intensities 
before, on account of faintness or other technical difficulties, they 
have been observed, thus rivalling the exploits of Adams and 
Lowell in predicting Neptune and Pluto. 

To be sure, we are not in Reality yet, and the protons and electrons 
are still only signals from the “things in themselves." But the 
theoretician has an unconquerable feeling that now he has the signals 
correctly, and if he but follows them up he will before long arrive 
at the very portals of Reality. Should those portals be closed, he is 
ready to bring up sufficient battering-rams, either of the type used 
by Rutherford in shattering the nitrogen atom or in the form of 
scores of millions of volts, and force them; and then . . . 

Of course, there still remains the question whether there is a 
Reality after all. Sir Arthur, old hand that he is uith theories, 
shakes his head dubiously. Says he {The Nature of the Physical World, 
p. 2 S 2 ) : "I am afraid of this word Reality, not connoting an ordinary 
definable characteristic of the things it is applied to, but used as 
though it were some kind of celestial halo." However, he is not 
going to doubt for an instant the existence of protons and electrons. 
Not only have they sho'wm themselves in various ways, but it is 
possible to assign to them precise dimensions and weights. It is also 
possible to assign precise dimensions to the various orbits within an 
atom. Surely, non-existent things caimot have dimensions and 
weights. 

All this, however, leaves Dr. Stace quite cold. He may admire 
and applaud the brilliancy of the work described above, but other- 
wise his equanimity is not seriously distmrbed. Says he rather 
provocatively; “Now I do not believe that protons and electrons 
are real. I believe they arc just what Sir Arthur says they are not, 
namely, fictitious or hypothetical entities, or, as I prefer to call them, 
mental constructions." 

And so, the doctors disagree, and ever>-body is therefore at liberty 
to use his own wits as best he can. For my own pt-irt, not seeing my 
way to follow either of the great men, I was forced to formulate a 
theory of my own with regard to the external world and reality. 
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However, before laying it out here, I should like to comment some 
more on Dr. Stace's article. 

Apparently in retaliation for Sir Arthur’s making a mere halo 
of reality, he is attempting to make a halo also of existence. 
Says he: 

"Sir Arthur says that the physical world has no colour, no sound, 
no taste, no smell. It has no spatiality. Probably it has not even 
number. We must not suppose that it is in any way like our world, 
or that we can understand it by attributing to it the characters 
of our World. Why not carry this progress to its logical conclusion? 
Why not give up the idea that it has even the character of 'existence’ 
which our familiar world has? We have given up smell, colour, 
taste. We have given up even space and shape. We have given 
up number. Surely, after all that, mere existence is but a little thing 
to give up. No? 'fhen is it that the idea of existence conveys 'a sort 
of halo’ ? I suspect so.’’ 

This sounds a bit strong. We have all learned in our elementary 
chemistry about "colourless, odourless, tasteless’’ gases, among 
which oxygen, the very breath of our nostrils, holds a prominent 
place. Do these gases have sound, spatiality, number? If not, are 
we going to refuse them existence? Or take the case of vitamins. 
Nobody has ever seen, heard, tasted, smelled, or touched a vitamin. 
We may even deny them spatiality and number without serious 
objection from anybody. But can we deny them existence? Think 
of the immense amount of work done on them in classifying them 
out into A, B, C, D, £, and G, and into subs, of these letters. Think 
of the immense amount of work done by them in preventing and 
curing various diseases, and even in promoting growth. The point 
I wish to make is that a thing may lack all the characteristics 
enumerated by Dr. Stace and still be very much in existence indeed. 
Some people went as far as denying existence to mind just because 
it lacks the characteristics of other human organs, so that Einstein 
must have used his legs in discovering relativity. 

' With regard to the old and the modem ways of explaining gravi- 
tation, it is certainly regrettable that some of our popularizers of 
science seem to take a sort of delight in mystifying their readers. 
To tell a man that the sun compels the earth to follow a curved 
path without exerting any force on it is to bewilder him, and the 
"humps and hills in space-time’’ as an explanation do not help 
much. Obviously, if it is on account of the sun that the earth deviates 
from the straight path it would have followed if the sun were not 
there, the sun must be doing something to the earth, and “exerting 
a force’’ seems to be as good an expression as any. The situation is 
simply that Newton’s law of gravitation, like Coulomb’s law of elec- 
trodynamics, is an "action at a distance’’ law, taking account only 
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of the terminal bodies and ignoring the intervening medium. 
Einstein’s law, on the contrary, like the Faraday-Maxwell laws of 
electrodynamics, is a "field of force" law, expressible in difierential 
equations involving space and time from point to point and from 
instant to instant. In the absence of the sun, the mathematical 
statement of the earth's motion would be "linear," but with the sun 
present that statement becomes “curved." The "curvature” and 
the "humps and hills" are not in space but in the mathematical equa- 
tions of motion. 

The above paragraph is really no part of my theme, but I brought 
up the subject only because it led Dr. Stace to the momentous 
declaration that "scientific laws, properly stated, never ‘explain’ 
anything. They simply state, in an abbreviated and gen er alized 
form, what happens. No scientist, and in my opinion no philosopher, 
knows why anything happens, or can ‘explain’ anything." This is in 
direct contradiction to the claims of a certain class of people that 
science is quite capable of explaining everything, and that if there 
are still some "gaps" here and there, it would be unsafe for anybody 
to try to take advantage of them, as they are liable to "close up” 
any day. 

The truth of the matter is that the scientist is only a lawyer, 
and his job is to learn the laws of nature, to the sum total of which 
we shall apply the name Book of Nature, and to turn them to the 
advantage of himself and of his fellow men. Whether you take up 
chemistry, engineering, medicine, or broadcasting, the first thing 
you come up against is "laws of nature." Some people keep con- 
stantly choking over this expression; it is like a bone in their throat, 
neither to void nor to swallow. Tliey like to tell you that the sun 
attracts the earth because it does, that an electric current passing 
through a coil magnetizes it because it does, and that zinc displaces 
copper in solutions because it does. Such tautological explanations 
will satisfy an intelligent person no more than if he were told that 
every automobile in London carries a name plate of a particular 
type because it does. 

The scientist therefore makes up his mind that “laws of nature" 
is not some metaphor but an actuality, and he proceeds with the 
study of some portion of the Book of Nature in much of the same 
spirit that the ordinary lawyer proceeds with the study of the statute 
books of his country. Unfortunately, however, the text of that Book is 
not available to us, and its contents must be guessed from pains- 
taking observations of what is going on in the world, much as a 
person would learn the laws of a country the language of which 
he does not understand. Tliis is, of course, a hit-and-miss process, 
and it may take a long time and the co-operation of many persons 
before all the clauses, provisos, and exceptions of a law can be 
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learned in that manner. Perseverance, however, will bring its usual 
rewards. 

But as to the of the laws of nature, this is entirely outside 
of the scientist's province. Even the ordinary lawyer cannot always 
give the reason for every law on the statute books. Yet, the lawyer 
being the same kind of creature as those who enacted the statute 
books, can often easily enter into their mental processes. The Author 
of the Book of Nature, however, is a radically Superior Being, Whose 
ideas are as unfathomable to us as the tensor calculus is to the cat. 

But why introduce a Superior Being? Because that seems to be 
the only way out of my endless difficulties. For instance, 1 look 
up at the star Sirius to which the three little stars in the belt of the 
Orion are pointing, and I am beset by innumerable questions, only a 
few of which I may mention here. I am told that Sirius weighs about 
49 X 10*® tons, is at a distance of 51 X 10” miles away from us, 
and has a surface temperature of 11,0000 c., and I like to know 
how that gigantic body happens to be at that enormous distance 
and how it acquired that terrific temperature. I am told that big as it 
is, it consists of atoms of something like io~* “• in diameter, and 
that each atom, in turn, consists of a nucleus around which many 
electrons travel in various orbits, and I am bewildered as to how 
the ultra-minute atom can contain so complicated a structure. 
The electrons in the atom, 1 am told, keep amusing themselves by 
jumping from orbit to orbit, and every such jump results in the 
emission (or absorption) of a packet of energy. The size of the packet 
depends on the orbits between which the jump took place; but 
every packet, large or small, becomes in some mysterious way 
transformed into a radiation of some frequency or other, frequencies 
being measured in hundreds of billions of electromagnetic cycles per 
second. All this is weird enough; but the most marv^ellous thing of 
all is that between each packet and its corresponding frequency of 
radiation there is always the same ratio h which is equal to 
6-55 X io“*7. Where did every electron in every atom in that 
gigantic star and everywhere else in the universe learn the value 
of h, and why must every packet conform itself to it ? 

When the packet of radiation has left the particular atom in 
Sirius which has generated it, it naturally spreads out in all direc- 
tions in ever-increasing spherical surfaces. By the time it has reached 
the retina of my eye, it is spread out over a sphere of 51 billions 
of miles in radius, and the amount of it per square inch must be 
infinitesimal. But unless the quotient of the amount of energy 
entering any particular atom of my retina by the frequency of the 
particular radiation is just equal to h, that atom will not be affected 
and no vision will result ? But how is that managed? 

The radiation energy impinging on my retina effects clieroical 
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changes in it. But why? The retina must respond to an immense 
variety of frequencies in accordance with the different colours and 
shades of colours we can distingui^. But how? Whatever changes 
take place in the retina must be propagated somehow along the 
optic nerves. But how? The current along the optic nerve must, 
through the intermediacy of the brain, produce a picture in the 
mind. But how? With my questions "how," I am not after the 
details of the mechanisms involved, such as the cones and rods in 
the retina, but why do these mechanisms produce just these results. 
There are really many more questions to be asked in connection with 
the simple phenomenon of seeing Sirius and in coimectionwith every 
phenomenon in nature, but anyone who cares to can easily find tbom 

himself. 

what are the answers to all these questions? It seems like an 
insoluble problem. But whenever you are up against an apparently 
insoluble problem, it is often a good suggestion to formulate a some- 
what similar problem but with simple features, say, with very small 
numbers. After you have found a solution for your imitation problem, 
a way may be indicated to you for solving the actual problem. 

I look about my room and my eye falls on my footstool. How 
did its component parts come to be shaped and assembled into a 
footstool? I was not present when the footstool came into being, 
and my question remains unanswered. I examine the arm-chair I 
am sitting in and ask a similar question about it, and this also 
remdns unanswered. Similar questions with regard to my desk, 
bookcase, bed, chiffonier, wardrobe, and other articles of furniture 
seem to result in so many apparently independent mysteries. 
Occam’s razor, however, suggests a way out of the difiiculty by 
replacing the various individual m3’steries by a single mystery, 
which is not so much of a mystery, after all, in so far as it agrees 
verj' well with my daily experience. I decide that it was a carpenter 
who designed and constructed every piece of my furniture. Of 
course, never having seen that carpenter, I have no means of telling 
whether he was tall or short, blonde or brunette, or anj’ other details 
about him. But these details are reall)? of no consequence. Suffice 
it that he had ideas about furniture and the ability to carry these 
ideas into effect. 

lo the many questions in coimection with Sirius and thousands 
of similar questions my reply is the same. All the phenomena of 
the world are thus and so, because a Superior Being wished them 
so. My inability’ to describe His appearance in detail is really of no 
consequence. I can only say with the utmost confidence that He is 
a Being with wishes and the ability’ to make these wishes effective. 

And now for the various topics forming the subject-matter of Dr. 
Stace’s article and of mine. 
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I am at one with Dr. Stace that “this familiar world is the only 
real world, the only world that really exists.” The physical world 
consists of those phenomena which have not as yet become familiar 
because of the elaborate apparatus required to observe them and 
because of their comparative unimportance in our daily life. Not 
so many years ago radio was part of the physical world; now it is 
quite familiar and it has taught people a good many words they 
have not known before, and which they as yet only partly under- 
stand. Television is still mainly in the physical world, but it is 
expected to be transferred before long to the famOiar world and 
thus extend the everyday vocabulary still more. The inscrutable 
world of Reality is a myth, and need not be considered. 

The "things in themselves” are fictions, incapable of being 
observed either directly or indirectly. It is the so-called signal s 
that they are sending to us that form the realities of our world. 
Lorentz missed being the father of relativity merely because he 
had a fixed idea of some mysterious "true time” and regarded 
all "local times” as illusions. We shall, with Einstein, regard all 
permanent illusions as realities, even if they be only local. 

The stuff of the world is properties, meaning by a property that 
which, interacting with some part of our body, is capable of evoking 
some interpretation from our mind. All the objects in the world, 
our minds included, are but aggregates of properties. My table is an 
aggregate of brownness, hardness, sonority, float ability, combusta- 
bility, clcavability, and many other physical, chemical, and electrical 
properties, some of which may not be known as yet. II it is important 
for some purposes to know just how brown my table is, this can be 
given in terms of a wave-length on a spectrum scale. The hardness 
may be referred to a table on which the hardness of shcllbark 
hickory is loo, of yellow oak is 6o, of chestnut is 52, etc. 'I'hc sonority 
may be expressed in so many vibrations per second, the floatability 
in terms of some specific gravity table, and so on. In this manner, 
our table, like Sir Arthur’s elephant, may become a mere "bundle 
of pointer readings.” But, whether we can devise measurements for 
the properties or not, the properties arc the realities of our world. 
To repeat, the "table in itself” is a fiction; our real table is a name 
given to a certain aggregate of properties, some of which properties 
may be still unknown to us. 

Our mind is not something sui generis) like any other organ of 
our body, it is merely an aggregate of proiwrtics. Our liver is an 
aggregate of properties or abilities to manufacture bile, to convert 
glucose into glycogen, to make fats oxidizable, and so on. Our mind 
is an aggregate of properties or abilities to think, wish, imagine, fal 
interpret, and so on. It is its component property in virtue of wluch 
it is able to put interpretations on interactions between other 
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bodies and our own body that interests us most in our present 
discussion. But, of course, this is but one component of a large 
aggregate of properties. 

An aggregate of properties may consist of «ny properties whatever, 
and colour, sound, taste, smell, etc., need not necessarily be com- 
ponents of the aggregate. Mass, for instance, is supposed to be a 
component property of all bodies; but should it be proven at some 
future date that mind is absolute massless, that would not debar 
it from being a body. Such proof, however, would be extremely 
d iffic ult. Relativity tells us that a gram calorie has a mass of 
X io~*4 gram; that is, if 4*7 X io'4 calories were suddenly 
added to a body and before any of this heat was lost it were w'eighed, 
its weight would be found to have increased by one gram. Possibly, 
when this statement is verified experimentally, a way will be found 
to ascertain the mass of a mind. 

One thing in particular must be clearly understood. When God 
made the first ninety-nine properties of a one hundred property 
aggregate. He was not under the slightest compulsion whatever as 
to what that last property should be. He could make it anything 
He pleased, so long as it was not a direct cancellation of any of the 
previous properties. Consequently, when a scientist has ascertained 
ninety-nine properties of an aggregate, he may, of course, on the 
basis of previous experience, venture a guess as to w’hat the next 
property may be. But, should the guess prove wrong, there is not 
the least ground for surprise. 

There is, for instance, a certain property in virtue of which 
electromagnetic cycles may be transmitted through vacant space. 
As this property is not a component of any known aggregate, we 
may give it a name by itself and call it "aether.” But we have no 
right to endow that aether arbitrarily with other properties such as 
rigidity, elasticity, etc. ITiere may or there may not be other proper- 
ties to form an abrogate with the one just mentioned; but, if there 
are each and every one of them must be determined independently 
by experiment. 

Scientists have been greatly perturbed a few years ago to find 
that light, which was supposed to have been definitely proven to 
be a wave motion, exhibited corpuscular properties. Their surprise 
was first increased and then decreased when it was found that the 
electron, which was always understood to be a particle of negative 
electricity, exhibited wave phenomena. By this time they have 
ceased to be surprised at anything. They are no longer constructing 
“models” from which, on the basis of a few ascertained properties, 
the others can be guessed. Each and every property in an aggregate 
must be determined independently. 

15r. Stace objects to the term “potential energt',” arguing that if 
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the energy is not being exerted, it must be only a fiction or a mathe- 
matical expression. However, a coal dealer may quote us different 
prices fur different kinds of coal on the basis that the one kind had 
11,000 B.t.u. per lb., the second kind had 12,000 B.t.u. per lb., 
the third kind had 13,000 B.t.u. per lb., etc. Should we protest 
that all his coals were as cold as rocks and there was no evidence 
of any B.t.u. about them, he will suavely explain that we have 
but to bring kindling wood, matches, and a calorimeter, and the 
various B.t.u. per lb. obtained will justify the different prices 
demanded. Or the boss may insult us with a cheque for £25 in 
remuneration for our valuable services during the past month. 
Should we demur that the cheque is no money but only a scrap of 
paper, he will tartly suggest that we have but to take it to the bank 
and the cheque will become actual money, and in fact exactly £25, 
which is rather more than our work is worth to him. 

1 have brought up this matter because 1 have to point out that 
an aggregate of properties may consist of both active properties, 
which may evince themselves immediately either directly or by the 
use of suitable apparatus, and of potential properties which may 
come into evidence only after the lapse of years or after the aggregate 
has given birth to another aggregate of properties. J. Rcinke, in his 
Die Welt als Tat and Die Natur und Wir, has coined a word 
"dominants," which in plain English means compulsions, and 
I shall have to use this word in the following paragraphs. 

When God set an electron spinning on its axis and revolving 
about a proton and told it to be hydrogen. He first of all endowed 
it with the properties of forming water when properly brought 
together with oxygen, hydrochloric acid with chlorine, ammonia 
with nitrogen, etc. But in addition He instructed it to place domiiumts 
in each drop of water it formed not only that the water be wet, a 
solvent, a thirst quencher, and so on, but that it know at what 
temperature to boil under any particular pressure, and the corre- 
sponding deasity, heat content, etc. I have heard .sometimes that a 
man using a powerful magnifying gla.ss has written out the Declara- 
tion of Independence on the back of a postage stamp. If this be 
true, it is certainly marvellous. But to write out a complete steam 
table, for both saturated and superheated ste;im, in every drop 
of water in the world, is a feat worthy of the Creator Hini.seJf. if 
you have any doubts on the subject, just ascertain the boiling 
points of water for various pressures in London, ask a friend of yours 
in New York and another friend in Australia to do the .same, and 
then compare notes. The tautological explanation offered by sonic 
people that the reason why water everywhere and always when 
under a pre.ssiire of 14-7 lb. jjer .sq. in. boils at a temperature of 
212° F. is because it does deserves no consideration. 
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Dominants for similar tables must be placed in every drop of 
ammonia, carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, mercury, and other 
vaporizable liquids. How else would each liquid know how to 
behave? 

A fertilized ovum is but a speck of protoplasm ; and no matter how 
you scrutinize it, you will never discern in it anything like eyes, ears, 
arms, legs, lungs, kidneys, etc. And yet there must be in the ovum 
dominants determining the structmre, size, and function of every 
organ in the offspring not only at the moment it is bom, but also 
a year later, ten years later, twenty years later, and throughout 
life. One of the dominants determines the various faculties of the 
mind, providing, for instance, that grass should evoke in it an 
interpretation of greeimess. It could just as easily and just as 
"naturally" have provided that grass should give us a sensation of 
a high C note, or of a voltage varying inversely as the fourth power 
of the distance. 

It was stated above that the name Book of Nature was given to 
the sum total of all the laws of nature. It must be remarked here that 
properties and laws of nature are equivalent terms. Gravitation, for 
instance, is a component of every aggregate of properties. This 
means that every atom of matter in the world must contain a copy 
of Einstein’s law of gravitation including the exact numerical 
value of the "gravitation constant.” For otherwise, how would the 
moon know how fast to fall tow'ards the earth, how would Jupiter 
know how fast to fall towards the sun, and how would the astronomer 
know* how to compute the weights of binary stars. 

To some people the idea that the world was created by a series 
of commands seems preposterous and incredible. To their knowledge, 
all the doings in this world are by means of hands, tools, and 
niachiner)'. But all human doings consist only of transportations, 
cither the transportation of a body as a whole, or the transportation of 
the parts of a body relative to each other, as in the winding up of 
a spring. To make a table, the carpenter transports tools over 
lumber, transports the resulting parts into a certain arrangement, 
transports naUs over them, and transports a hammer over the nails; 
he may also transport glue, sandpaper, and varnish. But in each 
and every transportation of his, he is making use of one or more 
properties of materials, which means of the laws of nature. To 
produce urea, F. Wohler made certain transportations of ammonium 
cyanate, potassium cyanate, and water under certain conditions. He 
had previously made other transportations which w'ere of no avail. 
It was only when he happened to make exactly the transportations 
prescribed in the Book of Nature that he got the desired result. 11 
you examine carefully the activities of every human being, from 
those of the cobbler to those of the constructor of telension appara- 
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tus, they invariably consist of transporations, and the results arc 
strictly in accordance with the laws of nature. But when God came 
to create the world, there was nothing to be transported, and the 
Book of Nature was still to be written. His will was His only material 
and His only tool. 

To sum up, "things in themselves" are fictions. They are 
intrinsically unobservable, and, in accordance with the Einstein- 
Heisenberg ideas, whatever is intrinsically unobservable is to be 
regarded as non-existent. Tlie only observables are properties, and 
every object in the world, mind included, is therefore to be 
regarded as an aggregate of properties. But if similar objects, sucli 
as water, in different parts of the world behave exactly alike, it is 
not because they have at some time held a conference and liave 
agreed to do so. It is because they are all obeying the same 
commands or laws, just as all the automobiles in a given district 
carry nameplates of a certain size and pattern in obedience to the 
same law. In other words, properties and laws of nature arc 
equivalent terms. But a law is always the expression of the will of 
someone who has the power to make that will effective, whether 
that someone be a king, a parliament, or some other legislator. 
Indeed, all attempts in defining laws of nature to avoid the idea of 
a will and the ability to enforce it have invariably resulted in 
meaningless mystifying tautology. Consequently, since every 
object is an aggregate of properties or laws, and since a law is 
always the expression of one having the power to makc^ that will 
effective, it follows that every object in the world is but the 
embodiment of the will of Him whose will is law. 

Therefore, our world is but the embodiment of God's will as 
recorded in the Book of Nature and as made evident to us in the 
form of properties, active or potential. Properties aic thus the only 
realities, and they are by no means will-o'-the-wisps, but they are 
wisps of the will of the Creator. 
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TRUTH IN POETRY 

MAUD BODKIN, M.A. 

The nature of poetic truth, and of the belief claimed by poetry, 
has become for many thinkers a question of keener interest through 
the discussions of Dr. I. A. Richards. In a recent article in this 
Journal,* Dr. Helen Wodehouse has expressed her own view, elicited 
in relation to that of Dr. Richards, concerning truth in poetry. 
She urges that “a great poem seems sometimes centrally to be 
showing us the full measure and nature of some aspect of the actual 
world.” Our response involves essentially an element of belief in 
something revealed as rooted in reality, laying necessity upon the 
poet; even though that belief may not attach to all that the poet 
accepted as fact, and though we may be unable to formulate in 
reflective terms the nature of the truth discerned. 

Sharing this conviction in regard to poetry, I wish to follow up 
Dr. Wodehouse's discussion by some further consideration of the 
nature of the truth apprehended in those poems to which we make 
full response. How does such truth differ from that which we 
recognize in scientific statement? 

Our question may first be cleared from one possible source of 
misapprehension. When we ask concerning the truth of a great 
poem, such as Paradise Lost, we do not refer to any literal acceptance 
of its mythologj’. The distinction is well put by Professor Elton in 
his discussion of this poem. In regard to the central myth of Paradise 
Lost he asks: 

"Does it in Milton’s hands embody some enduring truth that 
speaks to the imagination? ... It is of no consequence that 
we do not accept it as a fact; but what of it as a symbol?” 

He goes on to set forth his own reaction to the myth as Milton 
presents it — ^a reaction negative, as respects belief; 

“Tlie topic is the irruption of evil through the misuse of 
man’s free will. But Milton fails, through the whole transaction, 
really to make us feel either the presence or the power of evil. 
He puts his whole force into the crisis, in the ninth book. But 
many a reader must have obscurely felt that there is something 
amiss with the argument. • . . Neither the lofty eulogt' on pure 
love nor the wonderful picture of Eve’s ‘distemper’ after she 

* "Poetry and Truth,” Philosophy, VHl, p. 32. 
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has eaten can make us see why the caresses of the pair should 
be less innocent after their disobedience, than before . . . their 
punishment is not made otherwise than absurd."^ 

1 quote this statement because I should like the reader, as philo- 
Sophie critic, to question himself concerning his own attitude to this 
type of criticism. Does he accept the principle assumed, that one 
important source of value in a poem is its revelation to the imagina- 
tion of some enduring truth? Does he agree that part of our task 
as readers and critics is to question our experience of the poem to 
find where its main energies are concentrated, and whether at these 
focal points we feel the presence and power of some reality that 
belongs to our actual world? 

If this assumption is granted, there arises a second question; 
Can we attribute to these reactions of criticism any general validity? 
The critic uses collective forms of speech; Milton fails to make us feel. 
But is it true that Milton so fails in the case of every reader? 

For sharp contrast with Professor Elton's verdict we might com- 
pare the view of Mr. Charles Williams, to whom the story of the fall, 
as Milton tells it, communicates in symbolic form a “matter of 
experience.'' To him it appears that Milton has presented “the mo.sl 
extraordinarily exact description of the state of most men who 
refuse their wills to the power of a known love that any Englisli 
poet ever found.''* To strengthen further our sense of the diversities 
of critics, we might compare the exposition of Professor Abercrombie, 
to whom, as to Mr. Williams, Paradise Lost conveys a true image of 
human existence; but who, focusing the poem differently, finds its 
central significance not in God and Heaven as symbol of a known 
love refused, but in the colossal figure of Satan, symbol of the human 
will striving unmastered in the midst of destiny. 3 

Confronted by this and many other such examples of disagreement 
among eminent critics of poems deeply studied, we may feel ourselves 
driven back upon the conclusion of Dr. Richards, that the sense of 
revelation in poetry is illusory. 13elief given to poetry, we may say — 
in the phrase of another writer^ — belongs to the “private world’’ of 
emotional response; it has no place in that “public world’’ in which 
scientific truth exists. 

If forced to this conclusion, we may be grateful for the terais 
Dr. Richards has provided for description of the values and effects 
of poetry within the individual mind. These values, he urges, dei^nd 
upon “the texture and form of the attitudes evoked’’ in the course 
of the reader’s experience — the “incipient promptings, lightly 

• The English Muse, 1933, pp. 238-9. 

> Reason or Beauty in the Poetic Mind, 1933, p. xoo. 

3 The Epic, 1922, p. 105. 

4 A Sewell, The Physiology of Beauty, 1931. 
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stimulated tendencies to acts of one kind or another,”* which in 
their interplay and resolution make up the imaginative realization 
of the poem, and leave their persisting effect upon the emotional 
organization of the mind. 

It seems possible, in terms of an organization of attitudes through 
imaginative activity, to reach better understanding of the vary ing 
results of criticism than when we speak in terms of a revelation of 
truth. Whatever psychological knowledge we possess concerning 
the conditioning of emotional attitudes through the course of a life 
history can be brought into play to help us, as we read a critic’s 
work, to grasp the nature of his individual standpoint, or perspective. 
We may seek for the time to share this perspective imagin atively, 
then detach ourselves for the comparison of our own individual 
experience and that of others. 

Such psychological interest and such independence of judgment 
seem to me necessary for anyone who is to concern himself critically 
with poetry; yet I feel that the problem of individual differences 
among critics is not adequately met by a reference to private worlds 
in which readers remain enclosed, enjojang their subjective responses 
and "objectless beliefs.” The phrase we have employed, "individual 
perspective,” suggests a more satisfying solution. For the notion 
of a perspective involves a common object appearing within the 
different visions, and, by virtue of that common object, a relation 
potentially discoverable of the different visions one to another. 

The concept of the individual perspective has received notable 
development recently in the work of several philosophers. We may 
refer especially to the WTitings of Professor Whitehead and of the 
late Professor Mead. 

Professor Mead follows Dr. Whitehead in attaching central 
importance to the conception of nature as an organization of 
perspectives. The thought of “the perspective as there in nature” 
is, he urges, "in a sense a donation to philosophy by the most 
abstruse physical science.” The new theories of relativity have swept 
away that world of independent physical entities, of which the 
"distorted” perspectives were “relegated to consciousness.” "In the 
place of such a world appear all the perspectives in their inter- 
relatioaships to each other.” The characters and qualities found in 
conscious apprehension are restored to an organic nature which 
both science and philosophy can recognize.* 

Anyone accepting this general outlook upon reality must give 
a different form to that distinction made by Dr. Richards between 
the scientific and the emotive, or poetic, use of language — the scien- 

* Principles of Literary Criticism, 1926, pp. 113, 132. 

’ See Essay IV, "The Objective Realitj' of Pcrsiicctives,” in The Philosophy 
of the Present, by G. H. Mead. Edited by A. E. Murphy, Chicago. London, 1932. 
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tific use for public reference, the poetic for the organizing of individual 
emotional attitudes. Dr. Richards has spoken of the field of science 
as that in which references are left undisturbed by needs and feelings 
— ^impulses roused by sensory stimuli reflect or correspond with 
external states of affairs without disturbance from within. Such 
a mode of speech may serve, on the level of naive conunon sense, 
to express the contrast between generally valid scientific truth and 
the more individually biased thought of the poet, or writer on 
moral and aesthetic themes. If, however, we desire more philosophic 
exactness in expressing that freedom from bias achieved by science, 
we must recognize that it is attained not by any “letting alone" 
of sensory experiences, but by abstraction from their initial richness, 
severe restriction of admitted aspects. “By limiting the sensory 
equipment of our observers,” Sir Arthur Eddington has remarked, 
“we do a great deal to prevent their quarrelling.”* When the content 
of scientific observation has been rendered sufficiently abstract, 
such differences as remain between observers’ results can be dealt 
with by “formulae of transformation.” The scientific goal of perfect 
generality is achieved. But can it be claimed for this particular 
mode of achieving objectivity that it is the only one deserving 
consideration? 

“The intolerant use of abstractions,” Whitehead has declared, 
“is the major vice of the intellect.”* To correct this we, he urges, 
we should compare the various schemes of abstraction well founded 
in different types of experience; and among these types he reckons 
of special importance that of the poet. The sumval of great poems 
“is evidence that they express deep intuitions of mankind pene- 
trating into what is universal in concrete fact. ”3 

It is from this philosophic standpoint that I feel one may press 
the contention that the belief, or sense of truth, realized in appre- 
hending a great poem is not objectless, nor of merely private 
significance. It is a different mode of abstraction that is involved 
in poetic speech from that which the scientist uses. Let us examine 
in what this difference consists. 

Whitehead has spoken-t of "the extreme difficulty of expressing 
in language the final generalities” by dim apprehension of which 
human life is driven forrvard. He is illustrating from the concept 
of the human soul, its status and function in the world of experience. 
The idea of the self, in relation to the world of his fellows and of 
nature, that is active within any man’s apprehension is determined 
largely by tradition, and this again by "siccidents of genius” — the 
achievement of powerfully persuasive expressions of the idea, by 

• Philosophy, VIII, 29, p. 35. 

* Science and the Modem World, 1932, p. 23. 

1 Ibid., p. 108. 4 Adventures of Ideas, Part 1 , Ch. U- 
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such men as Plato, or Jesus and the first Evangelists. The intuition 
concerning the human soul that we find in the writings of Plato, 
and, in another "special expression" in the New Testament, is a 
supreme example of that mode of abstraction which pertains to 
poetic, or imaginative, as contrasted with scientific, experience. 
We may compare this intuition, coming to us through great literature, 
known as a determining force in our civilization, with the intuitions 
of Newton and of Einstein, moulding the development of mathe- 
matical science. 

In each case we recognize what Whitehead has described' as the 
private, subjective, and the public, objective aspects of the act of 
experience. The intuition that came into being with its own sub- 
jective form and private intensity, as an event in an individual life 
history, becomes a determinant of other events. I, or any civilized 
individual to-day, recognize wdtlun my "given” world elements 
depending on the communicated intuitions of Plato and of Christ, 
as well as on those of Newton and Einstein. Yet the manner in 
which I grasp these elements depends in the one case upon an 
emotional development of which the stages are obscure to me, 
lacking inherited means of definition, while to the notions of mathe- 
matical science there is a defined pathway of approach. Though 
there may be few minds that can fulfil the conditions required for 
apprehension of the great quantitative generalizations of science, 
yet these conditions are laid down. I know that if ray intellect can 
follow the path, it will attain the vision. To the qualitative generali- 
ties apprehended by poetic and moral genius the whole man must 
respond, and there is no recognizable path by which the vision may 
bo certainly attained. 

So we are back at the problem of the many individual perspectives 
of ixietic truth. Does the Pitntdisc Lost of Milton, do the myths of 
Plato, or the Parables of the Gospels, embody for me enduring 
truth ordering my experience of reality ? According to my individual 
standpoint I answer Yes or No; and, within my world of social and 
intellectual contacts, there is no universally accepted test for 
determining whether I am right or wrong. 

Yet the philo-sophic view to which we have made reference indi- 
cates a line of procedure in meeting this problem of diverse responses, 
'rhrough the co-ordinating of communicated perspectives the 
individual can pass from the relatively private truth which his more 
habitual attitudes determine, towards a truth more objective and 
universal. Though from a great iwcm, living with its many aspects 
within the manifold life of a community, 1 can take only what is 
relevant to the form of my own acts of feeling-- which may lead me, 
cxiieriencing (e.g.) Pumdisc Lost, to emphasize mainly the element 
• Process and Reahty, passim. 
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of conflict, or mainly the element of harmony, subordinating the 
other — ^yet through the discipline of communication, both imagina- 
tive and reflective, I can use others* experience to extend and 
articulate my own. "God,” says Gasset,* "enjoys the use of every 
point of view, resuming and harmonizing ... all our horizons.** 
It is the ideal of our socialized reason that we express in our concept 
of the vision of God; and our homage to the all-embracing truth God 
sees should find its issue in tolerance and eagerness to comprehend 
the sincere vision of every human spirit. 

As I clarify, through reflective analysis of imaginative com- 
munication, my intellectual references to those social objects — states 
and forces entering our common life — ^which the poet may portray 
through heroic figures, or name God, Devil, Heaven, Hell, I am 
at the same time ordering my emotional attitudes toward those 
objects. The gain which has come to those of us whom Dr. Richards’s 
writings have stimulated to keener interest in the attitudes har- 
monized by poetry is enhanced, it seems to me, when we restore to 
those attitudes and references which Richards separates the unity 
claimed for them by the philosophy of organism. 

« The Modern Theme, by J. Ortega Y. Gasset, 1931. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 

Benedetto Croce’s latest book, recently published under the title Ultimi 
Saggi,^ is a copious collection of philosophical writings which have already 
appeared for the most part in Italian and foreign reviews. Yet it does not 
convey the impression of a collection of sporadic essays, cither because a 
strongly unifying inspiration pervades all its pages, or because the actual 
contents of the writings group themselves naturally round certain focal 
2X)ints about which the author’s intellectual interests tend to concentrate. 
Aesthetics, ethics, the principles of historical writing, afford the greater 
part of the problems and arguments treated in this book. The linglish public 
are already acquainted with some of them, such as the essay iintiW^iiAesithetica 
in nuce, which contains the article on Aesthetics in the last edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Briiannica, and the Difesa della poesia, which takes its starting- 
point from Shelley’s Defence of Poetry and was delivered as a lecture in Oxford 
in 1933 at Lady Margaret Hall. Other essays on aesthetics of no less importance 
round off and reveal under fresh aspects some questions already treated by 
Croce in his systematic work. I shall confine myself to pointing out an article 
entitled Le due scieme moudane, which gives a historical demonstration 
of the wholly modern origin c)f the sciences of aesthetics and economics, and 
e.\plaiiis this modernity as arising from the new philosophical subjectivity 
wliich succeeds classical and nwdiaeval objectivism. The article entitled 
Uileggendo VAcsthetica del Bamngartcn affectionately recalls to mind and at 
the .same time gives a concise critical exposition of the work of the founder 
(jf aesthetics. It was occasioned by Croce’s acquisition of a very rare copy 
of that work w'hich for thirty years had eluded his bibliophile zeal. And the 
fresh reading that his acquisition of the book has permitted him to make has 
given rise to a much more intensive and organic cxjx)sition than that contained 
in his hi.stoiy’ of aesthetics published in 1903. Here, too, as in all Croce’s 
writings, are to be found polemical outbursts against some alleged innovators 
in ctmtemporary aesthetics who appear unable to maintain even the historical 
positions won by Baumgarten two centuries ago with his definition of art as 
vratio sensttiva perfecia. In this connection it is pleasant to record that Croce’s 
article in its turn ha.^ prompted a group of his friends and admirers to reprint 
Baiiingarten's Acsthetica in hom)ur of Croce's seventieth birthday, which falls 
in 1936. 

The essay hiiziaziom all 'estctica del Sctteccnto is a nuxlel of the new style 
t(^ which Croce, in the fullness of his intellectual maturity, has attained in 
the treatment of the history of aesthetics. If in his history published in 1903 
he still indulged in somewhat academic habits of treating the history of thought 
as a history of dynastic successions of thinkers, here on the other hand the 
substantial interest that the problems have for him in their development ha.s 
made a marked advance over his interest in their human protagonists; but 
this change docs not carry with it any devaluation of the men themselves in 
their individuality, but rather a different valuation, necessitated by the facts 
and latent in them. The great problems of eighteenth-century aesthetics are 
• B. CRorc, VUimi Naggi, Bari, 1.aUTza, 10.^5 (Svo. Pp- 'iii, 
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concerned with the beautiful in nature and in art, genius and taste, sensi- 
bility and sentiment in relation to the intellect. Beside the historical figures 
of the first rank — ^Vico, Baumgarten, Kant — ^in the consideration of these* 
problems there stand out also the secondary figures to whom the histories of 
aesthetics generally make only perfunctory allusion. In Croce's essay these 
stand out in bold relief from the background of the problems as invcstigatr)r.s 
and discoverers, though still anxious and uncertain, of concepts whose pater- 
nity we had been accustomed to attribute to more eminent thinkers, who on 
the contrary have the different merit of focusing more clearly the discoveries 
of others. From this point of view Kant’s Critique of Judgment appears to b(* 
not merely a solitary elaboration by the philosopher of Kocnigsberg, but the 
point to which converge all the currents of eighteenth-century aesthetics, to 
radiate afresh in different directions.* 

The numerous ethical, historical, and philosophical writings that form the 
second and third sections of the volume cluster to a great extent round the 
new conception of philosophy as the “methodology of history" of which Croce, 
in the latest phase of his intellectual evolution, has made himself the increas- 
ingly vigorous spokesman. The traditional figure of the “philosopher" as the 
proposer and solver of a single eternal problem has always been repugnant 
to his realistic temperament, which from the beginning has apjiruarhed 
philosophy from the starting-point of a rich multij>licity of particular con- 
crete problems, and he has seen in philosophy no more than a means of 
focussing them and co-ordinating them among themselves. In this regard 
there is a certain affinity between Croce’s standpennt and the inslrumcMitalist 
position of Dewey — ^as Croce himself has noted in one of his essays- -but the 
nature of the instrument is different. On the philosophical jiidgmcnt-scal 
the Itcalian pliilosopher is severely rationalistic, and docs not alh)\v Jiiinself 
any iixational or pragmatic deviations, not even those that apj^ear here and 
there among the rtainifications of Hegel's system (on this point see tlie essay: 
CircoJo vizioso nvila critica della filosofia hcgclimui). But the affirmation of 
rationalism in philosophy does not mean for him a fall into ])anlogisin. Philo- 
sophy stands face to face with life, praxis, in all the miiltiplirity of its interests, 
not to be assimilated in empty intellectual .schemes. Thus thought is led back 
to its function of undenstamling, that is rationnli/ing life, not substituting 
itself for life as in panlogism. Hence the great riclies of (joce’s philosophy 
which, instead of si-cludiug itself in supramundanc remoteness from every 
worldly interest, continually plunges Ixick into life, to funerge from time to 
lime with new intellectual exiKTiences. 

In a preceding Survey I drew attention to the first volume of Stefaniiii’s 
Plaio,^ and I am imav able to announce the publicati«jn of the second vohinu*. 
which proceeds from the Symposium to Plato's last writings. ? 'J he two vuhiines 
together, in the course of a thou.sand elaborate and chisely printed irdgcs, 
give a complete and organic ex]x>sitioii of the whole Platon ie pliilo-soplu', 
and rcprc.scnt, in Italian historical .studies, an effort of research and synthesis 
that can easily stand comparison with the most noted foreign work.s, such as 
those of Hitter, Tayltir, and fjtlier cemtemporary students of Plato. 'J he inetluKl 
of treatment in this second volume is .still that of the investigation of origins, 
as is the general rule in all Platonic studies of the last few decades. Ihit, 

* I may Ijc pcniiitU d a personal allusion. lYoiiipti-d hy C rore's essay, I havt^ alti i»pl‘'il 
a reduction to a i>nialler scali- of the ( ritique of Judanmit, fri j-ing it fimii ils rniiiurtitJii wnii 
the other Kantian l.'riiiques and roiisid*Ting it iiiste:(d in the light of Ihe evcilulioii of ;iesiu« i i 
thought in the eighteenth century (Kant, Principii tit esUtita— Kstralli dell.i Criina Uf 
Giudizio tradotti «• coineiitali da (jiiulode ibiggiern, Hari, Laterza, iij35i ^vo. P]>- nr). 

■ Vide the Philosophical Survey in Philosophy, October ly.jp 

* 1.. Stefanini, Platofie, vol. ii, Cedain, Padova, 1935 (Hvo. IV- S3^)> 
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together with the accurate exposition of single dialogues in their chronological 
order, one must take into account in this work the author’s constant care 
to establish comparisons and relationships between the various dialogues, so as 
to display fully the great problems, which are scarcely ever exhausted in the 
course of a single dialogue. Further there is conveniently prefixed to the 
analysis of each dialogue a judicious bibliographical note which explains the 
piesciit state of the particular questions therein treated, and illuminates and 
directs the whole study of the text. Finally at the end of the volume there are 
gathered together some bird’s-eye views of vast groupings of problems— -logical, 
metaphysical, ethical, political, etc., in which the same material that has 
already been analysed in its historical origins is redistributed and re-examined 
in its great systematic connections. A detailed account of the questions and 
the particular solutujns proposed by the author would be impossible in the 
present survey; it would mean bringing once more into the arena the most 
hotly debated interpretations of Platonic criticism, both ancient and modem. 

Let it suffice to point out that Stefanini brings to bear everywhere his own 
original contribution, a balanced judgment, and a clear synthetic vision. 

In the matter of the history of Greek philosophy another work worthy of 
much consideration is that of Mondolfo on the Infinite in Greek thought.* 
For some years past Mondolfo has undertaken the translation and bringing 
up to date of Zeller’s classic Philosnphu der Griechen, a large-scale work that 
exceeds in wealth of information and completeness Nestle’s analogous under- 
taking. It may be said that the above-mentioned work on the Infinite was 
suggested by the study of the great tendencies in historical writing that have 
succeeded Zeller, which in contrast to his classicism have given prominence 
to numerous irrationalistic and romantic elements in Greek thought, thus 
opportunely completing the too one-sided and defective view of the spirit of 
antiquity that had be<?n formed by the historians of the nineteenth century. 
'J'he problem of the Infinite is precisely one of the problems about which the 
two opposing views are i)ularized. .\ccording to the classical party, Greek 
thought has expunged the idea of the infinite from its conception of the world, 
and is content .solely with a harmonic vision of the finite and limited. Accord- 
ing to tho.se wlio favour the romantic interjwetation, there is no need to go as 
far as Nco-Platonism, that is the age of the dissolution of the purely Hellenic 
spiril, to find a jwsitive appreciation of the infinite; on the contrary, it is 
pri'sent at all stages of Greek thought, and especially at the lx*ginnings, that 
is in the historical strata nearest to the religious and romantic fountain-heads 
of the Creek spirit. Proceeding from this antithesis and from the recognition 
of the validity of the romantic thesis, Mondolfo has completed a patient 
and sagacious exploration of the wh(»le material of Greek philosophy that has 
ct)inc down to us, in order to trace an erudite and suggestive history of the 
idea of the infinite from the pre-Socratic to the Neo-Platonic thinkers. The 
character itself of his treatment cau.ses him to place in the foreground the idea 
of the infinite in all the phases of Greek thought; at the same time he does 
not ignore the fact that in the general economy of that history the idea of the 
inlinitc has not always had the same importance or the same prominence, 
hut has often been eclipsed by the opix>sitc idea of the finite. But — and this 
is the most positive result of his investigation — the eclipse has not been total, 
and the rc-eincrgenco from time to lime of that idea into full daylight at least 
allows the more obscure and attenuated j)arts of its path to be glimpsed. 

Guido dk Hugoieko. 

(Translated fiom the Italian by Constance M. Allen.) 

■ R. Mondolfo, Vinfinito net pensiero dfi Grtci, I.o Monnior, Finiize, lo.U l^vo. l*p. 4.^9). 
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Avi and Industry. By Herbert Read. (Faber & Faber. 1934. Pp- 143. 

IMce I2S. 6d.) 

From the standpoint of aestlietics, the most recent essay of Mr. Read, 
once one has seen through a title that does less than justice to its ambitious 
scope, leaves his previous publications — ^the Art Now, the Meaning of Art- 
miles behind; it is. in fact, by far his most important contribution to the 
subject. The author divides this slender work into four Parts, of which the 
last is in reality an amplification of some remarks on the importance of 
aesthetic education for the young let fall during the course of Part I. His 
starting-point is no less a problem than that presented by the existence of 
art as a tangible, audible, or visible product of human inventiveness. Following 
a certain school of art. scientists and historians — ^notably Worringer. of wliose 
Fonn in Gothic he has given us an admirable translation — ^he distinguishes 
two entirely separate and individual types, “humanistic** and ‘‘abstract” 
art; the former finiirished, for instance, both in the ancient Greco- Rr)n).'in 
civilization and in \\*estern Europe since the revival of this culture at the 
Renaissance, and aims at communicating emotiims nr ideas by a representa- 
tion of real people or things; the latter nourished during the Middle Ages 
and its purpose is to please in immediate ]>erception by means of harmony, 
symmetry, or proportion among shapes, figures, and lines. Those arts whicli 
include objects of daily u.sc naturally belong to the “abstract** or “formal” 
category. This rigid dichotomy is not one that can be justified, in our opinion, 
by the common facts of art history or of personal artistic experience; for any 
work of art worthy of the name, to whatever period it may belong, whethe r 
it was designed to serve a practical purpose or no ]mrposc at all, exhibits both 
form and content, bf)th pattern and expression, in a unity that can only be 
severed by analytic thought. It lands Air. Read, whose taste in this instance 
is surer than his theorizing, in a palpable contradiction; having told us in 
Part I that useful art apjx;als exclusively to the formal .sense, he then admits 
in Part 11 that pattern^j often possess “vitality,** and that this “vitality" 
can be either “dynamic” or "organic” in cpiality. The principal defect in this 
essay derives from the same source ; for it is responsible fur a marked tendency 
to neglect the movement and striving suggested by lines in favour of thoir 
geometrical relations. 

Two practical comsequenccs of the utmost importance arc drawn in Part I 
from the agreed aesthetic character which industrial products should p()s.scs.s; 
that the young must be taught to enjoy and desire harmonious proporlinn.s 
in the ordinary objects visible at home or in the school, “that we have to 
create a new consciousness of aesthetic form,** and that the abstract artist 
must be given a place in all industries, where his verdict on design should be 
unchallenged by biLsincss pliilistincs. These, indeed, arc the conditions without 
which industrial art will never recover the ground it lost when inachinury 
suddenly interrupted the admirable handicraft traditions of the pre-industrial 
era. 

Part II contriins the marrow (jf the h(x)k; it is a brilliant and remarkably 
successful attempt to systematize the minor arts, so far as I am aware the 
best we have in English. Adopting the famous principle of Semper, he classifies 
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them according to the raw materials they employ; these may be either 
“organic” or "inorganic,” according as they are derived from living or inani- 
mate sources, or a compound if made from both together. This gives us, in 
one group, pottery, glass, and metallurgy; in another woodwork and textiles; 
and in another still those works of constructional art which combine wood 
and steel, or wood and stone. I faving explained in this manner how it is that 
useful art is not a unity but a manifold, he goes on. like von Falke, to trace 
the separate effects of material, of technical processes, and of functional 
purpose, on the ultimate form its objects assume. This section is worked out 
in n masterly fashion, thanks to the writer’s rare understanding of the 
technical side of industrial art. 

Part III deals, very briefly, with colour, ornament, and decorative design 
in the sphere of practical art. He lays down in this chapter the golden rule 
that governs decc^ration, according to which it should never spoil the organic 
unity of the object by superfluous or redundant additions; "ornament should 
emphasize form.” He then proceeds to distinguish between "structural” and 
"applied” ornament, the former being an accidental by-product of a raw 
material — such as the grain in wood — or of the technical processes employed 
in its transformation into a finished product, the latter a deliberate artistic 
embellishment of the object by means of naturalistic, stylized, or geometrical 
forms. Geometrical patterns or stylized figures are best adapted to the 
machine-made products of the modem era. 

It is a little suq^rising that. th<3ugh Mr. Read mentions with approbation 
certain German experiments in wedding the useful to the beautiful, he makes 
no reference at all to the remarkable ])rogrcss Sweden has made in this 
direction since the beginning of the present century; here is another source 
from which Hritish industrialists might receive valuable hints. One has bitter 
regrets, again and again, when a fruitful idea is suddenly dropped instead of 
being developed, when an historical intrcxluction is sketched in a bare outline 
lacking both detail and chiaroscuro. But how could omniscience itself do 
full justice to so many imixu taut topics within the narrow limit of 143 pages, 
most of which arc occupicxl Viv'^ a collection of skilfully chosen illustrations? 
het us be thankful for a brilliant and original coiitributhm to the theor>’ of 
tlie minor arts, and for a plea for artistic design in the workshop, for artistic 
sensibility in the home, that is none the less elocpicnt because it is sober, 
learned, and well-reasoned. 

Listowel. 


Gforgr Holmes Howison, Philosopher and Teacher, A selection from his 
writings with a biographical sketch. By John Wright Buckham and 
George Malcolm Stratton. (Berkeley : University of California Press. 
London: Cambridge University l^rcss, 1934. -f 4^8. Price 

IIS. 6d.) 

This handsome volume is a monument to the distinguished founder of 
the flourishing school of philosophy at 13erkeley, California. Howison (a 
contemporary, in the broad, of James, Royce, and Palmer) brought to the 
Mills Chair the temper of a true Metaphysiker and the flair of a great teacher. 
His work has gone on. How deeply and widely ffliilosophic influences have 
been active in North American culture is not yet, I fancy, fully appreciated 
on this side of the ocean. 

The selections include parts of his chief work, The Limits of Evolution 
and Other Essays, and a numlier of other paj^rs on such themes as Pantheism, 
eterminism, and Freedom, and the like. His view is self-designated "Per- 
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sonal Idealism/’ and has much in common with that of a British group. 
His closest historical affiliation is with Leibniz, while his method of attaining 
this position owes much to the extreme subjective arguments of Kant. He 
parts from the former, however, in rejecting the "caste-system” of the 
Monadology, in positing a social reference "within the self-defining thought 
of the individual mind,” and in giving "to natural objects, as items in 
the real experience of minds, a reality, secondary and derivative, indeed, 
but still unquestionable, and associate essentially with the self-defining 
activity of every mind . . (p. 137). This sounds well as a programme, 
but how this intrinsic sociality and "unquestionable” nature can be 
effected in the republic of "self-originative” minds is not at all clear. 
On the side of consistency a more thorough-paced pluralist — such as 
McTaggart — seems the sounder; while the deviations of Howison appear 
to point to some other principle or being than that attaching to our own 
limited minds. In seeking to establish the eternity and integrity of our 
minds and selves Howison overlooks or minimizes the quite obvious limi- 
tations of these minds and selves. Contemporary readers may wonder whether 
we can put a finger on anything in our experience corresponding to "the 
self-defining activity of every mind,” which is something Howison confidently 
assumes. Most of us feel that our minds are an3rthing but "self-defined.” 

But these selections concern much beside personal idealism. An essay, e.g, 
on The Duty of the University to the State, is admirable. 

Ralph E. Stxdman. 


Essentials in the Development of Religion: A Philosophic and Psychological 

Study. By J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D. (London: Allen & Unwin, ltd. 

1934 - Pp- 308. Price 12s. 6d.) 

In this work Dr. Turner discusses the central topics of the philosophy 
of religion in the context of their historical development, and brings out the 
logical stages in this development, as one after another the dillerent notion.s, 
either presupposed by or embodied in the religious life, are made explicit in 
the organized life and thought of human society. This involves a good deal 
of psychological investigation, as well as philosophical argument, and the 
book is made the richer by the mixture: Dr. 'rurncr is right in refusing to be 
deterred by labels from utilizing material w'hich can be of value to his exposi- 
tion. The book ranges over a w'ide field in a systematic manner, and shows 
evidence of very considerable learning, but it is not for these reasons at all 
heavy or hard to read: on the contrary, it is written with life and enthusiasm 
and is all the fresher for the writer's breadth of knowledge. Tlie opening 
chapters deal first with methodological ermsiderations and then with the 
general nature and place in experience of the subject-matter of the philoso^iby 
of religion. The next section is concerned with some general characteristics 
of experience, metaphysical and epistemological in kind; it is followed by a 
series of chapters on the development of morality leading to a discussion of 
the moral self and a statement of the relation between good and evil. 'Ihe last 
section deals in the light of the results achieved in the foregoing chapters with 
topics such as Immortality, the Supremacy of Religion, Knowledge and haith, 
Authority, and Divine Personality. The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
man lives in a friendly universe; "it is then no merely empty metaphor to 
say that the Universe is friendly to every form of perfection, no matter how 
trivial at first sight this may seem to be, and equally to every process tha 
makes perfection possible and brings it into being: the cxhaustlcss beau es 
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of inorganic nature and of the realm of life: unknown heroisms and silent 
self-sacrifice: every desire and effort for whatever is good and beautiful and 
true: all these are eternally sustained by the dynamic force of Reality, and all 
that opposes them is in the end destroyed." O. S. Franks. 

Waking World, By Olaf Stapledon. (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1934. 

Pp. viii + 280. Price 7s. fid.) 

This book, as its title suggests, is rather a prayer of aspiration than a 
work of philosophy: but, since its author believes— with reason— that world 
awakening waits for a sufficient W eltanschauung^ it involves a philosophy. It 
ranges from communism and fascism via an outline of “modem knowledge," 
a survey of art, science, philosophy and religion, to pacifism, democracy, 
frce-spcech, and the World-State. The human and social aspiration claims 
much sympathy; while for the details of the social plan there is a good 
deal to be said. The survey of art, science, and philosophy is, in the main, 
admirably done. The critique of religion (and of Christianity in particular) 
is obviously that of an amateur. Its two chief hites-noires, *soul-saving' and the 
‘loving Gcxi,* have no place in first-rate theology and religious practice in the 
forms in which Mr. Stapledon envisages them: and with the second-rate we 
need not treat, since the ideals both of churches and of Mr. Stapledon suffer 
from the mediocrity and obtuseness of men. The concept of ‘salvation,' indeed, 
holds in Christian theology much the same place that ‘fully awakened living* 
docs in Mr. Staplcdon's, though, of course, the two theologies differ in what 
they take to be the ‘chief end of man*; and the Christian doctrine of the 
Love of God docs not abate a jot of the Hebrew sense of His awfulness. That 
in practice much weak sentimentalism creeps in there is no need to deny. 

The author's criticism of ‘sham* religion is central to his theme, since he 
has the ‘real thing’ to recommend, which, he hopes, is to prove the dynamic 
of a 'waking world.’ This religion is reminiscent of “The Free Man’s Worship," 
but wlicreas Russell preaches deliance of Fate, Mr. Stapledon preaches 
admiration of its tragic theme. That an “overwhelming apprehension of 
sumi'ihiug both superhuman and beautiful" (p. 2o.\) lies at or near the root 
of religion would, I think, be granted (with (lualification) by most theologians, 
i'he liiffercncc between these and the author lies in this, that the former 
accept developments from this primordial 'something' along the lines of 
rational and moral anthropomorphism, while the latter, denouncing anthro- 
pomorphism in general, devclop.s a no less anthroponic^rphic aestheticism in 
religion, one of the chief advantages of wiiich is its immunity from reason. 

More than a touch of Spinozism (or Bradlcyism) marks ^Ir. Staplcdon's 
world-view. “The perfectly awakened mind," he obser\'es, “at last sees 
clearly that, though the defects and agony of the myriad beings of the cosmos 
are undeniable facts, they are also needed factors in the excellence of the 
cosmos" (p, 237). But one may doubt whether either Spinoza or Bradley 
would altogether approve of this book as a whole. Indeed, with all syncretists, 
Mr. Stapledon (who, in effect, accepts the designation) wants the best of all 
possible Worlds, including that of M. Bergson, as well as that of Spinoza. 
He wants, e.g., 'creative leaps* w’hich arc also ‘determined.’ 

The book concludes on a lower plane, urging, as means subordinate to 
ewtatic fatalism in the pursuit of the ‘w’orld-aim,' frce-specch, pacifism, and 
Wgger and better schools. The continuity between elements so diverse must, 
^necessity, be somewhat tenuous; hence it may not be unfair to say of the 
ok as a unit that, while by no means ‘void,* it is certainly ‘without form.* 

Ralph E. Stedmax. 
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La metafisica del hello e dei coslumi di Arturo Schopenhauer. By A. Cavotti. 

(Naples: Roxidinella. 1934. + 206. Price 15 lire.) 

A comprehensive survey of the aesthetic and ethical theories of Schopen- 
hauer. Being divided into thirty-one chapters, each of these is perforce brief. 
The beauty and intimacy of the style combined with this brevity leave the 
savour rather of an essay than of a chapter. The nature of the aesthetic object 
and the specific condition of artistic creation and of aesthetic appreciation 
are first considered, and then the fine arts are treated severally. A chapter 
on Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of love effects a transition to the exposition 
of the ethics, which is extended to include some account of his views on law 
and the State. The treatment is throughout positive, in accordance with the 
author’s declaration that “the task of the historian is simply to understand 
and expound." Judged within these perfectly legitimate limits, the book can 
be recommended as at once a very able and an extremely charming, even 
seductive, introduction to Schopenhauer’s thought — an introduction becaii.so 
the field is cultivated extensively rather than inten.sivcly. The entire absence 
of evaluation, however, though involved in the positive method, seems to 
me to lessen the paedagogical value of the work: the abnegation of internal 
along with external criticism will not only leave unsatisfied the critical reailer 
who at many points will want an obscurity clarified or an apparent incon- 
sistency explained (obscurities and inconsistencies on the part of Schopcnhaiior. 
not of his expositor), but will also leave unimproved the reader who does not 
notice these flaws. But the book is highly informative, admirably planned, 
very well documented, and a sheer pleasure to read. 

T. E. Jessop. 


Friends of God: Practical Mystics of the Fourteenth Century. By Anna Gkoh 
Seksholtz. (New York: Columbia University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford. 193.^. I*]), viii -f 247. Price 12s. (A.) 

The study of mediaeval German mystki.sm has been revolutionized during 
the present century, chiefly by the devoted labours of German scholars; and 
the importance of the movement known as that t)f the "Eriends of (}o(l"- - 
and especially of its founder, the great Meister Eckhart- -for the history of 
religious philosophy has received fre.sh recognition. But since much of the 
work which has been done is hard f<»r English readers to come by, a new and 
comprehensive account of the Gottesfreunde by one who had access to all the 
fresh .sources of informatum wa.s much to be desired. 'I'his it is which Mis.s 
Seesholtz has now given u.s. She is well eejuipped on the intellectual .side for 
her difficult task; having evidently examined with care the vast literature of 
the subject, and further had the great advantage of working with I’rofessur 
Rudolf Otto on the writings of Eckhart, whose intrepid genius dominates the 
mystical thought of the period. Eckhart, condemned by the Roman Church 
for "wishing to know more than <me should," is a strangely m()dern figure 
in his pa.s.sionatc devotkjii to truth ; which he declared that he would prefer 
to God Himself, were he called upon to chor)se l)ctwTcn them, but added 
"God is Truth." Miss Scesholtz's account of his doctrines, and those of his 
discijdcs Taiilerand Su.so, is excellent. S<j, too, is her study of the groat Momish 
mystic, Ruysbrocck; who, thcjiigh hardly to Ixj reckoned among the "hriciids 
of God," was deeply influenced by Eckhart's religious ideas. The normal 
outlook and discipline of mediaeval Catholicism, within which all thc.sc 
mystics arose, is evidently less familiar to her; and it is on this side that her 
book is weakest. Ncvcrthclc.ss, it cemstitutes on the wludc an excellent an 
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well-documented account of a very intricate subject. Hardly any relevant 
facts appear to have been missed, and the result will be of great use to all 
students of Christian mysticism. 

Whether from the point of view of social history, of philosophy, or of 
psychology, the Friends of God are among the most interesting of Christian 
mystical groups. In the first place, though so strongly influenced by Dominican 
teaching, they were, essentially, a lay movement brought into being by the 
necessities of the time and the corruption of the secular clergy. Some of their 
most influential personalities, e.g. Rulman Merswin the merchant, were 
laymen living in the world. Women, too, entered fully into the life of the 
movement. The "Friends” at the height of their development formed a vast 
informal association of spiritual realists, dominated on the one hand by the 
exalted spiritual philosophy of Eckhart and his disciples, on the other by 
the visionary and "tendacious” writings of Merswin and his associates. 
We owe to them some of the most interesting vernacular literature of foiir- 
tccnlh-centuiy Germany. Their intellectual level, too, was astonishingly 
higli; as we realize when we remember that the sermons of Taulcr and Suso, 
largely inspired by the lofty speculations of Eckhart, were addressed either 
to general congregations or communities of nuns, and assumed in the hearers 
a considerable acquaintance with mystical theology, and the power of dealing 
with abstract religious ideas of a formidable kind. 

Students interested in the peculiar psychological problems which the 
movement presents will turn at once to Miss Secsholtz's chapter on that 
mysterious figure, the "Great Friend of God of the Oberland”; whose identity 
is one of the outstanding puzzles of mystical history. Some have held that this 
jHisonagc was really Nicholas of Basle; others, that he was a mystical “Mrs. 
Han is.” Miss Sccsholtz gives good reason for supposing that this opinion is 
cr)rrcct; and that his story, like that of ”Sister Katrei,” is a religious romance 
forming part of the abundant “tendency literature” produced by the Friends 
of God. She carries her study forward to a consideration of the influence of 
the L'ricnds and their writings on subsequent religious movements, such as 
tlie New Devotion, and, through Luther, on jMist- Reformation Germany: 
and ends by an account of later religious groups who were inspired by similar 
ideals. Evelyn Underbill. 


Practical Ethics. By the Rr. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel. (London: Thornton 
Butterworth I-td. 1935. Pp. 256. Price 2s. bd.) 

The editors of the Home University library' had the happy thought of 
supplementing Professor Moore's well-known discussion of Ethics, which 
came out nearly twenty-five years ago, with another volume on the same 
subject, directed primarily to the problems of the moral life and called 
Practical Ethics \ and they had another happy thought when they secured 
fhc President of the BritLsh Institute of Philosophy, Sir Herbert Samuel, to 
contribute the volume. His wide interest in philosophical ideas and his com- 
prehensive experience of practical life in many fields marked him out as the 
ideal person to supply the kind of middle principle required for a survey' of 
the ethical problem in its liearing on the life of the present day. Siicli a book 
will, of course, necessarily be written primarily for non-philosophers, though 
that does not mean that it will not be of interest to philosophers also. It 
should discuss, on a philosophical background, vexed questions of conduct, 
in regard to which contemporary society is puzzled, doubting what is right 
and what is wrong, and should presumably at the same time suggest that the 
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answer to the philosophical problem has some relevance to these practical 
problems. Sir Herbert Samuel could be trusted to keep both points in mind. 

The book falls into three parts. The first three chapters provide the 
theoretical foundation, discussing the question what right action is. The 
utilitarian test of consequences is defended and the laudability of a proper 
self-interest maintained. After a brief discussion of free will, in which Sir 
Herbert Samuel takes up a determinist position, there follow four chapters 
in which a rather more practical treatment of the motives to right action 
occupies the field. Education, religion, rewards and punishments are the 
main social factors discussed here. In the third section the author reaches 
the open questions of the day. He opens with a general discussion of moral 
and social progress, to which he also returns at ^e end. Within this frame 
the main topics considered are three: the status of the family, the claims of 
the nation-state, and the rights of animals. It would not be profitable to 
attempt a survey of the considerations advanced under these heads. Sir 
Herbert Samuel is no seeker after paradox or novelty. He shows himself 
essentially a paractical man, sensitive, tolerant, and open-minded, wise and 
prudent in advice. But considering the book as a whole, I must confess to a 
feeling that it would have been more effective if it had been written the 
other way round; if the practical problems had been put first instead of 
last. Coming first, the treatment of the theoretical issues seems, to a philoso- 
pher at least, brief almost to the point of discourtesy — ^a point which is surely 
reached when the author excuses himself from considering the controversy 
as to the relations of 'right* and 'good* on the ground that it is "too technical 
and too linguistic in character to be entered upon here." If the theoretical 
issues had been stated last, the author would have needed no excuse for con- 
fining himself to those aspects of them which had special relevance to the 
problems raised; and the discussion, for instance, of motives would have had 
more actuality because of its obvious importance to such problems as those 
of the family and the nation. The other criticism which I should be inclined 
to offer is that if it were possible a more systematic survey of the practical 
field would be a gain. As it is, the impression is unavoidable that the selection 
of topics for discussion is quite arbitrary. Two problems which have been 
much discussed in recent times find, I think, no mention in these pages. One 
is the ethics of gambling; another is the class-ethics of Marxism. A systematic 
survey of the field could hardly have missed these. But I admit that I cannot 
provide the principles for such a survey, and that in such a book, confined 
within so narrow limits, it must always be easy to allege errors of omission. 
Every reader will ask for more, but they will all be ready, I think, at the same 
time to thank Sir Herbert Samuel for a workmanlike performance of a 
difficult task. J. L. Stocks. 


The Philosophy of Communism, By John Macmurray. (London: Faber and 
Faber, Ltd. 1933. Pp- Price 3s. 6d.) 

When is a contradiction not a contradiction? The answer is: When it is 
either organic or super-organic. Thus we should expect the English and the 
Romans (p. 52) to have been exceptionally bellicose because they were 
exceptionally peace-loving. J 3 ut if they believed they loved peace and yet 
went to war we should call them hypocrites and discover a contradiction. 

When is a contradiction a contradiction? The answer is: When it is mech- 
anical. When is it mechanical? The answer is: When it relies on too narrow 
a historical induction. Thus anyone who says the English are constitutional 
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in their ideas is mechanical because he thinks only of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. When he remembers that the English had a brisk little 
revolution of their own in the seventeenth century, he ceases to be mechanical. 

Why will communism come? The answer is: (a) Because it may not (p. 69), 
{b) because communism means a classless society, (c) because the bourgeoisie 
cannot “plan” (p. 77), (d) because classes are masses and masses are infra- 
organic, (e) because “power” is malign, being always competitive. 

Why is theory subordinate to practice? The answer is: “Because practice is 
realistic and theory is idealistic”; but it is “a completely unscientific and 
unphilosophical method” (p. 59) to find grounds in theory for rejecting what we 
have a practical interest in rejecting. 

If I were a praying man, I would pray to be delivered from the philosophy 
of communism, but I would not pray to be delivered either from communism 
itself or from Mr. Maemurray’s books about it. His ideas are penetrating, 
electrifying, and even shrewd— despite his philosophy. In my judgment he is 
the most stimulating of all contemporary British sociological authors. 

John Laird. 


Pathways in Science. By Sir Arthur Eddington, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Messenger Lectures, 1934. (London and Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press. 1935. x, 333. Price los. 6d. net.) 

The topics dealt with in this book are mainly scientific. Professor Eddington 
has endeavoured to give a picture of the developments in physics in the last 
few years, and to bring out some of the general problems of method and of 
principle to which those developments have given rise. Thus Chapters VII 
to XI deal successively with The Constitution of the Stars, Subatomic Energy, 
Cosmic Clouds and Nebulae, the Expanding Universe, and the Constants of 
Nature. Of the other chapters. Chapter IV on the Decline of Determinism 
and Chapter VI on Probability may be instanced as showing the scope of the 
book. In Chapter XII Professor Eddington tries (by way of experiment) 
to give a popular illustration of the fundamental principles underlying the 
theory of groups. 

Only the first chapter, and the last two chapters, have definite reference to 
philosophical problems, and I shall confine myself to a few remarks on them. 

Professor Eddington's account of the nature of science seems to be condi- 
tioned by the following principles: 

I. (i) All knowledge is a matter either of immediate awareness or of infer- 
ence. (ii) The only things of which I am immediately aw^are are my own 
sensations, thoughts, emotions, (iii) Among the things of which I am immedi- 
ately aware are (a) that I am responsible, truth-seeking, reasoning, striving; 
(6) that there are certain time sequences in my experiences (e.g. I-perceive-a- 
taste-which-I-pcrceived-yesterday). (a) Is the basis of the problems which 
arise later in regard to freedom. (6) Is the basic experience from which the 
scientist starts. 

II. But before anything in the nature of science can arise, we have to take 
a step beyond our own immediate experiences. This step involves our 
"committing ourselves" to “the recognition of other minds than our own.” 
As a ph}rsicist Sir Arthur is not concerned W'ith the problems arising from this 
commitment, nor with the question whether this commitment would be 
possible at all, for a being whose sole immediate experiences were tliose (as 
he sometimes puts it) of the “contents of his own consciousness.” For Sir 
Arthur this “commitment” is a kind of inference, however it is made. 
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III. Once we have so committed ourselves, a further step becomes possible. 
We can recognize that some of the contents of our own consciousness communi- 
cate to us part of the experience (or content?) of other consciousnesses. Or 
perhaps it might be less obscure to say: we can recognize that regularities 
occur in the sensory experience of other consciousnesses. It is this fact that 
sets the problem for the scientist. 

The problem of the scientist is to link these regularities (occurring within, 
and so limited to various consciousnesses) with a scheme of regularities 
occurring outside all consciousness, and so not limited to any. The two 
characteristics the scientist is insisting on arc externality and regularity; 
and it is clear that these characteristics belong to the world of which the 
scientist is in search, by definition: he is seeking a world with just these 
characteristics. 

IV. The process of making remote inferences from the experiences of 
many consciousnesses puts us in a position to give a further description of 
the task of science. 

For by a complicated set of inferences it is concluded that the bodies of 
consciousnesses (I use this phrase because the relation indicated by “of" is 
about the vaguest and most ambiguous it is possible to use) have nervous 
systems, and that these nervous S3rstems arc the only channel of communi- 
cation Ixitwecn a consciousness and the external world; so that the ultimate 
data of science are the nervous impulses received by consciousness in its 
inner sanctum. Out of these impulses so received consciousness makes a 
fairy story about a world of things, with colours, sounds, tastes, smells, etc. ; 
but the scientist has learned to distrust this story: he tunis back to the 
regularities of nervous impulse, dissociating them from the familiar story; 
and these regularities are the material of a cryptogram he as scientist takes 
upon himself to solve. 

V. Ultimately, then, it is the business of physical science to get a compli- 
cated system of regularities, external to all consciousness, which will produce 
through particular parts of it (designated nervous systems in the familiar 
story) all the regularities that are discerned inside all those individual 
consciousnesses whose communications to each other come w'ithin the ambit 
of the scientist. The chapter on the Theory of Groups is an attempt to explain 
what kind of scheme the scientist is out for. 

Something like this, I gather. Sir Arthur regards as practically common 
ground among scientists; and he cannot see why philosophers should iiiid 
any fault with it. lie would admit it to be tentative and largely a matter of 
hypothesis; and he would not object to its being found full of gaps and even 
inconsistent in places: for these characteristics belong to a growing and 
developing subject. And he wonders whether philosophers think they can 
get anything complete, systematic, fully self-consistent, at the present stage: 
and he thinks that many philosophers at present — ^particularly some of those 
in the realist camp — ^in their desire to get self-consistency and finality 
prematurely, are adopting views that are scientifically untenable. 

It looks from all this, I think, as if Professor Eddington's attitude to many 
philosophical discussions is similar to that of tliose mathematicians who 
consider that Zeno's paradox about Achilles and the tortoise is suificicntly 
settled by calculating the exact point at which Achilles will overtake tln^ 
tortoise; or to that of the average experimental psychologist toward must 
philosophical discussions of psychological conceptions. Why waste time in 
trying to get a perfectly consistent scheme under our present conditions of 
ignorance? Any scheme we get is provisional, and it is more important to 
get it in a shape that allows us to make new linkages between old observations 
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and new predictions about new observations, than to get it in a shape that 
is sclf-consistcnt. At any rate, if Professor Eddington docs not take this 
attitude to all philosophical discussion, he seems to think that an excessive 
regard for completeness of scheme at a premature stage of an investigation 
is liable to lead many philosophers astray. And he does think that if the 
scientist can work better with a set of ideas that have been exploded by 
philosophers hundreds of years ago, than with ideas that philosophers object 
to less, it would be absurd for the scientist to try to use the newer ones. He 
also thinks that when the scientist, after getting into a mess with the philo- 
sophically old-fashioned ideas, discovers that he really can use newer ones 
with practical success, this is a fact to which the philosopher ought to pay 
special attention; for he thinks that a philosophical conception found useful 
in science has more importance than a philosophical conception not yet (or 
no longer) found useful. 

This attitude will be found exhibited in his treatment of determinism, 
which is dealt with in Chapters IV and XIII. In this treatment there are 
two main points stressed: first, that science in its present state does not 
appeal to universal causation, and that this is an important fact; second, that 
our own immediate experience is of ourselves as responsible for our own 
nature, at any rate to some extent, and so as not determined by a chain of 
rigid causes. Since determinism is no longer needed in science, we are free to 
follow the lead of our immediate experience of ourselves. Indeed, if our 
immediate experience of ourselves deludes us, it is difficult to see how we can 
get any trustworthy start in knowledge. On pages 88-89 there is an interesting 
attempt to suggest a way in wliich we can think of the activity of a freely 
operating being without violating the laws of physics. 

L. J. Russell, 


Social Judgment, By Graham Wallas. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 

1934. ^75- ^^ricc 5s, net.) 

Wc live in an age when the creative imagination of man is urgently 
required to exercise social judgments in order to make new patterns of 
living, especially in the realms of politics and economics. What parts do 
reason and emotion respectively plJiy in this art of social judgment? This 
is the question that Graham Wallas set himself to answer in this book, 
which unhappily he did not live to finish. The half w'C have here, however, 
is of real imixirtance as setting forth the nature of the instrument of social 
judgment and the co-operation betw’cen reason and emotion which it requires. 

By social judgment Widlas docs not imply an operation of the social mind 
regarded as an organic consciousness. It is the personal mind operating in 
the held of social conduct that concerns him. Nearly all his later life and 
writing had been devoted to this difficult and delicate psychological task of 
tracing the nature of this co-operation between reason and emotion. 

The process of reasoning, so far as it is pure, admits no play of emotion 
and concerns itself not at all with human values, except so far as some 
desire for truth must enter as a stimulus to the labour of thinking. The 
notion that man, being a rational animal, could plan his best lines of progress 
by calculation of utility, which underlay the rationalism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, was erroneous. For, in the first place, the utility, 
or happiness, or welfare desiderated was conceived as detached from the 
reasoning process and no criterion was provided for it. And, secondly, the idea 
thcat even in the physical, and much less in the social sciences, emotional 
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processes of valuation could and ought to be excluded, showed a psycho- 
logical simplicity that belonged to an age when subconscious processes were 
hardly at all envisaged. 

Graham Wallas’s great contribution to thought has lain in his skilled 
analysis of the part played by the feelings and emotions in directing social 
thought and conduct by the secret or semi-conscious imposition of the things 
called 'values’ with which science proper does not concern itself, but either 
ignores or takes for granted. In chapters keenly descriptive of the materialism 
and determinism of last century. Wallas shows the waste of thought and 
conduct involved in a refusal to take proper account of the parts played 
by imagination and emotion in the processes of directing social conduct. 
Still more striking is his chapter on 'Economic Laws/ with its account uf 
the sharpening of the opposition between what he terms the 'realists’ and 
the analytic treatment of Economics, the professional teachers becoming 
more and more devoted to quantitative accuracy and disclaiming all 
'normative’ considerations, while the realists concern themselves with the 
administrative problems in which the live human factors, the practical 
operation of business in processes of production and consumption, arc 
involved. 

The growing divergency between the specialized sciences and the related 
arts of conduct he finds to be inimical to social progress, in that the scientist 
eschews all obligations to relate his reasoning to human purposes, or to 
adjust that reasoning to the non-rational forces which operate in social 
judgment. Both abstract reasoning and the methods of 'laboratory science,’ 
by excluding 'emotion’ and 'value,* "tend to produce a distorted picture of 
the human personality*’ (p. 145). 

In a concluding cliaptcr he discusses the separation between reason and 
values among religious leaders, supported to some extent by the new school 
of scientific philosophers and by statesmen. "We are not,’’ says Mr. Baldwin, 
“a logical nation, and the Church of England could not exist in any other 
country than our own — ^it is a Church essentially of comprehension and a 
Church of compromise, and in it the devotional instinct and rational instinct 
may each, by its peculiar quality, live and grow together, side by side’’ (p. 156). 
In statecraft, as in religion. Wallas demands not toleration but active co- 
operation, and gives an illustration which is peculiarly timely. "Wise states- 
manship in the British Indian situation will depend upon the degree of 
clearness with which British statesmen realize, both intellectually and 
emotionally, the probable consequences of their action’’ (p. 157). It is a 
thousand pities that Graham Wallas, one of the wisest men of our age, did 
not live to bring this important work to its conclusion. 

J. A. IIOBSON. 


Elements of Modem Logic. By S. H. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc. (London: 

University Tutorial Press Ltd. 1934. + 333 - Price 5s.) 

Dr. Mcllonc’s Introductory Textbook of Logic is familiar in one or other of 
its many editions to most students of Logic, and it is a matter of some 
interest that he has written a new textbook instead of revising the older one 
yet once more. 

Apart from the general desire to freshen the whole treatment by rearrange- 
ment and abbreviation, two reasons for writing a new book seem to iiavc 
operated on the author’s mind. One was the wish to incorporate some of the 
results of modern works such as Johnson’s or Miss Stebbing’s; and with this 
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in view Dr. Mellone has put the alternative proposition alongside of the old 
disjunctive and made a brief statement about relational propositions. But the 
new material is quite slight in its extent, and it makes no change in the 
author's point of view. 

The other reason for making a new book was that Dr. Mellone had come, 
quite rightly, to think that his former book, like most textbooks for begin- 
ners, made the treatment of the tlieory of induction and the exposition of the 
inductive methods unnecessarily difllcult by mixing it up with criticism of 
Mill's empiricism. If any depth is lost by the avoidance of a preoccupation 
with Mill's views and errors, there is a corresponding gain in simplicity and 
clarity which will be welcomed by students. For it is a mistake to attempt 
more in a beginners' book than merely to suggest the deeper logical problems: 
if they ever come to study the more advanced problems, they ought to have 
passed beyond a beginners' textbook. 

Dr. Mellone is a good expositor, and his new book will be found quite useful 
by teachers who maintain that a study of formal logic and of elementary 
induction still have an educational value. But he might have made up his 
mind more firmly about what was necessary for the presentation of the 
subject. If the distinction between absolute and relative names is "of no 
logical importance" (p. 29), surely it ought not to have been mentioned at 
all: and the same may be said of a similar remark on page 210. It was the less 
necessary to cumber the text with obsolete or unnecessary matter, presumably 
on the poor ground that some examiners might require it, inasmuch as Dr. 
Mellone appends an admirable glossary in which technical terms are briefly 
and clearly explained. 

Misprints have not been eliminated from the review copy. There is a bad 
one on page 104, where from has crept into the text, and there are others on 
page 190 (have employed for have been employed), page 193 (pully for pulley — 
but this may be Dewey's American spelling), and page 195 (affirmative for 
affirmation), 

George Brown. 


A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, By I’rofessor A. Wolf, with the co-operation of 
Dr. F. Dannemann and Mr. A. Armitage. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd.) 

This is the first volume to appear of a more extensive work. Professor 
Wolf plans to deal next with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
then with ancient and medieval times. 

The chapters on pure science and technology give a good account of each 
subject taken alone, though occasionally the cross connections of some of 
the allied subjects, and the relations between the work of different men, 
might have been treated more fully and more clearly. Still, these chapters 
on the whole are distinctly successful. 

The treatment of philosophy is on a smaller scale. In the first chapter, 
the beginnings of modern science from medieval thought are traced, and 
at the end of the book one chapter deals with the Psychology and a final 
one with the Philosophy of the two centuries under consideration. This is a 
small proportion of the total of twenty-six chapters. 

Professor Wolf and his colleagues on the whole give a satisfactory it slight 
sketch of the philosophic background from which modern science first 
emerged, but they write as though Scholasticism, with the incorporation of 
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Aristotelian science, was the sole philosophy of the Middle Ages, instead 
of a somewhat late development. They rightly stress the influence of 
l^thagorcan Platonism on Copernicus and Kepler, but miss its survival 
through the Middle Ages, first as the dominant philosophy, and then as the 
underlying alternative to thirteenth-century Aristotelian Scliolasticism. 

Scholasticism, as formulated by Thomas Aquinas, was a logical deduction 
from the Christian faith as interpreted by the Roman Church and the 
philosophy and science of Aristotle. Given these two authorities. Scholasticism 
was a complete, rational, and self-contained body of doctrine, which, to 
the late medieval mind, seemed to follow, logically and inevitably. That is 
what Whitehead meant when he described modem science, which is primarily 
inductive and only secondarily deductive, as a recoil from the inflexible 
rationality of medieval thought. Professor Wolf seems to miss the point 
when he criticizes this statement, saying that “due regard for stubborn 
facts of observation is an essential part of any thoroughgoing rationality.*' 
Nevertheless, it is of course true that a jungle of mysticism, and in the late 
Middle Ages a growing belief in witchcraft and sorcery, made a difficult 
soil for science to grow in. Professor Wolf does well to stress the help given 
by the common-sense element introduced by the technical arts, which “learned 
their lessons from a direct study of the feicte'* and, especially “after the inven- 
tion of printing, played a part in the objective attitude of modem science." 

The CojK^rnican revolution, at first a mere mathematical simplification, 
when established as a physical reality by the telescopes of Galileo, did much to 
dissipate the homoccntric philosophy of Aristotle and the Christian Schoolmen. 
But Galileo's work on the foundations of dynamics and his return to the 
atomic views of Democritus, which made matter and motion the realities 
instead of Aristotle's qualities and categories, did even more. Galileo's 
dynamics were carried further by Huygens and Newton, though the funda- 
mental principle of all three was the same looked at from different aspects. 
The full philosophic effect of Newton's great synthesis did not appear till 
the days of the French Hiicyclopaedists of the eighteenth century, when, 
indeed, its importance was exaggerated. Thus it is not treated in the present 
volume. 

Galileo recognized that secondary qualities — colour, taste, smell, etc. — 
were psychological phenomena in the observer, and not essential parts of 
the body observed. In chapter xxiv, on Psychology, these ideas arc traced 
through the similar views of Hobbes, and an account is given of the psychology 
involved in the dualism of Descartes, and in Spinoza's theory that “physical 
and mental processes are concurrent manifestations of one and the s:imc 
living organism,** as well as his conception of free will, according to which 
its opposite is not necessity or determinism, but external compulsion. Thus 
Spinoza returns in effect to Bacon’s dictum that we conquer Nature by obey- 
ing her. Next, an account is given of Locke's sensible empiricism, which 
regards the mind as a sheet of white paper, written on by experience, and 
of Leibniz's “monads," the highest of which are self-conscious minds. 

In tracing in chapter xxvi the gradual separation first of philosophy 
and science from theology, and then from each other. Professor Wolf vrorks 
by describing “the leading ideas of the chief modern philosophers up to the 
end of the seventeenth century, with some digressions on the philosophical 
views or pre-suppositions of those pioneers of modem science, who were not 
primarily philosophers.” Thus we get short accounts of Bruno, Francis 
Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Leibniz, More, Barrow, Boyle, 
and Newton. 

In his astronomy, Bruno cast off the last traces of pre-Cppemican views 
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in teaching that the stais were not fixed to a crystal sphere, but were suns 
scattered through infinite space, but it was his pantheistic philosophy that 
chiefly brought him into conflict with the Inquisition. There is no denying 
that Bruno was burned and Galileo somewhat inconvenienced by that 
meddlesome Ixxly, but, like many historians of science. Professor Wolf over- 
estimates the obstacles thus created. To take one instance: he implies that 
Leonardo da Vinci refrained from publishing his discoveries and speculations 
for fear of unpleasant consequences. But Leonard lived in the short interval 
when the Papal authorities held liberal views; moreover, he wrote also only 
rough notes on art, where no question of heresy was involved. I think his 
failure to record his work was due to the multitudinous number of his 
lesearchcs, and his haste to take up a new and thrilling investigation which 
left no time to write out the results of the last one. 

The work of Bacon is described at length. Bacon’s great merit, of course, 
is his condemnation of the authoritarian logic-chopping Schoolmen, and his 
insistence on experimental facts, ordered by reason, as the right road to 
knowledge, and by it to improvement in what we now call the standard of 
life. But, as Professor Wolf points out, “While Galileo and others were already 
constructing a new physical science in terms of material atoms or corpuscles, 
motion, and their mathematical laws. Bacon was still thinking in terms of 
Aristotelian concepts of matter, form, qualities, and the correlated notions 
of material, formial, efficient, and final causes,” though he strove to decrease 
their number. Bacon tried to reduce scientific discovery to an almost automatic 
process, and much underrated the value of originality and scientific insight. 

Hobbes carried Galileo's explanation of physical bodies in terms of matter 
and motion into a mechanistic interpretation of the Universe— of mind as 
well as matter. Descartes, putting in the forefront the methods of mathematics, 
somewhat underestimated the importance of empirical induction in sciences 
not ripe for mathematical treatment. From cogito, ergo sum, he passes to 
the belief that all clear intuitions can be accepted as true. Matter is identical 
with space, and space is continuous and therefore a plenum; whatever part 
of spiice moves together is a separate particle. By such ideas Descartes was 
led to the theory of vortices. The human body is a machine, and the mind 
is connected with it only in a part of the brain. Thus Descartes's philosophy 
is ultimately a dualism. 

Spinoza rcganlcd reality as at once Nature and God, and developed a 
philosophy which was pantheistic, naturalistic, and rationalistic, but his 
iiatunilism, unlike that of Hobbes, was not materialistic; to him substance 
is merely the entire system of attributes, and ultimately identical with God. 
The final test of truth is the harmony of all that is known, and not the bare 
empiricism of Bacon. 

Locke accepts the reality of material bodies, but admits that nothing is 
known about their “real essences,” only that they are bundles of certain 
primary qualities. The result of his teaching was to disparage ambitious 
])hilosophic systems founded prematurely on physics, to encourage the pursuit 
of science in a strictly empirical spirit, and to uphold a liberal-minded 
toleration in advance of his age. 

Leibniz opposed mechanistic philosophy, and regarded substance as 
essentially centres of force or “monads,” the higher kinds of which are self- 
conscious human souls, derived from the “Monad of monads” or God. Thus 
T^ibniz’s philosophy is the exact opposition of that of Hobbes — all is spirit 
instead of matter, though both need God to hold their worlds together. 

The mechanistic trend of some philosophies founded on science, like that 
of Hobbes, was opposed also by More and the other Cambridge Platonists, 
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More arguing that the direct awareness of self-activity was enough to prove 
that there is something incorporeal in nature, and Barrow that it was the 
divine nature of space and time, as the omnipresence and eternity of God, 
that accounted for the special lucidity and certainty of mathematics. Thus 
we are led to Robert Boyle, severely empirical in physics and chemistry, but 
conscious of the importance of the fact that “there are de facto in the world 
certain sensible and rational beings that we Ccall men*’; then to Newton’s 
conception of absolute space and time, and his great physical synthesis, 
which led to the most notable philosophic system of the eighteenth century, 
and dominated scientific thought for more than two hundred years. 

W. C. D. Dampier, 


Berkeley and Malehranche. A Shidy in the Origins of Berkeley's Thought. 

By A. A. Luce, D.D. (London; Oxford University l^ss; Humphrey 

Milford. 1934. + 214. Price los.) 

This book is a notable contribution to the history of Berkeley’s philosophy. 
Dr. Luce gives a charming account of how he came to write it. “Reading 
where Berkeley read, using sometimes the volumes he used, I studied the 
authorities he mentions. Malehranche was to me, at the outset, simply one 
of a large number of such authorities. The extent of Berkeley’s debt to 
the Recherche de la Viritd came to me as an unanticipated discovery. The 
following pages contain my attempt at detailed verification, and show surmise 
passing into assurance.’’ 

Dr. Luce’s primary aim is to establish on internal evidence that Berkeley 
used extensively the Recherche de la Viriti, and that Malehranche was to 
him a master-mind, one of his two primary sources, comparable in impor- 
tance to Locke, and in some ways of higher importance. This thesis is worked 
out by Dr. Luce in great detail, and all stucients of Berkeley will be grateful 
to him for the new light he throws on the relative importance of the sources 
of Berkeley’s thought. It will be generally agreed by most competent readers 
of Dr. Luce’s book that the extent of Berkeley’s indebtedness to Malehranche 
has been underestimated by previous writers on Berkeley, and it will hv. 
necessary for every future historian to take account of the results of Dr. 
Luce’s work. Dr. Luce is too good a scholar to attempt to prove his case 
by belittling the influence of Locke. He agrees thiit to neglect the Lockian 
element in Berkeley would be to fly in the face of the facts; and he sums 
up the relative influence of the two men in a phrase wdth which it would 
be dilficult to quarrel: “Locke taught him, but Malehranche inspired him.’’ 

The method adopted by Dr. Luce is to examine in detail the influence 
of Malehranche at each stage of the development of Berkeley’s thought. 
He begins with an analysis of Berkeley’s relation, as evidenced in his early 
mathematical work, £ind in the Commonplace Book, to the “angelic rules” 
of Malehranche. He then passes in review detailed parallels between the 
Theory of Vision and Malebranche’s Search. The main body of his work, 
after these introductory chapters, consists in a careful and detailed examina- 
tion of the influence of Malehranche on the principal features of Berkeley's 
thought, his attitude to “matter," his doctrine of “ideas,” and his general 
epistemology. Particularly interesting to the historical student is Dr. Luce's 
chapter entitled “The Alleged Withdrawal," in which he emphasizes the 
essential continuity and solidarity of the philosophy of Berkeley, who 
remained throughout "an unrepentant immatcrialist, anti-abstractionist, 
theist, and Trinitarian.’’ 
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In an appendix Dr. Luce gives a valuable new argument for determining 
the time-order of the entries in the Commonplace Book. In the main he agrees 
with the view, first advocated by Lorenz and myself and now generally 
accepted, that note-book B is prior to note-book A, and he supports this 
view by a careful examination of the orthography of the word "idea” in 
the various entries. He shows, I think conclusively, that in the first third 
of the Commonplace Book Berkeley wrote "idea” invariably, in the central 
third "idea” and "Idea” indilTerently, and in the last third "Idea” con- 
sistently. This change in orthography is important not only in its bearing 
on the historical question of the time-order of the entries, but it is also, as 
Dr. Luce points out, an outward and visible sign of an abiding change of 
intellectual orientation. On the basis of this argument from orthography. 
Dr. Luce suggests certain minor changes in the time-order as given in the 
numbering of the entries in my edition of the Commonplace Book. I agree 
that these changes should be made. Wlule finality has probably not yet 
been reached on this vexed question of the time-order, wc would now appear 
to have attained a reasonably close approximation to the Commonplace Book 
as Berkeley wrote it. 

G. A. Johnston. 


Marxism. By J. Middleton Murry. John Macmurray, N. A. Holdaway, 
and G. D. H. Cole. (London: Chapman & Hall. 1935. Fp. 245. 
Price 5s. net.) 

This book is an elaboration of four lectures on Marxism given in the spring 
of last year under the auspices of the Adelphi. It consists of an introductory 
chapter on Marxism in general by Mr. Murry, three chapters on Philosophical 
Presuppositions by Professor Macmurray, two on the Economic Basis by Mr. 
Ifoldaway, and two on Political Issues — one by Mr. Murry and one by Mr. 
Cole. There is a short bibliography, but no index. 

The chapters which will be of most interest to readers of this Journal arc 
naturally Professor Maemurray's. Professor Macmurray admits that there are 
no satisfactory expositions of ^larxian philosophy, and that Marx himself, 
alone amongst Marxians, had the gifts necessary to producing one; and, as 
the title of his contribution suggests, he docs not pretend to make good this 
defect but simply to bring out "one or two of the fundamental presuppositions 
of the philosophical attitude of which dialectical materialism is the current 
and limited expression, and which lie at the roots of Marxism” (p. 29). 
According to him Marxism consists not so much in a new set of thoughts, as 
in a new way of applying thoughts to reality; and he exemi>lifies this by some 
remarks on Marx's relation to Hegel, in which he suggests that Marx was 
concerned to apply the old set of ideas consisting of the dialectic in the new 
way suggested by the substitution of materialism for idealism. He then 
endeavours to explain what this new way is by means of a discussion of 
the so-called "unity of thought and action.” Admitting that most knowledge, 
and in particular scientific knowledge, makes no difference to its object, he 
points out that this does not hold of one’s knowledge of oneself or of the 
society of which one is a part. The philosopher, in fact, whose knowledge is 
necessarily of himself and of society, is doubly concerned with action; his 
intellectual efforts are actions upon himself and his society, and they are 
also representative of the actions of which society essentially consists. 
Philosophy, therefore, whatever it ought to be, is necessarily propagandist. 
And in particular "pure” philosophy is propagandist for the status quo\ 
since it is generally indifferent to society, and in any case can only be con- 
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cemed with the society of the present, it must imply that there is no need 
to embark on activities directed to bringing about the society of the future. 

In the following chapter Professor Macmurray tries to distinguish dia- 
lectical materialism from two theories with which its opponents, and also 
its own more superficial adherents, tend to confuse it. namely mechanistic 
materialism and pragmatism. Both theories, according to him. fail to recognize 
the unity of thought and action. Mechanistic materialism docs so by presup- 
posing the distinction between mind and matter; whereas dialectical material- 
ism overcomes this distinction and has already been seen to be materialist 
in a different sense. And further reasons are offered for calling it by that 
name. For example, "it is action that counts and all action is necessarily 
material. We act as bodies upon bodies" (p. 48) ; and the dialectical materialist 
is concerned, in a purely scientific way, with the material conditions of the 
realization of ideals instead of with the contemplation of ideals for their own 
sakes. which is characteristic of the idealist. Pragmatism, on the other hand, 
depends directly on the distinction between thought and action, and consists 
of an arbitrary attempt to bring them together by making the latter a criterion 
of the former; moreover, it presupposes, for the discovery of what actions 
are satisfactory, the pure knowledge which it ofiicially denies. It is indeed 
little more than an explanation of how so-called truths come to be believed. 
Professor Maemurray's final chapter is of less immediate philosophical interest, 
consisting mainly of a practical application and illustration of his argument 
up to this point. He is concerned with how "ideologies" grow, how they affect 
and are affected by social processes; and he attempts to give in terms of his 
ideas on these questions an explanation of the class struggle and of the 
prospects of social revolution. 

It is presumably natural for philosophers, even if they have no conscious 
Socialist sympathies, to be interested in a philosophy which enjoys such 
uniquely close connections with practical affairs as Marxism does. And it is 
certainly natural for them, even if they have conscious Socialist sympathies, 
to be discouraged in their efforts to become acquainted with this philosophy 
by its terminology and by the methods which are generally used in argument 
on its behalf. They will, therefore, be grateful to Professor Macmurray for 
having offered them an exposition of which the language and methods of 
argument are. as far as possible, of the kind familiar to them. Nor can it be 
questioned that his discussion, whatever its relation to orthodox Marxism, 
has succeeded in illuminating some of the dark places of the theory. But it is 
difficult to resist the impression that it has only been able to do so at the cost 
of creating new difficulties. What, for example, is meant by saying that a 
thinker "represents" his society ? The natural answer to this question is. of 
course, that his thought is a social product, determined, in accordance with 
the materialist conception of history, by the scx:ial conditions of his time. 
But how precisely does this happen? Professor Macmurray admits that the 
determination is not complete, apparently supposing that our ideas affect 
ourselves and society through their appeal to the mind, and recognizing that 
there is what he calls (p. 64) a "prophetic element in ideologies"; even Mr. 
Holdaway, who appears to be more orthodox, admits that action can be 
"ba.scd on" the "abstractions" of which mind consists (p. 123). But there is 
nowhere any attempt to discuss the extent of the determination, still less to 
describe the nature of the ultimate "historic impulse" which, since it seems 
to exert the same dialectical functions as Hegel's idea, is presumably the key 
to these mysteries. Then what is truth? Professor Maemurray's explicit 
argument is that "pure" truth is impossible; and he would doubtless say 
that truth, no less than thought itself, was determined by social conditions 
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and was indeed the special quality of those thoughts which were most 
effectively representative of society. But he does not seem to recognize that, 
though dialectical materialism may not presuppose pure truth in the way 
that he accuses pragmatism of doing, it is equally guilty of claiming purity 
for the truth that there can be no pure truth; and his whole discussion of 
pragmatism seems to imply that the dialectical materialist is in pursuit of a 
purer truth than the pragmatist. Nor is it easy to see why pure truth is 
necessarily reactionary, even if it is necessarily propagandist. It is surely 
possible to hold, on grounds of pure truth, that society ought to be changed; 
and there appears to be a good deal of pure truth in Marxist views about what 
the society of the future ought to be. No doubt these objections will seem 
irrelevant and unimportant to those who have fully grasped the fundamental 
revolution of thought involved in Marxism. But many ordinary philosophers 
will continue to be troubled by them and will regret that Professor Maemurray 
does not show how he would meet them. It is probable that they could only 
be effectively met in a comprehensive and detailed exposition of the Marxian 
philosophy as a whole. But Professor Maemurray has himself deplored the 
absence of such an exposition; and he has shown so many of the gifts necessary 
to explaining these matters to tlie uninitiated that it is permissible to hope 
that he will some day produce one. 

The other parts of the book are not, of course, without interest, even to 
philosophers. Those who have been stimulated by Mr. Murry's writings about 
literature and religion will no doubt also be stimulated by his writing on 
Marxism, and are not likely to be troubled by his unorthodoxy. In his view 
the essence of Marxism is to be found in the self-surrender and intellectual 
humility which are characteristic of all great philosophies and religions, and 
which in Marxism take the form of recognizing, in a passage which he fre- 
quently quotes from the Theses on Feuerbach, that “the human essence is 
not something abstract inhabiting the separate individual: in its concreteness 
it is the totality of social relations," and of dedicating oneself to the political 
and social activity demanded by the recognition. J3ut when he comes to dis- 
cuss what this activity should be, he is hesitating as well as unorthodox, 
though he has some wise words to say about the necessity for educational 
equality as a condition of all social progress. Mr. Holdaway writes with 
ability and subtlety, though not always with lucidity, on the nature and 
future of capitalism, and is influenced ^roughout by his view tliat the mark 
of scientific knowledge is successful prediction. Perhaps because he is an 
economist, his Marxism seems to Ihj more orthodox than that of his fellow- 
contributors; certainly his predictions are not always the same as theirs and 
often imply a different attitude towards the predictions of Marx. Mr. Cole's 
chapter is the clearest in the book; he writes objectively and with penetration 
on the applicability of Marx's analysis of historical development to the 
present-day political situation, admitting its general validity but at tlic 
same time stressing the emergence of new social classes and other factors 
which Marx could not have foreseen. O. de Selincourt. 


Mind, Self, and Society frotn the Standpoint of a Social Behaviorist. By G. H. 
Mead, edited by C. W. Morris. (U.S.A.: University of Chicago Press; 
London: Cambridge University Press. 1935. Pp. xxxviii + 401. 
Price 22s. 6d. net.) 

This is the first of a projected series of three books, giving to the world 
a fairly complete presentation of the philosophical ideas of the late Professor 
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G. H. Mead of Chicago. The theme of the volume is social psychology in 
its larger outlines, and the volume itself, according to Mr. Morris, its editor, 
is the '^natural entrance into Mead's intellectual world." 

Mr. Morris provides an admirable introductory summary, and in the 
footnotes gives a sufficient indication of parallels in Mead's various published 
articles. Certain appendices apart, however, the book has the inevitable 
disadvantage of being elaborated from lecture notes (very careful and com- 
plete) instead of coming direct from Mead's pen; for although the spoken 
word is often superior to the written, it seldom looks so well in print. On the 
other hand, very few lectures, delivered as these were without notes, would 
be so proportionate as well as so satisr 3 dng in their phrasing. 

Mead's admirers (including his editor) claim that he had a first-rate zetetic 
mind; that he and Dewey, while complementary in their talents, stood 
together on the same high intellectual plane; and that both pragmatism and 
the theory of democracy owe approximately the same debt to these two 
philosophers, to Mead as the more skilful analyst, and to Dewey as having 
the greater range of vision. Now that an informal alliance has been struck 
between the pragmatists and the Wittgensteinians, these high claims will 
doubtless have an added interest on this side of the Atlantic. True, Mead 
was sometimes moved to say what he did not mean; for example, tliat he 
was not much interested in "the metaphysics of the dog.” In reality, however, 
he was very much interested in that very mctaphysic (whether of bees, or 
of dogs, or of men), and his book is a philosophical (social) psychology of 
very considerable merit. 

Most readers (I opine) will be struck most of all by the thoroughness with 
which Mead here developed (a) his pragmatism and (6) his social theory, 
and 1 shall make a few remarks on these matters, although I should also 
like to say that many of the incidentals of the book (for example, the frag- 
ments on ethics, principally Kantian, at its close) are decidedly wortli 
pondering, and that my selection of topics may very well be much more 
arbitrary than I think it is. 

(a) The pragmatism is behavioiiristic but non-Watson ian, and it attempts 
(with great fidelity to instructive detail) to sketch a theory of mind, of self, 
and of society. Mind is held to have developed from gesture and from other- 
observing movements. When gestures become symbolical (as in language), 
they imply ideal functions, that is to say patterns of response which accpiirc 
a certain universality and recognizable stability in others and/or in the agent. 
Mind exists wherever symbolical action between "biologic individuals" is 
possible. Self, as distinguished from mind, is regarded as a derivative of 
self-consciousness. 

It is impossible to be just to such a h 3 rpothcsis in a reasonably short review, 
but it may be pardonable to observe that Mead appears to me to exaggerate 
the possibilities of this part of his method. The method allows him to say: 
"If consciousness, mind, etc., emerged in such and such a contc.\t, their 
utility would be so and so, and developments of a certain type might he 
anticipated." Mead seems to me to a.ssiime, however, tliat a plausible account 
of mind's opportunities is also a full account of its origin and essential nature; 
and any such view looks like a teleology sibi pertnissa. No doubt. Mead might 
have said that no other method promised useful results, and that there is 
no more point in asking how knowing is made than in asking how being is 
made; but I have not noticed that he said these things, and I have the 
impression that he seldom, if ever, meant them. 

(b) John Grote maintained long ago that "all intelligence is co-intelligence," 
and various attempts have been made, both before and after Crete's time, 
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to prove that society is in some important scfnse prior to individual minds 
and wills. In any such contention, the principal requisite is patience with 
stubborn detail and an adequate dose of self-criticism. Mead excelled in both, 
and his book, largely for that reason, seems to me to be the best I have seen 
in English on this particular theme. Mead does not deny that the "biologic 
individual" is in some sense prior to society, but he develops the theory that 
gestures (including symbolic and linguistic gestures) are always social things, 
and that, although personal contributions affect society, the predominant 
truth lies witli those who perceive that society is tlie prius, not of biological 
existence as such, but of mind and selfhood. 

It seems highly probable that Mead's work in this field will come to be 
generally recognized as a definite advance in a fascinating, if perplexing, 
enterprise. John Laird. 


Studies in the Philosophy of Creation. With especial reference to Bergson and 
Whitehead. By Newton P. Stallknecht. (Princeton: University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1934. Pp- + ^ 7 ®- Price 9S«) 
Can recent philosophy be said to have produced that extremely rare thing, 
a genuinely new idea? The contention of this book is that the idea of creative 
process, as described by Bergson and certain other recent and contemporary 
philosophers, introduces a genuinely new alternative to the traditional views, 
of the world as having been created by the volition of a transcendent creator 
who created it for a sufficient reason, or of the world as the temporal mode 
of expression of eternally necessary being. Creation in the new sense is described 
as the fusion of different patterns into unpredictable wholes. Such a process 
demands "material elements," by which Mr. Stallknecht seems to mean 
whatever is "given" with a determinate structure, including objects of 
pliysical experience and mathematical and logical schemata. But creation is 
not a. mere arrangement of material elements — a jig-saw puzzle. There also 
enter into it constitutive elements, which have no determinate structure till 
the creation is completed. It is a pity that the author has not illustrated this 
distinction. Presumably he means by "constitutive" such elements as the 
cliaractcrs of a novel or the expression on a person's face in a portrait. The 
distinction seems to be an important one; to make creation the actualization 
of possibilities w'hich already exist as alternative abstractions with a deter- 
minate structure reduces it to selection from a cabilogue. Mr. Stallknecht 
owns that this is the dilliculty in Whitehead's view of actuality as the con- 
cretion of eternal objects (see p. 137; though he does not seem to feel this 
dilliculty in his summary of Whitehead's view on p. 91). The real question 
(which Whitehead answers in the negative) is whether there can be creation 
of new possibilities', i.e. not simply that pre-existent possibilities should 
become relevant for actualization, but that the arising of new actual situations 
should create genuinely new possible situations — ideal elements and ways 
in which they might be synthesized. It is probably contrary to Whitehead's 
intention (though it may seem to be the only way of taking some of the things 
he says) to reduce creation to a selective decision from a catalogue of alternative 
possibilities. His real concern is to contend (as against l^ergson) that there 
must be logical stability in the world; that there should be logical stability 
may be ultimately inexplicable, but it is a primitive assumption as the 
condition of any actual creative process. He is contending that logical order 
(like the structure of a Bach fugue) is the condition and not the shackle of 
creative achievement. 
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Mr. Stallknecht makes a point of showing that there are really two views 
to be found in Bexgson — the one an irrational, mystical view of pure becoming, 
the other the description of a process of growth as a unique fusion of elements, 
on the analogy of aesthetic creation. This distinction is valuable, since it is 
on the former view alone that logical stability becomes spatialized distortion, 
destructive of creative freedom. This is the more spectacular interpretation of 
Beigson, and the one on which his critics have naturally fastened. But on the 
latter interpretation, Bergson is giving a profoundly sympathetic description 
of the way in which a number of elements are given concrete embodiment in 
a new and unique whole, the uniqueness of which can be grasped by imaginative 
intuition. Intellectual analysis of the formal elements of the new whole is 
no substitute for such intuitive appreciation, though it may be preparatory to it. 

The discussion of Bergson is the principal and most useful part of Mr. 
Stallknccht's book. The chapters on Alexander, Croce, Gentile, and White- 
head are too short to do these thinkers justice. He would perhaps have been well 
advised simply to have introduced references to their views by way of comment 
on his discussion of Bergson. We may doubt whether it serves a very useful 
purpose to give a brief summary of Whitehead’s later philosophy largely in 
Whitehead’s own words. If the reader has already struggled with Whitehead’s 
terminology such a summary is superfluous; if not, it is probably meaningless. 

To my mind the book raises two crucial questions for the modem philosophy 
of creation. First, arc we justified in drawing analogies from artistic to co.smic 
creation ? Is art essentially ’’artificial” or is the artist a spearhead of a creative 
process, of which the work of art rather than the logical argument is the 
microcosm, so that through understanding better how the artist docs hi.s 
work we may imagine how new forms of being arc fashioned in a plastic 
world? And, secondly, do the forms ’’fashion themselves,” and, if not, how 
is the persuasive agency of ideal values in their creation to be conceived ? 

Dorothy M. Emmi:!. 


The Origin and Development of Religion in Vcdic Literature, By P. S. 
Deshmukh, M.A., Ph.D. (Foreword by A. B. Keith, D.C.L., 
D.Litt.). (Oxford University Press: Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. xvi 
-f 378. Price 22s. fid.) 

This work was written as a thesis for the degree of the D.Phil.(Oxon) and 
its being herewith presented to the public in the same incomplete form in 
which it was accepted by the University is excused by its author, a pupil of 
the late Professor A. A. Macdonell, of Oxford, and Professor A. B. Keith, of 
Edinburgh, with the heavy responsibilities that have meanwhile fallen mi 
him as the Minister of Education in the Central Provinces, India. It is a 
thoughtful book based on a large material and dealing in four parts with 
(I) ’’Definition and Origin of Religion,” (II) "Indo-European and Iiido- 
Iranian Religion,” (III) "Vedic ReUgion,” and (IV, incomplete) "Brah- 
manism.” Its leading idea, developed mainly in Part I, is that religion docs 
not owe its origin to magic (nor to fetishism, animism, ancestor worship, or 
totemism), but springs directly from the "belief in powers beyond” which is 
also the root of magic, and that both of these "existed side by side in the 
most primitive times.” Here magic and religion mean a belief (with cor- 
responding practice) in powers conceived respectively as coercible or im- 
coercible; and the combated theory is that of Frazer and others believing in 
an age of magic succeeded by one of religion. The thesis is applied with great 
ability to the religions under discussion. It throws light first of all on Zoro- 
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astrianism which thus appears as a revolt of religion against magic (the 
Magi) and, consequently, as entirely diilcrent from the supersession, in early 
Vedic India, of the Asuras by the Deyas, though in both cases the ‘*g(xls** of 
the earlier belief become the “demons" of the later; and it proves fruitful 
again for understanding the further evolution of Vedic literature where magic 
is seen to conquer religion until, in the Upanisads, a reaction sets in from a 
non-pricstly quarter. It definitely does away with the view (objected to 
already on other grounds) of the contemporaneousness of the (magically 
inspired) Atharvaveda with the Rgveda; and it is in perfect agreement with 
Carpenter's conviction that nomadic conditions (like those we have to 
assume for the prehistoric Aryans) are not favourable to magic. The spread 
of magic in later Vedic India is primarily due, without any doubt, “to the 
increased contact and association with the aborigines of India" (p. 62). 
“Magic, generally spcjiking," says our author (p. 63), “is the curse of a settled, 
undisturbed, and isolated life"; and it is just this sort of life that is shown by 
the ruins of Mohenjo-daro to have been for centuries that of the pre-Aryan 
urbane population of the Indus valley which, moreover, had connections with 
the stronghold of magic. Mesopotamia. 

We are surprised to miss among the many books used Oldenberg’s Vorwis- 
acnschaftUche Wissenschaft (Gottingen, 1919), the only existing work on the 
magic view of life in ancient India. F. Otto SciiradF':r. 


The Philosophy ami Psychology of Sensation. By Charles IIartshornk. 
(U.S.A.: University of Chicago Press; I-ondon: Cambridge University 
Press. T934. I’P- xiv -f 288. Price 13s. Od. net.) 

ISTost psychologists will find it an exceedingly difiicult task to arrive at 
a fair evaluation of the argument of this book. Psychological opinions and 
hypotheses lie shoulder to shoulder with the widest philosophical generaliza- 
tions and theories; facts which have been experimentally observed — ^for the 
most part by other investigators — ^jostle interpretations of them by the author. 
Moreover, the fundamental hyp<ithesis, in spite of the most strenuous and 
persistent attempts by the author to make it clear, seems to elude definite 
statement. In the end it is not quite easy to see what it all amounts to, except 
an exceedingly able effort to get the philosopher to take an interest in the 
psychologist, and the psychologist to pay attention to the philosopher. 

Dr. Hartsliornc negatively states his thesis thus: "The currently accepted 
principles of scientific research and explanation, as well as the most charac- 
teristic ideas of contemporary philosophy, have not as yet been applied, 
with the thoroughness which the problem merits, to the question of the 
nature and distribution of the qualities immediately given in sensation, such 
as 'red,' 'sour,' or ‘warin'; and as a result the conceptions generally held 
regarding these qualities conllict with the recognized criteria of a fruitful 
scientific hypothesis, or of an accejitable philosophical idea." 

This defect he proposes to remedy by means of a theory about sensory 
qualities based on five "fundamental notions": (1) Mathematical continititv; 
(2) Aesthetic meaning or affective tone', (3) The fundamentally social character 
of experience; (4) Biological adaptiveness', (5) Evolution from a common origin. 
Obviously not one of these notions is a new*^ one, and so, perhaps, one would 
look for evidence of the originality which is claimed for this volume in some 
peculiar novel arrangement of a group of notions w’hich are not, as a rule, 
considered together. Actually, however, the great bulk of the argument is 
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concerned with illustrations and discussions of inter-modal qualities and witli 
a consideration of affectivc-tonc as “the stuff of which the entire content oi 
consciousness is composed." ^ 

Ihrofcssor Hartshorne has studied seriously all the investigations he could 
find of the type in which colours arc called “warm," tastes “hard," sound5 
“voluminous," and the like. There are a lot more of them than his own 
introduction might suggest. The account he gives would have been a greal 
deal clearer if it could have been more disconnected than it is from interpreta- 
tions; but still it is good. It is a little odd that what are probably the mosi 
striking experiments of recent times on this topic, those of E. von Ilornboste; 
and his students on inter-modal IleUigkeit, receive mention only in an 
inadequate appendix. These “complication" phenomena, as they used to be 
called, are often spoken of in the l^ok as “analogies," but the author clearly 
thinks them to be more than this. He considers that they must all show 
a common origin of sensation qualities, and that this common origin is to be 
found in an aifective continuum. Just how they emerge from this common 
origin it is not at all easy to see, but apparently the job is done through the 
social character of all experience and the adaptive character of biological 
response. 

At the beginning the author condemns current prychological views about 
the qualities of sensation as unfruitful, and perhaps he is right. He implies 
that his own hypotheses are not going to be open to this criticism. Now here; 
it is necessary to be careful. A scientific hypothesis is not fruitful merely 
because it suggests lines of concrete inquiry. The investigations to whicli it 
leads must do more than confirm the relations which it itself states. They 
must open up a developing field of knowledge, and not mcicly accumulate; 
more and more illustrations, all of them on precisely the same level. It is 
therefore particularly interesting to study a section at the end of this volunio 
which is headed “some predictions." Dr. Hartshorne says that future invc.stiga- 
tion will show {n) that pitch is a physiological analogue of visual brightness 
to a more complete degree than anybody has as yet realized ; {b) that auditory 
“density" will be further studied; (c) that the auditory neural response will 
be found to vary in some way “analogous to the *modulatif>ns’ or what iu»t 
which underlie visual chroma"; {d) tliat red vision will be found t«) have the 
same physiological factor in it that warmth pos.sc.sscs, and that green or 
blue-green will stand in the same relation to coolness; (c) that pleasure will 
be found to involve “cellular health" and pain “cellular damage." None of 
these prcdiction.s, however, adds anything to his hypothesis; they only say 
that a physiological basis for it will lx; found, and the most that any one of 
them would do would be to add a new illustration on just the .same level as all 
the rest. Meanwhile I am afraid that I cannot see anything much in the book 
which will help the inquiring psychologist or physiologist who wants to 
know how to look for these identities. 

It may be that the philosophical implications of Profc.ssor Ifarlsliornc’s 
view’s are vastly important and far-reaching. As to that, T cannot venture to 
express an opinion. I can admire his thoroughness, his decisiveness, the ease 
with which he writc.s, and the great range of studies which he luis covered. 
I can agree with him that it is high time that the empirical psychologist 
attempted a reconsideration of sensory qualities regarded as modes of 
experience, and not merely as a kind of analytical notion. Yet, writing anlcly 
as a p.sychologist who is not uninterested in the theoretical aspects of Ids 
science, I am bound to admit that I have found this lx)ok confusing rather 
than genuinely helpful. 
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Sociology, By Morris Ginsberg, M.A., D.Litt. (London: Thornton Butter- 
worth. 1934. Price 2s. 6d.) 

It is a difficult task to write a volume for the Home University T.ibrary. 
An authfiity in a department of knowledge is asked to give an account of 
it in a brief space, and in such a fashion that the general reader will under- 
stand and be interested. The author, .^eing a professional and not an amateur, 
can take few liberties with the handling of his material in order to facilitate 
his approach to the public; for he must satisfy professional standards. In 
dealing with sociology these difficulties are at their maximum since, whatever 
definition is adopted of the subject, it is of enormous scope and of infinite 
complication. Professor Ginsberg begins by discussing definitions of sociology, 
and this is in line with sociological tradition. Indeed many sociologists get no 
further than attempting to prove that their own conception of sociology is 
theoretically valid and potentially valuable. This is in marked contrast to 
the proceedings of those who have opened up other branches of knowledge; 
they find new territory and go ahead with exploration, leaving it until later 
to discover the boundary and the scope of the operations which can be con- 
ducted within it. It would have been interesting if Professor Ginsberg had 
seen his way to plunge straight into his material, and to have let it emerge 
at tlic end what it is that sociologists have done and are trying to do. 

In other words, it would have more original, and perhaps ultimately more 
illuminating, if Professor Ginsberg had recast his treatment, and had begun 
with the material that he sets out to present in Chapter 3. Thence onwards 
we have a disciussion built up into a most coherent structure. Chapter 3 deals 
with the physical environment and with race, and Chapter 4 with a psycho- 
logical analysis of those elements in human nature which bear most directly 
uptjii the relations of man to man. These two chapters are thus devoted to 
some study of the underlying circumstances which condition social life. This 
(j])cns the way to a discussion of .social organization and social control which 
occupies Chapter 5, From that we pass in Chapter 6 to some observations on 
class structure and economic organization. In Chapter 7 follows a discussion 
of the trends of mental development, and the concluding chapter reflects 
ii^x)n the interrelation of these topics, and upon the future tasks of sociology, 
('ontinuity is admirably preserved, and we arc led by a most profitable path 
all round the Held of social inquiry whence we get all sorts of interesting 
and profitable views. But it is a hurried journey, and the comments of our 
guide are unavoidably condensed; wc would often gladly have lingered and 
hoard a little more. Going round the British Museum with a conducted party 
must be the same sort of experience. No one man could be better informed 
than Professor Ginsberg is on all these topics, and it is impossible to prai.se 
too liighly the fairness with w'hich he deals with them ; his treatment of the 
problem of race is especially admirable. These are not common accomplish- 
ments, but the mention of them alone w'ould not give a sufficient imprcfwion 
of the quality of the book. The author possesses, what is much more rare, 
a mind of remarkable power. In everything which he touches he exhibits a 
grasp and a jxjnetration which make the book really impressive. 

Thus w'c have a book which every social student can read with profit, 
though, by reason of the compression of the argument and of the paucity of 
illustration, it is not ea.sy going. But it is another matter to admit that it 
is a sketch of a subject which can be called sociology. Some very fundamental 
matters arc left undecided. Is sociology wholly reflection upon the results 
f>f other social sciences, or does it engage in field work of its own as well? 
is usually claimed that sociologists do both. If so, where is the field? It 
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would seem that sociologists claim to wander freely over the whole territory 
of social experience. If so, are they merely workers with interests different 
from those of ordinary specialists, and are they not claiming to conduct 
profitable operations in a territory that is too large for any one group of men ? 
It is one thing to welcome a book like this, and another to admit that is an 
argument for, and far less a proof of, the existence of sociology. 

A. M. Carr-Saunders. 

The Aesthetic Response: an Antinomy and its Resolution. By Milton C. 

Nahm. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1933. Pp. 56.) 

This short American thesis is a study of the problem, highly important to 
the philosophical as distinct from the scientific aspect of aesthetics, that arises 
on a consideration of the peculiar relation between art and morality, between 
the beautiful and the go^, a question responsible at all times for the most 
conflicting opinions. The “antinomy" of Mr. Nahm is produced by the dia- 
metrically opposite views of those who maintain, like Plato, that art is inimical 
to those personal qualities essential to the good life, and those others, 
like Shelley, who have uiged that it serves to strengthen and support them. 
"Art is at once degrading and inspiring." A solution is reached by determining 
the function of art in terms of its effect on the spectator, by analysing this 
effect in the light of modem psychology, and by showing that its psychological 
ingredients are far from inconsistent with the highest personal qualities. 

The function of art is to provoke an emotional "aesthetic response," it 
aims at "affecting or moving the perceiver." But this consists in a muscular 
reaction that produces a thin, attenuated emotion similar in kind, though 
not in degree, to the instinctive emotional adaptation of the animal, the child, 
or the barbarian to its immediate environment. Now education teaches us 
not to fly suddenly into a paroxysm of anger or fear, but to control our emo- 
tions by means of tlie will and to substitute rational motives for blind impul- 
sions in the conduct of life. The aesthetic response is therefore "an indication 
of progress," and so more encouraging than injurious to the moral life. 

Mr. Nahm is to be congratulated on his boldness in attacking a pn)blcm 
at once so delicate and so important, and on selecting the only strictly stientilic 
method of pursuing it to a final solution; but his aesthetic and psychological 
equipment are unfortunately quite inadequate to the task he has set him.self. 
It is not enough to say that the aesthetic response is "emotional" without 
distinguishing between aesthetic and practical emotions; it is not enough 
to say that art aims at "affecting or moving the perceiver" without distin- 
guishing between the various effects of a street-corner oration, a pornographic 
post-card, and a Beethoven Symphony; and surely the James-Lange theory 
of the emotions is by now a relic of the past! Neither in the text nor in the 
foot-notes to this essay can I find an indication that the writer has read any- 
thing produced in Germany since the beginning of this century, save only one 
article by Lipps; and he, poor fellow, is made responsible for a view he dis- 
claimed with Sisyphean persistence, namely that "muscular adjustment is 
the basis for the theory of empathy or einfiihling." Lisiwel. 


The Fundamentals of Psychology. By W. B. Pillsbury. 3rd edition. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 1934. + ^^ 3 * Price 12s. net.) 

In this third edition of The Fundamentals of Psychology Professor Pillsbury 
has kept his aim well in view: to present "an impartial statement of the more 
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important facts of the science." He has provided the student with a com- 
prehensive textbook for a year's work in the subject. The subject-matter is 
set forth with great clarity, although the book is not "easy" and will not hold 
a casual reader. This is a textbook for a competent student who will not be 
overwhelmed by a full load of information and who will be prepared to follow 
up some of the standard references given at the end of each chapter. 

As in the earlier editions, the first chapters arc devoted to an account of 
the nervous system and sensations. The selection of material here is excellent, 
and the reader who may find the going hard will be repaid by returning when 
he has made some progress with the later chapters. 

Descriptions of individual differences, of what is native and what acquired 
in human conduct, of feeling and of emotion, furnish an introduction to learning 
and to the problems of knowing. Retention, selection or attention, and meaning 
arc regarded as the primitive functions of knowledge and are dealt with before 
such specific topics as perception or memory. In the chapters giving a general 
discussion of these primitive functions the reader is made familiar with the 
newer doctrines of Gestalt in contrast with the older theories of association. 
The chapter on selection or attention is particularly good, as might be expected 
from the author's earlier book on this subject. The problem of meaning is 
taken up by Professor Pillsbury under the title of "The Unit of Experience.” 
He regards his theory of “types" as standing between the older structural view 
of knowledge and the newer Gestalt doctrine. For Gestalt psychology know- 
ledge of an object is given as a whole, the Gestalt is independent of any building 
from fxist experience, it is not a structure of sensations and images. Unlike 
Gestalten, "types" are organizations that develop with experience. In perception 
the sensations acting at the moment are corrected and standardized by past 
experience. Once such a standard organization has arisen, any sensation or 
image is merely a sign to be interpreted in terms of the "type." The retinal 
image will vary as the object is far or near, the brightness will change with the 
amount of light, but the same standard interpretation of the object will be 
given. "What is important is the total reference" (p. 389). Similarly, "typical" 
concepts are formed. "A type for the class ... is related to the separate objects 
in much the same way that the type in perception is related to the separate 
presentations of the same object" (p. 396). What is left vague in this theory is 
how and why "types" develop. We have the statement, "there is a tendency 
for perceptions to be sbindardized" (p. 392), and not much more by way of 
explanation. Following the general discussion of meaning are two chapters 
on the perception of space and the perception of movement and time. The 
treatment of the latter topics is commcndably fuller than is usual in a text- 
book. In the chapter on memory there is a certain overlap with the earlier 
chapters on learning and recall, but the account of experimental work is 
clear and valuable. A chapter is given to reasoning, another to imagination 
and dreams. Under volition the threads of the earlier account of motor learning 
arc gathered up and knitted into a discussion of drives, motives, choice, and 
freedom of the will. The student will find a good sur\'cy of the experiments on 
fi*itiguc and work curv^es and of the theories relating to personality and the 
self in the chapters on these topics. 

The final chapter is in some respects the weakest in the book. It is a review 
of the characteristic schools of psychology. The outlines are too fragmentary 
to be of value. In the case of Freudian psychology and of the Gestalt school 
much of what is given here is already presuppased by the more specific 
references to these doctrines in the chapters on dreams, memor\', and per- 
ception. Considering the infiuence which Professor McDougall's teaching has 
had on social psychology, the short paragraph dealing with the purposive 
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school is conspicuously inadequate. But when all is said, the third edition of 
The Fundamentals of Psychology is a textbook to be recommended to students. 
It is well illustrated by diagrams and well documented. 

Beatrice Edgell. 


Men and their Motives, Psycho-Analytical Studies, By J. C. Flugel, with two 
essays by Ingeborg Flugel. (London ; Kcgan Paul, Trench, Trilbner, & Co. 
1934. Pp* los. 6d.) 

With two exceptions the essays contained in this admirably produced and 
well indexed volume are reprinted from periodicals, and it is good to have 
brought them together. The contents, ranging from Birth Control to Henry 
VllI by way of Esperanto, arc too miscellaneous to permit of detailed criti- 
cism. Itefessor Flugel's name is an adequate guarantee of the style and temper 
of the book. He explicitly recognizes that even a psycho-analyst may be 
prejudiced, but, perhaps in consequence, there is little evidence of any preju- 
dice beyond that which inevitably attends the holding of systematic theories. 
He presents his views modestly, and usually cautiously, with an ease that 
disguises the depth of his detailed aigumcnt. The most important of these 
collected papers appear to be those on "The Psychology of Birth Control" 
and "Sexual and Social Sentiments." The author here applies psycho-analytic 
theory to the elucidation of the psychological problems presented by social 
relationships, and by the fervent support of sociological views. The close and 
profitable discussion demands of the reader an intimate acquaintance with 
psycho-analytical literature, since it draws conclusions from the details of the 
underlying theory. These conclusions are eminently reasonable, but to accept 
them fully requires a prior act of faith. While it was obviously no duty of the 
writer to demonstrate his fundamental principles in these essays, the un- 
professional reader must regret that he has no ready access to the data from 
which they are derived. To present to the layman the facts, and the mode of 
argumentation, which lie behind the psycho-analyst's utterances is no doubt 
difficult, but it is a task which is becoming urgent. For if Professor Flugd’s 
method is sound and his conclusions valid, they are of great theoretical and 
practical importance, yet their fruits cannot be gathered until educated opinion 
accepts the basic principles, and this is unlikely to result from authoritative 
utterances alone. We read, for example, "Patriotic feelings for one's native 
land are, wc know, very frequently derived in part from displacement of the 
mother-regarding affects; our native land is our mother" (p. 163). It is not 
improper to ask just how this knowledge was gained, and the psycho-analyst 
could tell us if he would. So the author's conclusions, so admirably reasoned 
from his premises, must remain in the air until those premises arc not merely 
stated, but publicly demonstrated. This is disappointing to the reader who 
feels that the conclusions are probably true, but desires proof that they are so. 

The need for some demonstration of principles is perhaps most marked in 
the tour de force entitled "Esperanto and the International Language Move- 
ment." In this essay, sufficiently interesting apart from its technical discussion, 
we learn that if the views of Dr. Ernest Jones are correct, "wc must surely 
suppose that this equivalence of the linguistic with the sexual holds good, 
not only of speech in our native language, but also of our attempts to speak 
in foreign tongues" (p. 179). Is the premise so perfectly established that we 
must accept the conclusion with all its surprising implications? Section V, 
containing a rich variety of material brought forward for interpretation, will 
awaken a demand for a stricter method of proof. 
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In the concluding essay (“On the Character and Married Life of Henry 
VIll’*) the writer explains the king’s marital ill success as the consequence of 
his relations to his father and elder brother. He makes out a strong case, 
though ignoring other factors, such as physical pain, which may in part account 
for the more violent manifestations of Henry’s character. At the end he argues 
that such applications of theory to historical data provide a test of the validity 
of the psycho-analytic method, and claims that such studies have in fact 
given evidence of its utility and validity. There is a risk of circular reasoning 
here. If we study Henry’s early family history, and endeavour to trace its 
influence upon the development of his character, we may decide that his 
family relationships were the cause of his later behaviour, and make that 
conclusion the nucleus of a general theory; or, assuming the truth of psycho- 
analysis, we may conclude that the behaviour was caused by the earlier 
conditions. But we should not argue from effect to cause and from cause to 
effect at the Scime time. Dr. Flugel’s treatment is in fact an a priori application 
of his theories to the historical material, and his success can at most offer 
some indirect pragmatic support to the strength of the theory. If his principles 
arc sound. Henry’s behaviour is explained. We still await the demonstration of 
the principles. 

The essays by Ingcborg Flugcl on ‘"I'he Significance of Names’’ and on 
“Some Psychological Aspects of a Fox-Hunting Rite** add to the attractive- 
ness of the book, which can be commended to those who have some acquain- 
tance with psycho-analytical literature. They will find in an enjoyable and 
scholarly form fresh evidence of the wide importance of the Freudian psy- 
chology. 

A. W. WOLTERS. 


Combustion from lleracleitos to Lavoisier. By J, C. Gregory, B.Sc., F.I.C, 
(London: Edward Arnold & Co. 1934. Pp- "vii 4 * 231. Price los. 6d.) 

The author of this book has rendered a service to the history of science by 
putting on record the reactions to the phenomenon of combustion of thinkers 
of all }x;riods from lleracleitos to Lavoisier. In doing so he has displayed in a 
most convincing manner the superiority of thought based upon experiment 
to the abstract thought of the non-expcrimental philosopher, since, to a 
clieinical reader at least, the early discussions on the nature of fire are incred- 
ibly tedious and almost stupidly inconclusive. The importance of the specu- 
lative side is. however, illustrated both by the valuable experiments which 
were made in order to demonstrate or to test the theories which were current 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and also by the stranglehold 
which they often exercised on the interpretation of experimental results, 
since correct experiment did not inevitably lead at once to correct theory. 
As the author points out in his preface, preconceptions play a significant 
role as a directive of thought, a r 61 e w^hich may be that of a misleading 
prepossession or jx fertile guiding hypothesis. The long delay between the first 
experiments on the kindling of flames and the discovery of the part played 
by oxygen in combustion is therefore assigned by him to two principal causes, 
since (i) preconceptions blinded insight and (ii) systematic experiment did not 
mature till the seventeenth century. 

The whole story provides a vivid illustration of the maxim which Sir ]. J. 
Thomson delivered to the Science Masters’ Association in Cambridge, wdicn he 
remarked that "A theory is a tool and not a creed,’* since a tool is only of 
value when placed in the hand of a worker who is both willing and able to 
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use it. The earlier arm-chair philosophers were, perhaps, too proud to use 
for the purposes of manual labour the tools which they had created so cleverly 
in their own minds; in an intermediate period, willing workers, such as 
Priestley and Cavendish, were handicapped by the obsolete tools, which they 
had inherited; and it was not until the time of Lavoisier that the right tool 
in the hand of the right worker provided a pattern for all the best developments 
of modern chemical science. The lesson is a salutary one, and it is of real value 
that it should be placed on record. 

T. M. Lowry. 
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neuviJme cx)ngr£s international de philosophie 

PARIS, 1937 


Prisident d'honneur : M. Henri Bergson, de TAcad^mie Fran9aise 


ComitA d'organisation.— ; M. £mile Br£iiier, Profcsseur h. la 
Sorbonne, 40, rue de TYvette, Paris XVI«; Secretaire : M. Raymond 
Bayer, Docteur es-lettres, Agr6g6 de Philosophie, 26, Avenue Th6ophile- 
Gautier, Paris XVIe. 

Paris, 

le lerjuin, 1935. 

Le Comitc permanent du Congrds rcuni k Prague en 1934 a decide qiic Ic 
prochain Congrds international de philosophie aurait lieu k Paris cn 1937; 
M. Henri Bergson en a 6t6 nomm6 pr6sident d'honneur; ct la Societe franyaisc 
de Philosophie a chaig^c de I'oiganiser. La Soci6i6 en a dds mainteiiant 
iix6 la date: du ler au 6 aoflt 1937. 

Si le Comite permanent a d6dd6 d'abaisser d’unc annee I’intervallc dc 
quatre ans qui separe habituellement les congr^s, e'est qu'il a voulu quo 
le Congrds de 1937 celebration du troisieme centenaire du Discours 

de la Mithode et une occasion de redechir, selon Timpulsion donnee par 
Descartes, k ce qui iait Tessence et Tunite d'inspiration dc la philcxsophie 
modemc. 

Le programme du Congrds etait trace par Ic vocu momc du Comite per- 
manent; partant de I'image cartesienne de 1' *'arbrc'* dc la philosophie, le 
Comite fran9ais d 'organisation a pensc que Tunitc de la methodc dans ics 
diverses activites spirituelles devait dtre le probiemc fondamcntal pose 
devant le Congres; il a considere que ce probieme, qui etait cclui dc Descartes, 
restait au centre de nos preoccupations actuellcs; car il revient k sc demandcr 
quelle est la nature et quelle est la valeur de la raison; or la m6thodc n'est quo 
la raison meme en exercice. Le Comite a cherche les thdmes qui donneraiciit 
I'occasion d'examiner ce probldme sous un aspect concret et vivant, et il 
propose les suivants: 


1. L'etat actucl des etudes cartesiennes. 

2. L'unite de la science: la Methode et les mcthcxlcs. Histoirc du ])rQblciiic 

dans I'Antiquite, le Moyen-Age, les temps modcnics. 

3. Logique et mathematique. 

4. Causalite et determinisme en physique et en biologic. Probabilitc ct 

statistique. 

3. Les rapports de Tame et du corps. 

6. Analyse reflexive et iranscendancc. 

7. La valeur, les normes (morales, socialcs ct esthetiques) ct la realitc. 


C'est sur ce programme que le Comite d 'organisation invite des mainteiiant 
les philosophes ct les societes de philosophic k x>ortcr leur attention. An 
moment voulu, il leur sera adresse, avee le programme definitif, une invitation 
indiquant les conditions dans lesquclles scront revues les communications, 
ainsi que le detail de I'organisation du Congres. main tenant, pcjurtant, 

le Comite accueillcra avec plaisir les titres des communications qui poiirruicnt 
lui etre envoyes. Conformement k I’usage, les langues admises au Congres 
seront I'allemand, I'anglais, le fran9ais et I’italien. 

Pour le Comite d'organisation, 

Emile Br^hier. 


on est prie d'adresser les avis et les suggestions k M. £milc BrUhier, profcsseur 
h la Sorbonne, 40 rue de 1 * Yvette, Paris XVP, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To THE Editor of Philosophy 

My dear Editor, 

It is with the greatest interest, but also with some surprise, that I have read 
Professor Campbell's article on Reason and the Problem of Suffering, published 
in your April number. The |K)int which Professor Campbell emphasizes is the apparent 
negation of justice involved in unmerited suffering. A man deserves, or merits, to 
suffer only for his bad will and deeds (apart from any disciplinary value which the 
suffering may have). And it is this which Professor Campbell calls justice. > Wc might, 
however, take {mother view of the qualifications for suffering: Instead of conceiving 
the universe as a place for the apportionment of praise anil blame we might think 
of it as the birth-place of whatsoever things are good. 

If wc do this, wc find that our conception of justice and merit change, and wc 
come to the conclusion that he merits to suffer who can do something witli his 
suffering. Our sense of justice now demands that he who ran incorporate the value 
given in a whole situation, and turn suffering and despair, fear and hatred into joy 
and trust and love, should be granted the opportunity to do so. The difference 
between the lower and higher levels of values is surely that the higher level includes 
suffering, ugliness, and error, while the lower one does not — ^wc may compare the 
innocent happiness of the child with the happiness of Christ on the Cross. It seems 
only reasonable that the strong and the wise should suffer for the weak and the 
foolish, and not be kept in a state of placid contentment, in a world empty of real 
hap]nness. wide-eyed endurance, and supreme love. 

if wc acccjjt this view, I think wc may even go further and say that there is some 
proportion between merit and actual suffering. A dog, wc know, suffers in a different 
way from a man, and men differ in the doglikeness of their suffering. We cannot 
measure the suffering of a dog, but we can measure and compare the suffering of our 
own le.sscr and l)ettcr moments. When we accept suffering patiently and unthinkingly, 
wc suffer dumbly like the dog; mental anguish is excluded, but so is also the wider 
reference. The suffering will run its own course, lieconiing relieved partly through 
finding physical expressions, and partly through our nature adapting itself to the 
new conditions (madness, even death, wc must remember tire forms of adaptation). 

If W’c suffer in the above way, we may retain our trust in the gocxlness of God, 
but wc do so in spite of our suffering; and have wc not then failed to find the higher 
values? These seem to be discovered only by him who enters fully into the suffering, 
who recognizes it as evil, anil by recognizing it as such prepares the path for its 
cissuinption into a larger whole. True, recognition involves more pain than acceptance ; 
but it is also the symptom of the strength which can go through the suffering and 
overcome it. 

Whenever we sec suffering thus overcome our judgment of God's justice and 
omnipotence change. 

If souls of a finer fibre do find the world endurable: if they do preserve through all an 
imperishable faith in the Perfection of the Supreme Being upon whom all things depend: 
then it can only be, surely, because this Supn*ini* Bi'ing.as He is made known to them through 
religious experience, is felt so to transcend our finite eomprehcnsioii that any attempt on our 
part to grasp and pass judgment upon His universe is repudiated as palpabi}' absurd; if not 
indeed, as Iwrdcriug upon the impious. 


* See especially th<* following sentence : “No one, 1 imagine, experiences any difficulty in 
reconciling with God's Perfection the existence of suffering that is deserved, and is roughly 
proportionate to desert. This, we should say, is but justice: and justice is a virtue. It is the 
existence of so much apparently unmerited suffering that engenders our doubts. “How can 

a just God let such things be?** wc ask, confronted by some peculiarly heart-breaking siKctaclc 
of this kind. 
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1 should have thought that our comprehension was widened, that at last we under- 
stood a little better what is meant by divine strength and omnipotence ; that, in fact, 
our trust in God was 110 longer based on blind faith, but on sight and reason meeting 
each other, and saying, “God in us can overcome this suffering and evil; therefore 
He can also overcome this and this and this." 

The problem of suiTering should not be minimized. But that problem, as 1 sec it, 
is cfiused not by unmerited suffering, but by wasted suiTering: The agony of the 
child who does not know how to handle its pain and sorrow, whose mental anguish 
is far in advance of the resources available to it at the moment; the rabbit which 
is caught in a trap; the waste of those who break under their sufferings, and who 
might liavc lived happy and useful lives in lesser conditions. All these constitute 
problems which we cannot as yet solve; ive may summarize them by saying that we 
do not know whctlicr God can overcome the suffering in which He is not present. 

Grethe IfjORT. 

Girton College, 

Cambridge, 

June lo, 11)35. 
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OBJECTS OF TPIE INSTITUTE 

The British Institute of Philosophy exists to bring leading exponents of 
various branches of Philosophy into direct contact with the general public, 
with the purpose of satisfying a need felt by many men and women in every 
walk of life for greater clearness and comprehensiveness of vision in human 
caff airs. 

With this broad educational purpose in view, the Institute — 

(1) Provides at suitable times in the day and evening courses of 

lectures by leading exponents in the more important subjects 
coming within the scope of Philosophy. All branches of 
Philosophy are represented — Ethics and Social I’hilosophy, the 
Philosophy of Law and of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts and of 
Religion, as well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology. 

These lectures are free to members. 

(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical Journal (free to members). 

(3) Pn)poses to form a philosophical Library. 

(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in their philosophical 

reading. 

(5) Encourages research in Philosophy. 

(6) Has established Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor, Cardiff, ' 

Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle and Durham, and Sheffield. 

Further information and forms of application for membership 
may be had on application to the Director of Studies, University Hall, 
14 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 

[Suggested] 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I bequeath to THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY the sum 

of free of duty, to be applied to the purposes 

of that Institute, and I declare that the receipt of the Honorary Secretary 
or other proper officer for the time being of th.at Institute, shall be a sufficient 
discharge for the same. 
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